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PREFACE 

This  vdlume  is  intended  for  a  handbook  of  Biblical 
Introduction — dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  date, 
authorship,*  composition,  analysts,  and  contents  of  the 
several  books — for  those  who  are  unacquainted  or 
only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  br^nal  languages  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  .technicalities  of  criticism.  The 
authors  have  been  anxious  to  include  all  matters  of 
importance,  to  state  the  prevalent  view  concerning 
them,  and  to  do  so  at  sufiident  length  to  make  ihem 
intelligible.  Necessarily,  therefore,  many  details  of 
analysis  and  criticism  have  had  to  be  omitted,  and 
many  theories  held  by  only  a  few  scholars  have  had 
to  be  ignored.  Not  only  did  considerations  of  space 
raquire  these  omissions,  but  it  was  important  that, 
die  student  should  not  be  so  bewildered  by  a  crowd  of 
Stalls  and  conflicting  theories  as  to  btf  unable  "to  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees."  Hence,  only  an  outline  of 
arguments  and  specimens  of  evidence  are  given,  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  an  exhaustive  proof  is  oflfered 
of  the  positions  maintained.  Similarly  the  authcwities 
leferred  to  are  merdy  a  representative  selection.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  that  the  informatkm  given 
should  be  accurate  and  recent 

1%  the  Okl  Testament,  the  critical  podtko  is, 
•peaking  roughly,  that  identiSed  in  this  country  with 
Professors  Cheyne,  Driver,  Ryle,  G.  A.  Smith,  ale.; 
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and  generally  assumed  by  the  writers  on  O.T.  subjects 
in  Dr.  Hastings'  Bi6U  Dictionaiyy  Brief  notes  as  to 
the  li|^t  thrown  by  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  other 
inscriptions  on  the  history  of  Israel  have  been  added 
to  the  passages  of  the  historical  books  which  they 
illustrate  Under  each  book,  or — where  the  present 
books  are  coUe^ons  of  earlier  works  —  under  ^ach 
section,  some  account  is  given  of  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament;  this  account,  Ihowever,  Is  not  exhaustive* 
The  references  to  Driver's  Introtbution  are  to  the  Sixth 
Edition;  but,  except  where  specially  stated,  die  nHtkbtrs 
of  the  pag^  are  those  of  the  F^lk  and  puXva  editionib 
which  are  given  in  brackets  [  ]  in  the  text  of  the 
Sixth.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  explanation 
of  symbols  and  technical  terms  on  pp.- 15  ff*.,  34  f.,  33, 
03  n. 

With  R^ard  to,the  chapters  on  the  New  Testament,  • 
briCT  description  of  the  patristic  writers  cited  will  be 
found  in  an  appendix ;  for  a  fuller  account  the  reader  it 
referred  to  Professor  Charteris'  Canonicity.  The  scheme 
of  clm>nology  adopted  in  the  New  Testament  period  ia 
that  wliich  until  recently  has  been  almost  universally; 
accepted,  that  followed  in  the  main  by  SchUrer,  Light' 
foot,  Hort,  et&  Recently  Hamack,  McGiffert,  and 
ottMsn  have  argued  for  an  earlier  dating  of  the  chief 
events  in  St  Paul's  life,  and  of  the  writing  of  hlg 
epistles.  In  an  important  article  on  "Chronology"  in 
the  new  BibU  Dictinary,  the  writer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner^ 
has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  these  early  dates, 
There  is  still  some  uncertainty;  but  the  wiatioa  il 

*  Tha  wMhyd  MentauM  of  Meh  vImm,  mtm  oaliU*  dM  mmIh  of 
(XT.  Mhaiu*,  mw  b*  nliMtwtid  br  iIm  MhwM*  of  Um  naa-htatotial 
dHUMwor/NMllirilMhMiDr.  R.  W«  Oris  fat  ttw  MufttHm' %i  jfilKf 
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only  a  matter  of  about  five  yean,  and  the  relative 
distinctions  of  dates  remain  unchanged.  Undn  these 
circumstances  it  seems  wisest  to  adhere  to  the  generally 
accepted  chronology,  though  with  the  proviso  that  it  is 
not  certain,  and  might  perhaps  be  shifted  back  one  or 
two  years,  as  Mr.  Turner  suggests. 

Each  of  the  authors  is  soldy  responsible  for  his  own 
share  of  the  book. 

This  account  of  Biblical  jcritidsm  is  published  in 
tkie  faith  that  "Any  criticism  of  the  human  element 
in  the  Bible,  which  makes  it  more  truly  human,  more 
.  analogous  to  the  workings  of  the  human  spirit  otiier- 
where,  tends  without  question  to  enhance  our  sense  of 
its  reality  and  worth."'  The  authors  of  this  volume 
trust  that  it  may  help  its  readers  to  a  truer  understand^ 
ing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  their  unique  importance ;  and  may  confirm  Ihem  in 
the  evangelical  recognition  of  the  supreme  audiority  of 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  spiritual  liife. 

>  Canon  ILUNOWOITH,  AniiM/S((i>,  «(r.,  p.  i86.  V 
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CHAPTER  I.  .. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT 

I.  lISS.widVeiiiau  I         3.  H|rtafr  oT  Griddw 

a.  Eiteinal  Evidcnoe  I         4.  CWMn 

I.  TWIk  US.,  and  Ywnrioai.' — ^The  two  nuin  authorities 
for  Hip  text  of  the  O.T.  are  the  Masoretic  edition  and  the 
Sq)tnagint  The  Masoretic  edition  b  extant  in  the  numerous 
MSS.*  and  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Text  The  two 
oldest  MSS.  are  one  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  Dr.  Ginsbuig 
dates  A.D.  820-850,  in  the  British  Museum;, and  one  at 
St  Petersburg,  dated  by  its  own  scribe  a.d.  91^  and  ccm- 
taining  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve.  The 
oldest  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  mentioned  by  Ginsbuig  was 
written  r.  A.D.  1330. 

The  various  readings  are  comparatively  unimportant,  andt 
the  substantial  agreement  of  so  many  MSSb  coafirms  the 
statements  that,  long  before  a.d.  800,  the  accurate  ttiaAsmiarioD 
Xit  the  Hebrew  Text  had  been  safeguarded  by  a  number  of 
iogmious  and  efficacious  devices  The  presoit  consonantal' 
text  was  {MTobably  fixed,  and  as  it  were  Mereotyped,  during  ths 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ  The  vowel-points  wet* 
added  later.    The  "Square  Hebrew,"  however,  of  our  MSS. 

'  QfC  f  s  (M  Estcnal  Bridciwe. 

•  KtMkwlt  ealhtad  581  MSS.  of  the  wiial*  or  put  of  iIm  O.T.— 
SMrm's  £M  Via.,  ut  "  Old  ToUinent."  Gmisuao,  ItOniutHm  tt 
tki  H*t.  BMt,  dcterifatt  60  of  the  moit  impoitut. 
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and  printed  copies  if  really  the  Aramaic  script  adopted  bjr 
the  Jews  some  time  after  the  Exile.  The  character  previously 
«sed  by  .Israelite  writers  was  that  of  the  Moabite  stone. 
Moreover,  in  the  ancient  writings  themselves  the  use  of  weak 
consonants  for  vowels  only  occurs  to  a  very  limited  extent 
Thus  our  present  pointed  text  has  been  obtained  from  the 
original,  by  transcription  from  the  old  into  the  square  Hebrew, 
by  the  insertion  of  weak  consonants  to  do  duty  as  vowels, 
and  by  the  addition  of  vowel-points.  The  comparative 
-  uniformity  of  existing  MSS.  suggests  that,  at  some  stage 
'  in  the  formation  of  the  text,  the  editors  constituted  on^ 
MS.  an  ardietype  for  subsequent  copies,  and  suppressed  all 
the  earlier  MSS.  which  differed  from  it  The  margins  of  our 
MSS.  and  aome  other  Jewish  authorities  preserve  a  number 
of  comparatively  unimportant  various  readings,  besides  those 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  MSS.  themselves. 

/The  Samaritans  have  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  form 
of  the  old  Hebrew  charatcter;  it  is  claimed  that  some  of 
these  belong  to  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  diiferences  between  these  MSS.  and  thoae  of  the 
Masoretic  edition  do  not  substantially  affect  the  text 

The  other  main  authority  is  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  versioo, 
whidi  sras  made  at  Alexandriaat  different  times  by  vaiioas 
tianskters.  The  Pentateuch  was  probably  translated  in  the 
idgn  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Phihdelphiu),  B.C.  985-946,  and  the 
prologue  to  Bcclesiasticus  shows  that  a  Greek  transladoo  of 
die  Law,  the  Prt^ihets,  and  other  books  existed  in  b.c  13& 
The  Sqrtnagint  was  probably  completed  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date.  This  version  is 
extant  in  numerous  MSS.,  apparently  all  derived  from 
Christian  sources;  the  oddest  and  most  impmtant  are  die 
Vatkan  and  Sinaitk,^  wfakh  also  contain  the  N.T.  The 
difieieaoes  of  reading  discovered  by  comparing  the  MSS. 
«r  the  Septuagint  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  an  nnmerous  and  important 
ProbaUy  the  Taigums^  or  oral  Anmak  translations  girea 
>  BH,  both  of  tlH  fMrth  oMiwy  A.i>. 
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in  ttie  syntgoguet  after  the  leading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptoiea, 
edited  in  a  kind  of  oral  edition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  but  the  extant  Taigums  were  not  committed 
to  writing  till  a  much  later  date. 

TIm  Bttnrloaiut  Targnms,  that  of  the  Law  named  after  Onkekw;  that 
of  the  Prophet!  after  Jonathan  ben  Uzdel,  belong  to  th^  icoood  and  third 
eentwtiei  A.d.  The  Palestinian  Targums,  via.,  tiie  two  on  the'  Law,  the 
Jeratalem  Taignm  uid  that  of  Paendo-Jonalban,  and  the  Kft  are  falter. 

.  Greek  translations  by  Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion 
were  made  in  the  second  century  a.d.  With  the  exception  of 
Theodotion's  I^aniel  only  fragments  are  preserved. 

The  Old  Latin  Version,  second  century  A.D.,  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint,  which  also  largely  influenced  the  Peshito 
or  Syriac  Version,  second  or  third  century.  Jerome's  Vulgate, 
c.  A.D.  400,  is  a  very-thorough  revision  from  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Latin  Version. 

V,  a.  Bztmial  Bridaaea.'— As  the  ext»nal  evidence  concern- 
ing the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  O.T.  mostly 
refers  to  the  whole  collection,  it  is  convenient  to  giv6  a  sketch 
of  it  here.  The  oldest  MSa  of  the  Hebrew  Text  show  us 
diat  the  Hebrew  Text  now  current,  from  which  E.V.  is 
translated,  was  known  about  a.d.  800-1000,  i.e.,  that  all  the 
book*  of  the  O.T.  were  then  extant  in  their  present  fonta. 
The  oldest  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  show  us  that  they  were  all 
extant  in  substantially*  thdr  present  form  about  a.d.  300-400. 
Fluther,  the  accounts  given  of  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  show 
that  all  the  books  existed  at  the  close  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  and  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  N.T.  mostly  agree 
dther  with  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew  Text,  from  which  w« 
inCtr  that  the  books  quoted  in  the  N.T.  existed  then  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  that  in  which  they  are  fotuid 
in  die  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew.  These  books  comprise  all  the 
O.T.  except  Jctktui,  /mdgis,  Chrvni^,  Camticks,  Eedtsiastts, 
MMn,  JMmiaM,  Etthtr,  Okuttah,  Z^kamah,  liMum,*  Philo 

*  On  Intemal Evidenn m* dM|>.  &.#  11. 

*  The  difleiencet  are  appreciable. 

*  Wbstcott,  BMi  in  lit  Ckmtk,  pt  43. 
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and  Jowphiu  confinn  our  inference  asjo  the  hookt  uaed  in 
N.T., and  enaU^ut  to  extend  it  to  the  odier booka  of  O.T., 
with  two  possible  ekceptions,  Eedtsiastes  and  CantitUs. 

We  can  add  from  Philo,  /othua,  Judifts,  and  Ckroniela. 
Josephus'  history  shows  hia  acquaintance  with  all  the  hutorical 
bodu.  In  his  account  of  the  Scriptures  *  be  states  that  there 
are  only  iwenty-hoo  sacred  books:  X\m  five  books  of  Moses, 
,  thirteen  books  by  the  prophets  containing  the  history  from 
Moses  to  Artaxerxes,  and  four  books  containing  hynuu  to 
God  and  practical  directions  to  men.  The  thirteen  are 
perhaps:  (i)  Joshua,  (2)  Judga  and  Ruth,  (3)  Samuel, 
(4)  Kings,  (5)  Isaiah^  (6)  Jeremiah  and  Lmnentations, 
(7)  Etehiel,  (8)  77ie  Booh  of  the  Tudve  Prophets, 
(9)  Chromttes,  (10)  Etra  and  Nehemiah,  (11)  Esther, 
(la)  Daniel,  (13)  Job:  andv^e  four.  Psalms,  Prooerbs, 
Canticles,  Etdesiastes.*  ^ 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  possible  to  reckon  Ruth  and 
Lamentations  as  separate  books,  t6  place  Job  and  Lamenta^ 
tions  among  the  four,  and  extrude  Ectlesiastes  and  CamHclaf 

There  ia  no  certain  trace  in  Josephus  of  his  acquaintance 
Iritfi  these  two  books,  atfd  his  list  and  classification  do 
not  prove  that  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  Perhaps  this 
master  of  craft  and  subtlety  was  ii^tionally  ambiguous  in 
view  of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  Rabbis. 

The  fact  that  the  LXX.  contains  all  the  O.T.  diowa  that 
all  the  booka  were  written  before  the  LXX.  waa  completed, 
i*,,  according  to  common  opinion,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Unfortunately  this  opinion,  though 
probably  conect,  is  not  at  present  susceptible  of  foraaal 
proof. 

The  prologue  to  the  Greek  translation  Of  Rcrlraiairicm 

■   qwaks  of  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  other  books" 

as  known  to  the  author,  a  pasaage  which  ahows  that  the  Law 

and  the  Prophets  and  some  other  sacred  books  wen  known  to 

J 1        >  Ctrnh*  Apitm,  L  ^-^ 
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the  tnuuUtor,  b.c  i3o^'«>d  probaUy  to  hit  giandftther,  the 
author,  8.C  i8o;  but  they  bjr  no  metiu  prove  that  the 
Hapographa  or  KethAbhim,  the  third  and  Utest  section  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  then  included  all  the  books  which  it 
uMnutdy  embraced.  On  the  contrary,  the  list  of  worthies, 
xHv.-zlix  implies  the  author's  acquaintance  with  all  the  books 
of  Uie  "  Law  "  and  the  "  Prophets  " ;  but,  of  the  Hagiogn4>ha, 
only  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Psalms  are  referred  ta 

The  stoiy  that  the  Law  was  translated  into  Greelc  by 
•eventy-two  Jew%i  for  Ptolemy  (Phibdelphus),  b.c  384-34^ 
b  extant  in  a  letter,  the  Epistle  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  which 
is  perhaps  as  old  as  ac  aoo;  if  so,  the  main  fact,  the 
tiansbuion  of  the  Law  into  Greek  c.  &c  350,  may  probably 
be  accepted;  and, we  have  external  evidence  of  the  existmoe 
of  the  complete  Pentateuch  at  that  date.* 

The  Samaritans  possess  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.*  of  th« 
Pentateuch  in  a  modificati<m  of  the  old  Hebrew  character. 
Probably  the  Samaritans  olrtained  and  accepted  the  Penta- 
teuch not  Irnig  after  their  esublishment  of  a  schismatic . 
Juddsm.  This  was  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  reforms 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  &c  444.  Our  information  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  Sapiaritans  is  too  fn^mentaiy  and 
ambiguous  to  enable  us  to  fix  exactly  the  date  at  whidi 
.they  received  the  Pentateuch;  but  it  points  to  the  existence 
of  the  Pentateuch  before  b.c  300. 

Thus  the  evidence  outside  of  the  O.T.  itself  shows  that  th« 
Pentateuch  was  in  existence  before  b.c  300;  Joshua,  Judges^ ' 
Samud,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Book  of  ths 
Twelve  Prophets,  Chnmicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Psahoi 
before  b.c  180 ;  the  rest  of  the  O.T.  before  the  bq(innin( 
of  the  Christian  enu  The  proof^  howevor,  is  not  quit* 
absolute  from  external  evidence  alone  in  the  case  of  Ecde*  . 
siastes  and  Canticles  But,  even  as  a  matter  of.eitenuil 
evidoice,  these  two  books  could  not  be  much  later.    '^ 

>  HcBce  the  title  Scptwgigli 

*  Buhl,  pi  iia 

*  Sont  pnhab^  u  old  u  AtD.  40a 
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The  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  Text  have  reached  in  along 
:  independent  lines  of  transmission.    The  differences  between 
diem,  though  numerous  and  important,  do  not  seriously  affect 
O.T.  history  and  teaching,    lliis  agreement  shows  us  that 
our  O.T.  existed  substantially  as  we  now  have  it  before  the 
Christian  ^la.* 
«.     /External  evidence  as  to  authorship  is  necessarily  slighter 
and  less  definite.    A  reference  to  a  boot  is  proof  of  its 
existence  at  the  time  wh^  the  reference  was  made,  and 
^^,^;i,Bxm  a  limit  to  the  period  #ithin  which  it  can  have  been 
^     composed.    But  a  statement  as  to  authorship  merely  conveys 
the  opinion  of  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  when  he  lived 
>i      centuries  after  the  book  was  written  his  opinion  carries  little 
->  /Jwetght,  unless  it  can  be  shown — not  merely  assumed — that  he 
■*     Connects  with  the  book  through  a  satisfactory  series  of  inter- 
mediate authorities.    Revelation,  of  course,^  might  have  given 
-.  N.T.  writers  direct  information  on  such  subjects,  or  our  Lord 
.   might  have  made  statements  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of 
^    die  Jewish  Scriptures  part  of  His  message  to  the  worid.    But 
nather  Christ  nor  the  inspired  writers  decbu«  that  such  matters 
■re  part  of  the  Revelation  made  by  Him  or  through  them. 

Our  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  show  that  in  N.T.  times 
the  books  akeady  bore  their  present  titles,  and  they  are 
lefened  to  under  these  titles  in  the  N.T.  and  elsewhere. 
But  such  references  are  not  equivalent  to  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  authorship.  For  instance^  "Matthew  says, 
etc*  merely  means  to<)ay  "The  First  Gospel  says,  etc."; 
die  personal  name  "  Matthew "  is  used  as  a  title  for  the 
'  ;  book,  without  any  intention  of  stating  a  conviction  as  to 
''  anthorship.  Thus  Calvin  does  not  hold  a  Peter  to  be  the 
irork  of  the  apostle,  but  txpnaAy  justifies  the  referring  to 
it  as  "Peter,"  because  he  believes  it  to  be  consistent  with 
his  teaching.*    Similariy,  Oiigen  says  of  the  EjNStie  to  die 

>  The  aiUiASHM  ia  the  LXX.  do  not  affect  this  eridcnoe. 

■  So  Dr.  Coney  wrilet  ia  the  S.I>.C.K.  commeittaiy  on  Ewlaiiiitw^ 
1878:  "CommaitatanhtTe  in  geneiml  spoken  of  the  oontenti  of  thb  book 
M  ihe  words  of  SotooMm,  witlioat  intending  thcreb)r  to  esptcM  any  ptedie 
opiaian  of  iti  Mthonhip  and  date." 
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HfetxewB  thal^  "  God  only  knows  who  wrote  it,*  jei  in  his 
writings  he  fttdy  quotes  it  as  "  Paul's."  >  Hence^  unless 
a  writer  or  speaker  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  intending  to 
state  an  authoritative  judgment  as  to  the  authorship  of  a 
bo(^  quotations  from  "Moses,"  or  "David,"  or  "Kings 
merely  mean  that  the  passages  are  taken  from  the  books 
bearing  these  titles.  Our  leading  authorities  are  for  the 
most  part  singularly  ^ranting  in  explicit  statements  as  to 
the  authorship  of  O.T.  books.  The  N.T.  lays  little  stress 
upon  authorriiip;  in  the  majority  of  its  quotations  it  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  any  author's  name; 
it  is  not  careful  to  confine  the  term  "David"  to  Psalms 
bearing  Davidic  tides,  but  extends  it  to  the  anqnymoas 
Psalms  il  and  xcv.*  In  sqme  cases  the  authors'  names 
connected  with  quotations  in  the  N.T.  differ  from  the  titles 
of  die  O.T.  books  from  which  they  are  taken.' 

It  is  not  that  the  N.T.  writer^intended  to  give  an  inspired 
oontradicdon  of  the  O.T.,  but  diat  they  were  indifferent, 
and  did  not  daim  tq  ddiver  inspired  messages  on  these 
sul^jects. 

"Tbe  most  exfdidt  statement  is  the  well-known  Talmodic 
passage,  which  probably  represents  the  current  opinion  of  Wh 
Rabbis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  en.*  It  runs  as 
follows:— "But  who  wrote  (the  books  of  the  .Bible)?  Mous 
wrote  his  own  book  (and)  the  section  about  Balaam,  and  Job. 
Joshma  wrote  his  own  book  and  (the  last)  eight  verses  of  the 
Pentateuch.     Samuel  wrote  his  own  book  (and)  the  books 

*  i.g.,  AgcUmt  Cdnu,  diap.  liU. 
'   *  AcU  ir.  35 ;  Heb.  iv.  7. 

*  In  Mark  i.  3,  3,  R.V..  M>L  iiL  I,  +  It^tlh  xL  J  II  qnoMd  as 
"written  in  the  prophet  IteUi";  in  Matt.  nviL  9,  Zecfa.  d.  IS,  13 
•nitfcned  toM  "spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet";  piobablfeliewlien 


the  muMut  of  authors  of  qnotttions  have  been  inserted  by  scribes,  1 
nftRDces  are  wriUen  or  printed  in  Eiq^  Bibles.  Tboir  the  oaae 
<■  Daniel "  giren  in  Matt  xxir.  15  is  absent  from  Mark,  R.V.,  and  Lakt) 
sjid  "Jeremiah  "  is  omitted  bjr  some  authorities  in  Matt.  ii.  17. 

*  Babjrkmian  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  £  14b.  Tbouch  this  editioa  of 
the  Talmud  was  oompoaed  about  A.D.  500,  the  pasasce.in  qosalion  is  • 
"  baraitha,"  or  early  tradition  from  tlie  age  of  the  Mishna,  *.*.■,  the  second 
century  A.D.  .Buhl,  CVmmm,  p.  5.' 
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of  JodgM  ind  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  qt  PnOmi  by 
tbe  ten  venenble  dden,  Adam  the  first  man,  Mdchizedek, 
Afanham,  Mow*,  Haman,  Jeduthmi,  Asaph,  and  the  three 
■«»  of  Koiah.  Jtnmitth  wrote  his  own  book,  the  Jigok* 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his  friends  (wrote 
the  books  included  in)  the  mnemonic  book  Y4Ll^.Sh.a.Q.,  «•'•, 
Isaiah  {Yukayah&\  Proverbs  {MuWIm),  Canticles  {SAtr 
hask-SMrim),  and  ^cdesiastes  {Qoheltth).  The  Mm  of  Hk 
Great  Synagogue  (wrote  the  books  included  in)  the  mnemonic 
word  HaNDaG,  U,  Esekiel  (ye  Hezkel),  the  Twelve  (JVet- 
AUm),  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Eura  wrote  his  own  book  and 
continued  the  'genealogies  of  thc^  books  of  Chronicles  dowiv 
to^his  own  times.  .  .  .  l^at  who  completed  them  (the  books 
**of  Chronicles)  7    Nehemiah  ben  Hachaliah." 

Cleariy,  "wrote"  qmn<M  be  used  here  of  the  literary  com> 
position  of  our  presentbpoks.  The  Book  of  Joshua  mrratea 
tbe  death  of  Joshua;'^  Bode  of  Samuel  narrates  tbe  whde 
reign  of  David,  while  Samuel  died  before  his  accession.  The 
Gnat  Synagogue,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  a  post-exilic  institii- 
tion,  and  the  Talmud  could  not  mean  that  Amos  and  Heaea 
were  poft-exilic.  Note,  too,  that  David's  "writing"  of  the 
Psalms  does  not  exclude  "  ten  venerable  eUers  "  firom  a  share 
b  tbe  work.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  when  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time  spoke  of  anyone  "writit^"  a  book,  they 
used  the  term  m  a  very  ehutic  sense;  either  of  preparing 
tlie  final  edition  which  took  its  place  in  the  Canon,  or  of 
having  some  connection  with  the  book,  as  being  its  heRH 
and  die  author  of  part  of  its  contents.  Simikriy,  although 
Bcdus.  xliv.-xlix.  implies  that,  in  the  author's  time,  the 
books  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  bore  their  present  titles, 
it  does  not  assert  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  titles, 
were  the  litenuy  authors  of  the  books  in  their  present  form. 
Even  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  dilate  on  Moses'  gifts  as  a 
legishtor,  and  speak  of  him  as  prophesying  his  death  and 
burial,  lay  tittle  stress  on  his  actual  literary  authorship. 

There  ia  a  stucy  in  Fourth  Eadns,  e.  a.d.  90-100,  that  the 
Law  was  burnt,  and  that  Bsra  was  inspired  to  dictate  afresh 
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ninetf-four  books  to  fhre  scribes,  seventy  of  which  >«eie 
Kserred  fo/ scholars  and  twenty-four  published*  This  strange 
legend  seems  to  point  to  a  tradition  of  an  extensive  post-exilic 
revision  of  the  Law  and  the  rest  of  the  O.T. 

Thus  the  external  evidence  as  to  authorship  showrthat  the 
books  of  the  O.T.  had  their  present^  titles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(including  Joshua  to  a  Kings,  less  Ruth)  had  such  titlea 
.  about  B.C.  200 ;  and  that  the  Pentateuch  existed  in  its  present 
form  e.  b.c  300.  Further,  Moses  and  others  named  in  such 
titks  are  often  spoken  of  as  in  some  sense  authors  of  the 
books  to  whid)  their  names  are  attached,  but  the  extant 
evidence  suggests  that  they  may  not  always  have  been  credited 
with  the  literary  authorship  of  these  bool^  in  Uieir  present 
fonn.  Otherwise,  our  authorities  seem  to  have  had  no  in- 
fbrmation  on  the  subject  but  that  given  by  the  titles  and 
Other  coittents  of  the  O.T.  Practically,  therefore,  ,we  are 
left  to  determine  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  from 
the  same  evidence. 

3.  ThA  Gtoaaral  Ooimw  of  Oritielim.  It  fdlows,  from  what 
has  been  maintained  in  the  section  on  Exteriml  Evidence^ 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  either  that  Jewish  views  as  to 
date  and  authorship  were  based  on  any  careful  and  thorough 
investigations,  or  even  that 'their  statements  are  intended  to 
ascribe  literary  authorship  to  the  persons  whose  names  they 
nte  u  titles  of  books.  The  Pentateudi,  for  instance,  might 
be  called  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  car^  his  authority,  even 
if  it  wu  not  composed  by  him ;  it  represented  his  teaching 
and  his  spirit  Thus  the  criticism  of  our  books  bad  not 
really  begun  vriten  the  Church  took  over  the  O.T.  from  the 
Syhagogue.  With  the  books,  the  Church  also  took  the  titles, 
and  the  loose  understanding  that  the  personal  tides  were, 
M  fiur  M  possible,  to  be  interpreted  as  ascriptions  of  author- 
ship.    With  slight  exceptions,  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the 

*  sir.  19-4I;  the  book  ii  adhd  s  Eidias  in  tha  TSaMOi  ^mOoa  of  thi 
Apoatffkm.  "At  tm*Bltf-km  pnUiihed  books  an  imbaUy  Aoas  of  Iks 
0<T.,  wUA  w«*  oftas  itckontd  m  twcnty-fbur. 
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•videnee  of  date  and  authorship.  The  intellect  of  Cbriatian 
■cboian  was  preoccupied  with  the  Canon  and  oriticisin  of  . 
the  N.T.,  and  with  the  construction  of  a  iTStem  of  theology. 
Meanwhile,  popular  usage  hardened  into  definite  and  rigid 
•hape  the  tr^tional  views  taken  over  from  the  Rabbis. 
Li^se  of  time  gave  the  authority  of  prescription  to  what 
had  merely  been  accepted  by  an  o/fose  assetU;  and,  through- 
<3Ut  the  middle  Ages,  the  cruel  weight  of  ecclesiastical 
intolerance  effectually  crushed  any  movement  to  reopen  a 
question  which  both  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  were 
■ui^>osed  to  have  settled.  Nevertheless,  here  and  there^  a 
passage  of  a  hther,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  or  of  » 
RabU,  like  Ibn  Ezra,  shows  that  the  objectioru  to  the 
traditional  views  were  patent  to  competent  sdiolaii  who  were 
also  independent  thinkers. 

The  Reformation  promised,  at  first,  to  liberate  criticism; 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  the  pioneen  of  modem  biUical   * 
criticism;  they  set  aside  traditional  views  on  some  poinia 
connected  with  the  Apocrypha  and  minor  O.T.  books.    But 
history  repeated  itadf,  the  Protestant  leaders  were  mainly 
occupied  with  the  revohition  in  Church  goveniment  and«> 
the  reconstruction  of  theology.    The  traditioiud  views  whidi 
the  Primitim  Church  had  accepted  hyoHtu  asstnt  from  the 
Rabbis,  the  Protestants  again  accepted,  with  little  change, 
firoQ  the  Church  of  Rome.    About  this  period,  and  before 
and  after,  Spinoza,  Grotius,  and  others,  besides  the  great 
'reformers,   made   beginnings  of  O.T.   criticism  in  various 
directions;   but  there  was  no  comprehensive  or^jhorough 
investigation  into  the  date  and  authwship  ol  the  r^Mctive 
books.    The  movement  towards  inquiry  was  checked,  and,    ' 
in  the  absence  of  any  emphatic  challenge,  it  came  to  be 
supposed  that  the  traditional  views  were  part  <d  the  body 
of  Christian  trudi,  which  Protestants  held  in  common  with  ' 
die  Qiurch  of  Rome. 

It  wu  only  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  tha^  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  began  to  be  systematically 
applied  to  O.T.  criticism.    Since  then,  the  question  of  the 
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date,  authorship,  etc,  of  all  the  books  of  the  O.T.  has  been 
carefully  examined  The  process  has  been  long,  bborious,  and 
difficult,  and  is  by  no  means  completed  Two  special  causes 
have  added  to  the  difficulty,  (i)  In  most  cases,  and  till 
recently  in  all  cases,  the  scholars  engaged  in  this  taak'wete 
ttuned  tb  take  the  traditidnal  views  for  granted  >nd  to  assume 
that  they  were  always  supported  by  conclusive  evidence. 
When  a  scholar  wu  engaged  in  a  fresh  and  independent 
examination  of  some  one  subject,  on  all  other  subjects  he 
was  almost  obliged  to  assume  the  traditional  views,  which 
had  moulded  all  his  habits  of  thought  on  the  O.T.  Hence 
the  first  solutions  proposed  often  blend  the  assumptions  of 
tnulition  and  the  results  of  criticism  iii  the  most  curious 
Gudiion.  (3)  On  the  other  hand  it  was  soon  discovered  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  strong  evidence  supposed  to  support  the 
dder  views  simply  did  not  exist ;  and  that  what  seemed  to  be 
evidence  was  often  quite  irrelevant  Hence  there  arose  a 
tendency  to  reject  both  views  and  evidence  in  too  wholesale 
a  fiuhioa  For  these  two  reasons  results  have  had  to  be 
tevised  and  reconsidered  again  amf  again.  But  there  are 
•%ns  that  something  like  finality  is  being  reached  as  to  the 
main  fiurts ;  although  in  dealing  with  a  very  ancient  literature 
chiefly  by  interrud  evidence,  results  must  always  be  approxi- 
mate, there  will  always  be  a  broad  margin  of  uncertainty, 
within  which  different  scholars  will  arrive  at  different  results. 

There  has  alsd  been  a  third  difficulty.  Naturally,  anxiety 
has  been  felt  lest  the  processes  and  results  of  critidsm  should 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tkMis  of  essential  Christian  doctrines.  Now,  however,  the 
new  positions  have  met  with  widespread  acceptance  for  toon 
than  a  generation,  and  eiqierience  shows  that  ministers  and 
Christians  generally  hold  such  positions  without  losing  anf- 
thing  of  their  fiiliiess  of  sinritual  life,  or  of  their  seal  and 
success  m  the  service  of  their  Master. 

In  many  respects,  especially  in  the  Proj^etical  Books, 
criticism  has  substantially  confirmed  traditional  views ;  in 
many  other  matters  those  views  have  been  considerably 
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BOffified,  w  ^ven  totiidy  set  ande     The  genend  nsult, 
however,  tendi  not  to  weaken,  but  to  ttiengtben,  the  qiiritual 
'    authority  and  value  of  the  Old  Testament 

TYie  T«Ty  eeaenl  itateiDeot  givdn  above  wooM  apply  to  afaioil  aO 

■choob  of  criudim.    Sone  tdioiift,  bowrt<r,  beikve  that  the  oltiBatc 

icaultt  of  ciiticuoi  will  be  mach  mwe  in  acoonlanoe  witb  tiaditioaal  view* 

.    than  the  poiitioa  takeo  in  the  O.T.  leciioa  of  thia  book.    Cf,  Ttthct  and 

AluifwH*  on  Utenbue^ 

4.  aaaoB.— The  idea  of  a  Canon,  or  ooUectkm  of  books 
.  distinguished  from  all  others  by  unique  inspiration  and 
'religious  authority,,  was  fully  established  among  the   Jews 

before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Yet  there  was 
.  not  unanimity  as  to  the  eipu:t  list  of  canonical  books.    The 

Hebrew  collection  of  sacred  books  was  less  numerous  than 

that  used  by  Greek-speaking  Jews.    Even  amongst  Palestinian 

Jews  the  canonidty  of  Ezekiel,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Esther, 
*  Prpverbs,  and  Canticles  was  still  discussed  in  the  first  century 
"iLD.  But  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  c.  a.o.  '90,  seems  to  have 
•.  fijced  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  O.T.  as  we  now  have  it; 

and  this  t^anon  was  confirmed  by  the  Mishna,  c  a.i>.  soo. 
'  The  O.T.  as  publishM,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Masoretic  editors, 

not  earlier  than  about  k-o.  150,  and  as  printed  in  our  Hebrew 

BiUes,  consists  of  three  parts : — 

(L)  2Wmi,  or  Pentateuch.    ;,        ; /.         v  ;  ■       "^ 
(iL)  Ntbktlm,  or  Prophets. 

{m)  JMmm  XPsMtOm,  or   Fust   Volume   of  the 
'^f'  Prophets,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

{i)  Nttiatm  'AiirMm,  or  Second  Vdume  of  the 
j^.,;  Prophets,'  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esdcid,  and  tite 
•     Twelve. 

(ill)  KtiMMm,  or  Hapographa,  Chronidea,  PaaliB% 
Job,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ena,  and  Nehemiah; 
and  the  five  festival  rolls,  or  MegilUfk,  Ruth, 
Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  *MhfT 

>  AmUmt.  Icn  prabsble,  aptaaatioa  of  M  aad  (»)  is  «««Briiar''  aad 
"  later  ptopbiti." 
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fa 

Thii  poafiag  h  reco|pfii8ed  in  the  N.T.  in  the  frequent 
refereooet  to  "the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"'  and  once  to 
"the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms."* 
Similarly  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  speaks  of  the  Law, 
the  Pn^>hets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers.  Thus  the 
two  first  sections  of  the  Canon,  the  law  and  the  Prophets, 
Mem  fully  accepted  in  their  present  form  before  &c  130, 'and 
almost  certainly  before  b.c.  soa  The  canonical  status  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  im{died  in  Chronicles,  b.C' 300-150;  the 
priestly  code  became  canonical  under  Eira  and  Ndiemiah ; 
the  kernel  of  Deuteronomy  under  Josiah. 

So  fitt  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  Canon  of  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis.  Although  the  canonidty  of  some  of 
our  O.T.  books  was  matter  for  discussion,  no  serious  attempt 
■eems  to  have  been  njad^  to  include  in  the  Jlewish  Canon  any 
bodu  not  contained  in  our  O.T.*  The  Alexandrine  and  other 
Hellenistic  Jews,  however,  had  a  wider  canon,  including,  in 
addition  to  all  the  books  of  our  O.T.,  our  Apocrypha,  viz., 
the  additions  to  Esther,  the  additions  to  Daniel  {i.e.,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the 
Dragon),  Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  Esdias,  i  and  2  Maccabees,  Ecdesiasticus,  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Judith,  and  Tobit 
^Although  we  have  no  eaily  express  statements  that  the 
Hellienistic  Jews  had  this  wider  canon,  two  considerations 
p(Mnt  to  its  existence:  (L)  In  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint  the  ApoayjitiL  are  hot  collected  in  a  final 
^)pendix,  but  are  distributed  amongst  the  other  bodes 
as  if  of  equal  authority.  Although  all  these  MSS.  are 
dhristian,  the  anangement  is  jnobably  borrowed  from  the 
Hdlenistic  Jews,  (ii)  The  Apocrypha  were  dten  included 
io  the  Christian  Canon.  Now  Christian  sdiolars  who  refused 
to  accept  any  but  oar  O.T.  books,  did  so  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pakttbian  Jews.  Probably,  therefore,  those  who 
accepted  a  wider  canon  also  followed  Jewish  authority— in 
this  caae^  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 
>,tfatt.viLis.«tc  ■JLdwsiiv.44. 
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Wiih  slight  exceptions  die  books  of  the  FalesdiAn  Canon 
have  beoi  aniTenidI]r  received  by  the  Christian'  Churcl).' 

Christendom  has  never  arrived  at*  any  unanimous  decision 

'  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  O.T.  Apocrypha.    In  the  Patristic 

period  and  throughout  the  Middle  Age^  there  were  scholar* 

who  preferred  the  Palestinian  Canon ;  but  p<^lar  usage  and 

'Church  authority  adopted  the  wider  Canon  of  the  Septuag^nl^ 

At  the  Refonnatiott-  the  Protestant  Churches  practically 
limited  their  O.T.  to  the  Palestinian  Canon,  but  at  the  Council 
'>^  Trent,  in  1546,  the  Church  of  Rome  authoritatively 
accepted  the  Canon  of  the  Vulgate,  which  includes  the  bulk 
of  O.T.  Apocrypha.*  The  Greek  Church  arrived  at  a  similar 
decision  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  1673.* 

>  Some  Syrian  authorities  omitted  Chronicle*,  Ezra  and  Nehtaiali, 
Ettber  and  Job ;  and  the  canonkity  of  Either  was  not  AiUy  acknowteilged 
even  in  the  fourth  centunr  A.D.;  Athanaaiua  and  Gttgoty  Naiianifn  both 
omit  it  firom  their  liiti.— Bdhl,  O.T.  Ctutm,  Bog.  tr.,  pp.  $3,  $8. 

*  Jerome  attempted  to  limit  the  O.Yl^The  Mertiniu  Canon,  bat  the 
'■  CoaDcil  of  Carthage,  held  in  a.d.  397,  aeoeptM  the  ApoeiTpha  ai  well. 

*  i.*.,  the  addition*  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  Banch,  the  Letter  of 
Janmiah,  i  and  a  Maccabees,  Judith,  Tofait,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Wisdom. 

«B0HL,p.6$.  •      , 
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CHAPTER  II.  . 

EARLIER  HISTORICAL  BOOKS 
GENESIS  TO  KINGS     . 


1.  AlptMbetiaJ  Tafak  of  Tcmis 

IS.  E. 

udSyiAM*. 

i«.  JB. 

S.  Method*  of  COnpiMitioik 

17.  D. 

).  Eadier  Theotiet.   ^     - 

il  JED. 

4.  Carmtt  Docwncntafr 

!»•  H. 

Theofie*. 

ia  P.                            - 

5.  MethnHiof  Analyiii. 

at.  CompletloaorPenlMeiidi. 

«.  LimltatioiM  of  AMlyiis. 

aa.  MomOc  Elementti 

7.  Gcncnl  Table  of  Analyiia. 

aj.  GcDctii. 

S.  Skeldi  of  Aignment 

a4.  Exodna. 

9.  Ai|WDeiit  horn  Hfatocicd 

*$.  LetiticM.         _^    ' 

106.  Numben. 

la  AiKmnent  from  TbeoloQr. 

a7.  Dentetooomy. 

II.  ^igamealt  from  litcniy 

aS.  Joibna. 

Fmlldt. 

a9.  Judges 

li.  LiBfuistic  Aignment. 

^ja  R«th.« 

13.  Aignment  from  Mutual  Rda- 

31.  SamneL     ' 

Haw  of  DocmiMntt. 

3a.  Kiogt. 

H.J. 

33.  TeadiingofHiitariealBooka. 

I.  AlpkBbvUnl  TMd*  of  tan*  Htd  Sjpaboli.— 

^,  DiUnumn't  sjrmbol  for  P. 
B,       „  „      „  B. 

Bo^  tftki  CefOtHtmt,  Exodus  zx-xxiiL,  |$  5, 15. 
JM  0/  iJk  J^mr  CmtuMh,  Wdlhaiuen's  title  for  the 
Priestly  Code.  ,^  ■,:,-.■■'■..  ,^ 

C  IMUmann's  symbol  for  J. 

*  JMSl  b  indaded  in  tUi  dwntei  in  otder  to  fcOoir  tlie  ananinnent  of 
tlw  Bi«jttifa  Ubie  t  it  ia  doabtM  whether  it  can  be  GaUed  •' aarite,"     . 

15  ■■■-■?^"'- 
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J7,  either  the  Kemd  of  Denteronony,  or  the^Senteronomie 
nutoiid  genenlly,  or  in  any  particular  book,  gg  17,  ij. 

P\  the  Kernel  of  Deuteronomy. 

/>',  D*,  Deuteronomic  material  later  than  D'. 

IkL,  Kittel'i  symbol  for  a  History  of  David,  identified  by 
BnddewithJ.   k 

DttUtnntmy,  Ktm^of,  see  Kernel  of  Deuteronomy. 

Deuiirfntmit,  applied  to.  material  in  the  Kernel  of  Deu- 
teronomy, or  moie  widely  to  material  in  the  style  of 
Deuteronomy,  for  whidi  "  Deuteronomistic "  is  some 
times  used. 

JJeuttroHomk  EpiUmu,  the  abstnuVof  an  earlier  sooroe 
made  by  the  Deuteronomic  author  of  Kings,  I3S. 

Deutmmomist,  Author  of  Deuteronomy,  or  of  D't'etc. 

PaUenmomis/ic,  see  Deuteronomic 

ZJA-D'orR".  '  ' 

£,  the  Elohist  Prophetic  Document,  or  its  author,  g  15.  :, 

£\  earliest  stratum  of  E. 

£*,  E*,  later  strata  of  E. 
.  El,  symbol  used  in  this  work  for  the  narratives  concemiiv 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  g  3a.  « 

-Elohist,  used  by  earlier  criti(;s  for  the  author  of  all  the 
Elohistic  material  in  the  Hexateuch,  U.,  P  +  E;  by 
-:'_,  .       later  critics  for  E,  g  3,  15. 

Wohist,  First  or  Earlier,  title  given  to  P  by  critics  who 
supposed  it  to  be  the  earliest  document  of  Hetateuch. 
■  ,Mloltist,  Later  or  Second,  title  given  to  E  by  critics  mentioned 
above. 

EMustie  Pn^heHt  Dootment,%  g  rs. 

Grundsckrift,  name  given  to  the  Elohistic  material,  P-fB, 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  framework  of  the  whole,  g  3. 

A  La^v  of  Holiness,  P>,  g  19. 

JRhmAwc^  jflbr;,  Pentateuch+ Joshua.^  ^^^^^^^?^ 

ffotsness,  Lctm  of,  tea  Law  of  Holiness. 

/,  die  Jdwvistic  Profriietic  Document,  or  ka  antlwr,  S 14* 

/>,  earliest  stratum  of  J. 

/I /^  later  strata  of  J.  ^  ^a  •     »  > 
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JR^  the  document  obtained  by  combining  J  and  E,  1 16. 
JEDt  the  document  obtained  by  combining  JE  and  D, 

I18.  „  . 

Jtt  lUttel'f  lymbol  for  a  History  of  David  mainly  identified 

by  Budde  with  J. 
JthavistU  Prophetic  Document,  ],  $  14. 
Ktrntl  of  DtHttnmomy,  the  contents  of  the  first  edition  of 

Deuteronomy,  D*,  §  17. 
Law  of  Holiness,  Leviticus  xviL-xxvL,  H  or  PS  §  19. 
/*,  eiUier  the  Priestly  Code,  or  any  material  by  priestly 

writers,  §  sa 
/*S  the  Law  of  Holiness,  H,  §  19. 
/**,  the  Priestly  Code  proper.  *     .    . 

P\  P*,  P*,  later  additions  to  the  Priestly  Code. 
Priestfy  Code,  P«,  $  ao. 
Prophetic  Documents,  ]  and  B. 
Q,  Wellhausen's  symbol  for  P«. 
H,  editor,  or  matter  added  by  an  editor. 
Ji^,  editor  who  added  D  to  JB,  or  matter  compoaed  by 

him,  §  17.  ^ 

X^',  editor  who  combined  J  and  E,  or  matter  added  by 

him,  §  16. 
M',  editor  who  combined  JED  and  P,  or  later  priestly 
'  editors  who  supplemented  the  Pentateuch  and  other 

historical  books,  §  ai. 
S,  Kittel's  symbol  for  a  iMotj  of  Saul,  mainly  identified 

by  Budde  with  J,  §31. 
51s;  Kittel's  symbol  for  a  history  of  Saul,  mainly  identified 

by  Bodde  with  E*.  S  3t. 

a.  Ifwttodi  of  Oonq^Mttioii. — A  lustoiy  of  ancient  tiijiea 
is  the  last  stage  of  a  process  by  which  it  is  cotmected  with 
the  events  it  describes.  The  intervening  links  are,  amongrt 
other  things,  the  effects  of  Uiese  events,  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  and  eariier  histories.  In  a  first-class  history 
we  have  the  result  of  careful  study  of  these  authodtici; 
the  author  combinet  iafofaiation  from  raripus  ■ouioet,  and 
c 
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lecoMtnicts  the  nature,  sequence,  uid  relation  of  events; 

he  also  adds  notes  whidi  give  neferences  to  and  extracts 

rfrom  his  authorities.    The  text  is  the  homogeneous  work 

>«f  a  single  mind,  and  rests  primarily  on  the  authority  of 
the  author ;  its  accuracy  depends  partly  on  that  of  his  sources, 

■  partly  on  his  industry,  honesty,  intelligence,  and  imagination. 
.The  notes  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  judgment  of  the 

'  Biodem  historian  by  the  statements  of  the  ancient  anthoritiec 
.  In  our  O.T.  books  this  advanced  form  of  history  has  not  yet 
,  been  reached.  They  stop  short  at  a  much  earUar  stage,  and 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  notes  of  such  a  work  without 
the  text  There  were  early  sources,  the  documents  in  which 
tradition  was  first  wjitten  down,  or  the  contemporary  account 
of  events.  Later  writers  utilised  these  in  primitive  fiuhion. 
In  the  ancient  East  custom  and  tradition  were  siq>reme ;  wheri 
once  a  story  had  taken  shape,  its  general  form  and,  in  a 
measure,  even  its  words, were  sacred*  Yet,  from  time  to 
time,  Isradite  scholars  were  inspired  to  attempt  a  fuller  and 

'    more  qiiiitual  treatment  of  the  annals  .of  the  chosen  people. 

:  A  modem  author  tries  to  be  original  in  method  and  language 
— in  the  text  of  his  works,  but  not  in  his  notes;  there  he 
is  most  anxious  to  reproduce  his  authorities  as  accurately 
Is  possible.  The  ancient  historian  reproduced  and  sui^de- 
mented;  he  did  not  write  a  new  woHc  of  his  owa  He 
used  an  ancient  'book  as  a  groundwwk,  into  which  he 
inserted  bis  new  material ;  he  retained  tinte-honoured  phrases, 
and  interwove  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  his  sources 
with  each  other,  and  with  connecting  matter  and  other 
additions  of  his  own,  into  a  most  remarkable  literary  mosaic 
In  the  course  of  this  process  he  expressed  his  conception 
of  the  coarse  of  events,  and  his  judgment  on  history ;  he 
omitted  objectionable  passages,  or  accommodated  them  to 
ttie  better  taste  and  higher  spiritual  feeling  of  bUer  times; 
he   explained,   iUnstrated,   expanded,   or   moralised.     Like 

>  In  Uw  Mioe  wj  cbildren  letcst  any  depwtiire  from  tbe  bntiliw  fom 
of  a  tivoarite  moct,  and  aMity  pctnde  hne  «  predilectioa  for  aanaUrcs 
*«|B  tte  wotdi  of  Scriptww  ksiyf^--iadairiily  ti«  A.V. 
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modem  historians,  he  exercised  his  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion as  to  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  m$ai  hare  happened, 
and  sup[demented  or  even  corrected  the  earlier  narrativs  . 
aocording^jr.  Nevertheless,  he  retained  as  many  and  as 
extenaiTe  verbatim  extracts  as  possible;  he  was  not  writing 
a  new  book  of  hia  own,  but  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
the  old  history.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
shows  that  Matthew  and  Luke  largely  consist  of  matter 
extracted  verbatim  firom  older  sources,  and  in'  Tatian't 
Dittitstttvii  a  continuous  narrative  is  constructed  by  piecing 
togethtt  extracts  from  the  four  Gospels.  Similarly,  Chroniclet 
is  an  mfificate  oomUnation  of  sections  from  the  eariier 
historical  books  with  the  author's  additions.  Several  v^i*^, 
in  Judges  i  occur  in  dififrent  parts  of  Joshua.  But  tin 
mi^iod  of  tuing  verbatim  extracts  from  eariier  works  ia 
not  confined  to  cases  where  the  same  passige  is,  still  found 
in  two  O.T.  books.  A  careful  examinatido  -of  the  bodes 
«•  an  now  dealing  with  shows  that  they  are  made  up  of 
extracts  from  eariier  works,'  which  are  only  preserved  so 
far  as  they  are  tontained  in  our  present  books.  By  using  ' 
this  method  the  authors,  or  rather  editors,  have  done  us 
much  better  service  than  if  they  hkd  rewritten  the  history 
in  modem  fashioa  For  the  statements  in  these  books,  we 
have  not  merely  the  authority  of  late  editors,  but  of  one  or 
nwe  eariier  souitiefi  . 

3.  Baaflsir  TiMtlaa.— We  have  only  qwce  to  state  bfiefly 
the  chief  types  of  these  theories,  and  here  and  there  to^give  : 
some  slight  indication  of  the  grounds  on  whidi  they  have  been 
advocated  or  rejected. 

(a)  Authonhip  by  Motes,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  the  PropMs. — 
This  view,  though  supported  by  many  other  arguments,  pncti> 
cally  rests  on  the  supposed  consensus  of  opinion  of  tfib 
Rabbis  and  the  earty  Church.  It  contains  an  important 
dement  of  troth.  The  Pentateuch  is  Moauc,  tnasmocb  aa 
it  rests  on  A«  authmily  of  Moses,  and  has  its  roots  b  his 
work  and  teaching.    Its  laws  were  pnnnulgated  by  the  Jewish 
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letdets,  and  iccqifed  by  the  people,  because  tbey  were  rightly  ' 
believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  revelation  made  to 
him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophets  had  a  share 
in  composing  editing,  and  preserving  the  sacred  records. 
But  there  is  no  appreciable  evidence  that  Moses,  Joshua,  or 
Samuel  actually  wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  or  Samuel,  or  that  the  prophets  composed  the  Book 
of  Kings.*  The  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  naturally  suggested 
the  use  of  the  phrases,  "  Law  *  of  Moses,"  or  "  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,"  as  titles  of  the  Pentateuch.  When>  once 
the*  titles  were  established,  they  were  sure  to  be  interpreted 
as  implying  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  literary  composition, 
was  the  personal  work  of  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
editors  who  gave  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel  their  present  form,  included  in  these  works  the 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  Moses,  Joshua;  aiid  Samuel 
respectively.  This  fact  shows  that  ft  was  neither  intended 
not  expected  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  literary  cobh' 
positions  by  these  three  great  leaders.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  historical  books  shows  Ait  they  contain  material  from 
sources  belonging  to  different  ages,  and  that  much  of  their 
contents  must  be  later  than  the  times  of  the  leaders  whose 
names  they  bear.  Hence  the  claims  of  Samuel  and  Joshua 
to  auth(»«hip  even  of  parts  of  books  are  not  strongly  urged; 
and  almost  all  critics  admit  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  an 
i^{»eciable  amount  of  editorial  additions  made  long  after 
the  Mosaic  Age.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  work,  is  still  ascribed  to  Moses  by 
some  scholars ;  but  the  tendency  'bf  criticism  is  to  minimise 
the  Mosaic  elements. 

(b)  7X«  Older  Doeumentary  TTuory.-r-The  modem  criticism 
of  die  historical  books  starts  with  the  publication  in  1753,  by 

*  <9C  Ch.  L  f  a,  Extenal  Eridence. 

•  TIrU,  of  which  word  "Uw"  to  tn  qimttofiKtocy  eqahwlcnt.  TWitA 
WM  origiMlly  uaed  of  uy  instruction  on  religious  matters,  whether  givca 
fay  priest  or  ptooliM.    bits  Mtttor  oes  it  k  monaUn  to ''isTriattOB" 


'i^  v'?-f 'V?  ^'  .SV.^Vr^-^g'-l- 
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Astnic,  a  French  phTrician,  of  his  ConjeOuns  rur  la  mimoira 
originaux  dont  il  paroit  qut  Moyst  ie$t  urn  pour  tompostr 
k  livre  de  la  Genese.  Noticing  that  the  divine  name  Elokim . 
was  used  throughout  some '  sections  of  Genesis,  and  the 
divine  name  Jehovah  throughout  others,  he  aiudys^  the  book 
into  two  main  sources,  the'  Elohistit  and  the  Jchmistic,  and 
ten  minor  sources,  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments.  Moses, 
according  to  Astruc,  arranged  this  material  in  four  columns, 
the  contents  of  which  were  afterwards  rewritten  as  a  con- 
secutive wort* 

(c)  71u  Fragmentary  Thet»^.*— The  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  long  confined  to  Genesis.  The 
analysis  into  sources  was  carried  to  extremes,  and  it  was 
maintained  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  a  compilation 
from  a  huge  number  of  more  or  less  independent  fragments. 
The  numerous  resemblanc&i  between  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  were  observed,  and  the  two  books  were  ascribed  to 
the  same  author.*  This  analysis  excluded  the  possibility 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

<d)  The  Supplement  theoryS-lhR  permanent  elements  of 
the  Fragmentary  Theory  were  the  assertion  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  of  its  close  connection 
with  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  consequent  denial  of  its 
Mosaic  authorship.  But  criticism  soon  returned  to  the  lines 
indicated  by  Astruc.  Though  a  section  might  not  connect 
with  what  went  before  and  after,  it. was  seen  to  connect 
with  a  series  of  similar  sections  throughout  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua.  Deuteronomy  was  soon  seen  to  be  substantially 
mdependpnt  The  rest  [Moved  to  be  cominled  firom  older 
documents,  often  interwoven,  especially  in  the  narrative 
sections,  in  a  very  intricate  £uhion.  For  this  compilation 
Astiuc's  analysis  into  a  main  Elohistic  document  and  a 
main  Jehovistic  document  was  accepted,  and  extended  to 

>  HOUINOBB,  p.  )|I. 

*  Gkddu,  i79> ;  Vatbb,  tSoa-iSos. 

*  Gbodss,  if.  Adois,  Dttumtmti,  itc,  L  »dv. 

*  Stahbun,  iSjo;  EwAU>,  1831:  TUCH,  iSjS. 
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die  wbde  Hexatendi,'  ontnde  of  DeHteronomj.*  The 
Elohtitic  documeat  wu  deuly  the  framework  of  Ae  #hole 
book,  into  which  the  other  nuUerial  had  been  fitted.  Hence 
it  was  natorallj  supposed  that  this  framework  wu  the  older 
book,  and  that  the  Jehovistic  material  had  been  added  tj 
a  later  editor  to  supplement  the  original  text  Because  of 
the  use  of  the  Elohistic  material  as  a  framework,  it  has 
often  been  called  the  " Grundschrift "  or  "Fundamental 
Document"    Ewald  called  it  "the  Book  of  Origins." 

4.  Omttiit  DoeoaMintaiT  Theoiiai. 

(a)  Cmfit/ioM  of  tki  Anafysis.  —  Further  -examination 
showed  that  the  Elohistic  material  had  been  taken  hota 
two  sqiamte  documents,  the  Priestly  Code'  and  the  Elohistic 
Prophetic  Narrative;*  and  that,  although  the  Priestly  Code 
had  been  used  as  the  framework  of  the  Pentateuch,  die  odier 
material  had  not  been  composed  to  supjdement  it,  but  had 
been  taken  from  independent  documents.  Further  analjnAi 
has  been  occupied  with  the  d^ailed  division  of  the  books 
between  the  several  documents,  and  in  showing  that  the 
main  documents  are  themsdves  composite,  especially  that 
die  Priestly  Code  may  be  divided  into  the  older  Law  of 
Holiness*  and  die  more  recent  Priesdy  Code  proper*;  and 
diat  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  extend  into  Judges, 
Samoel,  and  Kings. 

^  the  result  of  this  long  investigation  there  is  substantial 
agreement  bn  the  following  points:—  ; 

The  Pentateuch  is  compiled  firom  four  main  docnnents: 
the  two  Prophetic  Documentii  the  Jeboviitiic  Q\,  vdpg 

^  .  :/^'\'  ■^'[^:-^:".-,.-:  ■-. 

'  Tte«  an  mhU  twiku  of  the  eontwdta  worit  ia  ov  book  of  OsM;. 
SooonDcot 

*  P,  odhd  ot  OM  tfaM  the  FInt  EtoUtt  by  tbost  who  ngMdod  k  ■•  Iks 
older  of  dw  two. 

«  B,  rimilsriy  somtimce  adkd  the  Sooood  EkhiM.  The  laoljnii  of 
the  BkiUetie  mmtmU  into  these  two  dowwemi  wee  aade  by  HopfcM, 
itS3.  but  bed  been  eoneeled  by  flcea,  Aoon,  L  sxviM.    . 

•Ho»P«.  •f. 
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Jtheieah  in  G«n.,  the  Elohistic  (EX  using  Elokm  in 
Qen^j  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  using  Elokm  in  Gen. ;  the 
bulk  of~Deuteronomy  (D). 

The  Priestly  Code  includes  on  earlier  work,  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (H),  Lev.  xyii.-xxvL  There  are  post-eadlic  elements 
in  the  Hexateuch. 

Josiah's  law-book  was  an  eariy  edition  of  Deuteronomy, 
.  and  was  composed  not  very  long  before  its  publication  in  6ai. 

The  Prophetic  Documents,  J  and  E^  are  older  than 
Deuteronomy. 

The  detailed  analysis,  as  for  as  the  division  into  P,  D  and 

the  combined  JE  are  concerned. 

,  '  » 

The  .following  points,  however,  are  still  matters  of  con- 
troveisy  :— 

The  rdative  age  of  D  and  P ;  whether  the  Priestly  Code^ 
u  a  whole,  apart  from  editorial  additions,  is  post-exilic 
and  later  than  Deuteronomy,  or  pre^dlid  and  earlier  than 
Deuteronomy. 

The~  relative  age,  mutual  relationship,  dates,  and  place  of 
pomposition  of  the.  Prophetic  Documents,  J  and  E. 

The   detailed  analysis   of   passages   containbig   material 
from  J  and  E  into  the  p<»tions  belonging  to  J  and  B 
respectively. 
y    The  presence  of  the  same  documents  in  the  Hexateoch 
'and  in  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 

The  process  by  which  J,  E,  and  D  were  combined 

The  analysis  of  the  four  main  documents  into  earlier 
sources  and  later  additions. 

The  time  and  mode  of  separation  of  Joshua  or  its  contAtt 
from  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch. 

(b)  Tkt  Thtory  of  the  Pn^xOic  origin  of  tht  Prtu^j^ 
Codt. — Of  the  above  points  of  difference,  that  concerning 
the  age  of  the  Priestly  Code  divides  the  critics  who  aocqit 
the  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  uito  two  schools.  A  minority, 
including  very  distinguished  schtriars,*  maintain  that  the  Law 

•  DauiAim,  KrTTEL,  «i^  ^;.j :. ''w  )(-■-■■,■  .'^  .■■■• ' 
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of  Holinen  may  include  deoaents  as  old  as  Moms,  and  Oe 
Kst  of  thePrieatly  Code  was  composed  befoie  Deuteronomy.* 
But  it  is  admitted  that  the  Law  of  Holiness,  though  contain- 
ing material  older  than  the  rest  of  the  Priestly  Code,  was 
itself  compiled  during  the  Exile,'  and  that  the  Code  contains 
post-exilic  material  But  those  who  regard  P  as  post-exilic 
would  admit  that  it  is  largely  based  on  pre-cxilic  customs 
and  ritual,  periiaps  partly  preserved  in  writing.  Hence  the 
■  difference  between  the  .two  schools  is  not  so  striking  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight  According  to  the  one,  P  is  pre«xilic 
with  post-exilic  additions ;  according  to  the  other,  P  is  post- 
exilic,  using  pr»«xilic  sources.  Both  views  would  be  included 
in  the  formula — P  is  a  combination  erf'  pre-exilic  and  post-exilic 
material. 

(c)  Tk*  Tktoij  of  the  Post-4xHu  origin  of  tki  Priettfy 
C»dt.* — ^Arrai^ing  the  four  main  documents  in  the  order 
J.  E,  D,  P.* 

As  this  is  the  theory  followed  throughout  the  present  work, 
it  is  explained  here  in  a  tabular  form,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
arguments  in  its  fitvour,  and  some  further  details  are  given 
in  later  sections.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Hexateoch 
is  the  final  result  of  a  long  development,  during  which  its 
material  passed  through  the  following  stages:—* 

ti  (i.)  file  events  of  early  Israelite  history,  the  work  and 
words  of  Moses,  {wimitive  Israelite  customs,  traditions,  and 
documents. 

(iL)  The  compilation,  c.  800-650,  of  the  two  Prophetic 
Doamients,  J  and  E,  which  include,  imUr  aUa,  the  earliest 
extant  edition  of  the  law  (the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Exodus 
n.-xxiiL),  and  some  early  poems. 

*  Acondiiig  &  DiLLMANM  umI  NdLOBKi,  t.  8aa 

*  DiLUUMR,  Num.,  etc.,  645  C 

*  Gbap.  Wbllbaussn,  KnaNSM,  Stadx,  etc. ;  Daivsi,  eta  lUi 
is  oAm  adlad  the  Griifiui  Theoiy,  and  k  taeid  by  the  najofity  of  raeatt 


*  Th«  priority  of  J  to  E  k  not  u  enential  foUuie  <tr  this  theofy. 

*  For  iho  «k«  of  ckuncM.  the  ankliiris  of  J,  E  uid  the  later  adcUtiaM 
to  D  sad  P  an  Mt  i«pi«Mnted  ia  thb  iaUc  i  tf.  H  14-sa 


•>'*''       '  ^  ((.^  ->  r  •' 
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Oiiy  )1ie  combination  of  J  *nd  E  into  a  single  work  JE, 
t.  650-600. 

a+E)  iy-jE.» 

(iv.)  The  Kernel  of  Deuteronomy,  D,  published  in  6a  i, 
compiled  somewhat  earlier.    Second  Edition  of  the  Law.    ) 
,      (v.)  Combination  of  JE  and  D  into  a  single  work  before 
the  end  of  the  Exile. 

OE  +  D)R<jJED. 

(fi)  Compilation  of  the  Law  of  Holiness,  H  or  P",  Lev. 
XTii.-xxvi.,  etc,  between  631  and  the  end  of  the  Exile.  Third 
Editbn  of  the  Law. 

(vil)  Compilation  of  the  Priestly  Code,  P,  and  the  in- 
.  corporation  with  it  of  the  Law  of  Holiness,  after  the  Exile; 
published  by  ^Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  444.    Fourth  Edition 
of  the  Law. 

(viii.)  Combination  of  JED  and  P,  and  exclusion  of 
Joshua  or  its  contents,*  thus  forming  our  Pentateucht 
Fifth  and  Final  Edition  of  the  Law,  and  Book  of  Joshua, 
shortly  after  444. 

(JED +  P)Rr»  Pentateuch -»- Joshua.  ,  •    '    1 

5.  Metboda  of  Analyala. — We  have  seen  that  the  use  of 
the  divine  name  Jehovah  in  some  sections  of  Genesis,  and 
Elohim  in  others,  afforded  a  clue  to  the  composite  character 
of  Uie  Pentateuch.  This  feature,  however,  is  only  one  of 
many.  There  is  a  multitude  of  abrupt  transitions,  repetitions, 
contradictions,  differences  of  style,  theological  standpoint,  and 
historical  situation,  which  are  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  a  single  consecutive  work;  but  which  are 
perfectly  intelligible  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  compiled 
ftoffl  indq>endent  documents.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
the  analysis  under  three  headings : — 

(a)  Thi  JUgal  Ctiu. — Most  of  the  legisbtion  is  contained 

*  i.*.,  lb*  oompotite  woik  JE  indadM  natter  fitMn  J  and  E  combined 
hf  a  Redactor  Rl*,  who  added  ncocaMiy  connecting  matter,  and  otheiwiN 
-    Modified  Ui  •ooroei.    The  other  equatioas  are  to  be  interpreted  in  tlie 
«me  way.  •  qf.  \\  si,  ag. 
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in  three  tepanUe  codes :  Tke  Book  of  tkt  Ctvtnant,  Erodut 
XX.  a4-xiiiL  19 ;  ITk  Ktmel  af  Dtuterontmy,  Deuteronomy 
v.-xxvi. ;  The  Laws  of  tkt  Priatfy  Code,  the  balk  of 
Exodus  xxv.-xL,i  Leriticus,  Numbers  L-Xq  etc  Here 
huge  blocks  of  material  have  been  inserted  whole;  The 
differences  between  these  codes  show  that  thej  must  have 
been  composed  at  different  times  and  under  very  different 
circumstances.  Already,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  at  least 
three  documents  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  t|he  P«n- 
tateuch. 

(b)  Comtek  StetioHi.—k^tu\.  from  these  codes,  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  marked 
differences  between  consecutive  sections.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  two  accounts  of  the  Creation,  Genesis  L  i-iL  4* 
and  ii.  4b-35.  They  differ  in  style :  the  former  is  a  cantftilly 
ordered,  almost  scientific  statement,  arranged  in  formal 
schedules  of  the  same  type,  with  recuning  formulae;  the 
ktter  is  a  graphic  popular  narrative;  each  has  its  own 
vocabulary  and  idioms.  They  differ  in  theological  stand- 
point :  the  former  takes  great  trouble  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  anthropomorphism,  the  bitter  is  firankly 
anthrq>omorphic ;  the  interests  of  the  former  are  cosmiq 
it  is  concerned  with  earth  and  heavei\  and  all  life,  the 
latter  thinks  only  of  an  inland  province — nothii^  is  said 
of  fishes;  the  moral  of  the  former  is  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  sanctioned  by  the  divine  example,  that  of  the 
huter,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  as  sanctioned  by  primitive 
usage.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  contradict  each  other. 
In  the  former  the  animals  are  first  created,  and  then 
Ek>him,  by  a  single  utterance,  creates  mankind  in  two 
sexes ;  in  the  latter  a  man  is  first  formed,  then  the  animalsi 
then  a  woman. 

In  Exodus,  Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kii^ 

there  are  consecutive  sections  which  present  simihr  contrasts. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  single  author, 

writing  a  single  consecutive  work,  wrote  first  in  one  l^te 

*  Hm  aMia  tsoepdaa  is  Sndas  nod.  i8b-sniv.  a&,     -     4^^ 
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and  tfien  in  another.    Here  again  we  trace  compilation  from 
independent  documents. 

A  comparison  of  such  sections,  in  style,  theological  stand- 
Tpaiat,  and  historical  situation,  with  each  other  and  with  the 
three  codes  shows  that  they  fall  into  three  series,  one  of 
which  connects  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,,  another  with 
Deuteronomy,  and  a  third  with  the  Laws  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
Moreover,  the  sections  connecting  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  can  agun  be  divided  into  two  series.  Thus  our 
analysis  has  discovered  the  four  main  documents:  two  con- 
necting with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  these  are  J  and  E; 
the  Kernel  of  Deuteronomy,  and  connected  passages,  D ;  and 
the  Priestly  Code,  P. 

(c)  Sit^le  SeeiioHs  compiled  firom  two  or  mart  Documtnts. — 
Further,  however,  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  single  con- 
■ecutive  narrative  of  one  event  provesto  be  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  independent  accourits  of  that  event  Here 
again  the  compoute  character  of  such  sections  is  shown 
by  diffoeitces  of  style,  etc,  by  abrupt  transitions,  and  by 
repetitions  and  contradictions.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  the  account  of  the  Flood.  The  sections  in  ordinary  type 
are  from  P ;  those  in  italics  from  J ;  those  in  small  capitals 
were  added  by  the  editor,  who  combined  the  two : — 

"And  tkt  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Cam  thorn  and  all  tl^ 
hunt  into  tki  ark;  for  tku  have  I  seen  righteous  before  mo 
in  this  generatum.  Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shall  take  to 
thet  by  tevens,  the  male  and  his  female:  and  of  beasts  that 
art  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.  Qf  fowls  also 
^  the  ear  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the  female ;  to  keep  seed 
oHve  npon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  For  yet  xven  days,  and 
I  wUl  tarns*  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  i  emd  every  living  substance  that  I  have  made  will  I 
destroy  from  ef  the  fate  of  tht  earth.    Andlfoahdidattording 

"And  Ho*b  was  six  hundred  yean  old  when  the  flood  of 
mtais  was  upon  the  earth. 
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tani  wivu  with  him,  into  tht  ark,  bitatiu  of  the  wattrs  »f  tht 
food.  Of  (Imh  btatts,  and  of  beasts  that  art  not  eleam,  and 
of  fowls,  and  of  everythtHg  that  crtepeik  upon  the  earth,  there 
went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  arh,  the  malk 

AND   THE    FEMALE,   AS    GOD    HAD    COUIIANDED   NOAH.      And 

it  tame  to  pass  after  seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the  jbod 
were  upon  the  earth. 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the;  second 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were 
•11  the  fountain*  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened. 

*^And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.   ( 

"  In  the  selfsame  day  altered  Noah,  and  Sbem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ;  they,  and 
every  beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  hu  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
sort  And  they  went  in  tmto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two 
of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  And  they  that 
went  in,  went  in  mal«  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had 
commanded  him : 

*  "And  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  And  the  flood  was  forty 
DAYS  UPON  THE  EARTH ;  and  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up 
the  tirh,  and  it  was  Ufted  up  above  the  eetrth. 

"And  the  watos  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  tA  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And 
Uie  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the 
high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every 
.creeping  thing  that  creq)eth  upon  Abe  earth,  and  every  man : 

"  Attin  whose  n»striis  was  the  breath  tf  ^,  tf  all  that  was 
tn  the  dsy  land,  died.    And  every  Hving  snbstante  was  destroyed 
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imi  tha  trying  things,  and  the  fowl  of  tht  heaven  ;  and  thtf 
were  destroyed  foom  the  earth:  and  Noah  onfy  remained  alive, 
*nd  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  arh. 

"And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days.  And  Ck>d  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living 
thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in  the  ark:  and 
God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
Miwaged ;  the  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stoi^>ed. 

"And  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained;  and  the  waters 
returned  fivm  off  the  earth  amtinually: 

"And  after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
were  abated.  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on 
die  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  And  the  waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth 
mooth :  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
woe  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen. 

"And  it  came  to  fass  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  that  Noah 
opened  the  window  of  the  arh  which  he  had  made:  and  hi 
sent  forth  a  raeen,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  tht 
waters  vere  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Also  he  sent  forth 
«  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  fate  of  the^  ground;  but  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  arh, 
for  the  waters  were  on  the  fate  of  the  whole  earth:  then  he 
put  forth  his  hand  and  tooh  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  tht  arh.  And  hi  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and  again 
hi  tint  forA  tht  dove  out  of  tht  arh;  and  thi  dove  came  in 
to  him  in  the  evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth- was  an  olivi 
Uerf  plutht  off:  so  Noah  hnew  that  the  waters  wen  abated 
from  off  the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and 
nmt  forth  tht  dove ;  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year,  in 
the  first  month,  the  first  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried 
npfiromoff  theeardi: 

**And  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  arh,  and  iiohed,  an4^ 
hikoU,  thtfott  ^  the  ground  was  dry. 
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"And  in  the  wcond  moiith,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  dajr 
of  the  month,  wu  the  euth  dried."  (Genetii  vii.  i-yiii.  14.) 

The  composite  chanurter  of  this  narratiTe  is  seen :  (i.)  ftom 
repetitions ;  as  to  the  ottering  in  to  the  ark,  the  rising  of  the 
flood,  the  perishing  of  all  living  creatures,  and  the  diyingi 
of  the  earth;  (ii.)  from  contrt^ictions ;  in  P  we  have  periods 
of  150  days,  in  J  of  40  and  of  7 ;  in  P  there  are  pairs  of 
all  the  kinds  of  animals,  in  J  sevens  of  the  dean,  pain 
of  the  unclean.  Moreover,  the  P  passages  present  the 
characteristics  of  P,  and  thus  connect  with  the  rest  of  that 
document  They  fit  into  its  scheme  of  exact  chrooologjr; 
they  give  a  quasi^dentific  account  on  a  cosmic  scale,  the 
great  deep  is  broken  up  beknr,  and  heaven  opened  above; 
there  is  no  anthropomorphism;  we  have  the  divine  name 
Elohim,  and  P's  favourite  formulae,  "  after  his  kind,"  "  beast, 
cattle,  creeping  thing,  fowl,  bird,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  J  we  have  graphic  popular  narrative,  t^.,  the  picturesque 
episode  of  the  dove ;  anthropomorphism,  the  Lord,  i^.Jihnak, 
shuts  up  the  ark ;  the  divine  name  Jehovah,  etc  In  several 
instances  the  P  paragraphs  interrupt  the  connection  between 
the  J  pai«gn4>hs,  and  vict  versA.  The  phrases  in  small 
capitals  are  assigned  to  the  editor,  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  bdong  to  their  immediate  context,  and  yet  find 
no  place  in  the  other  document 

Similar  composite  naoatives  and  groups  of  laws  occnr  in 
other  books. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  qoeation  of  date  and  airthorsht|H 
analysis  is  able  to  divide  the  Hexateuch  into  the  four  main 
documenta,  J,  B,  D,  P ;  the  exact  division,  however,  of  J 
and  E  being  often  diflkult  and  uncertain.  A  similar  analyiia 
can  be  made  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.* 

&  UiBH»ti«Hii  of  Aaalyalfc— The  reader  wiU  have  gathered 
that  the  task  of  analysing  the  historical  books  into  the  earliat 
documenta  from  which  they  were  compiled  is  a  difficult  one— 
by  no  means  so  impoisibie  w  it  aoeas  at  fint  aifht,  bat 

:■..':  'i3:.-:.-r::  .:.yr;\^  •  as. Hawsi^r^?;;- /■;:;-';.> Ik- 
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■tUl  sufSciently  serious  to  tax  the  resources  of  critidsm  to 
the  utmost  Moreover,  though  most  useful  and  interesting 
results  are  obtained,  the  task  can  be  only  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
and  the  analyses  given  here  and  elsewhere  are  not  put  forward 
as  being  accurate  and  complete  b  every  d^ail.  The  main 
documents  have  certain  characteristics,  and  portions  contain- 
ing these,  and  all  that  obviously  belongs  to  such  portions,  may 
be  confidently  assigned  to  given  sources.  But  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  neutral  material  which  might  have  been 
written  in  any  period ;  it  is  natural  to  assign  such  to  the  same 
•ource  as  its  context,  and  yet  it  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  an  eariier  document,  or  added  by  a  later  editor.  To 
take  a  practical  illustration:  when  a  section  is  assigned* 
to  R"  or  D,  all  that,  is  meant  is  that  the  Deuteronomic 
characteristics  are  found  in  the  passage  and  not  those  of 
the  other  sources.  Hence  it  is  mainly  Deuteronomic,  but 
may  include  phrases  or  sentences  borrowed  from  eariier 
•ources;  or,  again,  information  or  laws  obtained  by  the 
Deuteronomist  from  earlier  sources,  but  expressed  in  bis 
own  language.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passage  may  be 
assigned  to  JE,  without  any  intention  of  excluding  the 
possibility  that  some  neutral  matter  not  essential  to  the 
original  context  may  contain  additions  by  later  editors.  In 
•ome  cases  a  later  writer,  either  unconsciously  or  as  a 
matter  of  literary  taste,'  imitated  the  style  of  an  earlier 
document*  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  such  imita- 
tions from  the  original,  especially  when  they  are  largely  made 
ap  of  quotations  from  the  document  imitated. 

In  tfae  analyses  given  in  the  following  sections,  space  and 
'clearness  have  necessitated  the  omission  of  many  details. 

'  This  kiad  of  nnoettalntjr  it  ipcdalljr  commoo  •■  to  put*  of  MctioM 
whidi  arc  tabttantklly  Deatcraoamic,  bectnie  thejr  nake  large  ate  of 
•ariier  ■Mtariali  the  work  of  tlie  PrioUy  writen  ii  more  cAiUy  and 
ocftainfy  diatfaigoiihed. 

*  At  Bodera  tdiolan  write  Ckwooiaa  Lado.  The  Hebrew  editor*,  ete. 
M  wnen  iatmdad  or  eapeeted  Iheb  cowpodtioM  to  be  taken  fcr  the  work 
of  the  Jebovirt  or  the  Deatcroaombt,  than  the  antbor  of  a  Latin  eiiay 
lo4agr  esfaolt  hb  eaay  to  be  ascribed  to  Cioero. 

*  t^'f  the  Otnlaraiionic  MMaMs  la  Chnaidifc 


'  ■'^-i- 
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The  origin  of  the  longer  sections  has  been  given;  the 
presence  in  such  sections  of  phrases  and  verses  from  other 
sources  has  been  indicated,  where  they  contained  anything 
important,  either  critically,  historically,  or  in  its  bearing  on 
the  immediate  context,  otherwise  such  minutise  of  analysis 
have  been  ignored.  Phrases,  etc.  have  usually  been  assigned 
to  the  same  source  as  their  context,  when  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  belong  to  other  sources,  attention  being  called  to  any 
micertainty  where  important  questions  are  involved.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  obtain  an 
accurate  conceptioa  (^  the  analysis  as  a  whole,  without  being 
bewildered  by  a  multiplicity  of  detail 

7.  Bketeli  of  Aiudyait.— The  following  table  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  rough  diagram  of  the  contents  and  distribution 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  Hexateuch.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  where  the  bulk  of  a  chapter  belongs  to  one 
source  and  a  few  verses  to  another,  the  chapter  is  reckoned 
to  the  main  source.  For  the  more  detailed  and  exact 
analysis  see  "Contents  "  in  £  33-33.  Genesis  xiv.  and  Deuter- 
onomy xxxlL,  xxxiiL  are  omitted,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
main  sources.  The  division  of  J,  E,  D,  and  P  into  various 
strata  is  ignored.  Sporadic  editorial  additions,  f.e.,  those 
which  do  not  amount  to  a  continuous  revision,  are  alao 
ignored : — 


PandJ 
Combined 


Genesis  1-13, 15-19. 


PandJE 
Combined 


Genesis  ao-^5a    ^    ; 
Exodus  1-34.     *•     "    •       ^ 
Numbers  1 1-1(^30^  3i,  37..  f  . 
Joshua  33. 
Judges  30V  31. 


Exodus  as-3».  35-40-    ^ 

Leviticus. 

Numbers  i-i<h  17-19, 3^-31,  33-Sft. 
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P  and  JED 
Combined 

Deuteronomjr  34.       /     v     ^■■. 
jMhua  13-ai. 

'''.  '  '-'V  ^ 

JED 

Joihuai-ii. 
(Judges  a-8,  io-i$.)* 

JE 

Exodus  33-34. 
Niimben  33-34. 
(Judges  9,  i6-i9.)« 
(L  and  ii.  Samuel)  »• 
(L  Kings  I,  3.)' 

'     '"  ■ 

Judges  I. 

E 

Jodiua34.* 

(L  Kings  30^  33.)> 

(iLKing8  3?,7,9*.  »o*)* 

D 

Deuteronomy  1-31. 
Joshua  13  and  33.  '". 

Deuteronomic 
CompUatioo 

firoin 
Older  Sourcet 
C^JEandE 

L  and  iL  Kings. 

'■■»■■■                                                                   '     ,      .■< 

t.  tfcilt  rf  Ite  inMlMl  for  the  port^dlic  date  of  P 
pad  th«  Older  J  and  B,  D,  P.  In  the  previous  sectioa  «■ 
detcribed  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the  compodie 
diaiacter  of  the  Heiateuch  is  established;  we  have  now 
to  dww  how  the  dates  of  the  documenia  am  detamined. 
The  aigomenti,  alike  for  the  analysis  and  fiw^  the  theory  of 
the  dates  sad  oideicof  the  documents,  are  cumulative.    They 

>  TIh  IdsatfMertfaw  of  dM  soven  ot  Jodges  s-ai  nd 
Kiagi  wMi  J  and  E  is  doabtfU. 

*  Pitttf  poMMsad  soNMotbct  sdditiaiis. 
•KdltodbfRn 
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do  not  fona  »  chaiiii  nUch  u  worthkn  if  om  link  ii  braken ; 
thejr  ate  nther  like  an  army  of  pilhn  tapporting  a  roof- 
die  roof  will  stand,  eren  though  tome  of  the  piUan  an 
weak  or  rotten.  These  arguments  fall  into  hre  groapi» 
which  partially  oferlap:  (L)  Historical  Situation;  (iL) 
Theologkal  Standpdnt;  (iii.)  Relation  to  otiier  O.T. 
Literature;  (iv.)  Vocabulary  and  Style;  (v.)  Mutual  Rela- 
tion of  the  Documents.  These  will  be  dealt  with  more 
ftdly  b  separate  sections,  but  it  may  be  usefiil  to  take  a 
gesieral  Tiew  of  them  here. 

(L)  moorital  SUmOion — ^J  and  B  imply  tiie  historical 
situation  of  the  Early  Moruu^y;  D  that  of  the  Later 
Monarchy,  connecting  a^iedally  with  the  reforms  of  Joeiah ; 
P  that  of  the  exilic  or  post-enlic  period,  oonoecting  eqwciaBy 
with  the  reforms  of  Bin  and  Nehemiah. 

(iL)  Tkt  Thtobgital  Standpomt  of  each  agrees  wttii  what 
we  know  of  the  theology  of  the  period  of  its  historical 
situatioo.  ■;■  ■   ■'•■'.■:■ 

(iii.)  ROOm  h  Uktr  O.T.  LUii^mh$r»,—1  and  E  have 
points  of  contact  with  the  literature  before  e.  650;  D  with 
the  literature  between  (.  651  and  the  close  of  the  Bxile;  P 
with  the  literature  during  and  after  the  Exile.  D  is  unknown 
before  the  Later  Monarchy;  P  before  the  Exile. 

(iv.)  Styk  emi  FctmMaty.—TbB  style  and  vocabulary  of 
eadi  is  that  of  the  period  to  whidi  it  is  assigned  by  its 
historical  rituation. 

(t.)  Mmtual  RttaHtn  of  th*  Doamtnts.—)  and  E  together, 
D,  P  represent  three  ascending  stages  of  development ;  and 
P  impUes  the  prior  existence  of  D,  and  D  that  of  J  and  B. 


'9.  lnoMrt  tttm  tt*  Eisterieal  HtasMoB.— The  hws  io 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (JB)  are  addressed  to  a  people 
cultivating  the  land,  and  living  in  houses  ;*  hence  this  code 
was  compiled  after  tlie  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan. . 
It  contemplates  a  noie  settled  state  of  society  than  that 

'.». laodM ad. 6, nil.  s>         ■■..■...* 
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described  in  Judges,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Monarchy. 
It  also  recognises  a  multiplicitjr  of  sanctuaries,  and  lays  no 
■tress  either  on  ritual  or  on  any  official  priesthood  Thus  we 
lead  in  Exodus  xx.  24-26 : 

"An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me  ...  in  every 
pfaMe  where  I  record  my  naffi«  I  will  come  untO"  thee  and 
I  will  Ueu  thee." 

The  places  referred  to  where  Jehovah  recorded  His  name 
are  the  holy  |daoes,  Bethel,  Beersheba,  Gilgal,  etc.,  con- 
secrated by  the  appearances  of  Jehovah  to  the  patriarchs, 
which  are  known  in  history  as  the  "high  fdaces."*  In 
these  matters  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  reflects  the  practice 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  Early  Monarchy,  when 
sacrifices  were  performed  not  only  by  priests,  but  by  patri- 
archs,* heads  of  fiunilies,*  judges,*  and  kings;*  not  misrely 
at  the  Tabernacle  <»  the  Temple,  but  at  many  places,* 
especially,  u  Kings  tells  us  repeatedly,  at  the  bi^  idaces.' 
The  leaders  and  teaehers  of  this  period  and  the  eariy  writers, 
seem  quite  unconsdous  that  they  are  transgressing  any  law ; 
the  adverse  comments  on  their  behaviour  come  from  later 
writers.  Thus,  in  these  and  other  ways,  the  historical  situation 
implied  by  the  Prophetic  Documents  is  that  of  the  Early 
Monarchy. 

Two  chief  points  in  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  are:  (a) 
the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  a  single  sanctuary,  which  is 
therefore  the  only  legitimate  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  (t)  the 
limitation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Levites.  As  we  have 
jttst  seen,  there  are  ix>  traces  of  such  limitations  uiukr  the 
eariier  kings.     But  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Micah  attack  the 

>  Bcdicl,  Gen.  n*iU.  19,  Ho*,  x.  15  ;  Bemheb*,  Gen.  nL  33,  Am* 
V.  5 1  GUgkl,  Jodiwt  W.  ao^  v.  13IL,  Amot  ir.  4. 
■  Jaeob,  GcB.  nsiiL  sik 

*  UaiMali,  Jadfct  sUt  19 ;  Jaw,  I  Sm*.  n.  19.       ',  „'         ~..'," 
«GidM0.Jad|n*la4.  'V-  '?J,^' ■ ':  '  . 
*8Md,  1  Sam.  sir.  35)  SolooMa,  lKiagtiH.4. 

*  Oplumh,  J«d(ti  vL  H!  Bbcawcr  and  Ramah,  1  Smb.  vU.  9,  171 
GOpd.  I  Suk  d.  15 1  GOtMa,  I  K^  U.  4,  «lb 

'  I  Xaap  •*.  14,  ale.  *■: 
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high  pbeet  and  their  priests  oo  acoonnt  of  imntonlitjr 
and  mperstitioa'  Hei^jah  made  an  attenpt  to  suppw 
the  high  pkoes.'  Isaiah's  teaching  as  to  the  inviolalrility 
oC  Zion  and  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  enhanced  the 
ixestige  of  the  Temf^  Josiah's  suppieseion  of  the  high 
places  ms  suggested  b|  a  kw-book  found  in  the  Tempki 
This  book  was  read  by  Shaphan  to  himsdf,  and  to  tibe  Ung^ 
and  read  through  puMkljr  by  the  king  to  the  people.  Clear^ 
the  book  was  much  shorter  than  our  Pentateudi;  but  maj 
very  well  have  been  an  early  edition  of  Deuteronomy.  For 
the  main  object  of  Josiah's  reforms,  the  establishment  of  the 
Temple  as  the  only  legitimate  sanctuary  of  JdioTah,  is  one  of 
the  chief  themes  of  Deuteronomy,  and  most  of  the  detaib  of 
his  reformation  are  based  upon  Uws  in  Deuteronomy.* 

The  northern  kingdom  had  disappeared,  and  any  point 
of  Joriah's  dominions  lay  within  easy  reach  of  Jerasalem, 
a6  that  it  seemed  that  a  single  sanctuary  might  suffice  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  community.  Thus  the  historical 
situation  implied  in  Deuteronomy  is  that  of  the  times  of 
Josiah,  the  dose  of  the  Jewish  Mcmarchy. 

One  distinctiTe  feature  of  the  Prieatly  Code  is  the  limitatioa 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  house  of  Aaron,  the  establishneot 
of  a  dynasty  of  supreme  pontiffii  or  high  priests^  and  th« 
assqinment  to  the  non-Aaronite  Levites  of  the  menial  dodea 
of  the  Tonple  serrice.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  distinctioa 
between  priests  and  Levites  in  Deuteronomy,  or  in  tbt 
account  given  by  Kings  of  Josiah's  idbmsi  or  in  th«« 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,*  or  in  any  earlier  docomentSL 
But  Esekiei  confines  the  priesthood  to  the  priests  of  the 
Temide  at  Jerusalem,  and  dq;rades  thi  priests  of  die  hi^ 
phoes,  Jl/.,  Uie  rest  of  the  Levites,  to  die  poaitko  of  ncnU 

>Hqtis.8|  AiM«l*.4ti  ifie.i.51 

•  s KioiiiTiiL  4- 

•  qr.ksKiii9niH.4-7wiUiDeiitiU.  i-i«s  1, 9  wllk  DaK.  mHL 
64  (UM  Otawptner  h  oaita  iatdlMlile  on  pneucM  tMMrii,  and  Hm 
•aterof  XtafiMMNoiMMiawortt)!  SfwMiDwL  svM.  it. 

« Jwwslsli ifmk* cf  "»>  f^mit m hntm" (a«am  il!k«fri«(isv 
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attaMtanti.  *  Atthoi^  aocording  to  dus  umaagcmeat,  the 
priests  wen  only  «  single  chn  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  it  is 
stated  that  over  four  thousand  priests  returned  after  the 
Exile,  but  only  seventy-four  Levites.*  Later  on  Earn  had  . 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  any  Levites  to  accompany  him 
to  Jerusalem.'  Naturally  the  subordinate  pontion  assigned 
to  them  by  Baekid  had  slight  attractions.  In  this  and  in 
other  matters,  and  especially  in  the  account  of  the  woik 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  see  that  the  histcnical  sitmtion 
implied  by  the  Priestly  Code  is  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Btddel,  and  is  that  of  the  period  after  the  Exile,  and  that 
this  code  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Law  whidi  £»a  Inought 
'  to  Jenisalem.*  In  every  way  the  laws  of  the  Priestly  Code 
pnnt  to  a  time  when  the  Temple,  its  services  and  priesthood, 
were  the  diief  narional  institutions,  and  the  main  concern  at 
die  Jews.     This  wu  the  case  after  the  Bxik^  but  not  before. 

10.  AifOMBt  flraa  Theelegkal  ttandpofai— There  ure 
qiedal  difficulties  in  the  application  of  this  argument ;  the 
line  of  development  of  Israelite  theology  is  not  fully  deter> 
mined,  and  chnmological  landmarks  are  more  diflBcult  to 
find  in  the  case  of  doctrines  than  in  the  more  concrete 
oiatters  of  temple  and  priesthood.  Yet  some  pmnts  are 
dear,  and  make  for  the  theory  now  being  e^qtlaiiied.  The 
bank  ynthropomoiphisms  of  J,  and  in  a  less  dq;ree  of  E, 
Irould  naturally  indicate  an  eariy  stage  in  the  rdigioa  of  Isnd ; 
tad  tb^  stress  laid  in  these  documents  upon  the  dramatic 
intoest  of  die  narratives  points  to  their  proximity  to  the  primi' 
tive  tradition.  Thus  and  otherwise  the  theology  of  J  and  E 
is  coosistettt  with  a  date  in  the  Eariy  Moruuchy,  or  even  earlier. 

>  iMk.  sli*.  10-16.  •  EntU.  36-40.  *  EmvO, 

*  «kfi,  altm  the  ExOe  Umm  wtn  no  JewUi  Unp  dU  the  Utnbmt, 
wl  tJM  bMd  of  the  ooBunimUy  wm  the  Hi^  Priot)  w  in  iha  Pikttlr 
Cod*  Iha  gnUMt  poadble  tmdiuit  it  kid  on  the  tapraM  pontioa  of  dw 
HMi  Prittt,  while  the  kng  ^w  icnored.  In  Neh.  viiL  i«.  the  FeMt  of 
Tucrawiei  h  kept  fat  ctiht  dan,  in  aceorduwe  with  Lev.  niiL  « 
(fi,  m  MpdMt  the  eevw  Skj*  of  Dent  mi.  11-1$.  In  MA.  <•  37  K, 
the  people  pw  tkhee  t»  the  Levitee,  ud  the  Levttee  to  the  priaeis  in 
norwdetwe  wiu  New.  iviii.  a»-s6k    The  DwtenMoak  ai 


lilhMan<|Bit«diSeKm. 
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As  Deuteronomy  proTides  for  ■  tingle  sanctuary  uid  a 
iing^  priestly  tribe,  so  it  also  asserts  ezpretsly  and  em- 
phatically the  unity  of  the  Godhead :  "Hear,  O  Israel,  thy 
God,  Jehovah,  is  one  God."  >  This  express  statement  is  the 
./oatund  sequel  to  the  attack  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isuah,  and 
Ificah  upon  die  popular  worship  of  Jehovah  as  one  among 
nany  gods,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  detailed  exposition  of 
BOitotheism  in  Isaiah  xL-4v. 

Similarly  there  are  many  features  in  the  Priestly  Code 
wfaicfa  are  beat  explained  by  assigning  it  to  the  post-exilic 
stage  of  Israelite  region,  $^.,  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
■11  anthropomorphism,  the  numerous  traces  of  systematic 
thought  and  method  in  the  priestly  versions  of  the  narratives, 
tfie  stress  on  the  "holinea"  of  Israel,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  prindpte  to  an  elaborate  system  of  minute 
external  obeemnces.' 

ti.  AxiBOMBt  ftom  IMmuT  Pinllals.— Pointo  of  contact  ' 
with  J  and  E  are  found  in  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century.' 
,  Hosea  refers  to  Jacobl  wrestling  with  the  angel;*  Amos 
and  Isaiah  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;* 
Ificah  to  «tbe  land  of  Nimvod,"  and  to  the  history  of  Balaam 
andBalak.* 

On  the  other  band,  documents  before  e.  680-630*  aflbrd 
DO  evidence  that  their'  ^nthors  were  acquainted  with  Denter- 

•  ooomy,orP.    —  ■  ,;     ,'.  \  -\:.  ■.■\^/^. '..:.■  ^ 

*  Deat  vL  4. 

*  EmIt  litinl  i*  often  dabonte,  and  10  far  the  priotlr  ritwl  mif^  be 
m&f,  taa  doubtloi  ii  putly  bued  on  ptimithv  eostom.  Bat  w«  know 
that  MttkniMm  far  ritwl  wM  rife  Mid  iaereuiiiK  aftar  tha  Edit,  aad  dw 
i|iiritaal  and  adoitifie  treatment  of  the  w^eex  poinU  to  the  later  date. 

*  Of  ooanfc  mintt  of  ooniaet  between  two  docuiinta  are  eridenee 
of  tibe  date  of  the  one  document  only  when  the  date  of  the  other  is 

*  known.  80  that  for  (bit  pwpoee  we  can  only  me  pawagea  whoee  dates  are 
frirty  ceitain. 

*  Gen.  sndL  aa-jt  i  Hce.  idL  a-6. 

*  Gen.  sis.;  Iiaiah  L  9 ;  Anoa  hr.  II. 

*  Mic.  V.  6,  vi  I-Si  Gen.  >.  I,  9 i  Nun.  ssiL-sshr. 

*  ApDradaate  limits  to  the  date  of  DeateRwooiy  as  eoapossd  ibot^y 
bofcre  Ml. 
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TUf  ttotemwt  woaU  be  dMllcnced  fajr  tpoe,  tpaoe  does  not  allow  at 
to  deal  with  it  in  detail  |  b«t  ai  the  tMiSment  of  tba  aiguoient  bom 
Uteiaijr  naialMa  fa  voy  (Hfficnll,  and  needa  mueli  djwfiwinarion,  it  nmf 
be  a*  wdl  to  my  a  few  wotda  on  the  saUeet,  in  ordet  to  ihow  what  fa  tM  , 
point  at  iMoe.  Puallda  between  the  Pentatcodi  and  cailjr  Utentne  ara  ' 
often  cited  at  aigmnenia  affiant  tUt  theoty,  aliboogh  they  are  quite  inclt- 
«aat  kt  tomt  weh  rcaioaa  aa  the  following  :— 

(L)  Only  wfcttnCM  in  early  litentnre  to  chancterittie  faatam  of 
Deatefoaooiy  and  P  could  be  uted  aa  aifomentt  agpJut  the  concnl 
(Gtiifian)  thconr;  for  that  theory  holdt  that  J  and  E  were  early,  at  anv  rat* 
in  dieir  ofigfaad  farm,  and  that  D  and  P  alao  nte  earlier  material,  and  that 
many  of  the  cattoma  and  litca  dealt  with  were  mndi  more  ancient  thaa 
Iheae  docwncnt*.  Hence  it  ia  quite  coneiatent  with  the  Grii6an  theof* 
that  early  Utemtore  ihoald  refer  to  J  and  B  and  to  tome  matten  fcond 
in  D  and  P,  and  tlwt  aacrificea,  fcaatt,  etc.  dealt  with  in  D  lihd  P  ihonld 
hM«  cxiated  long  before  the  datca  amigacd  to  thcae  docamenta. 

(8.)  Many  allend  paraUela  are  entirdr  irxeleTant,  and  are  only  wdi  a> 
■MM  natonlly  ei&t  between  worka  in  the  aame  kngaage,  by  anthofa  vt 
the  mme  raee,  aoqnafaited  with  the  hiitoty  and  Uteratore,  ciietama  and 
ttaditiona  whidi  were  earlier  than  both  of  them.  Thaa  we  diovld  not 
aaaintain  that  the  paiallela  between  J  and  E,  and  Amoa,  Hoaea,  and 
Mioah  are  neoeamrily  proofe  that  the  prapheta  were  aeqaainted  with 


(iiL)  In  conridcring  two  aimilar  pamagea,  A  and  B,  there  are  at  laaat 
thne  poatible  enlanatiani  of  their  reaemblanoe.  A  may  be  dependct 
M  Bk  or  B  on  A,  or  both  A  and  B  may  be  dependent  on  maMthhig 
prior  to  both  of  them.  A  critic  with  a  theory—and  everybody  ttaita 
with  a  prapomcwiim  in  fevoor  of  aome  theory— fa  tempted  to  take  fee 

rted  that  the  rdation  of  the  paialid  pemagea  fa  in  accordance  widi- 
theory.  If  he  holda  that  B  fa  older  than  A,  it  aeean  to  him  that 
A  fa  10  obiioMly  dependent  on  B,  that  thfa  dependence  provea  tha 
eerly  date  of  B.  Bat,  aa  a  mle,  it  fa  venr  difienlt  to  detemdne  wfaidi 
of  two  dmilar  paimgii  ia  depudcnt  on  the  other.  Often  the  qneitioa 
can  oohr  be  aettled  liy  oar  ihmrti^  that  one  pamage  fa  tatai  bnm 
an  earlier  work  than  the  other;  and  where  we  do  not  paaaem  todi 
fawwledga  the  priority  fa  qaite  onccrtahi,  and  a  oompariaon  of  tha 
paamm  yirida  mtla  or  no  evidence  aa  to  the  date  of  the  docamaBH. 
in  wfich  they  oocor. 

Jhf.)  When  a  body  of  Uteratare  fa  known  to  beiong  lo  n  certain  periudi ' 
a  docaaient  haa  namerooa  porallda  to  thfa  Utentnre,  it  probably  bdoafi 
lo  the  lame  period.  It  may  be  an  earlier  work  oted  bv  the  aothora  of. 
the  Uteratofe  in  qnotion,  or  a  later  work  which  haa  oaed  thfa  litetatmei' 
bat  it  fa  eaifar  to  veri^  or  eliminate  throe  porribflitiea  thaa  to  daeidt^ 
between  the  altemotivea  in  the  preriooa  paragiaph. 
(t.)  Where  a  work  fa  known  to  be  compoeite,  a  literary  parallel  to  om 
>  aHoidi  no  direct  evidence  <^  the  date  of  other  aecdont.' 


*  There  oomidetattoni  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  tindyiag  the  varioot 
attaarpta  to  Aow  that  the  coonpleie  Pentatoodi  waa  known  to  afanoat  nl 
O.T.  writen.  For  Imiance,  it  fa  for  theae  reaaooa  that  Itx  Mmbm, 
Ihoag^  a  very  naeial  and  faitercating  atody  of  the  liieraiT  refalkma  of  tka 
Pnttateoch,  adordi  no  real  evfalenoe  agaiait  the  GrlGpui  theory. 
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But  Detitenaomy  ia  ytty  clotdiy  ooonocted  by  namaaw 
points  of  contact  whb  dte  litentwe  of  the  clow  of  the 
Jewish  monardiy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Exile.  The 
parallels  with  Jeremiah  are  so  striking  that  the  prophet 
has  sometimet  been  credited  with  the  author^p  of 
Deuteronomy.  Investigation  does  not  confirm  this  im- 
pression, but  the  resemblance  shows  that  Denteronomy 
and  the  prophecies  bdong  to  the  same  period,  t^.,  the 
term,  "the  Priests,  the  Leritei"  —  imknown  to  earlier 
literature— is  characteristic  of  both  and  of  Ezekid.  Again 
the  Book  of  Kings  assumed  its  present  form  during  this 
period.  In  the  editorial  notes  the  editor  writes  from  the 
Deutercmomic  standpoint  that  the  Temple  is  the  only 
Iqptimate  sanctuary.  Also  Deuteronomy  exercises  a  veqr 
marked  influence  on  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature. 

The  Law  of  Holiness,  H  or  P',  is  even  more  closely 
connected  with  Ezekiel  xL  xlviii.  than  Deuteronomy  with 
Jeremiah.  Although  it  is  not  likely  that  EaeUel  compiled 
this  code,  its  editor  probably  belonged  to  the  same  prieady 
drde,  so  that  the  code  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Exile. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Priesdy  Code  proper,  P  or  P*, 
have  aflinitiea  with  the  eorik^,  and  influence  the  later  poet- 
exilic  litemture.  The  distinction  between  the  priest%  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites— «  special  feature  of  P — 
first  af^jwars  in  Eiekiel  xliv.,  where  the  prophet  ordains  that 
the  priesthood  is  to  be  confined  to  the  Jerusalem  Levites 
of  Uie  house  of  Zadok,  and  that  the  other  Levites,  the 
priesu  of  the  high  {Aues,  are  to  be  degraded  to  the  levd 
of  menial  attendants.  In  the  Priestly  Code  the  claims  oC 
the  Levitea  to  rank  with  the  Jerusalem  priests,  the  bet  diat 
their  position  was  a  menial  one  to  which  they  had  been 
degraded,  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  their  ministry  is  held 
to  be  a  long-established  privilege.  Evidently  a  considerable 
iateml  separated  the  Priestly  Code  botn  Esdud.^    Numbeo 
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svL,  f.v.  (Konh,  Datban,  and  Abinun),  «m  rnikaomi  in  il» 
pTMfCDt  form  to  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy  xL  6,  Paaim  cvL 
17  (poit-exilic),  who  ipeak  of  Dathan  and  Abiiam,  wUktml 
Koiab.  Chrotfidea  ia  acquainted  with  the  legal  imdttttion% 
otc  of  all  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch.  and  thus  affsrdt 
cooduaivo  evidence  that  our  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  existed, 
sttbstantiaUy  in  their  present  form,  before  b.c  joo-asa 


IS.  tte  Uagaistk  AxgaMBt— A  caiefiil  examinatk»  of 
the  lisU  in  DriTer's  /ntroduetioti,  in  the  artides  b  Hastings^ 
BiUt  Dietmuuy,  etc.  will  show  that,  not  only  in  subject 
matter,  but  also  in  vocabulary  and  idiom,  Deuteronomy 
resembles  Jeremiah,  and  P  resembles  the  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  literature.  Thus  JE  and  D  agree  with  the  earliar 
literature  in  preferring  the  longer  form  'inokM  for  die  personal 
pnmoun  "I,"  while  P  agrees  with  the  later  literature  in  pr»- 
fnring  the  shorter  'dM. 

The  use  in  the  Penuteudi  (not  b  Joshua)  of  forms  which 
dsewhere  are  excluslTcly  masculine,  for  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  is  not  a  proof  of  antiquity,  but  due  to  the  btX 
that  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  treated  diferentlf 
firom  that  of  the  other  books.  In  some  MSS.  the  usage  it ' 
found  outside  the  Pentateuch.* 


13.  AigOMBt  froB  the  Hvtul  Bda«kH  cf  Hi 
aaila.— An  examinati<m  of  the  documents  shows  that  tbejr 
are-  arranged  by  our  theory  in  the  natural  order  of  d^ 
velopment,  that  J  and.  £  are  the  most  primitive,  H  and 
P  Uie  most  mature,  and  that  D  occupies  an  interme- 
diate pcsition.  Thus  J  and  E  take  little  interest  m  ritual, 
whidi  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of  D  and  H, 
and  is  almost  the  sole  interest  of  P.  In  J  and  B  any 
Israelite  may  be  a  priest;  in  D  the  priesthood  is  confined 
to  the  Levites;  in  H,  the  Levite^  are  not  named,  the 
priesu  are  the  "  Sons  of  Aaron,"  and  the  high  priest  first 

■  DaivBR's  OifMtMi,  pp.  S5,  sti. 
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«ppeut;>  in  P  the  eioeptiomd  Mncthy  uid  authority  of  . 
the  priertt  m  compared  with  the  Leritei,  and  of  the  high 
priest  as  oompaied  with  the  priests,  are  further  elaborated 
and  emphasised.  Again,  u  to  the  sbughter  of  animals  for 
food  ami  sacrifice,  in  J  and  E,  animals  may  be  killed,  and 
sacrifices  offered  anywhere;  in  D  they  may  be  slaughtered 
anywhere,  but  only  sacrificed  at  the  "place  which  Jthonk 
chooaes,"*  /.«.,  the  Temple.  Similarly,  as  we  pass  from 
J  and  B  to  D  and  P,  the  feasts  become  more  numeroosi 
and  are  kept  for  a  kmger  tinie^*  and  widt  a  more  ptedaa 
ritual  So,  too,  the  provision  made  for  the  priests  and  the 
Temple  grows  as  we  pass  from  J  and  E,  to  D,  and  then  to 
P.  J  and  B  provide  for  fiistfruia  and  firstlings,*  and  for 
tithes  in  connection  with  the  Temple  at  Bethel*  Deuter 
onomy  defines  the  tithes,  a  yearly  tithe,  to  be  tptnt  in 
sacrificing  and  feasting  at  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
a  tithes  to  be  taken  every  third  year,  and  given  to  the  poor 
and  the  Levites.*  The  Priestly  Code  as^pis  the  tithes  to 
the  Levites,  and  a  tenth  of  them  to  the  priests;  ghres  thirty- 
five  cities  to  the  Levites  and  thirteen  to  the  prksts,  and  also 
gives  to  the  priests  the  firstfhiits,  firstlings,  most  of  dM 
sacrifices  and  (rfferings,  and  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  Aekd.' 
Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  way  in  whkh 
the  documents  taken  in  the  order  J  and  E,  D,  P  present 
consecutive  stages  in  the  natural  movement  of  national  life. 
Moreover,  the  literary  relationship  between  the  docnnents 

*  No  doubt  «idi  of  Um  diffinrent  priotlioadi  at  JeiaHian  sed  dw* 
wlme  always  bad  a  chief  priest  as  a  neecMary  pnctkal  anancMMM, 
but  the  raoognition  of  the  high  priesthood,  as  a  sfMcial  dtviae  iulksliiM 
of  escsptfawl  maeHty,  6ist  appean  in  H,  anlcM,  indeed,  the  paMifH 
idiiiliU  to  a  Ugh  piMt  are  aaMi^  tb*  additiooa  made  to  H  by  P. 

•DNtsiL 

*  Osat  svL  I«-I5  fifit  dinacts  that  Tabanadsa  diaU  be  obacfvdl 
MVHidayai  PaUtaaaig^day,  Num.  ads.  15.  P  alto  isHodaoM  Iks 
F«Mt  of  TiM^eta  and  the  Day  of  AtaaeMUl,  Lev.  ssU. 

'EMdnasdLayt  •  Gw.  nviiL  as,  E. 

*  ziv.  sa-19,  snL  is-iS. 

*  Exodus  au.  ii-i«t  Uv.  ^  axriLt  Una.  ^.,  sviiL, 
Joshua  isL  ,i,-"''--:  '■ 
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if  in  fitTOur  of  thii  oitkr.* '  The  numerous  panllds  between 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  JE,  and  D  and  P  (especially  H) 
•re  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  D  and  P  knew 
JB.  The  shorter  and  irimpler  code  in  JB  cannot  be  a 
■election  from  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  D  and  P. 
The  historical  retrospects  b  Deuteronomy  are  laigely  a  cento 
of  material  from  JE.* 

The  paiallels  between  D  and  P,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
e:q)lained  by  supposing  that  both  D  and  P  used  the  same 
eariier  material  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a  matter  purely 
of  literary  dependence,  it  can  be  shown  that  P  was  acquainted 
withD.* 

14.    At  Jadaaa  Ptofhatle  DoenMBt,  J. 

(a)  Anafysis. — }  wu  compiled  from  older  documents  and 
tnditioas,  which  sometimes  contradicted  each  other.  From 
these  contradictions  J  is  sometimes*  analysed  into  earlier 
documents  and  additions  by  the  compiler  of  J.  Thus  J 
has  been  separated  into  an  older  worii  J',  c  850,  and 
odier  material  added  c.  650,  J*.  Thus*  the  narratives  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Fall  are  given  to  J',  and  that  of  Cain 
and  Abel  to  J*. 

(b)  Pbui  of  Comfositum. — ^The  emphasis  on  the  sojoum- 
ings  of  Abraham  at  Hebron,  and  the  interest  in  Judah  in 
Genesis— according  to  J,  Judah  is  the  firstborn— and  similar 

'  QC,  however,  pp.39  &  Altboos)!  the  dependence  of  the  other  aoucoa 
oa  J  aaid  E  ■com  ataeolatdy  ccttain,  and  the  reUtion  of  D  tnd  P  to 
•MB  other  MM  (o  J  end  8  eaemi  to  implr  the  priority  of  D,  niont 
wwHtehny  attadies  to  the  vppUcetian  of  Uib  piece  of  evidence  thaa 
to  foaM  other*,  eipecfally  m  icgudi  the  rdatioa  of  D  to  P. 

*  L  C-O.  so,  is.  i-x,  II,  tf.  the  tablet.  —  Daivaa's  iMtrmkuHim. 
ff,n,Wa.  Cbapten  L-lv.,  if  not  put  of  Joriah's  fatw-book,  wcK  added 
I  after. 


*  Such  aoqaaiaianoe  is  ihown,  however,  aeootding  to  our  thcoiy,  fioai 
other  evidence. 

*  The  dlfiMiit  desMDto  are  denoted  by  J',  J*,  ate;  1  the  efitoiial 
"    rbyJoiRi. 

.•*€ 


*  y{»  y*"-'*_g*'*'''  !■  Dr«  I'AVt  HAon^  Smni  Bmh  tf  0.T, 
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tfat  J  KM  oonpiled  in  Jodah.*  Soom^ 
hoireTer,  have  held  that  J  or  its  ori^nal  edition  was  oaatpiled 
in  the  northern  kingdhoL* 

(c)  Dtit.—Fiioiitf  to  Deuteronomy  gives  ns  a  date  befam 
6ai ;  the  oariiest  possible  date  would  be  the  final  establisii* 
ment  of  the  Monarchy  under  David,  e.  looo;  but  the  (ktM 
asBgned  to  J  usnaOy  lie  between  900  and  6sa  The  religioas 
attitude  suggests  the  period  of  prophetic  xttrity  which  began 
with  Elijah,  and  was  later  on  rqMesented  in  Judah  bjr  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  rather  than  a  leas  adninoed 
age.  If  Jistisedthiou|^wntSaniud,wehaTefnrdiereTideace 
that  the  document  is  later  than  the  even^  recorded  in  that 
book,  though  it  probaUy  contains  modi  older  materiaL 


(d)  Gm4m<r.— J  forms  1  quaai«iecdolal  history  of  Isnid 
and  its  ancestors  from  the  Creation  to  the  Conquest,  perhaps 
to  die  death  of  David.  It  is  found  in  Genesis,  Biodns, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy  miv.,  Joshua.  Judges^  and  perfag^a 
Samod.  The  editor  incorporated  some  laws,  </.,  Exodus 
ZBov.  10-S7,  and  ancient  lyrics,  ff-i  ^  blessing  of  Jacobs 
Genesis  xliz.* 

(e)  C*araainrtic$.'-J  uses  JdMvah  in  Genesb,  prefcrs  the 
name  Ismel  for  tine  patriarch,  calls  the  sacred  mountain 
Sinai,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  Csnsanites,  He 
deligbta  in  etymologies  of  personal  and  place  names.  J% 
narratives  are  giapbic,  popular,  and  dramatic ;  they  are  toU 
for  die  interest  of  the  stories.  At  the  same  time^  die  religidns 
sense  of  the  narrator  is  quick  to  seise  and  set  forth  mod 
and  spiritual  teaching,  yet  not  so  u  to  mar  die  picturesque 
charm  of  his  prose  poems.    The  theofogy  is  primithra  in 

..•Oauuiiii,  |k  teti  Danrsa,   " nhtMjr  oralabk,"  p.   iitfi 
HAorr.  ■  KoBMBR,  p.  aja  ■  tvMUf. 
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kt  ftiak  tiilhiopoiBorphiiin  uid  other  nurttiWi  yet  tuiiMwlHit 
•dnuned  in  its  deiibemte  and  contdons  monodwiini  and 
its  tfching  that  •uflering  is  the  consequence  of  sia  As 
to  woish^  J  speaks  of  the  high  places,  of  sacred  tiees^ 
vithoot  anjr  oonaciousness  of  their  beiQg  Ulqjitiaiate. 


IS.  Iha  Iphntetlk  PNiksMs  DoeoMartk  a 

(a)  Aimfytit.-^E  also  has  been  analysed  into  varioas  strata, 
B*.  B*,  E>,  cf.  on  Date. 

(b)  JVcue  ^  CompotUkm. — E,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  original 
oditkm  E',  wtf  compiled  in  the  northern  kingdom.  It  is 
specially  interested  in  Joseph,  the  ancestor  of  Ephraim,  and 
in  the  Ephraimitic  hero,  Joshua.  Reuben,  which  bdonged 
to  the  noitbtm  kingdom,  is  the  firstborn  of  Israd.  If  there 
is  a  later  sttatum  E*,  it  probably  originated  in  Jodah. 

(c)  Rtktht  Agt  1^  J  and  £.—],  is  usually  >  regarded  as 
die  older.  Its  anduopomorpbism  and  its  theology  generally 
•aem  Um  more  primitive,  while  E'k  theory  of  die  origin  and 
aaaaing  of  dw  name  Jdwrah,*  its  aToidanoe  of  that  name 
ki  Genesis,  its  conception  of  Abraham  as  a  ficfbut,  and 
its  use  of  eariier  works,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jdiovah,  point  to  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  rdigious 
rdectioo  on  custom  and  tradittoa  A  few  scfadan,  however, 
rogard  B  as  the  eariier.*  Some  again  hold  that  E  used  J 
or  J'.*  If  the  analysis  of  J  and  E  into  strata  is  accepted, 
tfie  problem  of  priority  becomes  .very  complicated.  But  w 
■my  say  that  priinitive  elements  are  more  oonspkooos  in  J, 
ami  later  developments  in  E. 

(d)  JhOk-^M  an  Ephraimitic  work,  B;  or  at  any  rate  its 
•riginal  edttioo  E',  must  have  been  compiled  sone^iiiM 
bafcie  the  Fall  of  Samaria,  711,  it.,  not  later  than  750] 
and  if  it  is  later  dian  J,  and  refers  to  Elisba,  it  cannot  be 

,    >  Ooamx,  J%  KAtrmcB,  KosNni.  ^./'Ff 

•B»toiiLr4,iS. 

*  DauuMN,  sic.  Smm  of  Itw  pmm|m  dtad  tw  him  m  mAimn  of 
dM  hM  4kte  of  J  an  nfand  by  othmwj*  or  M*. 

•  KoBNui,  p.  a4>> 
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much  euiier.  *Simifitf  oonsidenttioM  to  tbow  which  iflbct 

J '  have  led  mott  critics  to  date  E,  or  B*,  between  850 

and  750. 

E  b  dttod  thmt  Addk,  L,  losiL  tw-ISot  CoraiH.  E'  m  B* 
650 i  Dri««r,  p,  118,  "early  omtwict  oTlbe  maauchv"!  Hanpt,  il&i 
E'7SObB*6so}KMtaidi,  77S1  Kfioig,  p.  305,  "period  of  the  JodgM"* 
Kacnea,  p.  ajS,  B*75(H  E*6sa    All  Um  abore  due*  ate  appnolaMU.  * 

(e)  CoiUtntt. — E  i*  a  history  of  Israd,  similar  to^  bnt  okm 
systematic  than  J,  banning  with  the  incident  of  Abraham 
aixl  Abimdech  in  Genesis  xx.,  and  extending  certainly  to  the 
dbae  of  Joshna,  and  periu^  as  fiv  as  the  Elisha  nanratiyes 
in  Kings.  It  also  incorporates  ancient  poems,  e^.,  some 
of  the  Balaam  orsdes,  and  bnrs,  e^.,  the  Book  of  the 
Corenant*  ■    *  :  , 

(f)  CkaraamtHa.  —  2,  partially  agrees  with  J  in  the 
f<^wing  points:  Its  narratives  still  show  a  popohu^  interest 
in  the  story  as  a  rtory,  but  there  are  more  formal  and  obvious 
signs  of  didactic  purpose ;  according  to  E,  also,  high  places 
and  sacred  trees  were  a  legitimate  feature  of  Isradite  rdigion. 
Bnt  B  uses  Elohim  (in  Genesis),  not  JdiOTah ;  Jacob  rather 
than  Isrsd;  Horeb,  not  Sinai;  Amorites,  not  Canaanitefc 
The  sacred  pillar,  or  mofftba,  occurs  frequently  in  hk 
narrative.  Anthropomorphism,  if  not  entirdy  absent,  it 
fiur  less  marked  than  in  J.  God  reveals  Himself  in  dreans, 
or  through  angels;  He  acts  through  them,  or  by  m^^aB, 
like  Motes'  rod,  which  do  not  attribute  to  Him  otdinafy 
human  acts,  such  as  the  walking,  sewing,  shutting  of  a 
door,  etc,  found  in  J.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  cmudoos 
formulating  of  rdigious  truth  seems  more  advanced,  «^., 
the  vegmu  ooodemnation  of  iddatry  is  constantly  m  die 
writer's  mind:  Jacob  buries  the  fiunily  idols;*  the  firrt 
oommandment  forbids  the  making  of  idols;*  Joshua  induces 
the  pe(^  to  put  away  their  idols.*  If  the  Book  of  dw 
Covenant  and  connected  sections  were  induded  by  B  in 
Us  wort;  it  shows  a  more  dfatct  interest  in  social  order 

thn  J. 

>  PrahaUy,  (T.  «■  Mw.  ssiM.  Ct  ImaM  s&  ff, 

■  Gea.  nxv.  4.       *  Eaodas  n.  3.       *  niv.  14.     ' 
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|&  n*  OomUmA  iMiktlte  DoODBtBl^  J& 

(ft)  ^Mi^tnk— Tbe  oombiiMtkm  of  J  and  B  ma  a  prooeft^ 
die  woik  of  ft  ftdiool;  bat  it  it  no  longer  pouible  to  di» 
tiopiiih  its  Mftfes. 

(bt  J'bei  ^  CogtfMitim.—Jvdth. 

(c)  iMk—TUs  prooMi  h,  ct  coant,  bter  than  the  last 
edttioas  of  J  snd  B,  used  b  the  ooopOation,  ij.,  ptobablj 
after  65A  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  later  limit,  J  snd  B 
■eem  to  bftve  been  known  sepistely  to  D',  and  can  perhaps 
be  tiaoed  later;  but  it  does  not  fddlow  that  JB  was  comiHled 
after  D'.  At  fiis^  especially  amongst  the  moce  conserrative, 
the  older  sqiaiate  woifcs  would  retain  their  authority,  while 
JB  was  ignorad  as  a  nuxlem  innovation.  Some  passages 
assigned  to  R",  the  editor  who  combined  J  and  B,  are 
•0  much  b  the  style  of  the  Deateionomic  editois,  D*  or 
R",  that  it  is  often  difficut  to  iay  whether  a  passage  belongs 
to  R"  or  R*.  Hence  it  hu  been  suggested  that  R"  and 
R^  are  identical,  it^  that  two  stages  of  the  development^ 
J-fB-JEt  JB+D-JBD,  may  be  replaoed  by  the  single 
stage  J-fB-fD.  But  the  close  interweaving  of  J  and  B^ 
and  the  ease  widi  which  D  calf  be  separated  from  them, 
negstive  this  view.  The  resemblance  shows  that  J  and  B 
were  combined  daring  the  period  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  Deoterooomy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  resemblances,  JE  it  com- 
p«rativdy  ind^endent  of  D*,  and  has  by  no  means  broken 
loose  fiom  the  primitive  ideas  of  reli^on  and  history  to  the 
same  extent  u  D*.  The  comtnned  document  JED  Was 
probably  compQed  daring  the  Exile.  Hence  a  pr»«xilic 
date^  650-586^  seems  soitaUe  for  JB. 

JE  it  4itedi  CotBfll,  6«>-6aii  Driver,  p.  109,  •boat  tht  eiriiUi 
teuuiji  Haapt,  t.  C^os  KMtneh,  o  6501  Kmoco,  p.  149^  "ehm 
of  ibt  MnMh  or  opening  of  ibt  listli  ecntniy." 

(d)  MtOti  ^  ComUnaiitn.— It  is  possible  that  R^  used 
other  documents  besides  J  and  K  Whidi  editor  first  in- 
dnded  b  Us  work  any  given  lyri^  or  other  section  not  an 
btegral  part  of  the  mab  sources,  is  often  very  difficult  to 
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K"  oombined  hit  outterkk  with  grett  can  and  ddO,  m 

tiMt  H  is  often  quite  impoirible  to  dtientangle  then  with 

'.  any  confidence.    The  way  in  which  P  and  J  are  OMobined 

■    in  the  account  of  the  Flood  alao  illustiates  tlie  combinatioa 

of  J  and  E,  except  that  the  Utter  are  the  more  ingeniondy 

\aBA  intricatdy  interwoven.    R'^s  general  -^(irinciple  wai  to 

make  up  liis  narrative  of  lections  taken  umdtered  from  the 

■boiGes,  but  much  has  dearly  been  omitted.    It  is  seldom 

that  a  namtive  can  be  resolved  into  two  paraM  accounts, 

.    each  complete  in  itself.    Where  the  sources  were  virtually 

^    identical,  repetition  has  been  avoided  by  omitting  material 

,    from  one  of  them.    Much  has  probably  been  cut  out  that 

.seemed  unedifying  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  revelation  of 

the  Deuteronomic  age.    Moreover,  there  are  additions;  in 

piecing  together  the  documents,  connecting  phrases  were 

:    often  necessary,  and  the  redactor  has  modified  and  inserted 

to  suit  the  ideu  and  teaching  of  his  thnes.    There  is  a 

certain  amount  of  material  deaily  not  Deuteronomic,  and 

mOn  closely   united   with  J   and   E   passages   than  tiie^ 

Deuteronomic  additions  usually  are,  and  yet  mora  aUn  to 

Deotenmomy  than  to  the  more  primitive  J  and  B.    Sodi 

'    additions  are  probably  R",  though  perhaps  some  of  them 

mi|^t  be  assigned  widi  equal  reason  to  the  final  editoi;s  of 

J  and  E.    Of  course,  R"  was  not  careful  to  see  that  editorial 

:    insertions  in  J  were  in  J's  styles  and  b  E  in  E's  styles  bat    ' 

sometimes  uses  J  words  and  pluases  in  his  additions  to  B 

passages^  and  mar  verti.    Hence  the  work  of  thk  editor  hat 

seriously  added  to  the  diflScuky  of  sqwrating  J  and  B,  and 

also  accounts  for  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  J  characterktioi 

In  aectioos  clearly  belonpng  to  E,  and  viet  unA, 


(i^  itM^r.— The  cootento  of  Joaiah's  kiMiook  an 
denoted  by  D  or  D',  and  the  later  additions  to  tUg 
docaweiit,  and  the  insertfcms  in  Jodiua,  Kings,  etc.  maite 
by  editot*  «ritii«  in  the  style  «Bd  spirit  of  D,  are  deaoM 
I7  R",  D*.  D*.  ate. 
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(b)  nm  tf  CtmptilHm.--'Vy>tt  etrlier  poftiopi  ««n  oool' 
pOMd  in  Judah,  the  kter  in  Babyloni*- 

(c)  DaH. — Jonah'i  law-book  was  compoaad  loaM  time 
before  its  paUicatioa  in  6ai,  and  tome  time  after  J  and 
B,  npon  which  it  it  dependent,  and  also  after  the'^pro|4iet8 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  latter  know  nothing  of  Deute^ 
onomy,  while  Deuteronotay  gives  practical  effect  to  their 

fattack  on  the  high  places  by  limiting ,  sacrifice  to  the 
Temple,  Further,  the  attempt  to  give  exclusiTe  rights  to 
a  single  sanctuary  is  more  probable  after  the  fall  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  Temple  might  serve  the  small 
area  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Thus  everything  pdnta  to 
a  date  between  719  and  691.  The  antt^wofriietic  policy 
of  Manasseh  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  literature 
belonging  to  his  reign,  c.  698-643,  would  account  for  the 

'   hdc  of  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  Deuteronomy  between 

7oo-6ai. 

D'  is  dUed  thut:  Addb,  IL  o,  Toi-^ait  Coralll,  "riioitly  befcn 
6si"|  Driver,  p.  8t,  in  Sixth  Editiqo,  test  ud  note,  "not  lst«r 
than  the  reini  of  Muunefa."  "  the  century  before  631 " ;  Kautach, 
t.  6a8;  KOob,  p.  aiT,  "moo  after  Tu";  Knencn,  pu  a*o,  "Joibh't 
tdga'* ;  Welumten,  Butiy,  p.  13,  "doMof  A«yrian  period." 

D*,  etc,  i.t.t  the  additions  made  to  D'  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  insertions  by  Detiteronomic  editors  in  Joshua- 
Kings  belong  substantially  to  th«  period  between  621  and 
die  dose  of  the  Exile.  In  the  Deuteronomic  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,*  the  last  event  mentioned  is  the  release 
of  Jehoiachin  by  Evil-Merodach  m  561.  The  post-exilic 
additbns  to  Joshua-Kings  mostly  bear  the  stamp  of  P, 
not  of  D.  Chronicles,  naturally,  contains  material  bonowed 
from  or  in  imitation  of  Deuteronomy. 

D*  is  dated  thas:  ComiU,  Second  Half  of  EsOet  Hanpt,  itty^upi 
■561-538 


(d)  CMilniilr.—D'  certainly  contained  Deuteronomy  xiL- 
ixvL,  probably  v.-xi.  and  xxviil,  \ai  probably  L-iv.*    To 

*  ^A,  OHT  piWIBt  book,  '.  \  .'' 

*  As  to  these  paMagri  its  |  ay  ea  DtatsMoaay.     Late  iiflKoilSl 
lasirtlnM  arc  not  talica  into  aocooat.  j 
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D*  an  ungned  all  of  Deuteronomy  L>xn.  whkh  does 
not  belong  to  D',  a  very  imall  aniount  of  nuterial  in 
Genetia,  Exodus,  Numben,  and  Samuel,  and  oonsdeiable 
portions  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings.* 

(e)  CkanckritHet. — The  Deuteronomic  writcn  compoae 
codes,  exhortations  to  obedience;  they  provide  earlier 
history  with  chronological  framework  and  religioua  comment ; 
only  in  Kings  do  they  themaehres  write  history.  The  historical 
retrospects  b  Deuteronomy  are  mere  abstracts  from  JB, 
and  are  oiily  introduced  u  a  setting  for  the  laws  and  ex- 
bottationa.  The  Deuteronomic  narratives  in  Joshua  meic^ 
adapt  JE  to  the  Deuteronomic  theory  of  the  history  that 
Joshua  carefully  observed  the  Law  of  Moses,  /.«.,  Deuter- 
onomy, and  completely  conquered  Canaan,  and  cleared  it 
of  its  inhabitants. 

D,  like  E,  uses  tJie  names  Amorite  and  HoreK  FkvowitB 
phrases  are  "God  of  Israel,"  "Thy  God,"  also  perfaapa  found 
in  R".  Its  main  theme  is  the  purification  of  worship  by  the 
soppiession  of  the  hi^  places,  by  making  the  Temple  di* 
only  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  by  d<nng  away  with  idolfc, 
igfiffntat,  and  ail  the  panqihwnalia  o[  supeotitiQii.  But  It 
alsa  enacts  laws  in  favour  of  the  social  equity  and  benevo- 
,  lenoe  inculcated  by  the  prophets,  and  formally  reoognisea 
the  profriietic  order.  ■ ' 

tS.  Tke  DsstsctmoiBle  Hiitoqr  Md  hKn  cf  hnid,  JBDi 

(a)  AHtUysis. — D*,  considered  in  the  previona  sectioe, 
mi(^t  be  divided  into:  (i.)  additions  made  to  D'  t^»H 
it  was  combined  with  JE;  (ii.)  additions  made  to  JE  and 
D  in  the  process  of  combination;  (iiL)  additions  made  to 
the  threrfold  woric  JED  ajltr  die  combination  had  bees 
effected.  )R°  is  often  appropriately  used  alike  for  (ii),  and 
for  the  Deotctoaofflk  editor  iriio  inaerted  (iL).*    R",  Uk« 


'  P*  Ii  ami  hws  tw  all  TTsetsmanitf  MtMlsl  hiai  ttwn  D ' 
*  (LX^k  (UL)  on  o^r  bs  difiiDgiridMd  ruriy  ud  pNtkOy,  so  IhM 
fP  nd  0*  an  oAm  aitd  M  a^wikai.  - . 
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R",  itMidi  for  K  Mhool  tnd  a  procen,  but  the  dilTerent  itagef 
ud  banda  are  only  yery  imperfectly  deternined. 

(b)  Ktmtf  Ctmpotitiam}^  Bab]^onia. 

(c)  Z)Wfc>— The  Exile. 

(d>  Scopt  and  Aftf/lW.— The  portion  of  JB  extending  from 
fhe  Creation  to  the  close  of  Numbers  was  only  slightly 
modified  by  R°.  At  this  point  he  insetted  the  Denterooomic 
Code  and  its  connected  exhortations.  Possibly  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  originally  occupied  the  place  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  was  transferred  by  R°  to  its  present  position  in  the 
JKoount  of  the  SQJoutn  at  SinaL*  Anodiei(  interesting 
taggettion  is  that  for  a  time  two  editions  of  Deuteronomy 
were  anient,  one  consisting  of  xiL-xxvi  with  t.-xL  for  an 
btroduction,  and  the  other  xA  ziL-xxvL  with  L  i-ir.  40 
for  an  introductioa  If  so,  part  of  R'*s  work  was  the 
fosioa  of  these  t«ro  editions.  He  alao  added  to  D'  other 
iwaterial,  ddier  his  own  or  borrowed.  He  dealt  very  fredy 
widt  Joahoa,  providing  it  with  an  ample .  framework  whidi 
pve  a  view  of  die  history  very  diCRnent  from  that  of  JE. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  retained  so  mudi  of  }B  unaltered, 
that  JE's  vw#  is  still  plain,  namely,  that  the  Und  was 
only  partially  ctrnqoered,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  mt 

It  is  not  certain  dtat  the  Deuteronomic  editioQ  of  Judges^ 
Kii^*  should  be  redumed  as  entirdy  one  with  that  of 
JED.  If  JE  extended  to  the  times  of  Eliaha,  it  seems 
nobable  that  it  was.  If  the  documentary  connection 
between  the  Hexateodi  and  these  later  books  is  confined 
to  the  use  of  J'  in  Judges  L,  it  seems  more  Ukdy  Aat 
tfie  editing  of  JED  and  that  of  the  Deuteronoinic  editions 
of  Judges-Kings  were  two  independent  -pieces  of  work, 
though  carried  out  by  the  same  sdiooL  Even  in  this  faster 
case  R"  is  a  suffideatly'dasttc  .symbol  to  be  used  for  dte 

*  QC  (b),  (0)  of  pnvioas  Mctiaii.     KoaMtM,  pp.  sTot,  adaits  tiat 
*V  aHjr  fw  poit-affie,  b«t  Nfudi  •■  edUe  d«t«  m  aofi  ptofaablt. 

*  Kaamuirph  sfli 

*  Hw—a iJuwlMifc Jatos  ris«i*wsaothwl>tsmk 
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editw  of  Jadges-Kings  and  ftr  his  insertions,  etc  In 
Judges  and  Kings  he  supplies  a  framework  and  religious 
comments ;  his  contributions  in  Samuel  are  much  slighter. 
K"  may  also  hare  omitted  portims  of  JE  as  unedifying, 
may  possibly  have  had  access  Jto  the  separate  J  and  E, 
and  vestored  sections  omitted  by  R".  Possibly,  too,  R°  is 
responsible  for  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  poems. 

>$.  TlM  Lwir  of  HdiaeM,  H  or  P*. 

(a)  Anafysis  and  Contents. — In  addition  to  Leviticus  xvii.- 
xxvl,  portions  of  Leviticus  xi.,  etc.  have  been  assigned  to 
H.  This  document  was  a  compilation  from  older  codes, 
and  either  H  or  some  of  its  sources  seems  to  have  been 
dqiendent  on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ^  H,  as  we  now 
have  it,  contains  additions  made  by  'the  editor  who  in- 
corporated it  in  the  Priestly  Code,  and  perhaps  by  others. 

(b)  Datt  and  Plate  of  Composition.  —  H  has  points  df 
contact  both  with  D'  and  the  Priestly  Code,  but  is  very 
closely  connected  with  Ezekid  xl.-xlviii.  Though  not 
composed  by  that  prophet,  it  probably  emanated  from 
the  priestly  circle  to  which  he  belonged.  Like  EmJucI 
xL-zlviiL,  it  forms  an  intermediate  stage  between  D'  and 
the  Priestly  Code,  and  was  compiled  in  Babylonia  during 
the  Exile.  Its  sources  were  pr»exilic,  and  may  be  in  part 
older  than  D\      V    '  .  ■"'■■■:?'!,':'.  i-~-i- 

H  or  P'  b  dated:  Contill,  Mcond  half  of  the  Exflei  Drircr,  ppt, 
lA  143.  thoHlv  before  the  EaQe,  H  wm  known  by  Etekiel ;  Hanpt, 
Saertil  Bttkt  4  O-^^t  STOi  HoUinscf,  pp.  447  t,  immcdiateljr  ttfiir 
the  EsUe^  in  Babjrloaki  Kautach,  c.  (61 ;  Kuenen,  o.  376,  towaids  the 
end  of  the  Exile.  ,.         .     . 

(c)  Charatteristia. — H  seeks  to  secure  that  Israel  shall 
be  "h<dy,"  /.«.,  that  condition  and  conduct  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  people's  unique  relation  to  Jehovah.  It  therefora 
lays  down  rules  for  ceremonial  purity  and  moral  life.  Its 
keynote  is  the  root  QDSh  underlying  thf  Hebcew  wotda 
tranalatod    "holy,"   "holiness,"   "sanctity."     ThcN  wonb 
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occnr  with  wpedti  frequency  in  H,  and  the  reason  for 
demanding  "hdiness"  if  again  and  again  ex[»eflsed  in  the 
{riinies,  "I  am  Jdunrah,"  "I  am  Jehovah,  your  God," 
etc,  and  it  expressed  fully  in  Leviticus  xL  45,  "I  am 
Jehovah,  who  Inrought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
that  I  nug^t  be  your  God;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for 
I  am  holy."  ~H  agrees  with  D'  against  P*:  (L)  in  making 
no  mention  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  priestly  tribe— the 
t  Levites ;  (ii.)  in  insisting,  expressly  and  with  great  emphasis, 
on  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  a  single  sanctuary,  which  P* 
takes  for  granted;  (iii.)  in  legislating  expressly  for  the  people 
settled  in  Canaan. 

Alihoagh  the  hcidingi  oonneet  II  wHh  Momi  and  Shal,  there  k  no 
attempt,  u  in  'P*,  to  write  from  the  ttandpoint  of  the  cmbd  in  the 
widerncM.  Thnt  Lenticw  xvr.  19,  "If  a  man  mU  a  dwelluMt-hoMe 
in  a  walled  ckjr,"  tf.  Deaterooomjr  udL  8,  "When  thou  batMat  a 
new  hoote,  then  than  ihalt  make  a  battlencnt  for  thy  tooL"  Both 
IHfw  take  fcr  gianted  city-life  in  Pkleitiae.  In  parU  D  ■  write* 
at  if  m  the  c*e  01  the  wwnpeit,  tmt  takca  no  tnmUe  to  ■■!«»«««  thif 
Mandpoiat.      ■,- 

But  H  agrees  with  P*,  against  D',  in  its  interest  in  manifhd 
details  concerning  sacred  acts,  persons,  places,  times,  and  in- 
struments, i.e.,  those  specially  connected  widi  the  external 
observances  of  religion. 


sa  Tlw  PriMtiy   Oodtb  Pi   incorporating   the   Law 
Holiness,  a  ,,  /^'*''*'>-l 

(a)  Atufysu.—T  is  commonly  used  for  the  whoie^.m 
composite  document,  which  includes  (L)  H  or  T' ;Jl^  ib»o1  tha 
Priestly  Code  proper,  or  P';  (iil)  later  additions,  "$*  dt  P»f/\Cit-K 
As  P*  itself  is  partly  based  on  earlier  documents,  it  is  often 
diflkult  to  say  whether  a  particular  passage  which  M(«A/^/^'y'> 
earlier  than  the  time  of  compilation  of  P*  belongs^  one  ;.,,  ; 
of  the  sources  of  P',  or  to  H.  ^  ^  '■■ 

(b)  JMSr  ^  Coii4mtiM.—il  is  commonly  hdd  that  P*-'v^^=^-:«^ 
was  compoaed  independently  of  H,  and  that  the  two  were 
subaeqoently  united.     PossiUy,  however,  the  author  of  B* 
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nnde  H  the  nudew  of  his  track.*  Addidoni  wen  fintbar 
made  to  H+P*  bjr  kterwriten,  and  abo^  of  comae^  by  the 
eifitor  who  combined  them. 

(c)  /3Mr  and  JPUui  tf  C9mp«$itiomS-9'  waa  oompoaed  to 
Babjrloiua  after  ^the  Exile  and  befote  the  misaion  of  Ena  to 
Jennalem  in  458 ;  after  the  Exile,  because  there  ue  no  traces 
of  its  special  diaracteristics  in  history  or  literature  befen 
this  period,  and  because  it  marks  an  advance  on  Deater- 
ooomy,  Eiekid,  and  H;  before  Bna's  mission,  because  it 
is  part  of  die  Law  pioraiilgated  by  him.*  H  and  P*  weva 
also  combined  in  Babylonia  before  458,  as  H  seems  to  hsM 
fixmed  part  of  the  Law  promulgated  by  him  in  444,  and  it 
seems  scarcdy  likdy  that  he  comlnned  H  and  P*  between 
458  and  444.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  Ena  was 
etthsr  the  author  of  P*,  or  the  eiUtor  who  combined  H 
and  P*;  but  it  is  nothing  more.*  Later  additions  to  P  as 
a  separate  woA  must  have  been  made  in  Judah  between 
444and  4eo> 


Aaenrdiag  to  AMk  I.,  IxaBL,  ?■  aboet  tbt  tfaM  «f  Ena ;  GoniB, 
r*«.  mMiiiii«<P*«adP*bdaM4^l  Mrw.pi  is|lP*  "faelaMi 
•pfMdMtdr  to  tiM  pMiod  of  lb*  BrtjrtaiM  otpMlf";  HmiX,  P* 


..j.4^_P/U.«,bs.»ta,offl.«lh<«j!i, 


•t  MM,  ^  4(3,  H  Md  P*  «ail«d  b  BdijrleaM,  bd««  45St  Ban 
Ima  M  hud  •KltB  fai  the  co«Bpa«tta>  qf  P*,  or  in  its  aaia*  with  Ht 
KMiad^  P*  A  soob  mMI  wkfa  H,  t,  4S*i  Kmms,  p.  ]«S  <.•  P* 
S0O-47S- 

(d)  Cmtails.—^  is  a  code  in  the  fbrra  of  a  constitutional 
hirtbry  of  Israel ;  a  collection  of  hws  and  precedents,  with 
tlM  dicnmstanoes  under  which  diey  were  inatbnted.  Itbegim 
wkh  the  Sabbath,  u  sanctioBed  by  the  example  of  God  at  the 


>  IlMnaMtMKlMdihbNaMtiM*>Nwta«,bMitliMeMowthat 
it  JHHI  h«««  bMBiMide  bafci^  aad  Nt  arido  on  iwwiH  of  tha  mmt 

>  it  iBTolvai.    It  doaa  not  aacM,  howtvar,  ovt  of  tha  raa^  ar 


wWi  H  aaa  pcavicMa  lactitHi. 

*  Hi  IM  atMghr  WPoae  wkh  Mbtsb,  BntttOmt,  etc..  that  dH 
"     lM(ilihMrT^^  Uw,"  ia  iaia«M  to  Ma«  "mMira 
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Cmtioi^uid  foUom  die  coane  of  events  to  the  Arkion  of 
GuMHui  amongtt  dw  tribes  by  Joshos.  It  indndes  a  faurge 
part  of  Genesis,  the  greater  put  of  Eiodns,  Namben,  and 
Jodma  xiiL-niL,  all  Leritkas,  and  a  few  vertes  at  the  dose  of 
DiMtteroDomy  aM  in  Joshua  L-xL 

In  Jndgea-Kings  then  are  a  small  series  of  passages  written 
onder  the  inflaenoe  of  P,  while  Chronicles  mi^t  be  described 
as  the  priestly  substitute  for  Joshua-Kings. 

(e)  Ckmrmttmsties.^ — ^There  is  a  large  number  of  words, 
phiises,  and  idioms  found  only  or  dusfly  in  P,  or  io  P  and 
Bssidel  and  posMxiUc  litetatore. 

V,  aA«a  like  Hagsai  ud  Zechukh,  denotes  the  oiootlis  b;  nmmhrt 
'  of  MBct  t  It  foUowt  the  1  "■ 


the  poat-eiiUe  OMee  of  writing  'm/  eliMMl 

■hnys  fat  "I,"  whcNM  ia  p*4idlie  worinMUf  is  m  eoMno  or 

MiaJB.    'JMllB  the  wtam  of  utmth;  h  alwett,  M  aot 

BiiMd  to  P  Mtd  poet^csilic  wiilcn;   'imA,  lutimmjf,  of 

of  dM  Lew,  ocean  oalj  in  P,  ete.s  ef.  taUe  ia  Dnfsr, 

It  is  food  df  rqieadng  the  same  formube  again  and  ifAi 
in  die  same  or  socixssiTe  sections,  and  has  all  the  technical 
verbosity  of  kgal  documents. 

TVm  ia  GaaMb  L,  "Eveaing  end  aeniniwaR  dM  — A^qr."  "Aad 
God  MW  d»t  it  was  good,"  etc  t  in  Geacib  t.,  "Aad— lived— yean 
•ad  bcpt— *  etc.;  in  Nomtien  viL.  "Oa  the— dey— I  Ui  obbtiaa  WM^" 
•laibat«r.  Anoei.  • 

P*  gives  the  laws  with  the  drcamstances  of  dieir  origin,  and 
wfahanaccountof  the  first  instances  of  their  observance.  Thus, 
as  die  bws  for  the  high  priesthood  are  regarded  as  resting  oo 
die  authority  of  Moses,  they  are  given  as  addressed  to  Aaron, 
and  we  are  told  how  they  were  carried  out  in  the  first  inslanoe 
by  Aaron.  In  the  same  way  the  laws  for  the  Temple  and  its 
foniture  are  given  as  addressed  to  the  Isradites  b  the 
wSdemess  by  Moses,  and  we  are  told  how  they  wera 
obeyed  in  die  construction  of  die  Tabemade.  AQ  tUa 
represents  a  Am4  jUi  beiicf  that  the  prinqples  of  die  laws 
for  die  priesdwod  and  the  Tem|de  were  Mo«k^  and  tfatt 
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the  period  immediately  after  the  Exodus  furnished  precedents 
for  some  such  laws.  P*  consideis  each  law,  etc.  as  an  entirdjr 
new  revefauion  at  the  time  at  which  it'  is  recorded.  Thus 
in  Emdus  jn.  a>ia  the  Divine  Name,  Jdravah,  is  a  new 
revelation ;  consequently  it  is  never  used  in  Genesis.  Again 
^crificeSf'the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  and 
meats,  etc  were  new  revelations,  and  unknown  before  Moses. 
Hence  in  P  the  patriarchs  do  not  sacrifice,  although  they  do 
in  JE ;  and  Fs  account  of  the  Flood  ignores  the  distinction 
made  by  J  between  clean  and  unclean  animals. 

P  fii^ws  J  in  speaking  of  the  mount  of  the  Law  as  SinaL 
While  P'  shares  with  H  and  Ezekiel  their  inttrast  in  the 
buildings,  furniture,  services,  and  priesthood  of  ifte  Temple, 
and  m  oeremonial  obaervances  gnioally,  it  introduces  several 
new  features,  e^.,  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,* 
apd  the  Day  of  Atwiement,'  which  is  completiion  of  a  system 
of  graduated  sanctity,  reaching  its  climax  in  a  single  point, 
tn^tral  sanctity  in  the  Day>of  Atonement,  loitU  sanctity 
b  the  Holy  of  Holies,  ftrtomal  sanctity  in  fre  high  priest 
P*  takes  Uie  greatest  paim  to  avmd  anthropomorphism. 
Further,  P*  closely  resemUe%  Chronicles  in  its  love  of 
system  and  statistics;  it  provides  the  Pentateuch  with  a 
complete  and  consecutive  chronology  and  set  of  genealogies, 
and  gives  b  detwl  the  qiedfications  of  the  Ark  and  the 
Tabernacle. 

ti.  SIm  Oemplettoi  of  the  FwUtench,  aad  tk*  MutUiff 

Blilecteal  **<*■ 

(a)  Firm  if  JED  mti\P  htfort  CcmMHaikm.--V  JE  only 
extended  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  then  JED  and  the  Deuter- 
onomic  edition  of  Judges-Kinp  were  separate  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Deuteronomic  editor 


*  A  awilofiHH  ftMB  laricM  sliv.  io-i6.  la  tmUA  tbt  4Ms  «f 
dM  UvilM  k  •  immklim,  aewlv  onUnad  on  aoeaaat  af  tbdr  dwa' 
fa  ttg  cewiyt  waahp  ol  dw  hig^  pkon;  ia  r*  Dm  itrtw  k  aa  oU> 


■UvkkM  s*L.  aho  a  JeftlofaMnt  fima  Eaddtl  siv.  it-ao^  wka 
appofata  two  riaiBar  daya. 
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•houM  have  sepamted  the  Joshua  sections  from  the  rest  of 
JED.  But  if  JE  extended  to  the  times  of  Elisha.  JED 
might  include  the  whole  Deuteronomic  history,"  as  a  sin^ 
work  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy.  This 
long  book  would  naturally  be.  divided  into  sections,  and 
the  death  of  Moses  would  be  a  suitable  close  for  the  first 
of  these. 

Again  P  extended  to  the  <teath  of  Joshua,  but  since  it 
was  promulgated  as  the  Law  of  Moses,^  the  Joshua  sections 
may  have  been  separated  before  the  promulgation. 

Thus,  when  R'*  set  to  work  to  combine  JED  and  P*, 
dtfaer  (L)  the  Jodiua  sections  had  already  been  separated 
from  either  or  both  documents;  or  (ii.)  both  documents 
still  included  the  Joshua  sections,  and  JED'  may  have  also 
contained  the  Deuteronomic  edition  of  Judges-Kings. 

(b)  MrtkM/.—U  the  Joshua  sections  had  abeady  been 
semed  from  JED  and  P,  the  Pentateochal  sections  could 
be  at  once  combined,  and  the  result  would  be  substantially 
our  Pentateudt  Otherwise  R'  himself  may  have  separated 
the  Joshua  sections  from  either  or  both  of  his  documents; 
or  he  may  have  combined  JED  and  P,  both  containing 
Joshua  sections,  thus  compiling  the  Hexateuch. 

R'  used  P  as  a  framework,  into  which  he  fitted  the  sectioM 
of  JBD.  He  probably  omitted  parts  of  JED,  and  periiaps 
lestorad*  passages  omitted  by  R"  or  R".  Otherwise  he 
combined  his  material  in  the  same  way  u  R",  R".  An 
example  of  his  method  has  already  been  given  in  1 5. 

If  R^s  work  was  the  Hexateuch,  Joshua  was  separated 
from  the  Pentateuch  somewhat  later.  It  seems  more  likdy 
that  Joshua  was  compiled  from  the  Joshua  sectioDS  of  JBD 
and  P  by  another  editor,  who  made  JBD  the  framework. 

>  AsMndDgthstthtdMcripdaaof  l)MCodcinEn»-KciMMUiM(lli    -  >> 
'.—m  laUMaM  " ~ 


Law  of  MosM  ii  Mt— «•  la  Um  acooaat  of  JmUbf»  nhtam  ia 
— nl|  dat  10  Um  chnaiclar. 

•  R'-Uw  sditor,  who.  wiidag  awlct  the  iaftMMs  «f  P.  adM  P 
to  JEIX 

*  J,  I,  ta4  JE  Ptoboblv  umdMod  to  «tkt  m  Mnnt*  wotln  after  dub 
enMMls  wm  inctodod  ia  ji  aad  JEIX 
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la  J«^;es-Kii^  the  priotly  edhon  had  no  compiels 
fMiaUd  priestly  hotocy  to  combine  with  the  Denteronomie 
histofy.  These  books  as  we  have  dieni  ate  substantial^ 
the  work  of  die  Deuteronomic  editors ;  the  priestly  editots 
added  ooinparatively  little,  and  that  little  consists  diidiy 
of  smaQ  changes  and  insortions.  The  real  priestly  version 
of  the  history  is  Chronides.  Abo  some  fiutiier  additions 
were  made  to  the  Pentateodi  after  JED  and  P  wen  com- 
bined. The  final  stage  was  the  division  of  die  FMrtatsMh , 
into  five  bodes. 

(c)  Dak  aitJPiaa  «f  Cu>^Cid/ini.—It  has  sometfaBes  iMM 
supposed  that  Eaa's  law-book  was  the  complete  Pentateocfa 
which  had  been  comiNled  in  Babylonia  before  458.  Bnt  the 
leading  and  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  would  scarcdy  have 
been  accomplished  even  in  the  e^ht  days  devoted  to  Eira's 
hw-book,  and  it  would  have  severely  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Levites  to  exphin  orally  the  many  cootndictioosb 
obscurities,  and  abnqit  tiansitions  of  the  Pentateodi.  The 
Prissdy  Code,  even  indodkig  H,  was  a  fiuriy  consecutive 
and  oonsistent  work,  whidi  lent  itself  to  sodi  tteatnwnt 

Hence  the  combination  of  JED  and  P  was  probably  soon- 
what  later  than  the  promtdgstion  of  P  in  444.  It  is  nsoaOy ' 
dated  about  400.*  There  was  every  reason  fcw  amalgamating 
die  two  works  at  once.  Side  by  side,  as  sqwate  books,  they 
seemed  to  compete  for  die  tide  of  Law  of  Moaes;  their  onb- 
bination  prevented  any  sach  controvwsy. 

The  work  of  die  other  priesdy  editois—die  ttmuet  or 
formation  of  Joshua,  the  priesdy  additkma  to  Jadges-Kiagi^ 
the  Anther  additions  to  the  Pentateuch— lies  between  400 
and  300,  the  date  at  which  external  evidence*  shows  the 
complete  PeMMeuch  to  have  been  in  esisteiice.  Sonsewhen 
about  this  time  die  Pentatendi  was  divided  into  five  books.' 

Even  after  diis  we  know  from  the  LXX.  and  dw  history 
of  the  LXX.  test  that  a  number  of  small  dawges  were  mada 


*  KvMma.  |L  iss  !•,  OoMuu, 
•Oechsp^Lfa 
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in  the  Pentatench  and  the  historical  books,  bat  we  hare 
BOW  readied  a  point  at  which  the  woric  of  the  editor  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  copyist,  and 
h%ber  passes  into  teitual  criticism. 

The  Pentateuch,  in  its  final  form,  was  called  the  Law, 
TSri,  and  later,  "the  five-fifths  of  the  Law.">  The  title 
"Pentateuch"  or  "five-Tolumed"  was  given  to  it  bf 
Gtedt  writers,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Latin  and  other 
hmguagea. :,.,,;  ■_;:,,  •^^_,,' 

S3.  Menlo  Hatoial  1^  tto  Paatatmeh.— We  have  seen 
that  an  the  main  documents  rest  on  older  sources,  and  that 
those  used  by  D  and  P  are  not  confined  to  J  and  E.  It  seemi 
extiemdy  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  these  eariier  sources 
contained  matter  which  originated  with,  or  received  th* 
sanction  of  Moses.  Even  where  a  law  as  it  stands  was 
cleariy  addressed  to  the  Israelites  of  ibt  Monarchy,  it  may  be 
an  adaptation  or  translation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Mosaic  Uw  to 
suit  the  needs  of  later  times,  an  application  of  a  principle 
laid  down  originally  by  Moaes^  A  Mosaic  dement  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  as  pcobaUe  as  Davidic  poems  in  the  l^ilier} 
birt  in  both  cases  we  have  no  criteria  whidi  enable  ua 
to  tdentUy  this  dement  with  any  definiteness  or  certamtjr. 
Many  Israelites,  at  certain  periods,  reg^urded  Moses  much  a« 
Christians  regard  Christ,  as  the  supreme  authority  for  religiout 
troth.  All  that  was  implied  by  or  deduced  from  the  teaching 
of  Moaes  was  bdd  to  be  Mosaic,  just  as  we  call  all  that  is 
implied  by  or  deduced  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  Christian. 
The  usage  is  natunl  and  justifiable  in  both  cases.  Moaes' 
position  in  Ismdite  rdigion  was,  of  course,  only  similar,  and 
not  strictly  paialld  to  the  rdatioe  of  Christ  to  Christianity; 
yet  the  Pentatench  is  Mosaic  as  the  final  product  of  a  procesi 
which  owed  its  fiiat  io^iils^  its  direction  and  character  to 

'  lltmiikM  UmiM  to  IM 
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(t)  im.—ln  the  Hdxew  BtrMM,  "In  the  begiiinii«,* 
M^  the  opening  word  of  the  book ;  in  the  LXX.  and  Vu%., 
and  from  them  in  other  vernom,  Genesis  "  origin,"  becawe  it 
deacribes  the  oty;im  of  the  worUL 

(b)  Contents  and  ArthttoUgf. — L  i-ii  4a,  FI1  aoooant  of 
the  Creation,  as  tlie  Institution  of  the  Sabbath,  it  4b^as,  J% 
account  of  the  Creation,  "God*- R'«  .     '    * 

Nsmthctof  the  CKaUoa,BiaMly  with  «oiM|MnUcb  todMBbo«c,ua 
foaad  vmatqfk  matt  imces ;  bat  nstimlly  the  doMM  pualMi  ue  fooadl 
■oMnnt  the  Scadie*.  PknIM  to  P,  ««  have  the  kmfAui  ud  BehjrloaiHi 
Bamttrei 


Md  givei  Ml  play  to  pohrthctat  mjthaiaDr.    A  pinlld 
hat  ben  seen  hi  the  fcot  that  aaoapt  the  AwjniaiM  eertak  acts  wete  fat- 
bUdm  ea  the  7th,  14th,  sist,  aSlh  of  each  Math.* 
V  J'l  afioovnt  ihowa  liacee  of  bebic  bated  on  andeot  Kf^Mi'  tnditioat 
bat  no  doae  panlld  to  it  hat  yet  beea  publithed. 

iiL,  ir.,  J,  The  Fall,  Cain  and  Abd,  Cainile  Genealogies 
Lamedk 

TheeleweiitthflWtsiBtyaf  thsfMI   liiiMfwIsttptrtttfciMddw 
"ch  Moci  1" 


fcod,  the  eating  of  wiUch  briagi  di— tit »  and  tiCNd  tiew  aw 
featwee  of  all  fctkloce.  The  tMsed  tree  and  the-  deoMin  tttpcnt  Ifwe 
oomtaauv,  but  foe  the  ntott  part  tepantdy,  on  Anynan  MosMMntt  and 
Mi.  It  it  donfatfal,  ho«re*cr,  whether  the  eoioital  winged  AaqniM 
mUi  with  bMaaa  iwet  were  called  Kirmku ;  aod,  even  ff  they  wan^ 
whether  thm  ***  connected  with  the  Cherafaim.  Thcie  art  WwiirlM 
aealptHai  twidi  ihow  grittnt  gnudiaf  a  tacred  tree.  There  teeat  no 
leal  paialld  to  the  FaU,  the  letMnbltnce  between  the  Btbjrkidan  \tgmA 
of  Adapa,  the  pramitor  of  auuiUad,  and  Genetit  UL  being  pnifaabljr 
fMtaitoat.  Adapa  fbrfeiu  fanmoctality  fay  foUowiiy  adviot  to  avoid  ealhig 
certain  food. 

The  ntmti  in  the  ^tmeVulii  are  TT"*'**ftn**  idffitifkd  with  those  of 
Bsbyhiiian  godi. 

v.,P;  cMt^a9-J.  The  Setbite  geneaIog7,  Seth  to  Noah. 
Enoch.  ..' v^-:^:!„.;Vfs  f,'.- ■  ;yv-'-./\v 

*  Rtitrdt  if  A*  JPm,  New  Seriet,  L  isa  ft  (^.  147  ft),  also  prissivsd 
br  Bttotnst  tL  ths  Won-Stsiitic  acconnt  vL  lOOk  whiah  hM  nials  of 
•oMMtwittP.  -.:...  r^ 

*  7]tatNif>dLths*MBi,BV.''dsigi^;';'^;,'''\:. /'-''''' 

*  Davis,  Gen.,  etc.,  pb  S5. 
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f  •      ■  ■  ■  ■ 

1W  igmfuiegf  Kmm  to  LuMck  b  anotber  Tenioa  of  the  Cklnft* 
■mMlogy  Clin  to  Lamedi.  The  irainbcn  differ  coiuiderably  in  the 
EMmw,  ibe  Sut  Pant,  and  the  LXX. 

TL  1-4,  J,  The  Marriage  of  the  "Sona  of  God,"  angeb,  to  the 
daughtera  of  own.  tL  s^tUL,  P;  extent  vi  $-9;  vif.  1-5, 
7-10,  19,  i6>,  17,  aa/;  viii.  at,  3a,  6-ia,  13^,  ao-aaoj. 
TheFlood. 

The  Btfajrlaaiaa  tfie  on  the  adrentaict  of  Gilninc*  cootaint  an 
•pbode,  in  whidi  XJMlhrot  telb  how  he  etcaped  the  Flood.    The  nd  Ea 
iMiMd  him  that  the  other  goii  were  aMbt  to  lend  a  Fk>od,  and  bade  hfan . 
b^d  a  lUa  Xbttthroa  did  10,  dimeniioBt,  etc,  are  given ;  It  was  pitched, . 
etc,  and  Bad  ttoten  and  a  window.    Xituthroa  brought  in  hie  fiunil^ 
ila*ci^  and  cattle.    The  Flood  caae,  lasted  wren  dan,  and  drowned  «D 
wanklnd  eicept  thoae  in  the  ihip.    The  ihip  grounded  on  a  mountain. 
Xiarthroa  icnt  oat  in  mcnwrion  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  laTcn.    The 
4b>««  and  the  swaUow  came  back,  bat  the  raren  waded.    When  Xisatbroa  . 
MW  dris,  he  left  the  ship  with  the  rest,  boilt  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice. 
The  goas  sndl  the  sweet  savoar ,  and  swarm  like  flies  to  the  sacrifioe. 
TiMae  who  sent  the  Flood  are  angry  becaose  some  have  escaped,  bat  Bt 
poeifias  them,  and  Xisothraa  and  bis  wife  are  rendered  imnortaL 

TMi  aoooont  has  some  featores  in  common  with  P,  some  with  J.  A 
liisgmani  of  a  different  Bafaylonkn  versioa  ha*<bcen  (oond ;  and  another 
vaniaa  was  preaerrcd  by  Berosoa.  >  'Traditioos  of  great  floods  are  also 


ix.  i-i  7,  P,  The  Rainbow. 

In  the  Babykmian  Dehige  stoty  allnskm  is  made  to  "  the  bow  of  bbtar," 
which  may  be  the  tafaibow. 

ix.  i8-a7,  J,  Curae  of  Canaan. 

ix.  aS-x,  P;  *xt^  x.  8-19,  ai,  35-30  =  J.  Noah'a  De- 
acendanta.  ^ 

xL  1-9,  J,  Tover  of  BabeL 

n.  10-96,  P,  Genealogy  from  Shem  to  Tenth. 

xi.  97-xii.,  J ;  except  xi.  97, '31  /,  xn.  4^,  5,  xiH.  t,  ii^i-P, 
Abfam  and  Ix^  Migration  to  Canaan,  Visit  to  Egypt,  S^«i»>  - 

xhr.,  Unkitemm  Stunt,  Abram  and  Mdchixedek. 

Tke  iaacripikws  show  that  moat,  if  not  all  the  names  fai  vcne  1  an 
of  octoal  pkccaand  persons  |  that  Babyhmia  and  other  pow«i  to 


'  ScBmAoaa,  Conaiigcm  Inser.,  etc,  Eng.  Ttaaa.,  L  (3,  JbiwrWSr  y/tt 
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llM«Nt  (ff^rrfelMd  daaBsfi  with  FklMdne  in  ^mf  tuAf  teM,  i 
than  any  date  which  might  be  imd  for  Abnhaai  |  and  that  E3mi  wm 
tapreme  in  WctUm  Asia  at  a  period  which  Might  very  wdl  ooiacida  wtt 
that  of  Abnham.  Bat  the  imeriaiiaM  do  not  nwntiMi  Afaddaun  at 
Mrichiicdeh,  or  anjr  caMoaign  wMdi  can  be  Oat  of  Ihii  ehaoter.  The 
Td'Ct-AoMna  tablets  diow  that  JcnaalcBi  was  known  as  Un-saliM 
about  B.C  i^DO-i^oa  Ih  a  letter  to  the  KU^  at  E^jrvt,  the  King  of 
Jenwalem  wntaa,  "NciAer  mj  fiuher  nor  my  mother  appointed  me  b  tiris 
place.  The  strong  arm  of  the  kiaa  inaoguated  me  in  my  father^* 
tenitoiT,'"  a  curions  coincidcoee  wSh  the  "withont  fcdier,  withont 
mother    of  Hebrews— nothing  mote. 

Diftrences  of  style,  ete.,  Aow  that  this  chaptn  stands  ahmc,  and  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  mate  docnmcnts  of  the  Hwatenck  It  ha*  no 
connection  with  any  contest  either  in  P  orjt  this  Act.  and  oertain 
pecniiarfties  of  style  show  that  it  was  inserted  by  a  hte  eiBtar,  after  the 
oombinatiaiiof  JBD'andPi  but  the  diu)ter  taav  be  based  on  an  andeat 
nanadve,  or  it  nnw  ha*e  beta  eompiled  in  BaMon  daring  or  after  the 
Exile,  on  the  basts  of  those  andent  ardiiTes,  then  complete  and  wai 
known,  whose  fragmentary  relics  alone  are  now  avaihtble.  Vers*  i8-W 
may  be  an  interpolation.  It  is  ciuioas  that  tbe  immber,  318,  of  Atom's 
shvcL  in  verse  14,  is  the  smn  of  the  numeriosl  Tshies  of  tiw  ««»— ^r^ 
of  Elieaer,  sr.  >,  etc:,  the  only  amla  sIm«  pf  hia  ssentioned  by  name. 

XV,,  JEi  PYoniie  to  Abnm  of  ui  hdr  whow  seed  iball 
ioberit  Cuaan. 

xn.,  J;  txe^  la,  3,  15/-P,  Biith  of  Ishnad. 

jaiL,  P,  Institution  of  CircunKwoa 

IKmi  t,  ];  txa^t  xix.  39-P,  PromiM  of  lauc,  Sotknn 
and  Gomonah,  Lot 

XX.  ff.,  £;  txt^t  xxL  i-s-P*;  jm/.  6^,  7,  33,  «xA 
ao-24-iJ;  XX.  18,  xxii.  H-iSaR",  Atnaham,  Saiah,  mA 
AMmdech,  Birth  of  laaac,  Sendii%  amy  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmad,  Sacrifice  of  Iiaac.  » 

xxiiL,  ¥f  Death  of  Sanh,  Precedent  h  to  tale  of  land. 

xxiv.,  J,  EUeier,  Jlebecca,  and  laaac  , 

XXV.  1-18,  P;  txt^  1-6,  11^,  tS-JE,  Death  and 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  IshmaeL 

3<^-  i9-34i  J;  *^^*  19A  a6^*-Pt  Buth  of  Baau  aad 
Jaoob^  Birthright  sold.  , 

^"^  i-33i  J;  «*o^  1-5  (put*  of),  15,  tS-R'",  Isaac  and 
Abindecfa. 

sxvL  34,  35,  P,  Esan'k  Wives. 

*  WiMcsuM,  p.  m.  *  ifynfyi  w 
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xxfU.  r.,  JE;  AM^  xxvii.  /^6rxxmu,  9>-P,  Blearing  of 

J«x>b  and  Emu,  Etau's  Wives,  Jacob's  Flight,  His  Ditam ' 

at  Bethel 
nix.  i-xniL   i,  lYLy  txttft  xxix.   S4,  aW,   ag,  xxxL 

iS*-?,  Jacob  and  Laban. 
BodL  a-xxxiii^'  JE;  ext^l  xxxtii.   iSawf,  Jacob  and 

Batn. 
joadf.  {euutmeted  oh  a  J-ifisis  fy  a  lattr,  proMfy  pritstfy, 

»rUtr\  Dinah,  Sac^  of  Shechem. 
nocv.  i-3a«,  E;  txet^  9-13,  15-P,  ai,  aaa-J,  Jacob  at 

Betbd,  Death  of  Deborah  and  Radiel. 
xxxT.  aab-xxxvil  i,  P;  txa^  xxxvi.  3i-39>"Ji  Family 

of  Jacob,  Death  of  Isaac,  Descendants  of  Esau,  Princes  of 

Edon. 
joanril  a-36,  JE itxojft  a««P,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren, 
nxviii.,  J^  Judah  and  Tamar. 
nxix.-xlTiil,  JE ;  txt^  xH.  46,  xM.  6-a7,  xML  5/,  6«, 

7-ti,  S7/,  xhHi.  3-7 -P,  Josq>h  in  Egypt,  Brethren  and 

Jacob  come  thither. 

ESDrpthn  jxprri  give  •  ttotj  in  which  an  cider  brother,  his  wifc,  and  a 
jrouBfar  IxMncr  play  the  perti  of  Potiphar,  hit  wife,  ud  Jowph. 


xHx.  i-aS,  TXr  BUssit^  of  Jacob. 

Aa  ancient  ijnk,  inear 
,  neph,  at,  are  spoken 
a  poem  of  the  time  of 
•tar  Jeroboaai ;  on  the 
swerootal  tribe,  hence 


Anandenll]nie,inearpaniedeitherbrJorR^.    Both Jadah,  lOb and 
Joseph,  at,  are  spoken  of  as  royal  tribes,  which  might  be  ptiMible  in 
of  David  or  SolonMa,  bat  wonld  be  sMm  Mtaral 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  hint  that  Levi  is  • 
tribe,  hence  the  Blessing  was  composed  befccs  Cat.    It  is 
ptnimbtir  based  on  modi  oidar  poems.    Verse  aSsR. 

AddH  S7S-4S7,  J  t  Ccmill,  after  Jeroboam,  before  Sjo,  T;  DiUaaana 
and  Drirer.  p.  17.  Reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  J 1  Kantao,  Rdgn  of 
David  I  Knenen,  p.  M/^  tenth  or  ninth  centnry. 

xlix.  S9-L,  J i  txatpt  xii*  39-33,  ^  "/"P*  ^  iS-^d-E, 
Death  of  Jacdb  and  Joaeph.    . 

(c)  Vu  M  A^r.—Chiqiter  il  S4  is  used  by  oar  Lmd  to 
onfcroe  the  sanctity  of  n^arriage  (Matt  xix.  5),  and  by  St  Paul, 
in  Bph.  ▼.  31,  as  a  veaaon  for  ooajugal  aSection  and  a  symbol 
of  Uw  relatioD  of  Quist  and  the  Church,  and,  in  i  Cor.  vL  16, 
to  show  ttM  hdlnoBBOMa  of  Coraicatioo,     OiMittf  sv«  & 
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Abnhain't  faith  it  uied  in  Roiq.  iv.  3,  GaL  iii.  6,  Jwt.  a.  93. 
Then  are  other  quotations  and  numerous  reTeiences  to  the 
history,  especially  to  show  that  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriardis  are  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
God's  election  is  illustrated  by  the  choice'  of  Jacob  rather 
than  Esau. 


•4- 

(a)  7m.—In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  HVilM  SMtmdtk,  fimn 
the  opening  words ;  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  other  versions.  Exodus, 
as  narrating  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
.  (1^  Arthaohgy, — No  refmnce  has  yet  been  fouiid  to  the 
Exodus  in  the  monu|iients.  From  consideratioos  u  to  where 
it  would  best  fit  in  to  what  we  know  of  Egyptian  history,  tht 
Exodus  has  been  phuxd  in  various  periods,  and  numerous 
Egyptian  kings  have  figured  at  different  times  as  the  Phanudts 
of  the  Of^pression  or  the  Exodus.  Attempts  are  also  nuule 
to  combine  the  BiUical' chronology,  which,  however,  affords 
no  dear  or  certain  data,  with  that  of  Egypt,  which  is  idso 
only  approximately  known.  The  results  are  naturally  unsatis- 
bctory.  Pc^wlar  handbooks  often  refer  to  Rameaea  II., 
t.  1300^  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Merenptah  IL,  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Bxodus.'  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  possible  theories 
and  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  of  Merenptah's,  in 
which  he  claims  to  have  subdued  Isradites  in  Syria,  rendeis 
it  less  probable  than  some  others. 
;,j:.(c)  Commit.  '■■   i  ■;" '"":^%'.-:.' 

L,  JB ;  txt^t  1-7  =  P,  Oppression  in  l^grpt   ; 

U.  i-sa,  JE,  YouUi  of  Moses.  '  "^ 

,;  U.  sj-tL  s7,  JE;  oxaft  it.  sj/,  m.  3-S7-P,  Call  of 
iioaes.  Mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  Isradites  and 
Pharaoh,  Genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
.    tL  s8-xi.  (xil  39  t,  JE),  JE ;  txt^  vL  38^,  vii.  x-13, 19- 
•«,•  viiL  1-3,  xs-is,  w.  8-18,  xi.  9/-P,  Ten  Plaguet. 

*  80  Savcb,  Bigktr  CHtMim,  pp.  S37  C,  owialj  becaiMt  BiniMw  IL 
it  kaowa  Am  BcTplin  ioMfipUoM  to  lwv«  iMill  FMkm.  (Eiodw  L  li.) 
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nL  i-xiii.  16.  P;  txt^  xiL  39-39,  4>~JB«  **f'  .'i-*7i 
«<£  3-16  -  R^  Inttittttion  of  Paoover. 

idiL  17-ZV.  ai,  JE;  txt^  xiiL  *o,  xiv.  1-4,  8/,  15-18) 
« 1^,  •  a6-a9*  =  P,  Red  Sea. 

XV.  1-19,  Moms'  Song  of  Triumph ;  a  lyric  inserted  by  B 
or  R^'.  It  is  later  than  the  Conquest,  17,  but  may  rest  on  a 
more  ancient,  possibly  even  Mosaic  basis. 

XV.  ao-xvii.,  JE;  txttpt  xvL  1-3,  6-a4,*  31-36,  JcniSC  i*» 
P,  Marah,  Manna,  Quails,  Water  from  the  Rock  at  Massab- 
Meribah,  Amalek.  Jv 


ror  the  QiMila,  hen  P,  tf.  dnOcr  Moty  la  Mnibtn  iL,  J 1  far  Um 
Water  from  the  Rock,  here  JE,  if.  Numben  u.  1-13,  P. 

xviil,  E,  tram  of  J  or  S!f^  in  if.,  9/C,  Jethio. 

xix.  i-xx.  at,  JE;  txe^  1,  ia^P,  and trtuet,  6,  tU.,  tf  X^ 
0r  X'  m  sx.  s-17,  The  Ten  Commandments  given  from 
SimL       ■*-'.  ,■:],' 

The  DeoilaliH.  sx.  S-IT,  is  toMtsliy  Md  (0  hsva  bHn  lMerpanisd'|l 
B I  bat  ttw  wmtiaem  b  oUer  tSu  E,  uid  my  have  bce«  lakea  from  tht 
lablcsof  MoMin.the  Ark.  Addfa  date*  Ih*  OacalogM  b  the  eigblh  or 
w««nth  eentaiy.    C/.  Deatcraooiny  v.  6-ai. 

Frm  sh.  I  oMwanb,  the  loeiM  of  the  nH  of  Esoda^  tha  whote  of 
Leviticw,  and  N«mbM«  L  i-s.  10  ii  SINAI. 


XX.  aa-xxtiL  19,  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 

eMnt,  rf,  H  4-iC,  k  nneraUy  held  to  have  beea 
■iUy  by  R)*  ia  JE ;  tt  «M  ediled  hi  vaiiooa  wan 
'itsmoorporatiaa.   It  ii  aa  andent  code  of  eoeU 


The  Book  of  the  Coveoaat,  <^_^4-iCJa  fenerall^  hdd  to  have  beea 
iiMW|M>ated  bi  B,  or  poaib'   *    ~     *    * 
beCn*  aad  at  the  time  of  iti 

kw  aad  rkaal,  probably  not  older' than  the  awarehy,  bat  at  leait  as  old 
as  the  cariieit  editioot  of  J  and  E.  Maay  of  the  lawa  U  ooatahie  any  be 
toMeritiU. 


xxiii  ao-33,  E;  AM^  at^tjc,  St^-3S  {ugaimt  inl$r«$iint 
witk  tht  CanaamUs)  -  R",  Promises  of  Blessiiv  if  the  Law  is 
observed. 

xxiv.  If.,  98:.  J  (or  B').  MoMib  Aano.  Hadlriih  AbiiM.  db, 
aeejdiovah. 

xxiv.  3-8,  R"  (or  B  or  B^  CVyvnant,  wMi  «erttloi^  to 
observe  die  Book  of  the  Covenant 

xxiv.  ts£  (i8a/Sb)  xxxL  i8bX  B  (or  B'  or  V),  Moses  in  tha 
Mountain  forty  dayst 
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ndv.  15-zxn.,  P;  txeeptxxiv.  i8a  jS^,  xxxi.  i8^=>  E,  MoMi 
in  the  Mountain,  receives  instructions  for  the  Tabemade  and 
its  ai^urtenances,  and  for  the  vestments  and  consecniGon  of 
the  priests,  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

xxxiL-xxxiil,  JB,  Golden  Calf. 

xxxiv.  i->a8,  J,  with  editorial  additioHs,  a  code  panllel  to 
B's  Deadogue  and  £)ook  of  the  Covenant  • 

Written,  accoidiiic  to  the  namtive— here,  probably,  lU*  —  on  the 
tablet  of  (tone,  which  replaced  thote  broken  by  Moiet.  The  wrUing, 
however,  b  quite  different  firom  that  on  the  first  tablet. 

xxxiv.  S9-XL,  P,  Moses  descends  from  the  Mountain,  and 
carries  out  the  instructions  given  in  xxv.-xxxi. 

The  oariative  here  it  mottlT  obtained  from  the  inttmctiom  bf  altering 
the  tenaei.  The  LXX.  text  diflcn  widely  from  the  Hebnw,  Cipedaily  in 
the  onler,  (^  Driver,  37 1 

(d)  Usi  in  JK  7!— There  are  numerous  teferences  to  tba 
hi^ory,  especially  in  the  historical  retrospects  in  Acts  and 
Hebrews;  and  to  the  Laws,  especially  the  Decalogue.  St 
Paul  uses,  as  illustrations  of  God's  free  election,  the  reference 
to  Pharaoh  in  ix.  16,  and  xxxiil  19,  tf.  Romans  ix.  15,  17. 
•    "     • '  .  .'■■.■'   ■ 

•5>  XitvMsni. 

The  loene  of  the  whole  book  it  SINAL 

(a)  TIA. — Hebrew,  WayyiqrS,  from  the  opening  word; 
LXX.,  LnuHkan:  Vulg.,  and  other  versions,  Leviticutt  M 
containing  the  Levitical  kws. 

(b)  ^M^«M.— The  wb<de  book  is  Priestly  Code,  in- 
corponiting  the  Law  of  Holiness,  in  xvil-xxvl,  et& 

(c)  OiXiMft.— i-x.  The  Sacrifices. 
kL,  Clean  and  Unclean  Animals  (?  H). 

<JC  DeateroBomy  ziv.  3-aa  " 

riL,  Purificatioii  after  Childbiitbi.  .  ^ 

'  nL  f,.  Leprosy, 
vr.,  Sesoal  Uncleannesa. 
xvL,  Day  of  Atonement    .  "         ' 
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Lem  ef  HMfusif  xm.-xxt>i. 

xtU.,  Law  of  Slaughter ;  at  the  Tabernacle  onlyk 
XTiii,  Unlawful  Marriaget,  etc. 
xix.  t,  Various  Laws. 
nL  f.,  Cleanness  of  Priests,  Sacrifices. 
xsiL,  Feasts, 
xxiv.,  Viuious  Laws, 
nv.,  Sabbatical  Year,  Jubilee. 

xxvi.,  Exhortation  to  keep  the  preceding  laws,  enforced 
'  bjr  promises  and  threats. 
xxTii,  Vows  and  Tithes. «. 

Vene  14  may  luive  been  added  bjr  the  editor  who  divided  the  Pentateocfa 
toto  five  books,  u  a  tnitable  eoaclutioo  tat  Leviticas,  Koaneii,  p,  341,  if, 
Mambcn  nxii  13. 

(d)  Vst  in  N.T. — There  are  references  to  some  of  the 
laws;  xna.  5  is  quoted  Rom.  x.  5,  GaL  iiL  is;  aix.  a, 
"Be  ye  holy,  because  I  am  holy,"  etc,  i  Pet  L  16;  xix.  18, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  Matt  xix.  19, 
Rom.  xiii.  9,  etc ;  ^.  xxvL  is,  s  Cor.  vi.  16. 

s6.  HuAbsni 

(a)  TEtfr. — In  Hebrew,  according  to  Jerome  Wt^^ytdabUrt  ■ 
"tfie  opening  word,  but  in  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions 
BtMidhar  -  "  in  the  wilderness  of,"  a  word  in  the  first 
Tene^  which  would  serve  to  describe  the  position  of  the 
Isradites  during  the  events  narrated  in  the  book;  LXX., 
Aritkmoit  Vulg.  Numeri,  English  versions,  Mtmttrt,  because 
the  book  contains  the  aiumerations  of  the  Israelites. 

(b)  CttU»mti.—l  i-x.  10,  P,  A/  SiMu,  First  Census  of  the 
Israelites  who  left  Egypt,  Duties  of  the  Levites,  Laws  of  the 
Nasarites,  etc,  Ofierings  for  the  Tabernacle,  Laws  as  to  the 
Levites,  the  Passover,  Second  Passover,  Silver  Trumpet^  «tc. 

s.  ii-tS,  P,  Departure  from  Sinai,  Order  of  Maidi.  v   . 

a.  av^,  JB,  Hobab  asked  to  remain  with  Inud, 
Dqwiture  fiiom  Sinai,  Quails,  Seventy  Elden  who  prophesy, 
Miriam  and  Aaron  murmur  against  Moses,  Miriam's  Leproty. 
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b  sL  two  mtUtf  InJupandl  it«ki^  that  of  th«  Qaaib  and  that 
of  Ika  Snmtf  tUm,  m  cwioMly  eoMfaiaad.  Apart  froai  adttofial 
•adkioii^  the  Moiy  of  tha  QMlb  bdoop  to  J,  diat  of  tha  EMaa 
to  B  or  poaiUjr  to  lU".  Thofa  b  a  brfif  nSmmm  to  Ika  Qaaflt  is 
P,  Esodw  in.  13,  A9W  Iba  aiti*al  at  SinaL 

xiiL  £,  P;  tx«^t  xiii.  i7*-ao,  aa/,  87-31,  3»i*  33.  **• 
1-4,*  8/,  ti-aSi  39-45 -/^i  Spies,  Eril  Report  <tf  all  but 
OUb  imd  Joahtu,  Ducoungement  of  the  Peo|4e^  All  bat 
Qdeb  and  Joahua  to  die  during  forty  yean  wandering  in 
the  WUdenesi,  The  Pe(^  seek  to  enter  Canaan,  but  ai*  de- 
feated at  HcMnah. 

XT.,  P,  Varioos  Lam,  Stoning  of  the  Sabbath  BieaJkier. 

xtL  la,  a- 1 1,  i6-a4,  35-50,*  xviL=>P,  Koiah  and  the 
Levites  attempt  to  exercise  priestly  functions,  and  aie  con- 
sumed by  fire  from  Jehovah,  Plague,  Aaron's  rod  buds 
as  a  token  of  the  exclusive  rig^t  of  the  ILmta  to  the 
PiiesAood. 

An  aariiar  Priaally  Nan«ti*a,  in  mUA  Kotah'i  fate  aaJbread  tha 
'lis  of  tba  whole  tribe  of  Levi  aa  against  the  other  tribea,  ni  % 
.,  has  been  modiHad  to  enfoKe  the  daimi  of  the  hooM  of  Zadok 
Of  Aaiea,  aa  in  Eaddd  and  P,  agrdnil  the  Levitca,  ni  8-ia 

xvL  ib^  ia-15,  a3-34«JE,  The  Reubenites,  Dathan  and 
Abiiam,  rebel  against  Moses;  the  earth  opens  and  swallows 
them  up  with  their  families. 


Ml 
aivn.< 


Tht  anthon  of  Deatetoooe*/  sL  6  and  ftal«  c*L  17  #m  1 
whk  a  «oiy  coBcainiag  Dathan  and  Abiiam,  bat  not  Koiah  'or  Oa. 
In  asviL  3,  P,  Komh  b  mentioaed,  withoat  any  rtfafcnca  to  Da^aa, 
eta.  Tha  nanw  of  On,  who  ia  onif  nteotiooed  b  svL  1,  tbeald  prababiy 
ba  oarittad  as  dne  to  a  cocniption  of  the  teat  throo^  the  acchtanial 
upathhm  of  soaM  of  the  naiaiaMnli  Kocah  Imw  bean  introdnead  inis 
vanaa  94,  a7,  and  js  by  tha  editor  who  combined  JED  and  P  hi  avi 

xriiL  f.,  P,  Tithes  and  other  Does  of  die  Priests  aad 
Levites,  The  Water  of-  Separation  for  purifyii^  anyone  who 
has  touched  a  corpse. 

n.  fl,JB;  «M^  s».  i-rj,*  9S-a9,  xxi.  xo/-P,  Death 

of  MMuB,  Water  from  the  RoA  at  Moribah,  Death  of 

Aanx^  IbmI  defeats  Arad  and  the  Canaanites  at  Honaah, 

BoHM  Satpen^  List  of  Hakiim  Pboe%  Owthnnr  tl  Skoa 

aadQi. 

>  I.V.  svL  3Hb>  "«•  i-13-Hak  aviL  i-flt. 
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Par  Urn  Wata  fraa  Um  Rock  at  Iteilali,  km  P.  (^.  th«  pualM 
x«iL  1-7,  at  Utm^^mOMh,  i^tn  the  uiinl 


pratably  T*.  tf.  the  pemlU 
''beaten 


■MMlife  in  IBiBMdM 
■laiML 

Mkleiit  at  HocmK  nL  i-x  ta  i  .  «,  -  . 

E,  and  DeatefowMiy  L 
Pteocti  sd(  i>-S0i  it  aa 
by  E  or  RJ'.  All  the  pocmsin  asL 
be  ftoai  the  "fiook  of  the  Wan  of  Jehofah"  ncatkMMd  is 
14,  wUdi  nay  alio  be  the  lource  of  other  poems  in  the  hfatorical 
beoka  \  nothfaig  more  is  kaown  of  this  work.  Accotdiiic  to  Addis  aad 
othaia,  the  poeas  in  ixi  ay  C  ia  a  eompoiitian  of  the  ninth  ocntmy 
in  which  the  Israelites  celcWted  thcfa  coooucsts  in  Moab.  HcdtbaiL 
the  city  of  Sibon,  is  heic  (vene  30)  amoocst  the  If  oabile  dtka  which  had 
been  sacked.  If  so,  Sihon  b  hen  a  iMiU  kii»,  and  "to  Sihon,  kbc 
cf  the  AmmriUt,"  in  verse  39,  b  an  cditotkl  addition.  The  Coaqnest  of 
Og  fai  33  C  was  not  originally  part  of  the  aaow  slery  as  the  CoBoaeH 
oTSihaB,  bnt  was  added  by  R"  at  Ro^ 

ndL  ff,  JB,*  Bakk  and  BalMiB. 

TIm  ibnowii^  more  detailed  analyaia  is  somewfaat  oneeftaia,  espadaQy 
aa  to  the  paasagss  assigned  to  J  I— 


ntt. 

asiiL 

asir. 

p 

t 

J 

•»4S 

1-19 

B 

»-af3S-««» 

i-«6 

JB 

»-» 

ay-jo 

S5 

R 

■o-M 

la  siiv.  ao-aa  "Aasyria"  is  sometimes  taken  liteimlly,  aad  R  will 
be  R»|  or  "Assyria"  maybe  the  SdeMU  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  wUdi 
ease  the  additkw  mm*  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  period.  Apoit 
fpoM  this  aad  othar  editorial  addHioaa,  the  oiacka  uttered  Inr  Balaaa 
bdoag  to  the  early  maouchy,  perfaapa  to  the  period  of  Dafid  and 
Solamaa.  v  Their  owiaalified  ewiltatioB  in  the  strength  end  glory  of 
Isnal  reieeta  a  period  of  great  national  pranerity,  and  siIt.  17  1 
amy  nfcr  to  the  Cowiaaat  of  Bdom  aad  Moab  by  DavUL  The  afasoHt 
of  any  lefagenee  to  Jodahb  noteworthy}  It  saggcsts  that  the  | 
■ad  were  tranamitted  in  Nocthcn  land. 


nr.  i-s.  JBi  tiw  Ifoabitea  oompt  Ivari,; 
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'  1X9.  6-18,  P,  Phinehu  ilayt  an-Isaelite  chief,  and  a  noUe 
If  idianite  woman  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  tent 

Q^.  Eim'«  attack  upoo  awniage  with  bceicMn. 

xzvi-xxxi.,  P,  Second  Census— of  the  children  of  tbow  who 
.  kft  Egypt,  the  latter  having  all  perished  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb,*  Law  <tf  Inheritance  of  Females,  Joshua  Moses*  suc- 
cessor. Laws  of  Sacrifices  at  the  Feasts,  etc.,  and  of  Vows, 
Defeat  and  Extermination  of  the  Midianites,  Division  ^f  the 
Spoil  between  Israel  and  the  Tabernacle. 

xxxii.,  1-38,  Conttnuttd  by  a  pritstfy  writer  on  Iht  btuis  of  a 
JB  murativt.  The  allotment  of  Eastern  Palestine  to  Gad 
and  Reuben. 

Half  Maaaiaah  in  33  b  an  editorial  addition,  at  in  Jodiua  aaii.,  whidi 
b  a  my  dmilai  document,  possibly  by  the  lamd  hand.  In  Numben, 
IwweTcr,  the  aider  i*  Gaditet  and  Reubenitet  ;■  in  Jothna,  Renbenitca 
and  Gadtcs. 

nxiL  39-49,  J;  txtipt  40-R'',  The  Omquest  of  (^kad  bj 
ttie  Manassites,  Madiir,  Jair,  and  Nobah. 

In  1-3S,  Moset  nave  GUcad  to  Gad  and  Renben ;  here  he  ghres  it  to 
MacUr  die  Maiwnti,  The  vtnca  wck  ptofaably  oririnally  connected 
withJa4peL 

xsxiil  1-49,  Cm^hdfrmm  Ok  ttmUmd  PJED.  List  of 
the  Halting  Places  during  the  Wandering. 

If,  as  MMM  to  be  the  case,  Tcne  a  states  that  this  list  was  written  by 
Ifaaea,  it  ia  piobabiy  an  independent  snmmaiy  of  the  histofy  of  the 
Wandariag^  and  came  into  the  hands  of  a  late  editor,  who  five  it  thii 
kaadiaf  and  added  it  to  the  Fentatench.  VeiM  s,  bowercr,  nay  mean 
tkat  the  list  was  baaed  oo  some  docament  or  docoaients  attribntad  to 
Keaaa.  poiaibly  PJEO,  or  JED. 

xndiL  sorxnvL,  P,  Jdiorah  instructs  Moses  concerning  the 
Bofders  of  the  Promiaed  Land,  the  Princes  who  are  to  divide 
it  amongst  the  People,  the  Levitical  Qtie^  the  Cities  of 
Refiige,  and  die  Law  of  Murder.  Motes  Iiqrs  down  a  hnr 
as  to  the  Marriage  of  Female  Hein. 

Xaenen,  p^  341,  Addta,  et&,  lenid  nanrL  13,  as  added  by  the  adtor 
who  dhiidad  tha  FCntatendi  faito  five  books,  aa  a  initable  coochwfciB  for 

•  Moacaisomlooked. 
V    ,   ■  Bioeptini,  poaibiyallendbyanaditor..    . 
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Nmbcn.  Sioee,  however,  it  it  immediatelv  ooBtndietcd  bjr  Denteraoomjr 
L  I,  wltidi  Uiat  editor  mint  Imvc  had  nnder  ooniidenuioa,  there  U  leH 
difliculty  in  tappotiiiff  tlwt  it  it  Fi  coocludoo  of  hit  Icgitlttion,  imitated 
bjr  the  editor  wno  added  Leviticnt  sxrii  34. 

(c)  Uuim  N.T.-^ln  addition  to  references  to  the  hiitory, 
a  Timothy  iL  19  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  LXX.  of  xtL  5, 
"  God  knows  them  that  are  His,"  f .«.,  the  bithful,  m  contrut 
to  Korah  and  his  company. 

aj.  DtBtannoBty,  ef.  %%  1-18,  especially  S§  17  & 

(a)  TKfSfc— Hebrew,  'EUth  ktuhDtbkofim,  the  openii^ 
words ;  also  spoken  of  as  Mhknthy  because  regarded  as  a 
recapitulation  of  the  hiws  in  the  previous  books ;  similariy, 
LXX.,  DtiUtnnomioHf  the  Second  Law;  hence  Vulg.  Deut- 
tmumium ;  and  E.V.  Dtutttwwmy. 

(b)  Anafytis. — Chapters  i-xxx.  consist  of  the  various  strata 
of  D,  incorporating  material  borrowed  by  the  Deuteronomic 
writers  from  J  and  E^or  JE;  with  slight  addititms  by  the 
priestly  writers.  The  analysis  of  xxxL-nxiv.  will  be  giveo 
nnder  the  various  sections. 

(c)  C0HUmis.—i.  i-iv.  40^  First  introductory  Historical 
Retnapect  and  Exhortation. 

Bated  on  E  or  JE,  fay  a  diffmbit  hand  bam  iil.-sxyL,  and  added  to 
'odah't  kw-Mok  after  (tt  pubUcation,  bat  before  it  wai  combined  with 
E.  The  archMological  details  at  to  ibe  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
L  10  ff.,  so-aj,  are  obviout  additioot,  probaUy  maiginal  notet  by  a 
reader,  which  have  (lipped  into  tlie  teat.  The  eahortatioa,  iv.  9-40^  it 
towetiaiet  (Comill,  Addit,  etc.)  atcribed  to  a  diflercnt  author  to  the  r«ak 
01  thit  intrudiictioii. 

iv.  41  fr.t  Cititt  of  Refate,  E  of  Jordan.  An  itolated  fragment,  qnite 
MMoaaeetad  with  itt  oontcst.  It  is  a  conrectico  of  six.  9,  wliich  dircctt 
the  fttahlMwieBt  of  Ikrn  dtiei  at  once,  three  more  will  be  appointed  If 
dM  territory  of  Israel  is  increased.  Who  ooopoted  these  verses,  sad  why 
thn  were  plaoed  here,  is  a  mystery.  They  tMy  be  by  a  Deucroaomie' 
wrttar  to  snppleBtent  sis.  9,  oe  by  a  priestly  writer  to  conform  to  V%  piO' 
viiie9  of  si>  cities  of  rcfiige. 

iv.  44-49,  Introductory  Statement  of  the  occasion  on  which 
the  Deuteronomic  Laws  were  promulgated. 

Ihtafaabhr  tjie  original  headiM  of  Joaiah's  lawbo«A,  althoiq^  tUMf  44 
or  the  whole  parasiaph  is  held  V)  some  to  be  a  fader  addition.  The  para- 
ffmnb  may  have  ben  the  inttodnctiga  to  as  editigB  CBWslwing  hr.  44* 
BSvL  ,      •.  .';  ,""•■   ■■ 
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▼.-xL,  RortaUny  Introdoction  to  the  Dentotxioaik:  Code^ 
indodiog  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Decalogne^  ExbortatioiM 
fo  obejr  the  Law,  to  avoid  idolatiy,  and  to  have  no  dealings 
with  the  idolatrous  Canaanites.  These  exhortations  are  en- 
forced  by  apptaia  to  their  experience  of  the  rewards  o^ 
obedience,  and  the  punishment  of  rebellion  during  the 
Wanderinga. 

la  T.-sx*i.,  the  mode  of  tMxtm  vtrics,  loiiietiiMs  the  seeoml  petioa 
■in(iilar,  *  Ihaa  ihalt,"  ii  used ;  tometimc*  the  plunl,  "  ye  shall " ;  lome- 
time*  the  third  pcnoo  lincuUr,  "a  nun  shall."  Attempts  have  been 
■ade*  to  OM  these  fei  eritefk  of  diffnent  loucei. 

ClMuptcn  T.-si.  mq  ehber  be  put  of  the  oricinal  iMr-bookt  to  Addis, 
H.  >(,  IMver.  p.  87,  iSai^  p.  aio,  Muti  (KautsMh,  BiU),  KjU  (H«it< 
iogf  BiN$  Dietimaiy),  Stcnenitgd;  ot  ooatpoMd  btcr  than  sU.-«x«L, 
bat  fay  the  mm  aathor,  KaencB,  p.  aia ;  or  ihqr  aw  be  •  htcf  addUoa 
br  a  difienat  sotlHt,  Conill,  HoiiiiiKar,  pi  175,  WeOhuMa,  JSKMry^ 
P-369. 

D  buiiowed  the  Daodogne,  v.  6-ai,  either  from  J E  or  E,  or,  like  E, 
nay  have  known  b  a*  an  indcpoident  docawent  t  he  edited  it  in  Us 
dMWMtcriitiei^aadtFiiit,{^.  Enduan.  The  hiitarical  refcrtaMi  ia 
v.-Si.ai«  loJKortotbeiepaniiaE. 

Chapter  a.  t-9  (10),  (The  wiMag  of  the  teoond  aet  of  tablea  of  atMi^ 


dM  ooMMUtd  to  aakc  the  Aik.  the  lettiag  apart  of  the  tiib*  of  U«iX 
tempt  the  obriomeauiection  between  is.  19,  and  a.  10*  or  ii,  njkm 
probably  a  later  additkai.  Vcma  6 1  have  ao  uaMnUtai  with  1-5,  t.  % 
w^tnMttrifcmtol  ^met.  They  are  often  Niardad  at  a  pieoe  of  tal' 
MM  and  flotm  from  E,  whidi,  fay  aoiae  iinuife  miMdvcntnre,  has  diimd 
aatoanaUtn«faDrt,{^  8'slist  of  haMagplaceain  Mnmbeis  asL  Ifso, 
te  lafaenee  to  Eleasar  is  an  addition  of  a  priestly  editor,  for,  with  tho 
vary  doobtfid  eaeeptkins  of  tUa  pswage,  and  JoAoa  aaiv.  33,*  neither  J 
■or  E  refw  to  Eteuar  or  PUnehaa. 

Chapter  aL  >9  1  are  also  an  additfea  by  the  Dsateroaoaaie  aothar  of 
JoshTdiL  30-3$. 

XIL-XXVI.,  Tiu  DronaoNouic  Code*  {contatmug  tkt 
bmt  M  wUth  Jotiokt  nftrmit  6si,  smtv  baut^. 

T 
'  BnsciBlly  by  StU  and  Steneiaagu,  as  criteria  of  anthotah^ 
by  wUa  v.-savi.  aiay  be  icsolTed  hito  earlier  soorces.  The  difler 
•noes  may  very  well  indicate  the  presence  of  earlier  material  and  later 
additjons,  fart  scarcely  enable  ns  to  detomine  the  litMaiy  history  of  tbsse 
cbapten. 

*  Verse  to  is  dearly  written  with  relsrenoe  to  is.  99,  bat  it  mav  be  tha 
work  of  aa  adiwr  who  triad  to  mend  the  eontehm  caasad  by  the  inbn- 
4acliaaof  a. !-«. 

*  f.«i,alBopsahah|y  by  a  priestly  ottor. 

*  ror  OoBisisIs  sea  neat  I 
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TiMM  dMpten,  lik«  t.-bL,>  have  ban  aaalyMd  into  i 
whoM  dkdactiTc  marks  are  the  ringokx  and  phml  fcnaa  of  aildMii  bol 
lUi  aaaliiia  baa  met  whb  Uttk  acceptaaoa.  The  Code  ia  an  aiaraded 
•ad  Mpanded  edkioo  of  the  IE  lawt,  the  Book  of  the  CovcnaM  and 
the  Dccalogac,  etct*  anaae  law*  h  tepaatt,  eithet  Tcrfaatim  or  with 
etphnatioot  aiid  dight  modi6catkni,  «^.,  the  DecalogMt  aoaM  it 
OHia,  «^.,  Eaodos  ui.  iS-sxiL  15,  the  oompeuatioii  to  be  j;iv«n  fcr 
k^iKiot  and  aoaM  it  expand*,  or  ooneeta,  «^.,  the  liiifje  venck 
Bwdas  udi.  ao,  pcohiUtiiic  the  worship  of  stnutce  gods,  is  expanded 
iaie  a  hMif  pangiaph,  Dentefoooni^  xrii.  »-j,  spediyiiig  tl>e  son,  mooo, 
and  stais  as  "other  gods,"  and  appomting  the  prwwdare  to  be  ubaerred  in 
dcaUag  with  their  worshippos.  Aij^n,  the  law  limitiog  Mcrifioe,  Deuter- 
OnoBjr  ail.  is  a  cofrection  of  Exodus  xx.  a4,  which  pcimits  sactifios 
at  many  sanrtaariesi  Also,  the  Code  iotrodnoes  many  new  laws,  t^,,  thorn 
Uniting  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Lc*L  for  mkm  ttbu  dHsiii  Mt 
under  the  si^Mnte  sectioos. 

xu.  i-xiT.  SI,  The  wonhip  of  Other  Gods  and  the  uae 
of  Foreign  Supendtiotu  Customs  to  be  avoided  bj  confining 
SKrifi(«  to  One  Sanctoaiy,  Animals  maj  be  slan^teied  uaf- 
where,  Practices,  eto.  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Punishment 
of  those  who  observe  or  encourage  such  practices,  list  of 
Aninah  which  maj  and  maj  not  be  eaten. 

TUs  kttar  list,  sir.  3^1,  i^reea  almost  cxacthr  wtfh  LevidcM  &  l-il, 
whidi  is  probabWH.  Apparently  the  list  was  older  than  both  D  and  H, 
and  was  aasd  few  both,    llie  list  is  sometimes  ncudcd  as  a  htttr  nddiiiiMi 

xiv.  at-m..  Tithes  and  Year  of  Release. 

m  1-17,  Yearly  Feasts.  • 

ivL  i8-xviL  I  j,  Law  CouitaL 

The  sectiona  prohibitiDg  the  nse  of  AAeas  and  MaCTebas,  the  olMt^ 
of  wsaitable  sacriiiws.  xvL  a»-svtL  i,  have  no  wwncctioii  with  the  ooo- 
test,  and  mast  be  miqilaced. 

jtm.  14-19,  Law  f«r  the  King.  •        ■   \^ 

xviiL  1-8,  Provision  fOT  the  Levites.       •   . 

xviiL  9-aa,  Prqpheta,  How  to  distinguish  the  Tkne  from  the 
False. 

xix.  i-xxiii.  1,  Laws  concerning  Murder,  Cities  of  ReA^ 
Landmarks,  Perjury,  War,  Authority  of  Parents,  etc.  Benevo- 
lence to  Fdlow-countiymen,  Judicial  procedure  as  to  chargea 
of  Undiastity,  etc.  ^     c- .  ., 

'  8n  abova  on  v.-sL  ■  8w  lUiia  la  Danraa,  p.  t$. 
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xxtii.  a-xxv.,  lam  if  to  the  exclusion  of  membcw  of 
neighbouring  tribA  from  the  Asfeembly,  Ronaway  ibvei  not 
to  be  lent  back,  Interest,  Vows,  Divorce,  Prorision  for  the 
Poor)  Punishments,  Marruge  with  Deceased  Brother's  Wife^ 
etc.,  Curse  on  An&lek. 

xxvi.,  Fintfhiits,  Tithe  in  Third  Year,  Qosing  Exhoitatioa. 

Althooa^  the  imiii  Mctfaa  of  D*  doMt  h«e,  prolwbljr  uviiL  alio 
to  ll«t  Aoemiimtt,    -  ' 


xzvii..  The  Law,  i.a,  D',  to  be  written  on  stones,  and  set  vp 
on  Mount  Bbal ;  also  an  altar  to  be  set  up  on  Mount  Bbalt 
and  curses  to  be  proclaimed. 

This  chapter,  which  bnak*  the  comwctfcm  betwMB  sz*L  sad  ss«BL,  Is 
a leriet  of  Uter  xMitiom.  Vena  o£  may  be  the  oonnectiaf^Unk  between 
sztL  end  svriiL,  i.t.,  V,  if  sxtUL  b  !>■,  if  not  fay  the  T>eatcfQiMaaie 
editor  who  added  xxjriiL  Venes  i-8,  11-13  are  cioieljr  conoected  with 
si  a9  f^  and  Jothna  viii  30-3$!  and  are  bjr  the  tame  band  or  hand*. 
VetMs  6L  Wnich  ocder  the  erection  of  an  altar  cannot  have  been 
wigiiiaUy  written  bjr  a  Deaterooomift,  became  ther,  at  any  late,  Mcm 
to  cootfadict  the  Law  of  the  One  Sanctuaiy.  M  Shecbem  lay  between 
Ebal  and  Gcridm,  thqr  mav  be  a  ftasinnt  of  E,  to  which  i-(,  t 
have  been  added  at  a  kind  of  correction.  Veftn  14-16,  of  wUdi 
Joihaa  vilL  30-35  talte  no  notice,  and  which  an  not  Deotennomic  in 
it]de^  imt  be  a  wqr  hue  addition. 

xxriii.,  D',  The  Rewank  of  Obedimce^  and  the  Pimiib- 
ment  of  Disobedience. 

Ascribed  to  D'  by  A<Uis,  Driver,  p,  6y,  Knenen,  f.  rS4.  Mm^  Kyl«> 
etc;  to  a  later  Denterooomic  writer  fav  ComiU,  p.  ai  t,  Wdlhawatn, 
p.  369,  etc.    If  D',  there  are  fatter  additiMs. 

xxix.  f..  An  Exhortation  to  Obedience,  enforced  by  Pramiaei 
and  Threats. 

A  later  Dentcronoonic  addition,  diilering  toaewhat  in  style  Croa  O'l 
■bo  SIX.  I- 10  pcemppom  the  Eule. 

'  axxL,  Parting  Words  of  Moses  to  Israel,  Joshua,  and  tbt 

Lerites.    Moses  finishes,  9,  34  (-,  writing  "  the  words  of  Hum 

law,"  i.t.,  D,  "in  a  book,"  and  bids  the  L«vites  put  the  hook 

by  the  side  of  the  Ark.  V   >^ 

A  seriH  of  later  additfai.  Venet  i-S  oooacct  dotdy  with  L-iv. 
and  with  the  Deatcronoaiic  venes  in  Jodiaa  i,  and  are  probably  fay 
the  MOM  hand.  If  L-iv.  it  accepted  a*  D',  the«e  venei  will  be  D*. 
Vanes  9-13,  the  directioa  to  read  the  Law,  at  the  Feait  of  Tabemadai, 
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*^'  b  iheyMf  of  RelcMc,  may  be  D'.  TIm  refaenow  to  Jodiw,  14 1,  u, 
■M  protaMv  £,  edited  l^  «  Deutetrooomic  writer.  In  (a)  ifr-u  (ME,' 
10  Addk,  Kucnen,  p.  856)  (b)  14-30  we  have  two  Kpaiate  intioductiou 
to  the  JWv  <  MtMi.  la  M  K  S(e«iefn«cel  piofwwt  to  ftad  "Saab" 
«IMfDt'aaw,''xlrA 

xzxiL  1-43,  SoMO  or  Moses,  setting  forth  Jehovah's  love  to 

Hb  people,  their  apostasy  from  their  Rock,  Jelravab,  to  other 

goda,  their  punishment  and  ultimate  restoration. 

An  hMfapeiwItnt  poem.  Nothing  in  the  poem  itielf  tameM*  that  it 
WM  eoupoied  by  Motes.  It  looki  back  to  a  period  of  neat  national 
wroiperity,  aooonpaBied  by  an  outbont  of  the  wonhip  of  other  godt. 
urmI  it  oppfcaed  by  a  nation,  whidi  i*  aoon  to  be  puniihed  for  iti 
hanhwa  to  God't  people.  Tboc  an  pointa  of  contact  with  Jeremiah, 
Eaeldel,  and  II.  haiah'  whidi  tumtt  a  date  cither  jmt  befbtc  or  at  the 
b«gianinK  of  the  Exile ;  lo  Adifis,  Drirer.  p.  89.  Kteig,  p-  934,  all 
thrat  with  some  hctttatioo,  Kuenen,  p.  156,  etc. ;  or  e*ai  at  die  end 
of  the  Exile  or  later ;  10  Comill,  Steiiemagel,  etc.  If,  however,  Addia 
nd  Kaciien  are  riKbt  in  aacribini  xxxL  14-^  to  JE,  and  therefor* 
nsarding  the  Sci^  m  part  of  JE,  we  most  either  date  JE  ia  tha 
^le,  or,  BOfe  probably,  place  the  Song  before  6(0,  resard  the 
pppiiJKif  aa  the  A«yrian,  and  Mppoae  that  the  paialleb  to  Jeremiah, 
Eaddd,  and  II.   baiah  are  partlv  accidental,  partly  later  additinw. 

'  DiUmann,  p.  394,  contiden  that  the  Song  wu  eompoaed  t.  too,  and 
iMiaded  is  J.    It  if  mai«  likdy  tlst  it  wm  incfaidad  in  JED  bj  to 

'   flDsnfltr  or  a  later  sditor. 

xnii.  44,  Subsaiption  to  the  Song. 

nziL  45-47,  Clodng  Eihortatioii. 

Deatcraaonic,  D' or  later. 

zsdi.  48-53,  P,  Command  to  Moaes  to  taoend  Mount 
Nebo,  to  die. 

xxxiiL,  Blessing  or  Moses,  A  series  of  oracles  on  the 

tribes,  like  the  Blessing  of  Jacob. 

There  ia  nothing  in  tbt  poem  to  Mggcit  Moaaic  anthonUjx  Venea 
4  t,  "Moaca  oonmanded  ui  a  law,"  etc.,  and  the  "he  Mid*'t  whidi 
imndiiee  eadi  oiacle  in  v->5,  indicate  that  it  waa  written  on  the  faaiia 
of  ancient  orades  aicribed  to  Moaea.  Simeon  haa  diaappeared,  Rcnben 
is  at  its  but  gaip,  Jndah  ta  in  diatroa,  and  the  Bleming  nrayt  that  he  may 
be  icanited  to  hit  people ;  bat  Levi  flooririiet  at  a  priotiy  tribe^  Benjamin 
d«ella  in  mktf,  Joatfk  enjoy*  an  exnberant  proq>eiity,  Gad  k  poweifid 
aa4  warlika^  ana  tha  other  northern  tribea  are  iloorUiina.  Foaribly 
SMM  ot  tha  oiaciea  retain  fcatwca  which  were  no  longer  nond  in  th« 
parition  of  the  tribea  where  the  Bictring  waa  compiled,  and  the  oradt 
OB  Levi  may  be  a  bter  addition.  Bat  the  senoral  charader  of  tha 
po«a  ihowa  that  H  was  written  by  a  native  ot  the  Dorthem  Ungdom, 

*  QC  39,  Ita.  xlL  4.  xlviii.  IS,  xlv.  5 ;  15,  Jer.  v.  aS ;  41.  Eidi. 
ssL9f. 
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)Mt  mat*  wM  at'  dM  iitii^  of  to  pmm  mA  |iiUiMiky.  tmi 
when  Iht  noitlieni  kiafdoaa  wm  nfudad  u  Ite  tme  bnd,  n«B  which 
Jnddi  had  no  iMit  to  hoU  aloai:  A  carioai  fcatm  it  the  appanat 
giwuim  of  Benamia  with  tb«  notthera  tribet.  The  coadMona  ait 
held  to  point  either  to  the  time  of  Jcfoboam  I.,  to  DilhaanD,  p.  41$, 
Drirer,  Dtmltrtmmy  i.1:  ot  to  that  of  Jeroboam  IL,  ao  Addia,  Cotnia. 
Kuanan,  SteaenafeL  It  haa  abo  been  dated  in  the  period  of  the  J«dp*t 
Kooig,  pk  aoi^  bat  thie  b  improbable. 

Its  Doithem  origin  luggeits  >  connection  with  E,  10  ComiU  aad 
DiUmann.  There  »  little  to  show  in  which  document  oc  edhioa  of 
the  Fwiatcnch  it  w«*  fint  faKlodcd,  bat  the  abaance  ot  Deateranonis 
or  nrieatly  gloawt  poinu  to  iti  having  beloaged  to  IK  or  E. 

Stcoernagel  rcMrd*  »-5,  3^29  aa  a  poat-«dlic  pMirn,  and  9a,  10  aa  as 
addition,  earlier  than  P.  . 

mhr.,  P.(  exf^t  1^-7,  lOaJBD,  11  t-K",  DeiUh  and 
Bniial  Oi  Moks. 

(d)  [/u  in  N.T. — Deuteronomy  is  tued  in  wrend  impott- 
«nt  passages,  especially  in  our  Lord's  utterances,  and  in 
Romans  and  Hebrews.  Owing  to  its  didactic  form,  it  lent 
itself  to  quotation ;  and  in  it,  as  in  II.  Isaiah,  O.T.  Revdatioa 
prepares  the  way  for,  and,  in  a  measure,  anticipates  the  goqid. 
The  Aree  O.T^  quotati<»>s  used  by  Christ  at  the  temptation 
ate  Deuteronomy  vL  13,  16,  yiiL  3.  The  "first  of  allv  dw 
comntandments.  .  .  .  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc.,* 
Mark  xii.  99  £,  etc.,  the  opening  clause  of  the  Sham  or 
Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  is  from  DeuterontHny  vL  4,  5. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Law  of  Dirocce^  <rf  which  Jesus  said, 
"For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you  this  ptecept^" 
Mark  x.  5,  etc,  is  (khu  Deuteronomy  xxir.  i.  The  promise 
of  xriiL  18,  that  God  would  raise  up  profriiets  for  His  people^ 
is  q)ecially  a{^ed  to  Christ  in  Acts  iiL  as,  vii  37.  In 
Romans  x.  6-9,  what  is  said  in  praise  kA  the  Law  in  Deu- 
teronomy XXX.  IS  ff.,  is  applied  to  Christ ;  cf.  also  Romans  x. 
19,  XL  ti,  xiL  19,  XV.  10^  widi  Deuteronomy  xxxiL  ai,  35,  43. 
Hebrews  L  6,  "Let  all'  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  b 
from  the  LXX.  of  Deuteronomy  sodL  43,  and  the  desaiptioii 
of  die  scene  at  Sinai,  in  Hebrews  xii  18  ff.,  is  from  Deuter> 
ooomy  iv.  11  f.,  ▼.  s3-a6.  Cf.  Deuteronomy  xxr.  4,  "Thou 
shak  muszle  the  ox,  etc.,"  with  i  Corinthians  ix.  9,  i  Tlnotby 
v.  18.  . 
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(•)  TMSi;— The  book  it  named  after  the  main  chancter  in 
the  nanathWi  not  after  the  author. 

(b)  Artkaoltoy—1\»  Exodus  itself  cannot  be  brought 
directly  into  rdation  with  what  is  Icnown  from  the  inacriptiona 
of  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Palestine;  but  the  narratives  of 
the  Conquest  may  be  in  some  measure  related  to  eatra- 
BiUical  information.  Our  data  are  fairiy  numerous.  It  is 
true  dtat,  indiridnally,  many  of  them  are  uncertain,  especially 
•a  to  the  reading  aitd  meaning  of  names;  and  may  be  irro-' 
lamnt;  and  that  they  are  often  very  difficult  to  recondle 
either  with  each  other,  <»  with  even  the  oldest  Biblical  narra- 
tirc:  Yet  taken  together  they,  at  any  rate,  help  to  limit  the 
number  of  possible  theories. 

Tbfere  are  (l)  a  number  of  aj^wient  references  to  the 
presence  of  Isradites  in  Palestine  eatending  frmn  about  B.C. 
1500  to  about  ac  laoo.  If  these  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
•eem  to  indicate  either  that  the  Exodus  took  phoe  very  early 
before  1500;  or  that  it  took  {dace  after  laoo,  and  that  in 
Genesis  the  narratiTes  of  the  Patriarchs  refer  either  to  chiefs 
of  tribes,  or  to  tribes  themselves ;  or  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  Isradites  went  down  to  Egypt,  while  the  rest  remained  in 
Canaaa    The^eferences  are  as  follows : — 

At  Kamak,  in  a  list  of  Canaanite '/mmt  conquered  by' 
,  y   Tbodimes  III.,*  we  find  the  names  ell  Jatobnl  and  Jos^k^ 
A     apparently  implying  a  long  prior  occupation  of  the  district  by 
the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  Jose{di. 

From  the  ardiives  of  Amenophis  IV.,  the  Td-d-Amams 

tablels,  we  learn  that  in  his  reign,*  Southern  Palestine  Omd 

\  periiaps  also  Northern*)  was  bdng  invaded  by  the  HMri. 

'kyh  theory  baa  been  advanced,  and  has  mat  with  some  support, 


*Qr.ia4(b).    FocKMMDf dM«Bllowii«nfawM(tlMiiaddrtadto 
nuqpabliAad|Mp«  tgrDr.  SUnatr,  Pmiiytciiu  CoU.,  G*ml». 
,^i4|i-i4«b  man,  MtfM,  «■  n- 
t      'Vaiwa.Jto^iL  aos,  a.&  istj-ijSs. 

*  WiNCKUia,  p.  143,  the  nadcriag  it  aneerUin  at  pnattL 
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thatdiaearatheHebfewa.1    The  term  "  Hebrew," 
m%^t  include  Moeb,  Ammon,  and  Edom. 

In  the  inscriptioni  of  Sett  I.  and  Rameses  IL,'  a  name 
which  it  read  ai  Aiher  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  district,  in 
about  the  region  assigned  by  the  Book  of  Joshoa  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher.* 

In  an  inscription  of  Merenptah  IL,*  he  claims  to  have  sub- 
dued Israelites  in  Palestine. 

But  (il)  another  line  of  argument  also  points  to  a  late  date 
for  the  Conquest  In  all  the  narratives,  the  deliverance  at  the 
Red  Sea  is  regarded  as  the  end  of  all  difficulties  with  Egypt 
None  of  the  accounts  of  the  whole  period,  including  the 
Wandering,  the  Conquest,  the  Judges,  Sanl  and  David,  hint 
at  the  presence  of  Egrptian  armies  or  officials  in  the  Stnaitie 
Peninmla,  or  in  Palestine.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  aUe  to  tfai 
the  Exodus  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of,  at  the  very  least, 
two  hundred  yean,  during  which  Egypt  left  Palestine  entirdy 
to  itsdf.  Sudi  a  period  is  difficult  to  find.  Thodunes  L* 
overran  the  hill-country  of  Palestine,  and  advanced  the 
Egyptian  frontier  to  the  Euphrates;  his  successor,  Thothmes 
IL,*  claims  dominion  over  Syria;  the  next  king,  Tbothmei 
III.,^  subdued  Palestine  and  Syria  in  a  long  series  of  cam- 
paigns ;  his  successor,  Amenophis  IIL,  also  fought  in  Syria. 
The  Td-el-Amarna  taUets  seem  to  show  that  under  the  next 
king,  AxoenofibiM  IV.,  the  Egyptian  dominicm  in  Palestine 
was  lost  for  a  time^  but  it  was  recovered  by  Rameses  I.  and 
Seti  L'  tod  the  next  king,  Rameses  II.,*  fou^t  many  cam- 
paigns in  Syria.     Hit  siicoenor,   MereqiMah   IL,  cfauns 

^'M$t       '  •.',••■■■.■  t^'- ■":■,:;.■■'• '^■■'"' 

*  Brk.  Mill.  Catakgm,  I966-I3]3-I3aati  : 

*  MtMxBS,  Atisn  umdStmfm,  ^  tyj. 

*  Pmn,  Stf9*>  i*  SS<>  *-c>  laol,  oawMdt  Brk.  JMw.  Ctlahim, 

-  '  •  A£,  M.  C4,  a.C  lS«i-l5l*i  Brit.  Mm.  Cttal^pti,  iC3f-i6oa 

*  iU,  L  73^  1316-19091  Srit,  Mm.  CktOigm,  i6aa 

'  AL,  B.  MQ^  1909-14491  **  4Aifc  CVrtrtym,  aboat  ifca 

*  M,  L  sji,  i3S>-i3S7-ia7Si  JBiit.  Mk$.  Otaigm,  i40i>-i3M>t3S3. 

*  U.,lm,  ttjs-iiOti  Brit.  Mkt.Qiimkgm,t333-M$aa, 
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tuccemt*  in  Sjrria,  uid  Rameset  III.>  «1m  fou^t  in  Syria. 
After  his  death,  Egypt  seenu  to  have  loat  Syria,  and  the 
Egyptian  annals  recmd  no  invasion  of  Syria  until  the  reign  of 
Shidiak  I.,*  the  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  I.  As  Um 
Exodus  can  scarcdy  have  taken  place  two  hundred  years 
before  Thothmes  I.,  it  seems  necessary  to  place  it  some  time 
after  the  deadi  of  Rameses  IIL* 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablets  and 

,  other  inscriptions  show  that  Palestine  had  existed  for  many 
centuries  as  a  collection  of  tribes  and  dty  states,  as  Joshua 
fgand  it  at  the  Conquest 

(c)  AHafym.—'Tbe  history  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  somo- 
what  difEerent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Henteoch,  and 
pretents  some  problems  not  yet  solved.  The  groundwork 
i«not  P  M  in  the  first  Bve  bodo,  but  JED;  the  combinatioo 
of  P  and  JED  in  the  Pentatendi  and  in  Joshua  was  probably 
by  diffisrent  hands ;  R°  has  dealt  much  more  freely  with  hk 
JBmaterialin  Joshua,  than  in  the  earlier,  sections.  His  work 
in  some  parts  seems  to  amount  to  a  rewritii^  of  the  history 
«a  the  basis  of  JE,  rather  than  a  mere  addition  of  editorial 
natter.  Hence  sections  which,  u  they  stand,  are  R°  may 
often  be  based  upon  and  include  JE  material,  which  can 
no  longer  be  separated  with  any  certainty.  Similariy,  it  'a 
probable  that  P,  in  his  account  of  the  territories  of  the 
tribes,  makes'  use  of  older  sourcef.  The  conception  of 
the  Cooqnest  as  effected  by  united  Israel,  in  a  single  war, 
under  Joshua,  which  is  absent'  from  J,  is  apparently  found 
in  B,  and  was  devdoped  and  systematised  in  part  perhaps 
by  Ri",  but  more  tboioughly  by  R".    Hence  there  is  some- 

'  tioies  a.  diflereooe  of  opinion  as  to  wbedter  a  passage  bdongs 
to  B,  R",  or  R".  Probably  R"  comprises  material  fhwi  at 
least  two  hands.  The  characteristic  idea  introduced  by 
R*  is  that  Joshua  and  Israel  carefully  observed  the  Law 
of  Moees,  m:,  D',  during  the  life  of  Joshua  and  dioae  of 
his  oontMBpoouies  iroo  sorvivfld  him. 

•Srit.Miu.Cm/uktm,  916-93).  •  QT  oa  JadiSi  i  ' 
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(4)  Ctmimti.—L-XlU  Tai  ConQtmsr.  <^   'h 

L  i-viiL  t9,  JB;  *xi^  L  3-9,  11^18,  O.  10/,  i£  7, 

uii,  *.  la,  I4f  «i-«4t  V.  I,  4/,*  eil  1*.,*  i5>,»  17*^  18, 

t4>,  17,  vm.  i/,»  a7-R'>;  <W  a:  4.  in  io*.V*  ij,  i» 

9.  6f.,  10^,  m'.   s}^,  vii.   i,  >4i*-R'  or  P,  Dinctioiw 

for  craoiiig  the  Jordan,  Spies  and  Rahal\  Crooinkof  the 

Jordan,  Circumcision  of  the 'People,  **Tlie  Captamofllw 

Amy  of  Jehovah,"  Fall  of  Jericho,  Tbe  unsiiooe«(til  attack 

on  Ai,  Achan,  Fall  of  AL 

Ch^ter  y.  13-is,  "  Th«  Oftei*  of  ih*  Anny  of  Jcbomh,"  hM  ao 
ooamctkiii  with  th*  oontest,  and  ntay  b«  •  fcattmcnt  of  mi  oakaown  whim 
«Md  fay  JE,  or  J  or  B.  Tracer  of  late  Iumci,«./.  "Prinee,"*  may  fa* 
4m  to  odilon,  or  tho  faf  riit  May  hava  Gmb  (irrii  hi  ptwit  fmi  and 
iMMtad  ia  Um  Haatcoch  by  a  lat«  editor. 

nil  30-351  R°,  Attar  00  Mount  Bbtl,  Bl—imi  md 


,r  ai.  a9  £,  savl,  t-t,  ti-tj,  irfm 
glvM  far  tka  MTtaMMy  hara  iMttHMcd.    DmtaniooaMr  ssvB.  anpanntly 
0  aepaiat*  acta,  the  ctectioa  of  1 


cirei  dinetioM  far  two  aepaiatc  acta,  the  ctectioa  of  ao  altar  and  IM 
inaeriptioB  of  D'  on  ttoaet;  Jodna  Ufa  to  eoB»Uae  the  two  iaiA 
the  cfcctioN  of  aa  akar  oa  wittch  D'  ia  iMcribed.  Joalna  «iiL  y>-]S 
WKf  be  by  a  later  wiiler  who  miMndentood  Dcateronoaiy  i  both  wty 
ha  by  tbe  aathcr  of  Daatcroaony  sxriL,  who  iMy  hava  iatcndcd  tha 
paMfa  M  to  dM  iwfiiiaiuii  at  as  interimtatiaa  of  that  aboM  the 


akar,  whkh  he  took  froM  aa  older  lowM,  and  daipad  oar 
aceordiiiiiy. 


ii  i-x  S7,  JE;  txaft  ix.  i/,  9*,  10,  34/,  a7^A  *  •» 

I9»,  »5-R";  ix.  ly,  i7-«i,  t3^,  iia^x.  a7#/3*«R'ior  P, 

League  irith  the  Gibeonites,  Battle  of  BetbiMiroo,  Son  and 

Moon  stand  stilL 

The  Book  olJtAat,  cited  in  s.  is  £,  ia  mwitioiied  hi  s  Saaael  L  it  M 
wwtahilag  DariA  LaaMBtatkm  over  Saol  and  Toaathan,  aad  hi  tha 
oririaal  test'  of  i  Kingi  viiL  is  ai  wtaiiiiai  the  ihort  poeai  Mtand 
by  SolaaMa.  It  nuHt  have  been  a  mllecttna  of  poeaw  eoraailed  dariag 
tharaoawGhy.  "Jarhai"  racana  mtritil ;  it  raar  be  Med.  Hhe  Jtrhewi^ 
far  twmtli  w  it  SHy  ha  a  eotteettre  terai  far  Mteei^  la  th«  wjihial 
poMB  tha  WMds  ahoat  the  aaa  aad  raooa  were  lgwttiv«^  Kke  "tha 
MM  ia  Ihair  oaoM  fa^  afdart  Siten"  hi  the  Sai«  of  DtboHh, 
J«4|HT.  ack 

I.  aS-iB.,  R*;  umj^t  xi.  t,  4/,  7/*-JB>  SumiiMiy  of 

>  Ar,  B.V.  "C^lilahk" 

•  As  Mkitlsd  by  tha  LXX.  («e»e  S3). 
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Jothua'i  campaign  in  the  South,  Defeat  of  Jabin,  King  of 

Haaor,  Defeat  of  the  Anakim,  Brief  account  of  the  Districta 

Conquered,  List  of  Conquered  Kings. 

la  s.  al-39,  43  R"  pmbabhr  had  •  IE  baii*.  The  puHCt  it  tmuttimia 
dcMiibMl  M^  with  additioiM  bjr  Ro 

XIII.-XXI.,  Division  or  THX  Land. 

P'l  Meooat  of  th«  tenitoria  of  the  tribes hu  been  conpiUd  fitoM  eoo* 
fliciing  toorcet,  one  of  which  may  have  been  JE,  and  hat  nflinred  frooi 
tataal  eonaption.  The  liita  of  name*  are  often  confused  and  inooosiiteiit. 
Many  of  the  J  pauagea  in  these  chapten  occnr  in  Ju^es  L 

xiiL,  P;  txttpf  i-JE,  i3-J,a-is*R",  Territories  of  the 
Eastern  Tribes. 

yor.,  1-5,  P,  Introduction  to  account  of  the  Tenitories  of 
th^  Western  Tribes. 

ttf.  6-15  K",  Hebron  given  to  Caleb. 

Sonietinies  aaaibcd  to  IE.  The  diaaepancy  with  sL  Si  profaabiir 
iadioates,  at  anf  rata,  a  JE  baaia. 

sv.,  Pj  exaft  14-19,  63  =  J,  Territory  of  Judah. 

ivi  f.,  P;  txa/t  xvL  iff.,  9,  xvii.  xb,  a*,  8,  9*-JE; 
svL  10,  xvii.  ii-i8«J,  Territories  of  Ephiaim  and  Western 
Manassefa. 

xviil  i-io,  JE;  ext^  i»P;  3,*  7-R",  Introduction  to 
the  account  of  the  Territories  of  the  Remaining  Seven 
Tribes. 

xviiL  11-38,  P;  txttft  iib*-JB,  Territory  of  Benjamin. 

xix.-xxL,  P;   txtift  xxi  41^  =  R'';   xix.   9='JE;    xix. 

47  •■  J ;  xix.   49/  -  E,  Territories   of  Simeon,   Zebulun, 

Issacbar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan  and  Joshua;  Cities  of  ReAige; 

Levitical  Cities. 

In  XX.  TT.  4K  and  6b,  whidi  aie  omitted  bjr  the  LXX,  an  a  vcfy 
late  addition  to  the  text,  modelled  on  Deateronomic  pawagu  aiUr  tM 
of  fimilai  sectiooi  of  Chronicles. 


ndi.,  R'*;  exct^t  1-8  «R°,  Return  of  Reuben,  Gad  and 
Eastern  Manasseh  to  the  Eut  of  Jofdan,  Erection  of  an 
Altar  in  Gilead  by  Reuben  and  Gad 


Vents  ^«0,  in  their  pitteot  fcm,  w«n  comptled  by  a  late  priest^ 
wiilsr,  Vk»  Jvigm  xxL  <y.  00  Mnmbcrs  xsxii  Then  was  an  oldat 
faatia,pntehlyJB,fgrlhisaaetiaa|  birt  the  cnapaei  has  dealt  with  it  ao 
ftwrif  that  the  ocianal  namtivt  cannot  be  ncnwsuiicteJ.  "  Half  Maa- 
■Mb"  hsK,  M  ia  Hmban  aniL.  is  an  cditadal  additiQ*. 
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ndiL,  R",  Farewell  Speech  of  Joehoa. 

Jar.,  B;  txtt^  iii,  13,  31,  am4  a  /em  fJinuumJt.' ;  t&i^ 
33  -  R'l  Farewell  Speech  of  Joshua. 

VoM  33  «  fiMially  ^'na  to  E,  </.  on  DenteroBoniy  m.  & 

(e)  l/se  in  N.T. — There  are  references  to  the  history, 
especially  Rahab  and  the  Fall  of  Jericho.  Cf.  also  i  5,  wiUi 
Hebrews  xiii.  5* 

S9.  JodlM. 

(a)  T&ft.— Hd»ew  tMpkHtm;  rendered  by  LXX.  KrHaii 
by  Vulg.  liber  Jtidiatm  m  Judieum;  by  %V./u4gt$.  Thia 
title  was  given  because  the  narratives  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  "Judges"  or  rulers  in  Israel,  before  the  kings. 

(b)  i^Mo^iiSr.— The  framework  of  the  hock  is  due  to 
Deuteronomic  editors,  so  that  it  once  existed  in  a  Deut- 
eronomic  edition,  to  which  priestly  writers  made  further 
additions.  The.  Deuteronomic  woric  made  use  of  earlier 
material,  which  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  a  section  of 
JE,  compiled  from  J  and  E.'  In  order  to  recognise  the 
doubt  which  still  remains  as  to  the  identification  of  this 
natter  with  J£|  it  b  denoted  m  the  sketich  of  CQptenta  by 

On  the  nnderstanding  that  the  identification  of  the  sowoes. 
and  early  edition  of  Judges  with  J,  E,  and  JE  is  probable 
rather  ^an  certa^,  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  may  be  sununartsed  as  follows* : — 

During  die  monarchy,  e.  850-700,  two  independent  writers 
(J)  and  (E),  made  collections  of  the  narratives  concerning  the 
Judges.  Both  contained  accounts  of  Ehud,  Gideon  and 
Abimelech,  Je{^thah,  the  Migration  of  the  Danites,  and  the 
Outrage  at  Gibeah.  One  narrative  (?  J)  contained  also  a 
narrative  of  die  war  with  the  Jabin,  and  the  story  of  Samsoo ; 
die  other  narrative  (?  E)  contained  also  the  stories  of  De- 
bofah  and  Barak,  and  of  SamueL  These  were  combined  into 
a  pm-Daqterottomic  Book  of  Judges  (JE),  about  65a    (JB) 

>Broui,Mooiit.  •SriatantU^uBikUs. 
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■Mj  have  indoded  the  koooanta  of  the  "Minor  Jndgei^* 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibnn,  Eton,  Abdon,  from  (J)  or  (E)  or  elae- 
wfaere.  During  the  Exile  (JE)  «u  edited  by  *  Deuteronomic* 
editor,  R",  who  added  a  sjrstem  of  chronology,' and  the  itorjr 
of  Othniel,  and  interpreted  the  book  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
Deuteronomic  doctrine  of  the  connection  between  national 
righteousness  and  national  prosperity.  He  omitted  J's  history 
of  the  Conquest,  L  i-iL  5,  the  story  of  Abimelech,  vs.,  the 
Death  of  Samson,  xvi.,  the  Migration  of  the  Danite*,  and  the 
Outrage  at  Gibeah,  xvii-zxL,  as  unsuitable  to  his  puipoae. 
R'*s  Judges  may  have  extended  to  i  Samuel  xiL ;  but  m  the 
other  hand,  both  JE  and  JED  may  have  bem  continuous 
works  from  the  Creation  to  the  end  x>f  their  nanatiTe.  If  so^ 
we  can  scarcely  speak  of  pre-Deuteronomic  and  Deuteronomk 
Books  of  Judges,  they  were  merely  yet  unseparated  pmtiont 
of  the  continuous  woriu. 

(JE)  continued  to  exist  after  the  compilatioh  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic Judges,  and  a  post-exilic*  editor,  R',  restored  the 
■  portions  omitted  by  R",  editing  them  after  his  own  fashion. 
Hie  ground  for  supposing  that  these  sections  were  omitted 
by  R"  is  that  they  bear  no  traces  of  Deuteronomic  style,  and 
do  not  fit  into  the  Deuteronomic  framework.  The  accounts 
of  the  Minor  Judges  may  have  been  added  by  R'. 

(c)  Ckrtmohgy  and  History. — ^The  preponderance  in  the 
dates  of  Judges,  and  of  the  history  of  Moses  and  Samuel  of 
the  number  "forty"  and  its  multiples  and  fractions,  showa 
that  the  system  of  chronology  has  been  constructed  00  the 
basis  of  reckoning  forty  years  to  a  generation.  Probably  thb 
chronology  is  due  to  the  author  who  states  that  480  yeara 
eh^ised  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temide ;  the  period  wu  made  up  of  twelve  generations  of 
forty  years  each.  We  have  thus  to  consider  the  chronology  of 
Judges  in  connection  with  that  of  the  whole  period  of  480 
jeait.    The  data  may  be  arranged  as  follows :—  . 

■  Wot  BewWMlly  tin  iwae  m  R"  in  the  Hiwtsacfc  sad 
*  Not  ths  R'  of  tbt  FSBlatcMki    , 


-:'^/r';  '. .S-i^i^S ■ 
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(i)  Ftriodt  outsidt  the  Booh  of  Judges. 
Moses .  .40 
Joshua.  X 


EU      . 

40  (Heb.)  so  (LXX.) 

Samuel 

y 

Saul    . 

z 

David  . 

40 

Solomon'    . 

4 

IS4  +  I 

t+y+z 

or 

104  +  31 

+y+z    ' 

(ii)  Tht  Greater  Jtidges. 

Othnid 

.    40 

Ehud 

.    80 

Barak 

.    40 

Gideon 

.    40 

Tephthah    . 
Samson 

.      6« 

.     so 

ss6* 

(iii)  Tke  Periods  of  Oppression. 

Cushan-rishathaim 

.      8 

Won 
.  abin 
if  idianites  . 

.     18 
so 

■" 

-      7 

Ammonites. 

.     18 

7" 

The  40  ytan  opprevkm  of  the  Philistine*,  xiii.  i,  it  cletrly  tynduwow 
with  the  so  jrcan  of  Stmion  +  the  so  yean  (LXX.)  of  EU,  and  it  there- 
fore  not  to  be  reckoned. 


(iy)  Minor  Judges. 

Tola 

■    as 

Jair 

.    ss 

Iton 

•      7 

■     Elon 

10 

Abdon 

.      8 
70 

'  If  Afaiawtedi'i  3  yeut  be  added  we  get  73  yean. 

<  Bdbre  BniMing  of  Temple. 

*  LXX.,  Vat,  cu.,  60.  *  Or  without  Jephthah,  aaa 


.;*^> 


■^  mm^:  I 
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The  lum  of  i.-iv.  u  534+x+7-fz  if  the  Philistine 
oppression  and  the  reigns  of  AtMoselech  and  Saul  are  in- 
cluded, and  if  forty  years  (Hebrew  Text)  are  given  to  EIL 
But  the  Philistine  oppression  should  be  omitted;^  Abimelech 
and  Saul  were  probably  left  out  of  the  reckoning  as  ill^ti- 
mate,  and  the  synchronism  of  the  Philistine  oppression  with 
Samuel  and  EU  requires  us  to  accept  the  LXX.  number 
3o  for  EIL  Thus  the  whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  Temple  works  out  at  471+x+y.  As  x4-y,  the  head- 
ships of  Joshua  and  Samuel  must  have  occupied  much 
more  than  nine  years,  this  result  is  strikingly  at  variance^ 
with  the  480  years  of  Kings.  The  easiest  solution  is  to  allow 
Joshua  and  Samuel  the  usual  40  years  each,  and  to  su{^)oiie 
that  R**  omitted  (tii.)  from  his  reckoning  on  the  assumption 
that  the  judgeships  were  continuous.  Thus  we  get 
'  47»+x+y-7i-4^»+4o+4o-7i  =  48o, 
and  the  R°  chronology  of  Judges  agrees  with  the  R°  period  in 
Kings. 

Either  then  we  may  omit  the  Minor  Judges  as  outside  of 
the  origiiud  scheme  of  chronology,  and  added  by  R'  to  supply 
Judges  for  the  interregna  of  the  oppressions,*  on  the  theory 
that  as  soon  as  one  judge  died,  ht  was  always  immediately 
succeeded  by  another.  Or  we  may  omit  the  oppressions, 
and  suppose  that  each  oppression  was  reckoned  to  the  reign 
of  the  following  ju<|ge.  On  the  former  theory,  the  twelve 
generations  are  Moses,  Joshua,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Bank,  Gideon, 
Jq>hthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samud,  David,  Solomon. 

The  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  is  about  1040^ 
which,  acovding  to  iRP,  gives  us  1530  ht  the'  Exodus, 
apparendy  much  too  early;  tf.  %  aS  (Jb). 
■  (d)  Grtek  Vtrtions. — ^There  are  two  separate*  vendoos, 
one  represented  by  most  of  the  uiKiala,  the  other  by  taiious 
coisive^  etc,  and  by  Ludan's  recension. 

>  Swabofve. 

*  TbaiiiKnpHiqrofafcu  willbedne  towuiecnoriBtlNtiMtfnWM 
oftlMtesrt. 

*  Aput  fton  Aqnik,  SjnnniMhus,  aod  Thaodoliao. 

'■v:';-„.  ■;.;;■  ^..;';  !.■    ,     „;•"•  .;■•■  ■..,•    '     ■'■/;,■■;    '"^"..'■■■'  l^f'y-.''-' 
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(e)  C«fiiiHit.—L  i-ii.  5,  J;  txaft  i«a  4,  8/,  18,  i/.  t-5 

,       «  R',  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

Not  ■  sequel  to  the  Book  of  Joshiw,  bat  a  (Mralld  accoant,  modi 
of  which  hu  already  been  given  in  that  book.  Venet  ll-lS>  ai,* 
a?  £.  19,  34»Joihna  xv.  14-19,  63,  xvii.  11  ff.,  xvi.  lo^  xix.  47 
(LXX.).'  Eilhor  J  gave  no  account  of  Joshua  or  of  the  combined 
-  aetioa  of  all  brael,  and  only  narrated  the  conqueitt  of  tingle  tribet 
Of  of  groupa  of  Mbet;  or  J  narrated  the  doings  of  Joshna  and  unitMl 
Itiad  up  to  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  and  then,  as  Kere,  the  conqpeMa 
of  single  tribes,  et&  Possibly  the  editor  who  prefixed  "  After  the  death 
of  lothna"  has  removed  Joshua's  name  from  tne  paragraph  on  Ephraia 
MM  Manatsdi. 

This  is  one  of  the  sections  sapposed  to  have  been  induded  in  0BX 
icBMvad  by  R°  and  replaced  by  R'- 

II.  6-XV.  Deuteronomic  Book  or  JuDon.     :        a^:^' 

u.  6-m.  6,  R°  M  a  Aasis  of  E,  with  additions  by  R'.  lo. 
troduction,  explaining  that  the  Israelites  suffered  defeat  and 
(^pression  because  they  worshipped  "other  gods,"  knit  were 
delivered  by  judges  because  Jehovah  had  compassion  on  their 
Boiaeiy. 

iiL  7-1 1,  R",  Othniel  delivers  ftom  Cushan-rishathaim. 

iii.  ia-30  (JE);  txtipt  ia-150,  30-R",  Ehud  deliveis  from 
Bi^on. 

ill  31,  R',  Shamgar  ben-Anath  kills  600  Philistines. 

The  abaaaw  of  Rd  facamfat  shows  that  lUs  was  not  ia  R"'s  Ja^n. 
Shaoosr  is  ignored  in  iv.  i.  The  name  was  obtained  from  v.  6^  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  and  was  pahaps  ioMrted  to  make  up  tm*lm  Jadgts,  altar 
eidailing  AhiiiMiledL 

vt.t.{S^\imtludingtma»tdifit  pptm,tkt  Smigtf  Dthnk, 

V.  a-jia,  mnd  addiHoHS  »f  R",  m.,  w.  iff.,  aj/,  9.  31*/ 

^  omT  R',  sm.,  9.  I,  Deborah  and  Barak  ddiver  from  Jabin  and 


The  Song  is  almost  naivmUly  aeeeptcd  u  a  easMcmpofary  poMt, 
" of  DaManiMMsie 


possibly  by  Deborah  het*d£    The  absence  of  any  tmoaa 

Kviaioii,  ud  the  piesenoe  of  sane  words  and  idioms  apfi 

ittie  of  past.«iilie  Hefarcw,  s^pt  t>^  »>>*  Poo"  was  not  fawhded  eiihar 

la  QB)  Of  tha  Dstsionumlc  Jodna,  fa«t  was  pwssivad  tithsf  iada- 

pcnoently  of  in  bomo  cnllwlhwi  01  poens,  *^  was  iaisrtad  hava  by 


K'  after  a  lavishm  nsceadtatid  by  the  fcet  that  aHay  wotda  and  idioas 
had  bsws  obsolela.  Owing  to  lbs  joint  cflset  of  tha  estrsae  aatimrity 
«f  the  poaas  and  of  the  attempt  at  revisioB,  parts  of  it  ai«  wiateWphla, 
«/..  M*.    TUa  8oag  is  often  ooosidired  to  be  the  oldest  extant  ptaea  el 

^w  .w. .  as*  -     - 

mMBWW  BtflnUlBwa 

>  R'has  sriatitBtcd  Banjamites  far  JadaUtas. 


RUTH  9f 

«i.  ft  (JB);  ixe^  m.  1.7,  twit,  aji,  a9,  33/ oR".  tmt 

tdO^Ha/ oddditHs  fy  If,  Gideon  delivers  from  the  Midianitei. 

Two  ttories  ue  eomfained :  in  one  (J  ?),  Gideoa  it  imtracted  by  tht 
AiiMl  of  Jdiorah,  the  ptinoe*  of  MidiaB  are  Ztbah  and  ZalmnaM, 
■nq  Gideon  tcts  up  an  ephod-idot  at  Ophrah:  in  the  other  {f.1), 
Jehovah  neak*  to  nim  in  the  night,  >>.,  m  a  dream,  he  deetrajri  tba 
■har  of  Baal  and  the  Aaheiah,  and  the  parincet  of  Midiaa  u*  OiA 
■adZeefa. 

bu(iZ)\»mitMiylP,nstmdfyJ^,k\Aai«aibiik. 

X.  i-s,  Eitker  (JB),  omiikd  fy  H^,  rtstond  fy  E^i  trJSnt 
mUti  byJf.Tyio"  Minm  Judf^"  Tola  and  Jair. 

X.  6-xiL  7  (JE);  exeipt  x.  6-16,*  xii.  i-Jt',  Jqihthah 

vddtren  from  the  Ammonites. 

The  aoooant  of  Jephthah'i  neeodatloni  with  the  Mng  of  the  Amwoalte^ 
li.  i>-38,  doe*  not  belong  to  (J)  or  (E),  but  to  one  of  the  editors,  peffaaps 
IW". 

xii  8-15,  Satm  soura  as  x.  1-5,  Three  "Minw  Jtidge^" 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon. 

xiiL  ff.  0);  txttpt  xtii.  i,  xv.  so-R",  and  tUtttkt  addi- 
Hmu  of  R',  Samson  and  the  Philistines. 

tvt-xxi.,  Sbctions  or  (JE),  Omittbd  by  K°,  Rnrouo 
AND  Edited  by  R'. 

XTL  (JX  Samson  and  Delilah,  His  Captivity  and  Death. 

svil  f.  (JB),  Micah's  Idols,  Migration  of  the  Danitea. 

xtx.  (JB),  Outrage  at  Gibeah. 

XX.  f.,  R'  M  tarn  if  JE,  War  of  the  other  Tribes  against 

Bei^jamin  to  punish  the  Outrage.    Wives  provided  for  the 

surviving  Benjamites. 

Thaie  efaaptcn  are  coipiled  Aon  the  older  itorj  ia  Iha  mow  inhioii  m 
JoriMH  nH,  pniiapB  by  the  mbm  hand. 

(0  Uu  im  ^  JI-^Tbsn  are  tbiae  or  four  refierenoes  to  the 
Ualory. 

3a  BsUk 

(a)  AtiOtrtU^,  DtUi,  and  Oi/uf.— The  author's  name  is 
entirdj  unknown.  The  indications  of  time  ara  eonflictini^ 
The  post«xilic  origin  of  the  genealogy,  In.  fr-sa,  is  shown  by 
to  use  of  some  of  the  formubs  of  the  Priestly  Code;  bat,  aa 
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these  venes  are  a  later  addition,*  this  does  not  show  that  the 
rest  of  the  book — to  which  we  may  now  confine  ourselves — is 
post-exilic. 

The  language  has  points  of  contact  with  the  pr&exilic 
literature,'  but  also  with  post-exilic  books ;  moreover,  there 
are  Aramaisms. 

The  customs  connected  with  the  marriage  of  a  G«*l*  with 
his  kinsman's  widow  are  spoken  of  as  obsolete*;  and  differ 
from  those  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  xxv.  s~io. 

The  mention  of  David  in  iv.  17,  shows  that  it  is  not  eariier 
than  his  reign. 

The  book  is  not  included  in  the  historical  books,  or  first 
section  of  the  "Prophets"  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  but  is 
placed  amongst  the  "  Hagiographa,"  as  one  of  a  group  of  Five 
Megilloth  or  Rolls. 

Upon  these  (acts  the  following  conflicting  views  have  been 


(L)  The  book  wu  written  before  the  Exik  out  of  interest  in 
the  fimiiljr  history  of  David,  and  perhaps  also  to  inculcate 
marriage  with  a  kinsman's  widow.*  The  Aramaisms  are  due 
to  use  of  dialect,  exoqtt  in  iv.  7,  which  is  a  gloss.  This  view 
removes  the  statement  that  the  custom  was  obsolete.  The 
differences  firom  Deuteronomy*  show  that  the  latter  was  not  b 
odstence,  and  that  therefore  our  book  is  earlier  than  B.C  6s  r. 
As  LXX.  places  Ruth  after  Judges,  it  is  suggested — not  very 
plausibly — that  Ruth  was  originally  an  ^ipendix  to  Judges, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  Hagiogr^dia. 

(iL)  The  book  is  a  post-«xilic  work  baaed  on  a  pra-extlic 
narrative.^    This  view  would  explain  th6  mixture  of  st^es. 

(iiL)  The  book  is  a  pott-exilic  wori^  written  u  a  protest 

*  BaxTHOLBT,  Dtivsa,  etc,  etc. 

*  TIm  wrijr  poctioM  of  SmmmI,  Kiofs  •(& 

*  "TUi  «M  «kMM«Mi  ia  fctMcr  tias  in  IkmI,'' hr.  y. 

*  DaiVBK. 

'WW.,   ,-,■.•■, 
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igaintt  the  prohibition  of  mixed  numiages  by  Eaa  and  Nehe- 
mtah.*  The  cUnical  vocabulary  and  idioms  are  due  to  the 
author*!  fiuniliarity  with  Samuel,  Kings,  etc,  whose  style  and 
spirit  he  imitated ;  but  the  Aramaisms,  etc,  betray  the  post- 
enlic  origin.  The  custom  of  marriage  with  a  near  kinsman 
was  obsolete ;  and  the  writer,  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
Deuteronomy,  describes  it  according  to  popular  recollection, 
and  not  in  terms  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy.  The  podtion 
in  the  Hagiographa  pcnnts  to  a  post-exilic  origin. 

In  any  case  there  is,  doubtless,  a  historical  basis';  some 
connection  of  David  with  Moab  seems  indicated  by  his  com- 
mitting his  lather  and  mother  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Moab.*  Whenever  the  book  was  written,  the  author  would 
not  have  invented  a  Moabite  ancestress  for  David,  he  must 
have  had  the  authority  of  an  accepted  tradition.  David's 
genealogy  is  used  in  those  of  Christ. 


ji. 

(a)  TakaiuiJ)msipHs.—Udnew  and  R.V.,  Sim$ni;  LXX., 
i.  and  u.  Kings;  Vulg.  and  A.V.  combine  the  two  titles;  all 
with  reference  to  the  contents.  Our  two  books  originally 
formed  a  single  book,  and  are  so  treated  in  die  closing 
Masoretic  note,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Origen.  The  division  is  first  found  in  the  LXX.,  fipom 
vriiidi  it  passed  into  the  Vulg.  and  other  versions,  and  into 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Text* 

(b)  ^Ms^jttr  «Md  Comf«titi0H. — Here,  again,  there  are  post- 
edlic  and  Deuteronomic  sections,  added  to  older  material 
from  various  sources.  Hence  there  were  pre-exilic,  exilic, 
and  post-exilic  editions  of  the  booL    The  Deuteronomic 

*  BasTHOLBT }  Chitnb,  Orlglm  tf  PmUir,  p^  jg6 ;  Coamix  t 
Kavtxsch,  JBiUi  KATska-MAan,  f.  ao6i  Smbmd,  A.T.  Ttml, 
pb  409,  ct6,  etc 

*  Baarwujrr,  Kftmo,  Boooa  (m,  CoiaiU),  sm  in  Rath  •  Mcdw  qf 
tiM  MidiHk«Md  bjr  tbt  ChMoider. 

*  I  SmmmI  ixiL  }£ 

*  Coamu,  KiaaiTATaicE,  GiMSBOBO,  43, 9S3. 
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material  apparently  comes  from  the  lame  school  u  the 
similar  sectkas  in  the  rest  of  Genests-Kingi,  and  may  be 
denoted  by  R**.  The  older  material  is  often  >  refenred  to  JB. 
The  R"  and  post-exilic  additions  do  not  form  a  continuous 
editing,  but  are  sections  added  to  an  older  work,  which  was 
•Vkt  substantially  unaltered ;  the  R"  material  is  comparatiTely 
small  Thus  Samuel  is  substantially  pre-Deuteronomic,  and 
its  general  character  has  not  been  seriously  affected  hf  the 
woric  of , the  later  editors.  The  oUbr  material  (J^)*  fi^Bs 
into  two  or  more  sources. 

Kittd*  analyses  the  older  material  into  fire  sooroes,  S;  /<., 
a  history  of  David,  composed  in  Judah,  in  the  time  of 
'  Solomon  or  Rdioboam ;  Zkt.,  a  later  history  of  DaTid,  com- 
posed in  Judah,  in  the  tenth  or  nindi  century;  S,  a  Judahite  or 
Benjamite  history  of  Saul,  perhaps  by  the  author  of /t,;  SS, 
an  Ephraimite  history  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  compiled  from 
Tarious  ioanm  about  the  time  of  Hosea.  E  and  SS  corres- 
pond roughly  to  the  various  strata  of  B  in  Bndde,  and  /*^ 
Da.,  and  5  to  the  various  strata  of  J.  Budde's  J'  in  Samud 
seems  plainly  eidier  written  by,  or  from  Um  testimony  ol^  con- 
tempocaiies  of  Saul  and  David,  £«.,  not  much  latar  than  te  ' 
death  of  Solomon,  t.  930,  while  he  dates  }'  "prior  to  Soa" 
Either  J'  nnist  be  dated  about  a  century  earlier  than  usual, 
or  that  document  absorbed  earlier  documents. 

The  slight  character  of  the  R"  and  post-exilic  revisioos  may 
be  explained  to  one  or  both  of  two  ways.  Either  the  oUaa 
book  was  so  well  known  and  established  that  R"  did  not  vco- 
tuie  to  make  much  alteration ;  or  the  theories  of  the  histoiy 
hdd  by  R"  and  the  priestly  editors  respectivdy,  did  not  seeai 
to  then  to  require  any  extensive  editing  of  the  book. 

Probably  i  Samuel  l-nL  formed  part  of  tiie  0^)  umI 


■  |t«i^ftfy«  4N  Mid,  M  hi  Ja^taMi  to  ''"'*r***  llva  ths  idalitatfiM  of 
Iks  MMMM  with  J.  B,  aad  JK  ifdMb^ 

*  b  Kaotsicm,  OM:  H.  p.  SMm,  TmtmmHttml  Ctm.,,  giv«  • 
liadlu  aaalyiii,  rtMnioK  oMst  of  SummI  to  Am  a«kl  soMioM,  siiMt  tnai 
DwUrgwoMk  uid  PriMlly  1  "" 
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R"  Bobin  irf  Jixlget.  Sunnd's  Fkrewell  Speech,  xil,  was 
probably  E's  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Samuel,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Farewell  Speech,  Joshua  zxir.,  with  which  B 
ooodudes  the  history  of  Joshua.  The  chronological  state- 
ments in  I.  ir.  i8,  and  p^iaps  also  in  vii.  a,  belong  to  the 
R"  system  of  dates.  In  the  sketch  of  contents,  both  Budde's> 
and  Kittd's  analyses  are  given ;  omitting  howerer,  many  details 
of  the  analyns. 

(c)  QmUnts.— First  Samuel. 

I-XII.,  Samukl,  Eli,  AND  Saul. 

L  (B*),  SS,  Samuel  bom  and  given  to  Jehovah. 

The  otdinuy  Hentmch  ijnnboU  J,  E,  etc.,  give  Budde'i  aiMlyris  i 
SS,  etc — for  IM  meMung  of  whidi  lee  above— give  KiUel'i ;  where  only 
ooe  qrnliplt  ct&,  it  given,  Bodde  uid  Kittel  agiM. 

iL  i-io,  Song  of  Hannah. 

Aeeording  to  Bodde,  poti-esilic  eddition,  lo  slto  Cheyne,  Adfar. 
p.  57,  "probebiy't  Kittd,  additioa  from  nnkiiown  (ouite;  ComiU  and 
'  Dnver,  under  IM  monaidiy.  The  Song  is  not  appropriate  to  the  occarion, 
which  ii  only  toothed  opon  in  paning  and  In  mott  geaenl  tcrmt  in  5b. 
Vcfse  10  impliet  cither  the  preient  or  pait  existence  of  the  Idngdoin.  In 
ityle  and  nwit  the  Song  hai  modi  in  conmoo  with  pealini  often  rwaided 
aa  poat-aflic.    It  it  a  national  lyrie,  celebrating  Mme  national  delivec 


ii.  I  i-iiL  (E*),  SS ;  except  that  it.  37-36  in  both,  and  Hi. 
11-14  im  jBuA/f^RP,  Samuel  announces  the  Doom  of  Eli's 
Family,  on  account  of  the  Wickedness  of  his  Sons. 

iv.-viL  I  (£'),  E;  exapt  iv.  lUP,  22,  vi.  15,  17,  i8«>>R, 
Ark  lost  at  Ebenezer,  its  Wanderings  amongst  the  Philistines, 
its  Restoration  to  Israd. 

viL  a-viiL(E');  exe^t  the  -  *o  jtm"  of  viL  3  »  R" ;  JtZeH ' 
vU.  a-17  «  R"*,  wE  -SS,  Repentance  of  Israel,  Victory  over 
the  PhiUstines  at  Ebeneier,  Request  for  a  King.  \ 

bu-x.  16  (J),  S,  Samud  anoints  SauL 

JL  i7-a7  (B'X  SS;  txe^  35-37 -R'«  {Budde\  R  (JTiJOk/X 
Sanl  chosen  by  lot 

n.  0)i  **t^*  it/.-^Jf;  Si  **t^  is-lS-Rt  Ssol'k 
T^ctocy  over  the  AmoKMUtes. 

*  laDi.HAUfT'sSrKntf  JMr</«*a«r4 
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ai  (E*X  wtM  Miatf  tuUitums  lyV*;  KiUd,  R",  Samud's 
Farewdl  Speech.  ^ -*' 

XIII.-x3ci,  David,  Saul,  Samuku  ^ 

xiil  £  0).  S;  ««5^  xUi.  i,  R;  8-15  Q'),  R;  i9-aa  O'X 
R ;  MP.  47-51,  R°;  also  53  n  R  in  KiOtl,  \rictories  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  over  the  Philistines,  etc. 

Either  we  iwve,  in  lir.  47-51,  w  above,  a  ooodniion  of  the  UMoiy  of 
Saul  bjr  R",  who  rcnidcd  his  leritimaie  reisn  at  concluded  at  thit  point  t 
in  the  next  chapteis  ne  i«  depoced  bjr  Stmuel,  and  David  it  anointed  liing. 
Or,  thii  i«  the  eonclniion  of  the  bmory  a>  given  in  one  of  the  andeat 
•owtet,  and  is  placed  here  hf  R". 

XT.  (£');  txttpt  34-31,  34/=>(i?*),  SS,  Saul  reiected  for 
qwring  the  Amalekite  King. 

xvL  i-tj,  Pott-€xUk  Editor,  Samuel  anoints  David. 

xvL  14-33  0),  Da.,  David  as  Saul's  Harper  and  Aimonr- 
bearer. 

xvil-xviiL  5  (B*);  txt^t  xm.  is,  i^,  fast-txUie,  xviii,  5»  J; 
SS,  $xctpt  isa,  15-R,  David  and  Goliath. 

LXX.  B,  etc,  omit  xvii.  iS-31,  38b,  41, 4Sb,  50,  55-iviiL  5,  probaU* 
lo  avoid  the  contiadietioBS  ariaug  frain  the  attempt  to  treat  this  and 
the  preceding  pasa^u  parts  of  one  eoatinnoiis  narrative.  The  altcraa* 
live  advocated  fav  KobcittOB  Smith,  OU  Ttstmmtmt,  etc,  p.  lai  ff.  and 
CoraUl,  &  loi,  H.  P.  Smith,  etc,  that  these  pasmgas  ate  additions  to 
the  test,  introdnoed  from  soase  lost  history  of  David,  seems  iem  iikeljr. 

xviil  6130  (J);  txt^  6a a*  ^/9,  13-19 »(£*);  Da.,  txt^ 
<aa*>iR,  IS-19,  38-30  *SS,  Saul's  Jealousy,  David  Saul's 
Son-in-law. 

LXX.  B,  etc,  omit  17-19,  agb,  30  and  smaller  fragments  t  tf.  abova. 

xix.  (E*);  MMf^  i8«/8-34,  pestHxUit:  SS,  txcip*  3,  tS- 
34  =.  R,  Temporary  RecondUation,  New  attempts  on  I^vidls 
Life  by  Saul,  David  flees  to  SamudL 

U.-XXL  I  (J)>  **'^  4--X7>  4o^S'-R'*;  Dk-i  **t^  4-1  o* 
13-17 ••?,  4o-4> ~ R«  David's  Covenant  with  Jooathaai 

joi.  a-io  (E'),  SS,  David  at  Nob. 

xxL  1 1-16,  BtMi,  tHt-«xmt:  Kiatlm  ?,  David  at  Cath. 

xxiL-xxv.  (J)i  **tift  xxH.  19,  xxiu.  i4b.i8 -(£'),  *m.  5, 
ftrt-txilit,  xxa.  ai-a^mf  sxv.  i«R'";  Ih.,  txtf^ xxii,»8S, 
xxiii.  6,  14-18,  XXV.  1 »  R,  David  at  AduUam,  Massacre  of 
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the  Prieiti  at  Nob,  DaTid  at  Reilah  and  Ziph,  ipaies  Saul 
at  Engedi,  NabaL 

xxtL  (E'),  SS,  David  spares  Sanl  in  the  Wilderoen  of 
Ziph. 

xxTii.-xxxi.  (J);  exttpt  xxviii.  S-R",  xxviii.  i6^-R'"; 
Da.,  txttft  xxviii.  3,  i7/  =  R,  David  tributary  to  Achish, 
Philistine  jCampaign  against  Saul,  Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
EndoT,  David's  Feud  with  the  AnuUekites,  Defeat  and  Death 
of  Saul. 

nvUL  3-15  ihoald  eome  after  sxz. 

Second  SAinna. 

L-VIII.,  David's  Ruon.  • 

l-iv.  0);  *x<*P*i.  6-1 1, 13-16  «(E'X  «'  too,  ii-R";  Da., 

txt^'x.  6-i6sSS,  L  5,  iL  loa,  11,  m.  30,  iv.  4-R,  il  13-16, 

m.  a-5>"7,  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  David  reigns  at 

Hebron,  Ishbaal  at  Mahanaim,  Civil  War  between  them,  Aboer 

and  Ishbaal  murdered. 

The  Lament  if  gcnenUy  aieribed  to  David.  On  the  Book  of  Jaihar 
■at  I  (aW),  bhbotheth  ii  a  conuption  of  the  mote  aocnimte  Iihbaal,  E.V. 
Miliiial,  pceierred  in  1  Chronidea  Tiii  33,  ix.  39 ;  ^  Mephiboiheth,  is. 

V.  0);  "«!^  4/-l^°J  D«-.  «*a^'  3.  6-16-Je.,  4f -Rf 
David  King  over  All  Israel,  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  Alliance 
with  Hiiam,  Victories  over  the  Philistines. 

Afiooiding  to  Badde,  numerooi  paiiapa  in  L-viiL,  nL-niv.  have 
been  tiantpoaed  from  their  original  poaition. 

vL  (JX  Je.,  Ark  brought  to  Zion. 

viL  (B*) ;  R"  ra  iasis  of  Je,  David  forbidden  to  build  the 
Temple,  but  promised  a  Permanent  Dynasty. 

viiL  (J);  txttpt  1-7 ^-R";  11/-R';  Kittel,  R(?),  David'k  . 

Victories  over  Moab,  Syria,  and  Edom. 

Vmm  I4b-i8  are  evidently  the  conclusion  of  a  history  of  David'a 
nign.  Cornill  somats  that  they  were  composed  to  replace  ix.-u.  by 
aa  editor  who  coOMoerad  the  latter  dwpters  oamaglng  to  David's  repnta- 
tion.  It  WMT.  however,  be  the  cnwdiiainw  oifoae  of  the  older  iaartativaa  of 
the  reifn  of  David. 

IX-XX.,  David's  Coukt  and  Family  Histoky. 
BuUt  (J);  txi^  xU.  if.,  10^ •R",  x^.  S5/,  xt.  84,* 
'*Lniiit'' tuid"Ctviiiamt,'' XX.  ty-»6t  pott-txilie  glutu. 
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KiiU,  Je;  txt^t  xU.   lo^,  X9.   t4,*  '^Lnikt"  mud 

"CfivenaHf^K  or  glostti. 

'uL,  Meribbul  and  Zilw. 

MephiboilieUi  b  s  oomctioii  for  the  mote  accaimte  MeHbtiMl,  pnauiwA 
in  t  Cnrooidet  viiL  34,  u.  40 ;  (^  oo  Ishbaal,  L-ir. 

X.S.,  War  with  Ammon  and  Syria ;  Uriah,  Bathshebo. 

xiii-zix.,  Absalou,  Tanuur  and  Amhon,  Exile  and  Return, 
R«Tolt,  Defeat  and  Death,  David's  Return,  Meribbaal  and 
Ziba. 

XX.,  Sbeba'i  Revolt 

In  sz.  a3-a6  we  have  the  fctmal  doie  to  this  aceoiint  ol  David's 
'  leigna 

XXL-XXIV.,  Appbndicis. 

XXL  1-14  (J);  eaMQtf  im  a/,  tkt  wtrtb  itIwttH  "said  tmh 

tkm"  and  "what  shaU  I  do'-Vi'*',  KUtil=UR  in  a/  at 

mbtnt.    To  avert  the  famine  caused  by  Saul's  attempt  to 

massacre  the  Gibeonites,  seven  of  Saul's  descendants  are 

handed  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hang  them.  . 

Thb  incident,  no  doubt,  tooii  plaee  at  the  htgtnwhig  of  David's  ni|^ 
Bodde  ttanspoeei  Ae  aeetioa,  and  plaeei  it  befofe  Uie  fint  McfibUMi 
■anaiive,  vi&.,  to  whidi  it  woold  l9rai  a  MitaUe  intiadnetian. 

XXL  15-st  (J),  Da.,  Feats  of  David's  Heroes  against  the 

Philistines,  Elhanan  kills  Goliath  of  Gath. 

Badde  placet  thit  teetion  after  v.  S5.  It  it  in  apparent  oontiadictioa 
with  the  nanativc of  David  and  Goliath (E'XSS.  Theteat  ofvene  rait 
eormpt,  hot  the  readinc  of  i  Chroniciea  u.  5,  "the  bnther  of  Goyath," 
stemt  an  obviont  oorramon.'  Kittel,  Budde,  etc  read  "  Elhanan  ben-Jur 
the  Betbleaute." 

xxiL,   Buddi,  lak  fort-ixUit  addition;   JTi/Uim},   I'R; 

.Psalm  xviiL 

Pnbabtjr,  like  UMSt  of  the  poeoM  in  the  hiitarieal  booica,  initrted  ik«n 
a  ooUection  of  poent;  in  tnii  cate,  cither  free*  the  Fialtcr,  ce  bom 
one  of  the  eaiiicr  otdlectiom  which  were  inoMporatad  in  tite  Ftalter. 
The  heading  b  the  Mme  at  in  the  Paaltcr.  tIm  diflertnott  between 
tUt  chapter  and  the  PMlm  are  tcatoal,  not  editorial,  and  aic  tiadlw 
in  Hwrtctwr  and  eztcnt  to  thoee  (bond  between  the  testa  of  a  dMoMi 
of  the  Gtaelc  teat,  in  two  MS&,  belongfaig  to  qaite  diCatent  ftonpa.  Tlw 
I  asiL  iHcdiL  y  intempls  the  cmmerttnn, 


*  filiated  here  fa*  A.V.,  om  of  the  pkcaa  where  the  aaaiety  ef  A.V. 
In  hanMaise  iHSMMMl  nsMW  annHM  IM  mnl  MImhs  tt>  Ihs 
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«    loda   1-7,  Buiib,  taU  poa-txiHc  adHHtm:  KitUl"},  tkt 

kMuHng  i!r  R.  Ust  Wonls  of  David 

A  poMD  deMribfaf  the  cbumcter  and  blttditcw  of  u  ideal  kiaff.  and 
thahataMdMiaeter  Mid  eeruindoon  of  the  wicked.  Budde'i  and  KUtel'i 
view  it  Ikat  ef  Conill,  p.  loS.    ChKjrm,  PiaUtr,  ws  t,  aMigna  it  to  the 

xziiL  8-39  (JX  1^1  David's  Heroes  and  tbdr  Feats. 

Flaetd  bjr  Badde  with  nd.  is-aa,  of  which  it  ia  die  ooatimiatioii,  after 
V.  as* 

nhr.  (J);  JStU"?,  Ceram  punished  by  Plague,  which  is 

Miyed  by  sacrifice  on  the  site  of  the  futurfe  Temple. 

Ooady  eoanectcd  with  uL  t-14,  and  plaee^  by  Budde  between  vi8. 
and  ni.  I.  In  L  Kino,  ehapa.  t  C  an  pnctiifally  the  coadmion  of  the 
Book  of  Samad  t  ff-  tbocoa  in  Kbp. 

(e)  £^&  AI 7!— There  are  a  few  teferences  to  the  history; 

among  them,  our  Lord's  appeal  (Matthew  xH   3  ff.)  to 

AUmelech's  gift  of  the  shewbread  to  David,  I.  xxi.,  as  a 

Justification  of  the  disciples  plucking  com  on  Uie  Sabbath. 

The  promise  to  David's  dynasty,  II.  vii.  14,  "I  will  be  to 

him  a  fttber,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son,"  is  applied  to 

Christ  (Hdwews  L  5.) 


3«- 

(a)  lUb  and  ZMAinw.— Hebrew  and  R.V.,  L  and  il 
Kinfi;  LXX.,  iii  and  iv.  Kings;  Vulg.  and  A.V.  combiiie 
hodi  forms  of  the  titles.  Originally  a  ringle  book;  the 
division  wu  naade  by  the  LXX.,  from  which  it  found  its  way 
into  the  other  versions  and  the  printed  editions  of  the 
HdMVw.i 

(b)  AMfysis  mid  Com^HHtm. — ^ITp  to  a  certam  point  Kings 
ptaaants  the  same  phenomena  as  tlw  previous  books.  There 
are  obvious  traces  of  pre-Deuteronomic  sources,  of  Deuter- 
ooomic  material,  and  of  later  post-exilic  additions ;  and  it  is 
doar  that  an  edltioa  of  Kli^  was  induded  in  the  great 
Dentnooomic  history  or  series  cS  histories,  Genesis-Kings,* 
coaapfled  during  or  soon  after  the  Exile. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  Kkgs  diffsrs  in  impoitairt  rt^Mcts  from 


»  OuHMram  »  4li  tifc  •  «a*.  "s  a|w«n,  1 
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the  preceding  books.  (L)  The  Deoteronomic  nmterial  it  much 
more  extensive  than  in  SunueL  (ii.)  Whereu  in  Judges  and 
Samuel,  the  woric  of  R"  wu  confined  in  each  case  to  re- 
editing  a  pre-Deuteronomic  book,  possibly  a  section  of  JE ;  in 
Kings,  R"  had  no  such  earlier  edition  to  work  upon,  but  him- 
self compiled  the  book  from  various  sources,  (iii.)  J  and  E, 
if  present  in  Kings  at  all,*  supply  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
material ;  and  the  main  source  or  sources  are  a  woric  or  worin 
constantly  cited  as  "The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 
"The  Book  of  the  Chronicles*  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,"  and 
"The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel" 

Our  book  a  clearly  later  than  the  release  of  Jehoiidiiot 
561*;  but  probably  not  much  later,  for  this  section  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  author's  work,  there  is  nothing  extant  which 
can  be  a  sequel  by  the  same  hand;  the  insertion  of  this 
section  shows  the  author's  anxiety  to  bring  his  work  up  to 
date,  and  seems  to  be  the  hut  important  event  known  to  him 
when  he  wrote.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the  extant 
edition  of  Kings  may  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Exile,*  or  to  a  date  soon  after  the  Exile. 

But  the  work  of  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  Deuteronomist  to 
whom  we  owe  Kings,  was  merely  that  of  ah  ec)^,  who 
brought  an  earlier  R"  book  up  to  date,  and  co-ordinated  it 
with  the  Deuteronomic  editions  of  Genesis-Kings.  Apart 
from  xxiiL  a6— xxv.  30,  which  were  added  by  the  Uter 
Deuteronomist,  the  rest  of  the  book,  in  substance,  wu  th« 
wwk  of  an  earlier  Deuteronomist,  writing  soon  after  6a  i, 
possibly  towards  the  close  of  Josiah's  reign,  or  in  that  of 
Jehoiachin.  This  earlier  R**,  the  real  author  of  Kings,  writes 
fiom  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  pionarchy,  as  still  existing, 
and  existing  done;  *^.,  II.  xvii.  18,  11-13.*  So,  too,  the 
phrase  "unto  this  diay"  is  used  in  R"  passages,  in  a  way  that 

>  8m  on  LLC,  II.  n.  ft  ^ 

*  Of  oooTM,  not  Mv"  ChroaklM." 

*  IL  ksv. ar-ja 

*  Aput  *«■  latirrioM  bjr  poM-csUk  cditois,  we  on  I.  13,  etc,  whkh 
4id  M(  MfattMrtkUr  altar  the  book. 

*  V«i«  If  f.,  whith  intMnipt  ib«  conMctkw,  an  « laisr  Imifttoa. 
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•bows  that  "  this  day  '  wu  a  time  when  the  Jewish  monarchy 
■till  existed* 

Amongst  other  material,  the  Deuteronomic  autbon  furnished 
the  introductory  and  closing  formulae  to  the  various  reigna* 
including  the  judgment  on  the  character  of  the  kings ;  and  also 
a  series  of  references  to  the  sinful  toleration  of  the  high  places, 
obriously  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Deuteronomy. '  The 
•cheme  of  chronology  and  the  synchronisms  betweto  the 
reigns  of  Jewish  and  Israelite  kings  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  later  R",  because  they  are  sometimes  at  variance  with 
the  history,  as  given  in  the  body  of  the  book,*  i.e,,  as  com- 
piled by  the  earlier  R".  The  K°  authors  |rill  have  found  : 
their  data — the  lengths  of  the  reigns— in  the  older  sources. 

The  main  sources  used  by  R**  were  the  "  Books  "  referred  to 
above.  Those  dealing  with  Solomon  and  the  kings  of  Judah,^ 
or  even  all  three  "Books,"  may  be  sections  of  one  work. 
These  books  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  the  official  annals 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  compilations  from  those  annals. 
The  material  apparently  derived  from  the  "Books"  had 
neither  the  dry  matter-of-fact  character  nor  the  cautious 
reserve  of  official  archives;  and  shows  a  special  interest  in 
ritual  and  the  Temple.*  If  the  " Book "  on  Judah  was  used 
for  the  reign  of  Hezduah,  and  possibly  even  for  that  of 
Jehoiachin,^  it  must  have  been  compiled  in  Hezekiah's,  or 
even  in  Jehoiachin's  reign.  The  latter  seems  impossible,  it  is 
too  near  to  the  latest  possible  date  for  the  pre-exilic  R",  and  is 
also  excluded  by  the  absence  of  traces  of  Deuteronomic  in- 
lluence  from  the  material  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
"  Books."  Hezekiah's  reign  would  not  be  an  improbable  dat« 
for  the  "  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,"  and 
if  the  odier  two  "  Books"  are  not  sections  or  variant  titles  for 
puts  of  the  same  woric,  they  may  be  earlier;  but  as  they. 

>  II.TiU.aa.svi.«. 

*  OoaNUX,  p.  u6,  WaLLHAOSaN,  C0i^f»titm$  »/  tU  Hutmtim*, 
r.300. 

*  UnltM  th«  wdioM  dMling  with  the  latter  are  ftom  UMtlicr  soysa, 

*  So  Kamphaosbii  lit  KavnacH,  ^iil«/. 


« 
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■eem  to  have  been  very  similar  in  character,  not  much  earlier. 
Early  documents,  J  or  ai^  early  history  of  David,  E,  ninth 
century  prophetic  narratives  of  Northern  Israel  are  also  dia- 
"  tinguisheid,  and  apparently  were  not  parts  of  the  "  Books." 

If  the  "  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kingi  of  JucUh  "  is  rcfened  to 
the  KJgn  of  HccelciaJi,  II.  xxiv.  5,  whidi  dtes  it  for  Jriioiakiiii,  k 
cither  •  mistaken  imitation  hf  the  later  R"  of  the  formola  of  tlw 
earlier  R",  or  the  "Book"  itself  wu  supplemented  and  used  by  th* 
exilic  R°.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  "AcU"  and  the  two 
"  Books"  were  a  Deuteronomic  work  or  works  used  by  the  later  R°. 

Strictly  speaking,  our  book  does  not  sute  that  the  "Acts"  and 
"Books"  are  the  authorities  for  its  statements,  but  refers  the  reader 
to  them  for  further  information ;  but,  doubtless,  u  is  generally  takaa 
tot  gruited,  the  work  or  works  in  question  were  one  of  the  chief 
sources  used  by  the  author  of  Kings.  The  sections  of  Kings  derived 
from  the  "Books"  arc  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "Epitome,"  and, 
of  ooune,  owe  their  present  form  to  tne  selection  and  arrangement  made 
by  the  pre^odlic  R"- 

(c)  Cknmology. — The  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  furnishes  two  sets  of  data  for  the 
chronology,  and  the  synchronisms  bring  the  two  into 
idatioa  with  each  other.  The  two  sets  of  data,  however, 
•re  pHmi  fad*  inconsistent,  t.g.,  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to  the  &11  of  Samaria 
is  165  years  according  to  the  Judahite  reigns,  but  143 
years  7  months  according  to  the  Israelite  reigns.  While, 
according  to  the  Assyrian  dates,  the  interval  must  have 
been  less  than  133  yeanC  By  a  free  use  of  co-regenciea 
between  father  and  son,  and  of  other  uncertain  elements 
in  the  data— such  as  whether  the  year  of  a  king's  death 
counts  both  to  him  and  his  successors — these,  or  any,  dis- 
crepancies may  be  harmonised.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble,  for  Kings  affords  further  evidence 
of  what  has  aheady  appeared  in  Judges,  namely,  that  the 
DeuterQnomic  chronology  is  partly  controlled  by  a  fritri 
theories.  I.  vi.  i  states  that  480  years  elapsed  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  the  Judahite  reigns, 
etc.  give  480  years  from  the  building  of  the  Temple  to  the 
Return  ;*  the  total  Israelite  reigns  amount  to  14a  yean,  vrfaidi 

>  An  argument  for  the  poM^ciilie  date  of  the  UU«i  R* 
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may  reuonably  be  corrected  to  340  yean,  the  half  of  48a 
Eyidently  tett  of  twelve  and  rix  generations  of  forty  yean 
each.  The  discrepancies  when  the  two  sets  of  data  are  closely 
compared  may  be  due  to  the  fiict  that  one  or  other  of  the 
editon  overlooked  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  adjustment  of 
4he  figures  to  his  theory  of  six  and  twelve  generations,  his 
■am  would  not  "prove."  Nevertheless  for  Kings,  R°  pro- 
bably had  accurate  data,  and  has  not  seriously  departed  from 
them.* 
(d)  CoH^ts  and  Archaolcgy. 

FiKST  Kings. 

I.,  II.,  CoNCLUsioM  or  THE  HISTORY  OF  David,  Adonijah't 
Conspiracy,  Solomon  Anointed,  Death  of  David,  Execution  of 
Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shiraei,  Banishment  of  Abiathar. 

With  the  eiotption  of  ii.  ay,  a  later  addition,  and  iL  i-ii,  wbidi  ha* 
been  edited  hf  R°,  dwptert  i.,  iL  aie  the  ooodutioa  of  the  eari/  hittoty  of 
David,  wl^  Bodde  aMxibei  to  J ;  ^  1 31. 

III.-XI.,  Solomon. 

iii.,  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  Solomon's  Choice  and  Judgment. 

Pre-Dctitcronomie ;  txt^  %/.,  I4/  =  R°.  How  far  tlie  p(«-Deatcr> 
ooocaic  lectiont  in  iiL-zL  come  from  the  Boo)(  of  the  Act*  01  Solomon, 
sL  41,  or  from  "  prophetical  nairalivei,"  if  matter  of  controreny. 

iv.  1-14,  Solomon's  Minister^  Splendour,  and  Wisdom. 

Sabatantially  pre-Deuteronomic 

V.  15-ix-  9,  The  Temple — Treaty  with  Hiram  and  other 

Prepantions,  its  Building.     Palaces,  Pillars,  Furniture,  etc 

Jehovah  appeon  again  to  Solomoa 

Pce-Deatcraoomic  noandwork,  to  which  the  following  are  the  dtief 
Mitiaaii  R",  W.  I  {luUr),  7,  11-13,  wiO.  i-9,»  i4-«6,'  ix.  1 


in  the  Tent,"  in  v.  6 ;  iu  nadiiu  in  i»  probably  ihowi  that  the  original 
cttad  thii  venc  from  the  B»»k  t/Jtuksr,  tf,  on  Joahna  s.  la  ;  lix  placea 
IS  t  after  53. 

ix.  lo-x..  Cession  to  Hi)nm,  Acquisition  of  Geser,  Corv^ 
Commerce,  Queen  of  Sheba,  SjdendcHU  and  Power. 
SabitaBtially  pre-Denteronomic,  bom  vaiioai  loarces. 

'  Q^.  "  Chronology  "  in  HAtnNOS*  BUIt  DieHtnary,  and  WaLLKA(;saN, 
CmitfiiMm  if  StMtttmtk,  p.  300^  BamiNOia,  K4iig$,  aviiL-sxL 
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XL,  Sokmran's  Harem,  Wonhip  of  Sttaqge  Godi,  Adfw> 
Mriesud  Douh. 

DeMCRMMwic  I  txaft  14-at,  40^  tekatt  from  one  of  the  oMs  luuiwfc 

XII.-XVI.,  Jeroboam  to  Ahab. 

ziL  X-31.,  Dinnon  into  Two  Kingdoms,  under  Rehobocm 
and  Jeroboam. 

Pi«-I>eateroiioaikt/«r^i6-a9ali*.   1,         '. 

xil  3t-xiil,  Mission  of  Anonymous  Prophet  to  Jeroboam  at ' 
Bethd,  the  Prophet's  Disobedience  and  Death. 

PoittiUk  •ddilion,  Bendneer,  et& 

xiv.  t->o,  Abijah  pronounces  th^  Doom  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  House,  Death  of  Jeroboam. 

Ontaronoaie. 

m.  si-ji,  Rehoboam,  Shishafc. 

PK-Deateroacoic ;  utMt  the  formnlK.  SUthak,  t.  966-933,  ia  Us 
kMoipUaa  in  the  tenplc  oTAmoo  tt  Kwmk  lUtct  that  he  etjptand  ddas 
both  ua  Jodah  utd  biacL 

XT.  f.,  Abijah.  Asa,  of  Judah ;  Nadab,  Baasha,  Eiah,  Zimri, 

Omri,  Ahab,  of  Israel 

DeuteTonomic  epitome  from  the  "  Book  of  the  Cbronicla" ;  itL  9-4, 
perhap*  composed  dv  R",  or  eren  later. 

Id  the  AHjrriaa  mieriptkwi,  Omri  ii  mentioned  at  paying  tribnte  to 
Aauniaiiqwl  in  876 ;  Itnel  ii  often  tpokea  of  at  the  "  Hoote  of  Omri"  t 
Ahab  it  mentioned  ia  a  lUt  of  Sjrrian  kiagf  whom  Shalnwinwer  II.  daims 
to  have  defeated  at  Karkar  on  the  Orontet  in  Su. 

On  the  Moahite  Stone,  Media,  Kinf  of  Moab,  tdit  how  Omri  npiwmJ 
Moab,  and  how,  noder  him  (Metha),  Moab,  bf  tbt  giaee  of  Chemoth,  !«• 
eoTCfed  itt  independence,  and  captured  many  townt  from  Gad.  TWi 
■anativ*  it  the  teqnel  to  ii.  Kingt  fli.,  or  Kdb  awTM. 

XVII.— SiCOND  KiNOS.     XIII. — EUJAH  AND  EUSBA. 

In  thcae  dapten,  the  balk  of  the  naiTati*ct  conoeniog  EUiak  and 
Biifaa  are  laferred  to  ninth  eentnry  prophetical  docamenttof  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  denoted  bekm  by  El.  Other  k>ng and  gnpUeaeooaatt  of  tha 
Wait  of  biad  and  Syria,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hooae  of  Omri.  art 
Wfciiad  to  another  northern  document,  perfaapa  the  Hexateodiai  E.* 

xril  ff.,  Eu,  Elgah— Famine,  Cherith,  Zareidiath,  Victory 

over  Baal  at  Carmel,  Theophany  at  Horeb^  CaUiog  of  Elisha. 

XX.  (E),  Ahab's  Victories  over  Benhadad. 

The  acooont  of  the  anonymooi  prophet,  11  f.,  tt,  st,  35-43,  is  m> 
■aided  by  Wdihaatca,  Benringer,  and  Xamp&MMcn  m  a  later  aodUon, 
~  V  to  tha  latter,  poatHraiBG. 


*  lo  KAMraAmaii  1  BaMsiRoaa,  ax.,  ttiL,  9ih  «at  hiit  of  Ahnbk 
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xa.,  Bu ;  txuft  tob-th  m  R",  Naboth's  Vineyaid. 
xidi  1-38  (E),  Ah«b  and  Jehoehaphat  at  Ramoth  Gilead, 
Mkaiah's  Wanun^  Death  of  Ahab. 
xxiL  39-54t  JeboshairiuU  of  Judab,  Ahaziah  of  Israel. 
DMtcfonomk  epitone  from  the  "Books  of  the  Chtoniclct.'' 

Second  Kings. 

L,  Ahasiah'i  Sickness  and  Death,  Elijah  calls  down  Fire 
from  Heaven. 

Vetict  I,  18,  bcloog  to  the  DeateroDomic  ei>itome ;  3-17  are  held  to  b< 
•  faUe  pott-exUic  addition  on  an  eatlier  basis;  Bciuinger,  a-4,  ijm" 
Et.,  S-<6  bdoog  to  time  of  earlier  R°. 

il,  El.,  Elijah's  Ascension,  Elisha  succeeds  him.        « 
This  chapter  and  the  succeeding  sections  of  Eu,  dealing  with  Elisha, 
Hobably  belong  to  a  document,  different  from,  but  allied  to  the  document 
ftOBi  whidl  the  carliet  sections  dealing  with  Elijah,  were  taken. 

iiL  (E);  exe^  i  /.  =  R"*,  War  of  Jehoram,  Jehoduq>hat, 
and  the  King  of  Edom  against  Moab.     C/.oal.xv./. 

iv.-TL  93,  El.,  Eiisha's  Miracles — Widow's  Oil,  Shunamitesa^ 
Death  in  the  Pot,  Feeding  a  Mtiltitude,  Naaman,  Gdiazi, 
Floating  Axe<head,  Syrian  Amy  beguiled  into  Saooana  and 
ideased 

vi  a4-TiL  (E),  Benhadad  besieges  Samaria,  Famine,  De- 
liverance fotetold  by  Elisha,  Flight  of  the  Besiegers. 

viiL  1-15,  El.,  Elisha  commend*  tiie  Shunamitess  to  the 
king,  and  anoints  HasaeL 

viiL  16-39,  Jehoram  and  Ahasiah  of  Judah. 

ONteiwMak  epitiNBe. 

ix.f.  (B);  txtfi^ix.  1-ioa,  14,  15a,  99,  ».  aS-si-R**;  x, 

yt-i^'mDttUtmiomif  $piUmt,  Jehu  days  Jehoram,  Ahadah, 

and  Jeaebel,  becomes  king,  and  massacres  the  family  of  Ahab 

and  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Victories  of  Haaid,  Jehu's 

reign  and  death. 

Fram  the  Black  Obdiak  of  g^Vwir*'  '*--  ^'"f  '!^/W^'^!\ 
the  British  Museun,  we  ***Tff  y*it  Sjhalniwttiff  defiiatfii  ^'iw^fi  iMa 
%tA  that  Jehu  sent  tribute  to  tl  ImWBSSdmV^^ 

xl-xiiL  13,  Athaliah's  I  lurpation,  If 'y|i|r^|ll|T1  rr*  Joasl 
of  Jodah  crowned,  Reigi    of  Joash,  Repair  0^  ue  Temple 


L.llBar?ARY 
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Deuterononic  compHstioa  ftom  "  Books  of  the  Ctuoniclci,"  tiid  per-  - 
hap*  othef  older  loaroet,  <■/:>  io  '^  i3-i8«.     The  identity  of  ziiL  la  C, 
with  sir.  i(  t,  if  doe  to  tome  accident,  perhaps  ooanected  with  (he 
noocMiTc  eaitiiigiL 

xiii.  14-ai,  Eu;  aa,  14  f.,*  Pn-Deuteronomit;  33,  R", 
Death  of  Elisha,  Hazael's  Victories  and  Death,  Victories  of 
Joash. 

XIV.-XXV.,  CtosiNG  Pbriod  or  thk  Moharchy. 

xiv.  f.,  Ainaziah  of  Judah,  Joash  of  Israel  defeats  Amaaah, 
Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  Azariah  (Uzziab)  of  Judah,  Zechariah, 
Shallum,  Menahem  of  Israel ;  Invasion  of  Pul,  King  of  Assjrria, 
to  whom  Menahem  pays  tribute;  Pekahiah  and  Pekah  of 
Israel ;  Tiglath-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  carries  captive  Galilee 
and  Gilead ;  Jotham  of  Judah. 

Deuteronomic  epitome,  in  which  xiv.  5  f.  and  the  framework,  etc.  of  tha 
fennnlae  are  added  Dv  the  compiler. 

Pal  was  the  foander  of  a  new  Atniian  djrnasty,  who  aMumed  the  titte 
of  Tifflath-Pileter  III.,  745-737.  Hit  inscriptioni  record  campaign*  fai 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  tribute  paid  by  Atariah  of  Judah,  Redn  of 
Damaacas,  Menahem  of  Samaria. 

XTL  f.,  Ahaz  of  Judah,  Ahaz  attacked  by  Pekah  and  Rezin, 
purchases  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  attacks  Damascus 
and  Israel ;  Hoshea  of  Israd,  Siege  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser 
IV.,  Fall  of  Samaria,  Ciq)tivity  of  Israel,  Settlement  of  Eastern 
Tribes  in  the  territory  of  Israel. 

Dcnteroaomic  epitome,  in  which  sviL  7-41  is  an  epilagne  to  the  Mttoiy 
of  Isnel  by  the  Uentcroaomic  editors. 

The  Assyrian  inscriptkms  record  Ti|jath<Pilcscr's  sabjofntiaii  of  Syria 
■ad  Isnel,  tlie  deportatioa  of  braclitcs  to  Asmia,  the  snwmtifn  tt  nut 
of  the  tenitoiT  of  Israel,  the  mnrder  of  Ftkah  by  his  saUects,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Haanea  by  Tig^ath-Pileter,  to  whom  his  nommee  paid  truNrta^ 
also  how  Sargon  IL,  yas-yos,  took  Samaria,  and  carried  the  IsneUlM 
•way  captive  m  yas. 

xviiL  ff.,  Hesekiah — Suppression  of  the  High  Places,  Fall  of 

Samaria,  Deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  Illness  and  Recovery, 

Embassy  of  Merodach  Baladan. 

Deuteronomic  compilation  from  oUer  soorces,  in  wfaidi  ««K  4^,  la, 
tk.  are  additions  of  the  editor*.  The  prophecies,  iti*.  ai-sl,  3a-34,  aia^ 
aoeording  to  Driver,  p.  187,  unquestionably  Isaiah's,  aitd,  if  so.  may  jwvt 
baai  bonowcd  by  the  editor  from  aa  early  coliectiow  of  Isaiah's  WIiti■c^ 


OMm*  aad  IMus  dm  that  they  are  Isaiah'st  if  so,  tbsy  will  ba  IhM 
miamaut  to  King*.  Ilie  aactioo  xwiU,  17-jw.  19  Ina  been  borrowed 
flmm  here,  with  some  abridgoMBt  by  tlie  aathoc  vi  tmtkk  sgawi-xiutt. 
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The  evtoU  in  Jtx.  1-19^  IUimm,  Embuqr,  took  pUoe  befoc*  Umm  of 
KTiU.  L 

An  imcriDtlan  of  Scnnachefib  tellt  how  he  defcetcd  (he  EgypUent  M 
Eltekeh,  laid  wute  Jadeh,  cmnied  off  more  than  uo,ooo  ceptire*  and 
much  ipoil,  and  teoeiTed  tnbute  from  Hcickiah.  Naturally,  he  doc*  not 
mention  tlM  catastrophe  which  befeU  his  army ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  does  not  daim  to  have  taken  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle 
itatM  (hat  S.  was  assassinated  by  Ms  son. 

ni -xxiT.  5,  Manuieh,  Amon ;  Josiah — Repair  of  Temple, 

Ducovery  of  the  Law,  Suppression  of  the   High  Places, 

Passover,   Defeat  by  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Megiddo,  Death. 

Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim. 

For  the  most  part  a  free  composition  by  the  author  of  Kings,  i.r., 
the  earlier  Deuteronomic  editor  who  had  access  to  contemporary  in- 
formatioa  for  this  period.  The  "Book  of  the  Chronicle,"  however, 
b  still  cited  for  all  these  kinra,  except  Jehoahas,  so  that  some  use 
was  made  of  that  authority,  although  some  or  all  of  the  references  are 
the  work  of  a  later  editor.  The  speech  of  Huldah,  xxii.  15-30,  is 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  later  Deuteronomic  editor,  substituted  for 
a  parallel  section  in  the  first  edition  of  Kings ;  xxiii.  26/  is  from  the 
Mme  hand.  If  the  work  of  the  earlier  Deuteronomic  ciutor  concluded 
with  Joaiah's  Reibrmation,  jtxtii.  wi-xxiv.  5  must  be  ascribed  to  the  later 
editor. 

xxiv.  6-xxv.,  Jehoiachin,  First  Captivity  of  Judah;  Zeddciah,    ' 

Fall  of  Jerusalein,  Final  Captivity  of  Judah;  Release  of 

Jdioiachin. 

Composed  by  the  later  Deuteronomic  editor.  The  editor  of  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  Iim  borrowed,  with  slight  changes,  xxn.  iS-juv.  si,  xxv, 
ttl-ytmjtnimiak  Hi.  i-sy,  31-34.  Nebucfaadnexaw's  numerous  inscrip- 
tbms  are  taken  up  with  his  boildings  and  offerings  in  Babylon,  and  do  not 
record  his  campaigns  in  Judah. 

(d)  Use  in  N.T. — There  are  a  few  references  to  the  history, 

especially  to  Solomon,  Elijah,  and  Elisha. 

33.  TtMbiac  of  Um  Biitocioal  Booka. 

(a)  History. — The  crucial  events  and  main  lines  of  the 
History  of  Israd — the  Exodus,  the  Conquest,  the  establishment, 
development,  and  foil  of  the  Monarchy — are  guaranteed  by  the 
btemal  evidence  of  the  narratives,  and  from  the  time  of  Ahab,* 
by  the  witness  of  the  monuments  and  by  secular  litenture. 

'  Befcre  Ahab,  we  have  direct  evidence  from  the  monuments  as  to 
isolated  events,  and  constnictive  evidence  bearing  on  the  history  generally  t 
bat  from  the  renewal  of  the  Assyrian  advance  westward,  about  the  time  of 
Ahab,  we  have  a  fairly  continnoos  Assyrian  and  ChaMcan  history  ranning 
paralkl  to,  and  on  the  whole  conlirming  the  history  in  Kings. 
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This  history  obrioutly  senres  for  warning  and  example ;  its 
.  lenoot  are  moetiy  pointed  out  by  the  prophets.    Also,  in  con- 
junction with  the  prophetical  writings,  our  books  record  the 
discipline  by  which  God  educated  Israd,  and  the  providential 
dealings  by  which  He  prepared  the  way  for  Christ 

(b)  Symio/ie  IfamUiva. — Some,  however,  of  the  narrativef 
are  not  generally  accepted  as  literal  history.  Genealogies,  etc, 
eq>ecially  in  Genesis,  are  often  supposed  to  give  tribal  history 
and  state  tribal  relationships  in  ^exmt  of  the  individual  and 
the  family.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  merely  lose  one  kind  of 
information  and  gain  another.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
diapten  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  etc,  the  nanar 
tive  is  commonly  held  to  be  a  kind  of  parable  or  allegory, 
rather  than  actual  history.  Again,  when  we  recognise  that  we 
have  parables  and  not  history,  we  incur  no  loss  of  spiritual 
teaching ;  we  change  the  form  in  which  the  lessons  are  taught, 
and  perhaps  even  add  to  their  force  and  significance.  Some 
of  die  deepest  and  strongest  religious  experiences  express 
themselves,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  through  the  dnroatic 
picturesqueness  of  parable  and  allegory.  It  was  so  with 
Christ  In  many  ways,  neither  biography  nor  autobiograiri>y 
are  so  impressive  or  convincing  as  the  symbolic  narrative. 
The  latter  is  the  more  candid  and  faithful,  and  by  its  means 
the  seer  can  Kt  forth  the  truth  he  has  learnt  from  his  personal 
experience,  without  the  limitations  and  obscurities  of  a  personal 
narrative.  Much  of  the  gospel  is  set  forth  in  such  parables 
as  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  have  ever  been  mighty  to  convince 
and  save.  How  many  Chuich,,histories,  how  many  Iriographies 
of  eminent  divines  would  we  not  ghully  sacrifice  rather  than 
lose  the  Pilgrinit  Pngnut  The  great  revelations  which 
came  to  primitive  Israel  naturally  found  expressi<m  in  such 
narratives.  They  may  not  be  literal  history,  but  they  none  the 
less  bear  true  witness  that,  in  those  far  off  days,  God  spoke  to 
man,  and  man  beard,  and,  in  some  measure,  understood. 

(c)  Tht  StUctitn  ttMl  IVaiumusMm  of  tkt  Narrmtiva. — Oar 
nanatives,  whether  bist(»ical  or  symbolical,  are  the  soivivon 
of  a  much  more  numerous  company.  They  are  extant  throogh 
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■  spiritual  MirviTal  of  the  fittest,  u  the  conqueron  in  •  . 
spiritual  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  long  process  of  re- 
peated editings,  inspired  men  were  guided  to  choose  the  good 
and  reject  the  evil,  and  the  inspired  Church  within  the  nation 
wu  guided  to  accept  and  canonise  the  results  of  their  labours. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  noble  and  simple  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament  instead  of  the  immoral  aiul  grotesque  legenda 
of  polytheism.  And  where  something  is  preserved  the  teach- 
bg  of  which  wu  n6t  accurate  in  the  light  of  a  fuller  revela- 
tion,  the  editors  have  been  careful  to  place  some  better 
expressions  of  the  truth  in  the  same  context  Thus  our 
narratives  not  only  set  forth,  historically  or  symbolically,  the  - 
experiences  of  the  man  or  generation  with  which  they  origi- 
nated, but  also  of  countless  subsequent  generations  who  re- 
iterated and  accepted  them.  They  stand  in  our  Bible^ 
because  the  spiritual  truths  they  set  forth  have  been  recog- 
nised again  and  again  by  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
As  our  own  hearts  respond  to  them,  we  share  a  fellowship  of 
man  with  God,  which  began  when  these  stories  were  first  told, 
before  the  b^nnings  of  history,  and  has  continued  ever 
smce. 

(d)  T^  Law. — In  many  respects  the  social  legislation  re- 
presentt  a  higher  ideal  than  any  Christian  state  or  Church  hac 
ever  seriously  attempted  to  realise.    The  land  laws,  for  in-   . 
stance,  seek  to  provide  every  Israelite  family  with  an  indepen- 
dent means  of  livelihood.    In  other- matters,  many  provisions 
which  are  not  according  to  present  Christian  standards,  never- 
thdess  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  justice  and  humanity. 
Thus  slavery  is  permitted,  but  each  successive  code  seeks  to 
improve  the  condition  of  slaves.    Similarly,  ritual  regulations^ 
wUtb  do  not  ^>peal  to  us,  suitably  expressed  the  religioua 
feelings  of  then-  times,  and  replaced  othera  of  a  lower  order.  . 
Even  the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  the  Priestly  Code    ' 
testify  to  a  profound  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  relation* '. 
between  Isnel  and  Jehovah,  and  to  the  urgent  necessity  that 
the  nation  should  be  in  right  relations  to  its  God.     With 
certain  necessary  modifications,  we  may  apply  to  the  laws  of 
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the  PriecUy  Code  what  Canon  Illingworth  layi  of  ethnic  ritual 
We  ahoaid  not  ipeak  of  the  Levitical  regulations  as  "  puerile," 
or  even  "human  enough,"  though  there  is  a  huge  human 
element;  but  if  the  ethnic  rituals  witness  to  the  reality  of 
religion,  the  Pentateuchal  l^btion  bears  more  forcible  and 
convincing  testimony.  The  passage  runs  as  follows : — "  The 
ritual  regulations  of  India,  Persia,  Babylon,  Egypt,  q>eak  for 
themselves.  They  are  obviously  human  enougR;  minute, 
excessive,  often  puerile  Yet  there  is  something  behind 
them ;  they  labour  to  formuUte  something  other  than  them- 
selves, a  power,  an  order,  ai^  Authority,  of  which  man  is 
vaguely,  but  really  conscious,  and  which  he  craves  to  hav« 
translated  into  words  that  he  can  understand.  We  turn  with 
impatience  from  the  endless  pages  of  the  religious  law-books 
of  the  worid ';  but  their  very  mass  is  an  indication  of  tbti 
divine  superintendence  which  they  symbolise;  an  effort  to 
express  the  sense  of  infinite  obligation,  by  the  accumulation 
of  infinitesimal  rules."  ^ 

* 

>  PtnonalUy,  pp.  169 1 
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CHAPTER  III. 


LATER  HISTORICAL  BOOKS 
CHRONICLES  TO  ESTHER 


I.  TiOa,  Dividont,  and  Mutnal 
Rdatkws  of  Chroo.-Eii>- 
Neh. 

IL  DUe  and  Authotihip  of 
Chion— Etn-Ndi. 

3,  Sources  of  Chion. 

4.  ContCBts  of  Chion. 


5.  Hutorkal      Chanctef     uid 

Tesching  of  Chron. 

6.  Uie  of  Cbroo.  in  N.T. 

7.  Sources  of  Eoa-Neh. 

8.  Hilt.  Accuracy  of  Ena-Ndi. 

9.  Contenu  of  Eva-Ndi. 
la  £aUier. 


I.  miMt  Oivifioiu,  and  Matokl  Balatloiii  of  ObnntelM- 
HBr*-3f«hOTtrt.— Similarity  of  style  and  spirit,  the  identity 
of  the  end  of  Chronicles  with  the  beginning  of  Ezra,*  and 
the  &ct  that  Chronicles  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,* 
•how  that  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  once  formed  a 
rin^  work.  Our  English  versions  follow  the  Vulg.  and 
LXX.  in  placing  Chronicles  after  Kings,  and  before  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah— the  natural  order  as  Ezra-Nehemiah  'u  the 
sequel  to  Chronicles.  In  the  Ifasoretic  lists  and  in  the 
^Mnish  MSSL,  Chronicles  stands  at  the  beginning  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  at  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa;  in  the  Talmud, 
most  German  MSS.  and  the  early  printed  editions,  Chrooiclei 
•tanda  at  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa,  inunediately  tfftir  Esr«- 
Ndieiniah.'  Apparently,  when  the  division  was  made,  it  was 
intended  to  place  Ezra-Nehemiah  in  the  Canon,  and  exclude 

*  IL  Chion.  nsvL  sa  f  bEmi  L  1-3*. 

*  Vme  tjb/l  (Chion.)  ii  the  fint  hiUf  of  the  Mooad  wmmM  b 
vena  3  (Ena). 

*  GiNsaoao,  Intndmciim,  p|h  6  ft  t  utide  "  Chroaidet,"  Dr. 
Hastinoi'  Biik  Dktimmry. 


ik.iS:;;lV^fc' 
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Chronicles,  u  a  superfluoui  and  inferior  wiant  of  Kingi. 
The  ragged  end,  so  to  speak,  left  to  Chnmides,  points  to  the 
lame  conclusion.  But  after  the  Hagiographa  were  otherwise 
complete,  Chronicles  was  added,  sometimes  at  the  beginning, 
sometimes  at  the  end.  After  this  addition  Chronicles  still 
formed  one,  and  Eaa-Nehemiah  another  single  book;  the 
present  division  into  i.  and  il  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 
is  due  to  the  LXX.,  in  some  MSS.  of  which,  however,  Bm 
and  Nehemiah  still  make  up  one  book,  Esdras  B. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  Chronicles  is  DMrt  Aay-Yimtm, 
or  "Annals";  whence  E.V.,  Ckronitiu}  The  LXX.  is 
7h  JPankiptrntmi,  usually  explained  as  "the  thing* 
passed  over,"  tj^.,  in  Samutl  and  Kings;  whence  Vulg. 
ParalripomemH.  In  Hebrew  and  E.V.  the  other  two 
books  are  styled  Eara  and  Nehemiakt  wiginally  Ena- 
Nehemiah  went  by  the  name  Etra ;  when  they  were  divided 
NtittHtaA  was  a  natural  title  for  the  second  bo6k.  The  Vulg. 
styles  them  L  and  iL  Esdras;  the  LXX.,  either  Esdras  B*  (at 
^jM  book)  or  Esdm  B  and  Nehemiah. 

The  iiL  Bwlru  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  the  L  Esdras  of 
the  English  Apocrypha,  is  a  variant  edition  of  our  Em;  see 
diq>ter  on  the  Apocrypha.  "" 


'  %  XkM  Mi  AnttanU*  of 

The  author^  name  is  unknown ;  his  interest  in  the  Levites 
and  the  Temple  music  suggesu  that  he  bdonged  to  one  of. 
the  Levitical  chdrs.  The  contents  of  the  woik  show  that  it 
is  coosidembly  hter  than  Ena  and  Ndiemiah,  458>43t. 
Nehemiah  lii.  to  f  mentions  Jaddua,  high  priest  in  ^  time 
of  Akaander  the  Great,  e.  33a  In  L  Cbrooides  iii.  14,  die 
genealogy  of  David  extends,  according  to  the  Hebcew  TesW 
to  the  sixth,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulg.,  to  the 
Seventh  generation  after  Zerubbabd,  i.*.,  to  t.  350  or  to 
e.  200.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  eidier  of  die 
sufferings  or  triumphs  of  the  Maccabean  period,  c  170-14011 

>  1^  bt  CMMiiUy  dMngaUiMl  Imi  dM  •■  OmBklcs  "  okad  ia 
*  la  LAOAaoa's  Lmmmk  T$xt  m  Eidns  A. 
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Hence  the  date  ii  usutUy  fixed  m  joo-asa  The  style  and 
buigiulge  are  coniictent  with  this  date,  and  with  die  referepco 
to  the  book  in  Ecdaiasticus'  xlix.  13.     — 

3.  ieoMt  of  Ohmoielea.— Chronicles  cites  a  number  of 
authorities:  (L)  "The  Book  of  the  Kingi  of  Judah  and 
Istael,"  for  Aaa,  II.  xvi  11,  Amaziah,  II.  xxv.  a6,  Ahas,  IL 
xxviiL  a6;  (ii)  "The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,"  for  Jotham,  II.  xxvii.  7i  Josiah,  II.  xxxv.  a6  L ;  (iii.) . 
"The  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,"  for  Manasseh,  II.  xxxiiL 
18;  (iv.)  "The  Words  of  Samuel  the  Seer,"  for  David,  I. 
ndx.  ag;  (t.)  "The  Wwds  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,"  for 
David,  L  xxix.  39,  Solomon,  IL  ix.  29 ;  (vi.)  "The  Words  of 
Gad  the  Seer,"  for  David,  I.  xxix.  29;  (vii)  "The  Words  of 
Shemaiah  the  Prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  Seer,"  for  Rehoboam, 
II.  xii.  15;  (viiL)  "The  Words  of  Jdiu  ben-Hanani,"  for 
Jdioshaphat.  II.  xx.  34 :  (ix.)  "  The  Words  of  the  Seen,"*  for 
Manasseh,  II.  xxxiiL  19 ;  (x.)  "The  Vision  of  Iddo  the  Seer," 
for  Solomon,  II.  ix.  39;  (xi.)  "The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the 
Prophet,"  for  He«ekiah,^llr«qrit.  31 ;  (xil)  "The  Midrash  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,"*  for  Joash,  II.  xxiv.  37 ;  (xiiL)  "The 
Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,"  for  Abijah,  II.  xiiL  sa ;  (xiv.) 
"The  Actt  of  Utziah,  written  by  Isaiah  the  Prophet,"  for 
Uicdah,  IL  xxvi  as;  (xv.)  "The  Prophecy  of  Ahijab  tb6 
Shilonite,"  for  Solomon,  II.  ix.  39. 

(L),  (ii),  (ill),  and  perhaps  (xii.)  are  variant  titles  of  the 
same  work ;  most  or  all  of  (iv.)-(xL),  (xiii)-(xv.)  are  the  titles 
of  sections  of  this  work,  a  section  bebg  dted  by  the  name  of 
die  best  known  prophet  of  the  period  it  describes.  Thus 
"The  W«da  of  Jehu  ben-Hanani"  were  "inserted  in  the 
Book  of  die  Kings  of  Istael,"  and  "The  Vision  of  Isaiah"  is 
sdd  to  be  in  "  rbe  Book  of  the  Km^t  of  Judah  and  Isndi;** 

»'«.»&  180.  ■'' 

■  So  LXX.,  A. v..  R.V.  Mg.;  Hebrew  uid  R.V.  Teit  "HcMi"i 
KlTTBL,  Dr.  HADrr's  SacndBMkt^  O.T.,  tfOi  " Homfm,"  U$  $mn, 

with  BODDB. 

*».«.,  Ml  wMtfaawpptwsntid  by  •d^yfanU>Mtiiw 
*  IL  n.  34,  sxiU.  3S. 
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» iU  mnch  of  the  material  in  Chroniclea  it  identical  with 
paita  of  Kingi,  this  "Book  of  the  Kings "  may  be  our  Kii^ 
But  Chronicles  states  that  this  "  Book  "  contained  certain  in- 
formation, whidi  is  not  found  in  Kings.  Hence  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  this  "  Book"  wu  a  Midrash  or  expansion 
of  our  Kings,  and  that  perhaps  the  "  Midrash "  made  use  of 
the  sources  of  our  Kings.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppoM 
that  Chroniclea  made  use  of  any  pre-exilic  sources,  with  thi 
possible  exception  of  Kings,  and  some  genealogical  archives. 

Chronicles  has  borrowed,  more  or  less,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  Pentateuch,  Jodiua  and  Ruth;  but  chiefly  from 
Samuel  and  Kings.* 

4.  OflslMfti  ot  OhnoleUit'  ' 

FmsT  Chkomicus. 

I.-IX.     GENKAUWin. 

L-ii  17,  Adam  to  David. 

Cowpilwi  from  GcBcda,  Nnmben,  Jothut,  L  Kiaii,  and  Rath,  mikss  « 
the  gnmlogf  in  Rwh  b  frmn  the  warce  of  ii  5-ia. 

it  18-55,  ^^t  Calebites,  their  Settlements. 

Kittd  lefen  ss-33,  4S-4S,  49  to  •  loiine  okin  tlwa  the  MUnikt 

iil.  The  Davidic  Dynasty  from  David  to  Aiumi;  17-34  »  Ck, 
AmiiI  wm  sppuently  the  heed  of  the  Hoote  at  Dtvid  in  the  time  of  . 
the  Chiaiiicler.    Vence  1-16  compiled  firom  U.  Semucl  and  Kinfh 

iv.  1-35,  Ci,  Other  Judahite  Clans,  their  Sdtlementa. 

Xittd  rein  i-ao  to  an  older  eource  ;</:  OB  ii.  18-55. 

iv.  a4-43,  Simeonite  Clans,  Settlements,  and  Conquest^ 
«S-«7.  34-43- Ci 

Vowl  S4,  sS-33  oompOed  Ctom  Geneiii,  Exodus,  Nunben,  and  Joihaa 
sis.  I  moat  of  the  rest  rdetied  bjr  Kittel  to  oldet  loarce. 

v.,  Ci.,  Oans,  Settlements,  C<mquests,  and  C4>tivity  of 
Reniwn,  Gad  and  Eastern  Manasieh, 

vL  1-15,  Ck,  High^Mriestly  dynaaty  from  Aaron  to  the 
Captivity.  ,^  -^^ 


*  LoaMrpMmt«,|MealiartoChna.inNi)alnaeeat«tB  asfetm,  in 
MMad  by  CI.;  dmier  ftagwii.  in  nawafei  wiiasd  kam  GaiMr- 
agi^  an  not  indicated  anle«  ipecklly  fanpoftant. 


ia^ 
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Some  of  th*  iwMi  aho  oeew  in  the  euHtr  Urtorkkl  bogki.  KitMl 
fefen  5-15  to  an  older  Mince. 

vL  16-48,  CM.,  Genealogies  of  Henuui,  Anph,  and  Ethant 
the  tnuittional  ancetton  of  the  Levitical  choirs. 

VL  49^53°  4-8,  CA.,  High-priestly  dynasty  from  Aaioo  to 
Sdomon. 

vi.  54-81  ^Jotkna  xxi.  5^39,  Prkstly  and  Levitical  Cities. 

viL,  Ck.,  dans  of  Issacfaar,  Benjamin,  Naphtali,  Manasseh, 
Ephraim,  Asher.  >, 

Kittel  refen  14-19,  *>I>-S4  to  older  ioaro« 

viii.,  Ck.,  Clans  of  Benjamin,  E)escendants  of  Saul. 

Kittel  coniidcrt  viU.,  which  ii  e  variant  of  tU.  fr-ia,  at  a  later  additioa. 
Sneh  paMagf'  nayi  however,  be  additions  made  hj  the  Chraaicler  himielf 
to  the  matolal  be  obtained  from  his  main  source. 

ix.,  Ci.,  Chief  Cunilies,  Priests,  Levites,  Gate-keepers  at  Jenif 
■dem  after  the  Return,  Saul's  Descendants. 

VenesiCvEm  ii  TO^Nebemiah  vii.  73a,  iL3b|  v-iTaaNehemiah 
■L  4->9a  i  3S-44i  SmI's  deaccDdants,  is  repeated  firon  vfiL  S9-38. 

^         X-XXIX.,  David. 

Xi  £  «■£  Samtul xxxL,  ii.  Smunel  v.  1-3,  6-10,  xxUi.  8-39 ; 
txa^  X.  13/,  xi.  10,  41^47  -  CA.,  Saul's  Death,  David's 
AcMSsion  and  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  His  Heroes. 

Kittel  refers  si.  4lt»-n47  to  older  source. 

xiL-C/i,  Warriors  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  and  at  . 
Hebron. 

xiiL  f.-ti.  Samtul  vi.  i-^ii,  9.11-33;  except  xiiL  1-5,* 
XI0.  17-CVl.,  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  the  Ark  to 
Jerasalem,  Hiram,  David's  Sons,  Victories  over  the  Philistines. 

zv.  f.,  Ck.,  The  Ark  brought  to  Zion. 

Based  o«  IL  Sanmel  vL  is-ao,  fitagments  of  which  are  reprodaoad 
ia  ST.  a5-xTi  3,  43.  The  psalm  in  ztL  h  compiled  fitom  hahaa  cv.  I-I5« 
acrL  1-13,*  c*L  I,  47  £ 

zviL-u.»fli,  Samuti  vO./.,  x.,  xi.  1,  xii.  s6,  30/,  xx£ 
iS-sa,  Nathan's  Prophecy,  Wats  with  Ammonites,  etc., 
David's  Ministers,  and  Heroes. 

nL-ondL    i,  Census,  consequent   Peatilenoe,   stayed   by 

Mcrifioe  at  Aiannah's  Threshing-floor. 

A  sMidi  skand  editkm  of  H.  SsmmI  niv.  Sataa,  aad  not  Jehol«•l^ 
Isaipts  David  to  nmbsc  Isnal  1  Levi  and  Benjaasia  are  not  n— bewA 
tnaUad  of  bajtag  the  thicafaing-floo*  aad  the  oawn  fee  My  Aehils  of 
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— »w.l» b^B "tlM  fltet" (of  tiM tkmUi«-ioM) lot ri> hvadicd ihckcli 

sdL  t-nix.,  CA.,  Instfuctions  to  Solonum  m  to  the 
Building  of  the  Temple,  Organisation,  etc  of  the  Leritei, 
Prieits,  Singen,  Gate-keepen,  the  Army,  and  the  Tribes, 
InatnictiofM  to  Sotomon  and  Inael  M  to  the  Tempter 
Offerings  of  the  peof^  for  the  Temple,  David's  Thuk*- 
ghrk^  SokMDoo  anointed  King,  David's  Death. 

.     f  Sboomd  CmoHicLCS.    - 

I.-IX,  S0U>MOM. 
L  1-15,  Sacrifice,  Dream  and  Choice  at  Gibeon. 
Rt*iwd  cdMoa  of  L   Klasi  UL   4-13.  introducing  the  "Ttnt  of 
MMtinf." 

i.  14-17 -£  JOf^  X.  t6-a9.  Horses  and  Chariots. 
Kinn  itatct  that  SoIoibm  aade  tiMrr  to  be  m  ttooc*  in  Jcnaln^ 
Clwwiirtes  cxpudt  ihb  to  ti^tr  mtdgM. 

iL-viL,  Building  and  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

A  **i7  much  exputded  vtnioa  of  i.  Kinp  v.-ix. )  diaptcn  iL,  iiLt 
T.  11-13,  vL  11  £,  4»^L  6,  11-15  we  almoet  entirely  the  work  uf  the  ^ 
Chnoidar.    He  introdneet  the  Lciriiei  Md  lingtii,  Md  the  ooonei  of 
the  pHteti,  v.  11  C,  ud  the  keeping  of  the  FcMt  (TabcmMlct)  on  the 
eighth  day,  aeeoiding  to  the  Priettly  Code. 

viiL  f.->i.  Kingt  ix.  10/,  tj-xi.;  txapt  viiL  ia-16,*  ami 
mamy  small  aidiHont  tt  ix,»  CM-,  Organisation  of  the  King- 
dom, Queen  of  Sh^ba. 

In  L  Kiagt  is.  10  £  Soioiiioa  ghrei  dtic*  to  Hinw ;  in  Qi.  viiL  s, 
wUefa  oonctpands  to  it  in  the  •nugement  of  material,  Hiiam  girca  dtiet 
toSoloMoii. 

X.-XXXVI.,  Division  or  the  Two  Kingdoms  to  thb 

RiSrOKATION. 

7LS.m,i.  Ximp xiL  i-a4,  xw.  a$--a8,  si ,•  ixa^ xL  $-aai,  1, 
m  s^^-Ci,  Reboboam. 

TIm  cm.  tuiikm  numtnte  R'l  faaikUagi,  the  aigntiaa  of  the  Lettas 
10  Jvdah,  R'a  ftniiy,  and  the  wamii^  of  Sbeaaaiah. 

xiiL  t  r.-£  Kimgtxv.  i/,  74,  AUjah. 
idiL  5-1S,  Ck,  Abijah's  Victory  over  Jeroboam. 
Ah4iiiiiabMlU«faiKli«i. 

BT.  i-zv.  15,  Ck.,  Asa— Suppression  of  the  High  Pkosi^ 
Detet  of  Zfliah  the  Ethiopian,  Iftof/tneej  cl  Aiariah  ben 
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Portiont  of  L  Kinc*  xv.  l-it  w*  rcprodnoeii  in  xir.  i-c.  Zenh  ia 
■ooMtimc*  idcntiSed  with  OMrkaa  II.,  King  of  Emt,  who  daimi  to 
hurt  nadc  >  fuccenAil  carop«i(B  in  Puwtiae,  t.  M&  Kiitel  refen  xitr. 
S  £,*  II,  lla  to  older  louroe.  Od$J,  sv.  8,  for  Aurimk  t*n  OJti  h 
dM  to  k  eonnplioii  of  the  test. 

XT.  i6-xvl  6-1.  Kii^  XV.  13-as,  Am— Matchah  deposed. 
High  Places  not  suppressed,  Alliance  with  Benhadad  against 
ImeL 

xvi.  7-14,  CA.,  As* — Prophecy  and  Impriaonment  of' 
Hanani,  Disease  and  Death  of  Asa.  ' 

FngmenU  of  i.  Kingt  xt.  23  t.  in  svi.  isff. 

xriL,  Ck.,  Jehoshaphat — Idnetmnt  Priests  and  Levites  teach 
the  Law,  Peaceful  Prosperity. 

Kittd  rcfen  "tent "  in  7,  Md  8b,  9  to  olderioitnc 

xriiL-i'.  J^it^;s  xxiL  »-iS9,  Jehosha{4uit  and  Ahab  at 
Ramoth  Gilead. 

VefMS  1 1,  OMlnlr  Ch. 

xix.-xx.  30,  Ck.,  Jehoshaphat — Prophecy  of  Jehu  ben 
Hanani,  Priests  and  Lcvites  as  Judges,  Invading  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  etc.  exterminate  one  another  while  the  Levitical 
dioin  sing  praises. 

XL,  31-37,  Jehoshaphat— Summary,  Alliance  with  Ahaziah, 
Loss  of  Navy. 

Bated  on  L  Kingi  uiL  41  ff.,  48  t ;  the  condemnation  of  the  alliance 
with  Itnel,  and  the  prophecy  of  Elieter  aie  Ol. 

xxL-f.  Kings  xxii.  50,  it.  Kings  viii.  17-33,  34a;  exu^ 
a-4,  10^19 -C4.,  Jehoram. 

d.  lectiont  include  Jehoiam't  MatMcre  of  hit  Brethren,  Elijah't  writ- 
ing to  Jehoram,  and  the  Mitfortunei  of  Jdiotam.       -^ 

xxii.  1-9,  Ahaziah. 

Bated  OB,  and  partly  extracted  from  'u.  Kingt  viiL  a4-x. 

xxiL  lo-xxiiL,  Athaliah. 

Rcvited  editioa  of  iL  Kingt  xL  l-K^  *.f.,  the  Lcritical  temple-suard 
tt  the  Chronicler't  timca  ia  tubadtnted  for  the  foreign  mercenary  body- 
gnaid  of  the  Davidic  Utyt. 

xxiv.,  Joash. 

lUviiad  and  ftxpanded  edition  of  iL  Kingt  xL  ai-xiL,  a/.,  the  Apos- 
tasy of  Joadi,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Zediariah  are  Ct. 

xvr.'-'H.  Ku^xiv.  1-14,  17,  19/,  txa;ft  S-iia>  ia-i6-i 

OL,  Amaiiah, 

Ci.  ttctiaat  indnde  DitmlwU  of  Itnelite  Mercenaries  at  the  biddii^ 
of  a  Mw  of  God,  and  Aaafiah'a  Apottaty  rcboked  by  a  Prophet. 

1 
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•jawi.,  Ck.;  txe^  1-4 -A'-  Kings  xh.  «i/,  *».  a/,  ««/ 
•0^13  include  fragHUHtt  0/  xv.^ff.^  Uzaah. 

Ch.  portions  inchide  the  Miuion  of  Zecbariah,  Utthh't  Vktoriet,  Hit 
Intrudon  into  the  Temple.    Kitiel  refen  6,  8a,  9  f.  to  oldei  loarce. 

xxvil-M.  Kings  xv.  33-34,  35*,  38;  rxce^  ab,  3^-1  "CM^ 
Jotham. 

Kittel  fcfa*  4  K,  BnikUngt  ud  W«n  to  older  MMtioe. 
'   xzviii,  Ahu.    - 

Rerifed  and  expanded  edition  of  ii.  King*  xri.  C4.  adds  the  Miarfon 
of  Oded,  Release  of  JudaUte  captives.  Invasions  by  Edomitci  and 
Philistines,  etc. 

xxix.-xxxiL,  Hezekiah. 

Revised  and  expanded  edition  of  ii.  Kings  xviii.-xx.  Ci.  minimisea 
the  part  plajred  by  Isaiah  ;  and  inserts  profiise  details  as  to  Temple  ritnal, 
Ltvites  and  aiogen.  Kittd  refen  xxxii  30,  as  £u  as  "  David,*  to  older 
wuroe. 

xxxiiL  i-soattV.  Kings, xxi.  i-io,  18;  sxapt  ii-i9»C<i, 
tfaiutaeh. 

CI.  seetioa  contains  M.'s  Captivity,  Repentance,  and  Buildings.      :    , . 

xxxiil  ai-35,  Anoa 

Expanded  frosnti.'Kii^sxi.  19-14.  ' — 

xndT.  C,  Joiiah. 

Revised  and  expanded  editioo  of  ii.  Kines  loii.-xxiii.  30.  Ck.  addk 
an  expieas  statement  that  Hilkiah  found  the  law-book,  xxxiv.  14,  repeated 
identttcations  of  the  Uw-book  with  the  Law  of  Moses,  pnAise  details  as  to 
ritnal,  priests,  Levites  and  singers,  Joaiah's  neglect  of  tne  mcsMge  sent  to 
him  from  God  through  Pharaoh  NMho,  xxxv.  ai  f. 

.    xxxvi.  i-ai,  Jeboahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jeboiachin,  Zedekiah. 

Coapiled  from  ii.  Kings  xxiii.  30-xxT.  ai.  Ck.  introdoces  a  refeicnoa 
to  Jeremiah,  xxxvi.  la. 

xxxvi.  33  {.'^Etra  i.  1-30,  The  Decree  of  Cjnu. 

5.  mrtorlml  OluffMtir  ud  TeaeUac  <rf  OhnnlelM.— The 
Chronicler's  selecdoo  and  statement  of  history  were  mteoded 
to  enforce,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  the  teaching  he  had 
most  at  heart*  He  wish«l  to  give  object  lessons  in  the 
observance  of  the  Law.    The  Law,  he  held,  was  not  observed 

>  The  Chronicler  and  the  author  of  his  main  source,  the  Midiadi  oa 
Kings,  were  of  the  same  mind  and  temper,  so  that  in  speahJng  of  tha 
Chronicler,  w«  indude  the  anthor  of  the  Midradi.  Bat  tha  depeadcnoa  of 
Cbron.  jon  thia  sourca  shifts  tiba  rvponaifawly  for  nanatiTaa  not  fovad  in 
G«Mii»-Xinp  from  tha  aadior  of  Aa  cnoaieal  book  to  Ua  Mrthoritjr. 
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before  David,  or  in  that  product  of  Khism  and  treaaon,  the 
Northern  kingdom.  Hence  he  confines  his  history  to  the 
Davidic  monarchy,  even  at  th^  eipenae  of  sacrificing  the 
history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  He  dtacribes  David,  Solomon, 
Jehothaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah  as  worshipping  with  a  full 
accompaniment  of  ritual,  priests,  Levites  and  choirs,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  complete  Pentateuch;  for  he 
assumed  that  what  was  binding  in  his  own  day  must  have 
been  observed  by  the  good  kings.  The  Chronicler  was 
anxions  to  teach  Aat  nitue  and  vice  invariably  meet  with 
their  due ;  Kings  had  not  alwajrs  recorded  the  sins  which  in- 
volved a  disastrous  close  to  the  reigns  of  good  kings,  or  the 
misfortunes  which  punished  the  wickedness  of  bad  kings. 
The  Chronicler,  as  far  as  his  source  permitted,  supplied  these 
defects.* 

As  for  as  possible,  nothing  is  told  of  the  good  kings 
whidi  wouU  wieaken  the  force  of  their  good  examples.  Thus 
the  incidents  of  Uriah  and  Bathsbeba,  of  Amnoo,  Tamar, 
and  Absalom,  are  entirely  omitted.  The  Chronicler  also 
eadts  his  heroes  by  giving  them  large  armies,  great  wealdi 
and  qplendour*;  and  Aiows  a  fondness  for  statistics  and 
genealogies. 

Professor  Sayce  writes  thus':  "The  consistent  exaggera- 
tion oi  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler  shows  us  that 
firom  a  historical  point  of  view  his  unsupported  statements 
must  be  recdved  with  caution.  But  they  do  not  justify  the 
accusations  of  deliberate  ftaud  and  '  fiction '  which  have  been 
brought  against  him.  What  they  prove  is  that  he  did  not 
possess  that  sense  of  historical  exactitude  which  we  now 
demand  from  the  historian.  He  wrote,  in  fact,  with  a  didactic 
and  not  with  a  historical  purpose.  That  he  should  have  used 
the  firamework  of  history  to  illustrate  the  lessons  he  wished  to 
diSw  was  as  mudi  an  accident  as  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  should 

*  qr.  Coatcnts  on  ii.  ChNO.  nriv.  £,  Joaih  uid  AmmUs  and  nav. 
ai  f.  OB  Jaiiah. 

*  QC  Coolnti  OB  II.  it  14-17,  Qckmam*  •     . 
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have  bued  certain  of  his  noveb  on  the  facts  of  mediseval 
history.  He  cared  as  little  for  history  in  the  modem 
Evaopem  sense  of  the  word  as  the  Oriental  of  to-day,  who 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  embellish  or  modify  the  nun.' 
tive  iie  is  repeating  in  accordance  with  his  fancy  or  the  moral 
be  wishes  to  draw  from  it" 

In  considering  the  value  of  Chronicles,  we  must  deal 
separately  with  the  different  kinds  of  materiaL 

(a)  Material  taken  from  GeiusU-Kingt,  etc. — Chronicles 
preserves  an  alternative  text,  which  sometimes  gives  the  better 
reading. 

(b)  M(Uertal  from  Older  Sourus.—li  Kittel  is  right  in 
assigning  certain  passages^  to  a  source  older  than  the  Midrash, 
we  posseu  in  Cluonicles  some  fragments  of  information,  e-g.^ 
as  to  the  Invasion  of  Zerah,  not  given  in  Genesis-Kings,  but 
derived  from  early,  perhaps  pre-exilic  sources.  ^^ 

(c)  Narratives  not  trateable  earlier  than  the  Midrasl^f 
Kingt. — Narratives  which  give  no  indication  of  early  origin 
rest  simply  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  document 
composed  -from  700  to  300  years  later  than  the  events 
described.    For  the  teaching  of  (a),  {b\  (c)  see  chapter  iL, 

833- 

(d)  Narratives  of  Earlier  Events  in  Tirms  of  the  InsHtMtions 
and  Ideas  of  the  ChronicWs  Own  Times. — Here  an  example 
was  set  which  is  constantly  imitated ;  teachers  and  preachers 
often  seek  to  make  a  Biblical  narrative  more  impressive  by 
telling  the  story  as  if  the  event  had  happened  in  the  nin«- 
teenth  century.  Probably  Chronicles  was  very  useful  in  this  way 
to  the  Jews  of  the  period.  To  us  this  material  is  t^uable 
as  revoding  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  Chronicler's 
time;  the  comparison  with  Kings  enables  us  to  contrast  the 
Jewish  community  with  ancient  Israel.  Moreover  the  utter* 
ances  ascribed  by  Chronicles  to  its  characters  often  contain 
most  useful  and  suggestive  teaching ;  they  were  the  expressioo 
of  deep  and  real  aq>erience,  and  they  still  help  to  renew  and 
ejqpress  such  experience. 

>  Not  fbond  in^Gen.-Kii)gi.   <^.  Contents  on  I.  iv^  vL  f.,  II.  liv.,  sviL 
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6.  Vm  «f  OhroaldM  In  H.T. — It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  persons  in  Luke's  genealogy,  iil  sb  f.,  are  identical 
with  persons  mentioned  only  in  I.  ilL  19-aa.  Matthew  i&  36 
is  more  closely  parallel  to  il  Chronicles  xviii.  16,  peculiar 
to  Chronicles,  than  to  Numbers  xxviL  17  or  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  5 ; 
but  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  either  of  the  latter,  or 
may  be  simply  the  current  form  of  a  popular  figure.  The  ' 
"Zaohariah,  son  of  Barachinh,  whom  ye  slew  between  tlw 
sanctuary  and  the  altar"  (Matthew  xxiiL  35)^  is  identified 
with  the  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  martyrdom 
in  the  Temple  court  is  related  in  II.  xxiv.  ai,  and  nowhere 
dse.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the  N.T.  to  show  that  any 
of  its  writers  were  acquainted  with  Chronicles. 

7.  Soueaf  of  Bir»-NahMiil«h. — Ezra  viL  a7-ix.  are  in 
the  first  person,  and  are  derived  from  memoirs  composed 
by  Ezra ;  other  passages  in  Ezra-Nehemiah  may  be  based  on 
these  memcrirs.*  Nehemiah  L-viL  5  and  xL-xiii.  (in  part) 
ire  in  the  first  person,  and  are   derived   from  memoirs 

;«ompiled  by  Ndiemiah;  other  passages  in  Nehemiah  may 
be  based  on  these  memoirs.*  Both  sets  of  memoirs  may 
be  dated  c.  430.  Ezra  iv.  8-vi.  18,.  vii.  13-26,  which  are  in 
Western  or  Palestinian  Aramaic,  are  taken  from  another 
source,  which  may  be  dated  c.  450.*  Ezra-Nehemiah  also 
contains  a  series  of  official  documents:  the  Decree  of 
Cyrus,  Ezra  i  1-4 ;  Letters  between  Rehum  and  Artaxerxes, 
ir.  7-33;  Letters  between  Tattenai  and  Darius,  v.  6-vi.  la; 
Artaxerxes*  Firman  to  Ezra,  vii.  11-36.  The  authenticity  of 
these  documents  is  matter  of  controversy.*  Ezra  iv.  7-33  is 
out  of  place,  and  belongs  to  the  building,  not  of  the  Temple, 
but  of  the  walls.  Probably,  as  in  Chronicles,  the  Chronicler 
did  not  compile  Ezra-Nehemiah  from  the  original  sources, 

'  Abo  Lak«  sL  51,  wbtre  Um  fcther'*  name  it  omtlted.  The  6nt  hand 
flf  Cod.  Sin.  oniu  U  in  Matt,  and  JctooM  itatct  that  the  Naaurene  Goapd 
hMl"Maof  Jdioiada''inMatt    (Tiich.) 

*  ^.  Omtcnta.  *  Kaihysch,  Cokniu. 

*  Thejr  wen  njectad  bjr  Kosnas,  Htt  UtrM,  etc..  Gcfatan  Tnni., 
bat  an  accepted  by  Kautnch,  and  with  the  esceptiaa  of  i  t-4  bjr  Mma, 
RmttUhmg^  etc. 
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bat  revised  ■  compilation  alntdjr  made,*  ponibly  a  portion 
of  the  lame  work,  parts  of  wliich  are  referred  to  as  the 
"Book  of  Kings,"  etc,  or  the  "Midrash  of  t^  Book  oT 
Kio^s,"  ^.  ,r 

8.  Historieal  Aecvney  of  Hna-Wabwnlali ,  —It  has  been 
maintained*  that  the  Chronicler,  or  one  of  his  authorities,  has 
entirely  misunderstood  the  course  of  the  history  on  two 
main  points. 

(a)  7%e  Return  and  Building  of  tht  Ttii^U.—1!\xat  was,  it 
b  said,  no  Return  in  538 ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  till  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  530 ;  and  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jewish  community  left  behind  in 
PaleMine,  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  wore  carried  away 
captive  in  586.  The  main  argument  for  this  view  is  that 
Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  reference  to  any  Return,  or  to 
any  previous  work  towards  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The 
treatment  of  the  history  in  Kings  by  the  Chronicler  or  his 
source,  weakens  the  authority  of  the  statements  in  Ezra  L-vi 
Yet  the  silence  of  Haggai  and  2^hariah  does  not  seem  con- 
clusive disproof  of  statements  made  even  as  late  as  3$^ 
There  would  still  be,  one  would  suppose,  a  substantially 
accurate  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Jewish  community. 

ChnM's  Intni.  U  Itmak,  xnviU.  I ,  nlMtantiaUy  adopU  Koitcn*  view. 
G.  A.  Smith,  in  a  cueiid  dkcnMioa  of  the  nibject  in  Bmk  tf  tit  TMIm^ 
pk  904  ft,  eondudet  that  the  Rctarn  took  place  in  537,  and  that  the  Jews 
who  retiinied  Mfaoilt  the  Temple,  and  probafaijr  ntrule  lome  hegmnfaia 
hnmediatdy  after  the  Retan.  Meyer,  Smttkim^,  eombaU  KoMeir 
view  at  length,  and  it  hat  alto  been  rejected  by  Koenen  and  WcUhaotaa 
(ap.  Meyer).  Many  crkict,  howerer,  who  accept  the  Retani,  mahihiia 
that  M  attempt  wat  made  to  rebuild  the  Temple  befbic  sao. 

(b)  Tkt  Dtt  of  Etrtit  Mission.— It  is  abo  maintained* 
that  Ena's  mission  and  reforms  took  place — not,  as  the 
Chronicler  represents,  in  458,  before  Ndiemiah's  first  term 
of  office^  bat — either  in  Nehemiah's  second  term  of  office^ 

*  <y.  doawiu.*,  p.  ijs- 
^    '  ■  Kansas,,  Ai^/ArMM;  etc.,  Gfltama 
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43t ;  or  even  in  the  Kventh  year  of  Aitaxerxes  II.,  398.  The 
different  sections  of  Nehemiah  have  to  be  re^ir^^  and 
Esm  viL-x.  is  placed  immediately  before  Nehemiw  ix.,  x. 
Tbew  views  have  met  with  little  acceptance. 

9.  Oontnta  ot  Ban-Mahemiak 

Ezra. 

L-VI.    RiTURN,  Rebuilding  or  Teupuc  ' 

i,  CA.,  Decree  of  Cyrus,  Return. 

CI.  is  used,  M  in  Chroniclet,  for  mattei  compoted  bjr  the  Owoaicler, 
nr  b7  the  Mtbor  of  hi*  Ute  poet-exilic  Midruhic  toarce. 

iL-iii.  I » Nthemiah  vu.  6-m'u.  la,  Statistics  of  those  who 

returned  under  Cyrus,  their  gifts  to  the  building  of  the 

Temple. 

In  Nehcmikh  vii.  $,  Nehemith  ttatei  that  he  (band  this  list  in  a  book ; 
poMdbly  a  contemporary  record.  Ck.  has  repeat^  it  here  from  Nehemiak 
viL,  and,  in  a  most  curious  fiuhion,  has  utihsed  Nehemiah  viL  7jb,  viii. 
ta,  tlie  oMning  verse  of  the  account  of  the  promulntion  of  the  Law,  at 
the  opMung  vetse,  Koa  iiL  i,  of  the  account  of  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tim  itone  of  the  Temple.  Koeters  holds  that  this  list  does  not  refer  to  a 
Return  under  Cyrus,  but  is  a  census  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Bm- 
Nehemiah,  and  that  the  book  in  which  it  was  found  was  Esia's  Mem<rfn. 
Tliae  are  ttumerous  variatkms,  especially  as  to  luunes  and  numbers,  in  the 
three  texts  of  this  list,  Esra  iL ;  I  or  iii.  Esdras  ▼. ;  Nehemiah  vii. 

iil-iv.  5,  CA.,  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Foundation  Stone,  Opposition  of  Samaritans. 

iv.  6  f.,  Com{daints  made  against  the  Jews  to  Xerxes  and 
Artaxerxes. 

The  text  is  probably  corrupt ;  the  verse*  were  used  bjr  d.  or  his  toores 
as  an  introduction  to  the  next  section. 

iv.  8-93,  Aramak  Sount,  Letters  between  the   Persian 

Governor  and  Artaxerxes. 

Oat  of  plaoe  hen,  betoogins  pntfMfly  to  the  end  of  interval  betwcea 
the  anival  of  Etra  and  that  of  Nehemiah. 

iv.  a4-VL  18,  AnMuie  Souret,  Rebuilding  and  Dedication 

of  the  Temple,  Letters  between  the  Persian  Governor  and 

Darius, 
iv.  a4  is  the  coatiaualion  of  tv.  5,  and  is  probably  CI, 

vl  19-aa,  Ck.,  Fu»onx. 

Darius  U  styled  "  Kiaf  of  4<i«rM.* 
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VIL-X.    Mission  or  BatA. 

viL  i-ti,  Ck.,  Introductory  Abstract 

viL  it-a6,  AroHuit  Sourte,  Flrauui  of  Artaxenes  to  En*. 

TU.  a7-ix.,  Etrtft  Mtmoirt  in  the  fSnt  Person,  Thudu- 
giving  to  God  for  Firman,  Ezra's  Companions,  Journey, 
Attempt  to  suppress  Internumriage  with  Foreigners. 

X.,  Enra's  Mtmoirs,  tdittd  by  CA,,  Conclusion  of  account  of 
Attempt  to  su[q>ren  Intermarriage  with  Foreigners. 

Thoogh  ix.  and  x.  ue  oKntiiUjr  one  nurative,  x.  changes  to  the  third 
peftoo,  ptolwbijr  becuue  d.  hat  recast  thk  portion  of  Etm't  Memoin. 

^  NlHSMIAH.  , 

L-vti.  5,  NthtmiaKs  Mtmoin  in  tht  First  JPirttnt 
-Kehemiah's  Mission,  Rebuilding  of  the  Walls,  in  spte  of 
the  Opposition  of  the  Samaritans  and  their  allies,  Measuies 
for  the  Relief  of  Debtors. 

vii.  6-viiL  ia»£sni  ii.-iii.  i,  f.v. 

m  73b-x.,  Enrds  Mtmoirs  naut  fy  Ck.,  Promulgaticm  of 
the  Law,  and  Covenant  to  observe  it 

Tlie  Law  wm  prabably  the  Pckatly  Code ;  e/.  ch^Xer  L  H  19C 

xL,  Migration  from  the  coiintry  to  Jerusalem,  Location  of 

the  Clans  in  Jerusalem  and  the  country. 

An  aficW  lift,  part  of  which  is  fjiven  in  L  Chiooides  ii.  I-17.  It 
is  freely  edited  bv  CA.  ftom  a  list,  which  fnbMj  belonged  to  Ncbemiah'a 
Memourt,  and  followed  viL  5. 

xiL  i-a6,  CA.,  Chiefs  of  the  Priestly  and  Levitical  Clans. 

Note  the  lafefcnce  to  Jaddna,  High  Pricat  under  Alexander,  in  ss,  and 
to  a '•  Book  of  Chronicles  "■  in  S3. 

xiL  S7-43,  NshemiaKs  Memoirs  in  th*  First  Arson,  mnth 
eMttions  by  Ck,  Dedication  of  the  Walls. 

xil  44-xiil  3,  Ck,  Provision  for  Priests  and  Levitei^ 
Extrusion  of  Foreigners. 

xiii..  4-31,  Ntkmiaks  Mtmoirs  in  tk$  First  Pirsom, 
Nehemiah's  Return  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Second  Term  of 
Office,  Expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from  the  Temple^ 
Piovisioo  for  Levites  and  SSngets,  Safeguarding  the  Sabbath^ 

*  SlpktrDMrlk^-Y*mtm, 


,'V 


t.  -■■■.'.' 

ESTHER  m 

Renewed  Attempt  to  suppress  Intermarriage  with  Foreigners, 
Expulsion  of  a  grandson  of  the  High  Priest,  who  wis  son-in- 
law  of  Sanballat^ 


(a)  27a*  at$d  Authorship.— Tht  local  colouring  suggests 

that  the  author  lived  in  Persia,  nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  book  in  Ecclesiasticus 

points  to  a  date  not  much  earlier  than  &c  soo,  and  this 

conclusion    is   confirmed    by   the   language;   its    linguistic 

affinities    are   with    Daniel,   Chronicles   and   post -Biblical 

Hebi^,  and  there  are  Aramaisms. 

EiUier  b  aicribed  to  the  earlier  Greek  period  hf  Adcney,  Mx^  Bitk, 
p.  3S3,  Chevne,  SntyiL  Brii.,  Driver,  etc. ;  to  a  later  date  fajr  CamiU, 
t.  •.&  130,  Kaatoch,  r.  B.C.  150,  Wildeboer,  after  ■.&  135. 

(b)  Cammidty.—'T)M  canonidty  of  Esther  was  contested 
amongst  the  Jews,  even  apparently  after  the  Synod  of  Jamnia, 
t.  A.O.  90,  for  the  book  is  absent  from  the  list  of  books  of 
the  Jewish  O.T.  obtained  by  Melito^  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
A.O.  150-175.*  The  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  later  Rabbis, 
t.g.t  Maimoaides,'  for  the  book  suggests  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness of  its  lack  of  full  authority.  The  Churdh,  like  the 
Rabbis,  hesitated  over  Esther;  even  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century,  Athanasius  and  Gregory  Naxianzen  do  not  include 
the  book  in  the  Canon.  Its  position  was  doubtful  in  the 
East  throughout  the  Middle  Ages;*  but  in  the  West  its 
acceptnce  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  assured 
its  piyitioa  till  the  Reformation.  Luther,  however,  qwke  of 
the  book  as  "judaising"  and  "containing  many  heathenish 
improprieties,"  and  said  he  wished  it  did  not  exist 

(c)  Tht  Gmh  Etthir.—la  the  LXX.  there  are  numerous 
kUe  bteipoiatimis,  designed  to  remedy  supposed  defectt  in 
rdifious  and  other  matters,  «^.,  in  these  additions  "God" 

*  Foe  twdiiag  lae  dwpter  iL  I  33.  Th«w  it  no  baot  of  Em- 
Will— hh  hi  M.T. 

■  Bos.  JKW.  iv.  s& 

*  The  Law  and  Either  will  iurvWe  all  the  ml  of  the  O.T. 

*  Reacted  by  Mioqihanu  CaBirtoi,  A.a  1333.    Watroorr,  Bitk  i» 
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and  "hotd"  occur  fteqaeody,  and  Motdecai  offen  •  kmg 

fUljftt. 

(d)  Commit  Mid  Historiaty.— In   vgaXit  of  the   gencnl 

accuracy  b  details,  etc.  of  local  cdoaring,  the  bock  is 

commonly  regarded  ss  a  kind  of  parable  or  allegory,  with 

a  certain   basu   of   fact,   rather   than   as   exact   history.* 

Difficulties  have   been   found   in   the  way   in  which  Uw 

fact  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  being  Jews  is  in  one  {dace 

represented  as  known,  and   in   another   supposed   to   be 

concealed,  and  in  the  extraordinary  diaracter  of  the  edicts 

for  the  extermination  fiist  of  the  Jews  and  then  of  their 

enemies,  and  in  many  other  features  of  the  story.    These. 

difficulties  do  not  seem  to  ftimish  a  formal  proof  that  the 

narrative  is  not  historical  in  its  main  outlines.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  probable  composition  of  the  book  in  the  Greek 

period,  and  the  absence  of  any  corroborating  references  to 

the  events  narrated,  make  its  substantial  historicity  uncertain. 

For  intUnoe,  MoideMi  and  Eitlicr  ut  Mt  mtntioiwd  in  Eoete 
siiv.-clfa;. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Feast  of  Purim  originated  as 

our  book  states.    No  Persian  word  Furim  is  known  in  the 

sense  of  lots;  but  there  was  a  Persian  feast  Farwardigmt% 

and  the  Pkrminia  or  Pknunkum  of  some  MSS.  of  the 

LXX.'  has  been  thought  to  identify  Purim  with  this  feast 

Moreover,  llordecai  and  Esther  are  the  names  of  the  welt 

koown  Babylonian  gods  Marduk,  or  Merodach,  and  Ishtar. 

Accordingly  it  has  b(ffn  suggested*  that  the  original  basis 

of  the  book  is  a  Babylonian  myth,  which  had  been  connected 

widi  the  Persian  feast,  which  was  originally  Babylonian.    This 

view  might  espbun  the  entire  absence  of  any  Jewtrii  divine 

name — God  is  oev«r  mentioned— and  the  hesitatioa  of  the 

Jews  as  to  the  canonidty  of  Esther.    But  so  staitling  • 

theory  will  hardly  be  accepted  till  there  is  further  evidence 

far  it*  '.-.■:.,.      , 

>  DaivBS,  KOnio,  Wildbbobx,  ttet,     ..    , ,       ,   < 

".'";    *  The  SiiMitk  hM /Wrwmite        ..    ^-  .-.■',:'.,  \:}^:'.   ' 

*  TlMrt  ut  no  qaotatkat  Crom  EitlMr  ta  N.T«>  t'. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  POETICAL  BOOKS  \j 

t.  Job.       1.  PmIbu.       3.  Promfai.       4.  Kcdwfaitw. 
5.  SoogofSo^t. 
t.  JA 

(a)  TV  Historieal  Basis.— The  view  that  the  book,  as  a 
wh<^  was  a  historicnl  record  of  things  laid  and  done,  was 
widely  held  amongst  Jews  and  Christians  up  till  and  even  after 
the  Reformation.    Yet  it  was  denied  by  a  rabbi,  whose  opinion 
— that  Job  never  existed,  and  was  merely  a  parable — is  pie- 
•ervtd  in  the  Talmud,  by  Maimonides,  and  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  e.  A.O.  440,  who  held  that  Job  existed,  but  that 
the  Book  of  Job  was  a  fiction,  and  a  wicked  dander  on  the 
duncter  of  the  Patriarch.     Luther  recognised  a  historical 
basis,  but  denied  that  the  book  was  exact  history:     The 
existence  of  Job  is  supported  by  the  references  in  Ezekiel 
xiv.  14,  ao,*  and  by  the  improbability  that  both  the  hero  and 
his  story  were  pure  inventions.    But  the  whole  character  of  ■ 
the  book  shows  that  the  traditional  material  has  been  (redy    -r . 
used  u  the  setting  of  a  didactic  colloquy,  which  is  partly    .  '' 
paralleled  by  Plato's  Dialogues.    The  modem  view  is  weQ     ' 
expressed  hy  Keil,*  when  he  says  that  the  book  is  "old    . 
taiend  wnxqlht  up  and  sustained  throughout  with  poetic 
ftwdom." 

The  suggestioa  that  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  takeo 
fifom  an  old  proae  history  of  Job  has  met  with  some  support*    . 
Tht  apparoot  ioconaiatency  between  these  sections  and  the 


*  ThsoatarTCiinMMoatiUtaf  thsBookof  Joli.  Tkanisi 
■MCtoscJobwiditlM  JobarCflk  iM.  is ;  wImml  aMnom 
«aU to nad  wkh UUC  MklllHa.  sx*L  84. Ball, lJt.0.r. 

*  0.  T.  tmlmUt  Ei«IUi  Tnia..  i.  4>5-  *  Domi. 
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rest  of  the  book  would  be  partly  expbined,  if  we  sui^poeed 
Hmt  the  author  felt  boond  to  conform  to  eitablifehed  tntditioa, 
ttpeoMilj  with  regard  to  the  huppj  ending.  Otherwite  we 
have  no  data  for  deteraiining  the  form  in  which  the  story  waa. 
known  to  Btdciel  or  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  far  as  they  occur 
elsewhere,  belong  to  Edom  or  the  neighbouring  desert.*. 
ProbaUy,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  Job  wu  a 
wealthy  and  pious  Edomite,  who  was  grievously  iJBicted,  and 
afterwards  re^ored  to  prosperity. 

An  ^>ocryphal  appendix  to  the  LXX.  identifies  Job  widi 
Jobab  ben-Zerah,  king  of  Edom,'  a  conjecture  suggested  by 
the  similarity  of  the  names  j  states  that  the  bode  waa  trans- 
lated, whether  into  Greek  or  Hebrew  is  not  clear,  from  the 
Syriac,  and  that  Uz  was  on  the  borders  of  Edom  and  Ambia. 
It  makes  Zophar  king  of  the  Minn,  an  Arabian  tribe. 

(b)  Dmit  a$U  AtUkonkif. — The  author's  name  is  quite  un- 
known; all  Costing  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  suggestion 
ttat  either  Job  or  Moses  wrote  the  book. 

The  date  has  to  be  determined  by  internal  evidence,  which 
has  been  variously  interpreted. 

(i.)  The  Exile  is  very  widafy  accepted  as  the  period  when 
the  book,  or  its  original  edition,  was  composed,*  a  view 
supported  by  many  important  considerations. 

(i)  The  formal  discussion  of  the  consequences  of  tba 
doctrine  of  the  divine  righteousness  as  applkd  to  the  deal- 
bp  of  God  with  the  individual,  does  not  appear  to  hav« 
begun  much  before  the  Exile.    An  eariy  stage  of  the  dis- 

>  n,  Lmm.  Iv.  ti ;  EK^km  nd  Tmmm,  Gn.  xxsvi.  II,  4s  P,  Iw. 

ills.  7,  etc.  I  Skmkilt  trnj  oanamcx  with  Skimk,  om  of  tht  mmm  of  Ab«- 
Ihub  Mr  Kctnnh,  Mot  away  bjr  him  CHtwud,  Gto.  uv.  1,  6^  /B. 
Mmuiui  cu  miMly  b«  th*  town  ia  Um  M«k  of  Jadah,  Joak.  sv.  41. 


Th*  mMiiiaa  of  NiMaah  m  the  wifc  of  a  Caiaiu  _ 

tiiMMMa  of  a  Koiite  daa  of  that  aaati  tht  winf  of  th«  woid— 
plMirt  wwItm  k  pnfaafaU  that  it  waa  vmmmit  ^  "■•  ^""^  *"  P«mw 
aad  fkeaa.  *  Gaa.  nsW.  33,  P. 

*  CnmtB,  J*i,  atb,  67,-  73  fc,  Davioson,  Daivaa,  KAmo,  aal 
DiLUiAMii,  iMMdiata^bdonthaBaiki  bat  ia  Jmh'uhnHm  M  mUt, 
III,  Chbtks  wfitM,  r»  lob  lif,  11,  "  tht  tpaachM  ia  Job  ai«  vwy  wHh 
I  probably  poat-Esilk." 

■"  -i-.vmk.  ■  ■'■"    -■.■■! 


cunon  is  found  Jn  Habakkuk,  Jeremiah,  and  Ettkiel,  who 
deal  briefly  with*<be  difficult]^  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,^ 
while  the  latter  discusses  at  length  the  question  of  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fothers  on  the  children.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  of  Job  seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  explanation  of 
the  sufferings  of  (he  righteous  by  the  doctrine  of  Vicarious 
Atonement  given  in  Isaiah  liiL  and  other  Servant-passages. 
Hence,  the  Book  of  Job  will  be  later  than  Ezekiel,  but  not 
later  than  Isaiah  liii. ;  i>.,  unless  Isaiah  liil  is  post-nilic,  the 
Book  of  Job  is  enlia  t 

(2)  There  are  numerous  parallds  with  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, Isaiah  xL  ff.,  and  contemporary  literature ;  but  there  is 
the  usual  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  parallels  in-, 
dkate  litoary  dependence,  or  merely  authorship  in  the  same 
period  and  under  similar  circumstances ;  and,  if  there  is  de- 
pendence, which  parallel  is  dependent  on  the  other.*  Also 
the  date  of  the  parallel  is  often  uncertain.  The  parallels 
between  Job  and  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  also  striking; 
bodi  are  lepers,  innocent  sufferers,  who  are  restored  and  re- 
warded. Job  xxviiL  on  Wisdom,  f.v.,  seems  earlier  than 
Proverbs  i-ix. 

(3)  The  references  to  ruin  and  captivity  seem  reminiscences 
of  a  recent  calamity,*  possibly  the  Captivity  of  Israel,  more 
probably  that  of  Judah. 

(4)  Esekiel  xiv.  14,  so  show  that  the  story  of  Job  was  in" 
men's  minds  about  the  time  of  the  Exile,  bat  do  not  suggest 
that  Ezekfel  knew  our  hock.     But  the  intercession  ascrilwd 
to  Job  in  the  Epilogue  may  have  been  suggested  by  these 


(s)  The  Aramaisms  and  Anbisms  of  the  hook  are  periuqit 
beat  explained  by  an  exilic  date.* 

'HbIkL  i3,J«.siLi. 

*  Jflt.  snL  99,  Enk.  sviiL 

*  QC  itt.,  J«r.  n.  14  (t,  ^.  note  on  latter ;  tL  15,  Jer.  xr.  18;  sis.  7, 8 
Lmb.  UL  6^ ;  is.  I,  Im.  sIIt.  34  i  siii.  aS,  Im.  L  9  |  st.  35,  Im.  Us.  4 1 
sivL  IS  I,  ML  IL  9  i  sss.  SI,  Im.  Isiii.  i& 

*  Hi.  tS-ai\  vU.  I,  is.  a4,  siL  6, 17,  tadr.  is. 

*  Cmbvmb,  M  •tt'i  9^  a93  &      -^ 


^^ 
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(H.)  A  pott-exilic  origin  his  alio  met  with  much  Moeptancob* 
and  if  supported  by  the  folkming  oonsidenUio^as : — 

(i)  If  Job  in  any  way  stands  for  IsrKi;!,  the  assertions  of 
famooence  point  to  a  date  after  400.  t 

(t)  The  parallels  widi  Isaiah  iiii.,  etc,  if  the  Sennuit- 
passages  are  post-exilic. 

(5)  The  use  of  Psalm  viii  s  >»  ?V-  17  f>i  if  Pnlm  viii. 
is  post-exiUc,  u  Cheyne.' 

(4)  Job  n.  7  f.  is  said  to  bi:  dearly  dependent  on  Pioverba 
viii.  as  tS.,  especially  as.' 

(5)  Elsewhere  Satan  only  occurs  in  post-exilic  literature.* 

Other  Tiews  are  fiu  less  probabl& 
/ 
(iiL)  The  ascription  to  Job  or  Moses,  or  Mosaic  or  pre- 

Mosaic  times  is  due  to  a  amfiision  between  the  period  of  the 
patriaidi  Job  and  of  the  author  of  the  book.  The  scene  being 
laid  in  Edom  in  patriarchal  times,  expren  allusions  to  the 
law  and  literature  of  Israel  are  avoided,  and  God  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  Elohim;  but,  u  we  have  seen,  the  book 
constantly  betrays  acquaintance  with  the  idoM  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Uie  later  monarchy,  and  most  probitbiy  of 
the  Exile.* 

(iv.)  The  age  of  Solomon  has  commended  itself  to  many 
sdidars*  on  account  of  the  parallels  to  Davidic  Psahns,  aqd 
to  Proverbs  i.-ix.,  etc.,  suj^Msed  by  them  to  be  Solomonic, 
and  the  alleged  dependence  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  other  pra- 
exilic  liierature  on  Job.^  But  the  Psalms  and  the  sections  in 
Proverbs  which  have  most  in  common  with  Job  are  probably 

*  CmvMS,  rf.  abo**,  CoaNiix,  t.  %.c  850,  Dumm,  KAticacw.  t. 
B.C  3JS7,  KATsaa-MAan,  p.  191,  bttwwn  Zacbukh  and  ChfooidM, 

8MBMD. 

■  Asllir,  SOI,  Babthoxn,  sbont  the  tfan*  of  tbt  Edk. 

*  80  CoaMiLL,  who  N|udi  Pmr.  L-b.,  f.».,  m  Itts  piMt-wWIc. 

*  Zadi.  UL  1 1,  Ps.  ds.  C  L  Camo.  nd.  i. 

.  *  rot  Ik*  Mhw  of  iIm  Tdaradic  M»tem«M  Ikat  Ifosis  WMts.tiM 
**mtk»  tluMX  .  .  .  Job"  tM  pi  1 

*  LimuB,  DsuTiKM,  •!&,  ■!».  CoraBI. 

'  Q(  b.  I  f.,  Am.  hr.  ij.  V.  1 1  aiL  IS.  A«.  ia.  •  t  xviii.  tt,  Aa. «.  fl 
aax.  |i,  Am.  vh.  lot  idv.  11,  Im.  ila.  f 


poit-esUk,  and,  in  the  caw  of  the  other  paialtels,  the  depen-  „ 
denoe,  if  any,  is  as,  or  more  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  Job. 

(t.)  a  date  about  the  time  <^  Isaiah  is  suggested  by  the 
view  that  the  Captivity  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
book  is  that  of  Samaria.*  While  this  view  is  not  impossible^ 
it  teems  disproved  by  the  aiguments  for  an  exilic  or  pott-exilic 

(c)  ItU^ty.— The  main  difficultiet  arise  from  an  apparent' 
inconsiitency  between  the  different  parts  of  the  book.* 

The  Prologue  supplies  an  explanation  of  Job's  sufferings — 
that  they  are  to  test  his  righteousness — which  docs  not  seem 
to  harmonise  with  the  poems.*  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
poems  presuppose  the  Prologue.* 

The  Epilogue  seems  to  spoil  the  whole  book  by  r»> 
habilitating  the  very  doctrine  which  the  book  was  written 
to  disprove.  Job,  restored  to  health  and  prosperity,  and 
living  to  a  good  old  age,  would  have  been  a  triumphant 
example  of  the  doctrine  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  righteoua 
were  rewarded  in  this  life.  Possibly,  however,  the  author  felt 
it  neceatary  to  assert  the  final  bliss  of  the  righteous,  even  at 
die  cost  of  apparent  inconsistency.* 

The  Elihu  speeches,  though  still  defended  by  some  di»- 
tinguished  critics,*  are  generally  regarded  as  a  later  addition,'  ^ 
intended  to  correct  what  was  regarded  as  the  undue  emphasis 
on  certain  aspects  of  truth.  Elihu  is  never  mentioned  else- 
where; no  notice  is  taken  of  his  argument  by  Job  or  by 
Jehovah;   his  speeches  interrupt    the  connection  between 

■  N<MJ>BKS,  Ummx,  Hituo,  Riuss,  Ewalo,  Hndcc  lliin— h,  sfw 
ComiU. 
^     ■Ob  ihottM  doubtfel  pMMga  lee  Content* /aute. 

*  QT.  TtMUag,  U. 

*  Tht  PiolanM  b  ratudad  m  UUar  additioa  bjr  Kbnig.  pa«iblT  firoM  • 
pitiM  wotk  0*  Job  t  bat  te  MCtptad  bf  aMMt  critics.  ChejrM  ii  ooaUlul, 
f,66i 

*  CnvNS,  p,  te,  EpUan*  bf  aa  editor,  bued  swewbrt  Miiliwly 


SB  the  PralagM.    DidHM  deems  boih  ftoa  •■  aaeiHt  popoier  i 

*  Boom,  OoaMiix. 

'  BAnaoM,  Cwnma,  Danrni  "aB  bti  inula,'*  OutMAMN,  DtAf, 
Xtaio,  SMoraiBBk  traacK,  eia.  r 
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Job's  appetl  to  the  Almighty,  xxxi  35,  and  Jehovah's 
answer,  xxxriiL  i ;  although  Us  contribution  is  not  men 
repetition,  it  adds  hardly  anything  to  the  argument  against 
Job.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  writes :>  "The  difference" 
between  the  views  of  Elihu  and  those  of  the  three  friends 
"does  not  amount  to  much,  and  is  apt- to  be  exaggerated." 
"  So  for  as  Elihu's  relation  to  the  three  friends  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  great  difference  between  his  concep- 
tion and  theiis,  or  almost  any  difference  whatever  in  principle." 
The  style  of  the  Elihu  speedies  differs  in  many  ways  from, 
and  has  seemed  to  many  scholars  *  very  inferior  to,  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  two  last  objections  might  be  met  by 
supposing  that  this  section  was  added  by  the  author  in  his 
latier  years.* 

The  speeches  of  Jehovah  have  been  doubted  as  a  whole,* 
but  unless  the  original  book  is  cut  down  to  the  speeches  of 
Job  and  his  friends,  the  utterances  of  Jehovah  seem  necessary 
to  the  plan  of  the  woric  The  descriptions  of  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan,  xL  is-xli.,  are  more  often  regarded  as  additions; 
the  style  seems  inferior  to  that  of  xxxviii.  f.* 

Dnhm,  ia  lb*  Kumr  Hamttitmmtmtar,  Moibet  the  Prolonie  taA 
Epilcwae  to  tb*  doM  of  the  Monarchr ;  the  dfacuwhm  between  Job  aad 
hb  fincBcb  and  the  tpcachct  of  JehonOi  to  t.  500-450 1  the  Elihu  tpecchet 
fay  a  anicfa  later  writer.    There  are  aiw  many  other  additioos. 

(d)  Tbr/. — The  obscurities  and  other  difficulties  of  the 
HelMcw  text,  and  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  text  is  very  different 
and  much  shorter,  indicate  that  many  glosses  and  corruptions 
have  crept  in.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
struct the  original  readings  by  the  use  of  the  versions,  and  by 
the  application  of  theories  as  to  metre,  but  none  have  mat 
with  much  ^acceptance.* 

>  Flifts  iUv„  iliL  *  CHBVNt,  Rbnan,  ap.  Cbeyne. 

*  KAMniAOSBN  and  Maax,  ap.  Comill. 

*  Cmbvnb,  p.  69. 

*  KttNro,  SiiorBiis ;  Dbivbb  b  iadincd  to  reject  iL  IS-S4.  * 

*  Tba  «eat  impottaat  are  Bickbll,  CstwAm  y.T„  tr.  ia  Diixom'S 
SnfHtt4  O.T.\  BODDB,  iKW*!  Mbbx,  Dw  GtdkJU  wm  AM.  1  Sno^ 
vaiBD^  S.S.O.T. 


JOB  fig 

(e)  C^Milm/j.— L-II.,  Prologui. 

Satan  is  permitted  by  God  to  test  Job's  righteousness  by 
depriving  him  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  children,  and  by 
afRicting  him  with  a  loathsome  disease.  Job  remains  faithful. 
His  three  friends  come  to  comfort  him.' 

III.-XXXI.,  Job  and  his  Friends  Discuss  the  Problui 
or  THK  Relation  or  SurrKRiNO  and  Sin. 

iii.  fed. — He  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  and  longs  for 
death.* 

iv.,  V.  EKpktu. — ^Job's  complaint  seems  to  reproach  God ; 
but,  in  any  issue  between  God  and  man,  man  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  Job,  being  human,  must  have  sinned.  His  calamities 
are  chastisements,  sent  for  his  good.  If  he  submits  and 
repents  he  will  be  restored  to  great  prosperity,  and  die  m 
•  good  old  age. 

vL,  viL  /oi. — Renewed  complaint  and  prayer  for  death. 
Job  is  innocent,  his  friends  have  interpreted  him  harshly  aiid 
unfiurly.  If  he  has  sinned,  let  God  remove  his  sin  and 
pardon  him. 

Siegfried  tcswrdt  viL  i-io,  die  brevity  and  wewincM  of  life,  m  editorisL 

viii.  BiMad. — God  deals  with  men  according  to  their  deserts; 
•och  is  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  Job's  sons  must  have 
perished  for  their  sms,  and  if  Job  were  righteous,  God  would 
restore  him  to  prosperity. 

UL,  ]Lya^.— Still  lamenting  and  longing  for  death.  Job  dis- 
claims any  controversy  with  God,  he  is  too  helpless  in  spite  of 
his  innocei|ke.  But,  as  a  fact,  God  does  not  deal  with  men 
according  to  their  deserts ;  good  and  bad  alike  suffer,  or  God 
"shines  on  the  counsel  of  the  wicked."  Job  appeals  to  Him 
to  explain  the  mystery. 

•A.  iSit^Aar.— Would  that  God  would  make  Job  see  his  sin% 
u  God  sees  them.  Job  is  really  suffering  less  than  he  de- 
•ervoa.     Prosperity  will  follow  repentanqp. 

xil-xiv./«i^. — He  claims  to  be  as  wise  as  his  friends,  their 
tnditional  doctrines  are  either  commonplaces  or  "  maxims  of 
The  wicked  prosper,  the  righteous  suffer.  Let  God 
•  ty.  p.  is;.  •  (y.Jer.  n.  u-iK. 


i^sit? 
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meet  him  as  an  equal,  and  convince  him  of  sin.  If  there 
were  any  prospect  of  vindication  and  renewed  happiness,  he 
would  wait  patiently  for  it,  even  in  Sheol,  if  Compensation  in  t 
future  life  were  possible.^ 

Siegfried  treat*  xii.  4-ziii.  i,  God's  power  in  Natvre  and  Providenos, 
M  editorial ;  liii.  a  eonnecU  cloeely  with  stf.  3  s  xiL  9-ia,  which  ice«  to 
ooofirm  Zophar't  eiliniate  of  tiaditional  wudom,  are  alio  omitted  b* 
Cornill. 

Si«cfried  abo  leeardi  xiv.  I  C,  xiiL  aS,  dr.  5, 7-ia,  14,  i8-aa  (a  didaetie 
poem  on  the  bteritjr  and  mitery  of  life,  and  the  certainty  of  death,  paialM 
to  vii  i-io),  aa  a  later  addition. 

XV.  £AjM<u.— Job's  arguments  are  blasphemous  quibbles, 
most  discourteous  to  older  and  wiser  men.  All  are  guilty 
before  God.  By  a  detailed  picture  E.  shows  that  the  wicked 
do  not  prosper,  but  suffer  calamity,  and  perish  miserably. 

zvi.,  xvii.  /oi. — Condenuied  by  God  and  man,  Job  protest! 
that  he  is  an  innocent  man  delivered  up  to  the  wicked.  He 
must  die,  but  he  has  a  witness  in  heaven.  God  knows  his 
innocence.  His  sufferings  are  a  marvel  to  the  righteous,  idio 
yet  persevere,  like  Job  himself.  His  only  h<^  is  in  death — • 
banen  hope. 

xviii.  BiUad. — Calamity  dogs  the  steps  of  the  wuier;  hni 
name  and  family  are  cut  off  (like  Job).  . 

xix.  /o^.— Overwhelmed  by  God's  wrath,  fondcen  and 
despised  by  God  and  man,  Job  appeals  to  his  friends  for  pity. 
Yet  he  is  confident  that,  even  after  death,  his  Vindicator* 
(God)  will  establish  his  innocence,  and  he  will  see  God, !.«.,  be 
restored  to  h^>py  fellowship  with  Him,  ss-ay. 

For  a  dtiCTMiluii  of  the  very  ofaeenre  nawite,  SS-S7,  tee  DavMioe^i 
fit,  CB.S.  S91  ft  The  Hebrew  Test,  at  It  ttawla,  tet,  fay  the  appHcaliM 
of  nmewhat  onfiir  pnttore,  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  Job  eapectt  to 
be  vindicated  bw  God  and  rettored  to  Hi*  fc*oar  befcra  death.  <X  the 
alternative  renderiiwii  "I  ihall  tee  God-in  mv  Stth,"  A.V..  ^frga 
■7  aeth,"  ILV.,  "without  my  tah."  R.V.  Mc.  U^Med  obtaiM  Cron 
UCX.,  etc  a  reooattrvctian  of  the  teat,  whidi  "tnakca  the  rtCtrenee  to 
a  temmiction  definite  and  certain,  bat  he  regaidt  the  ptift  at  a  k»m 
addition.  Chtyne,  Oir(rAi  •/ A«Mr,  44a,  ngMdt  the  taat  of  Iha  pMM|S 
at  compc 

xz.  Zt^Jkw.—U  the  sinner  prospers,  it  is  only  for  •  tinei 

he  is  quickly  overtaken  by  misery  and  shame  (liln  Job). 

>  aiv.  ij-is.    II.V. 
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XXL  Job. — Not  m;  is  it  indeed  the  rule  that  calamity  and 
sodden  death  overtake  the  rinner,  16-18?  Far  fifom  it;  the 
wkked  live  prosperously  to  a  good  old  age ;  they  see  the 
prosperity  of  their  children ;  they  are  honourably  buried ;  and 
men  honour  them  both  in  life  and  after  death.  If  their  children 
suffer,  what  is  that  to  them  ? 

A.  V.  take*  i6-t8  Ma  statement;  "it  ft  the  rale**  Bat  thii  coatiadicts 
dw  aignMnt  of  the  contest.  Siegfried  also  lakat  it  u  a  ttatement, 
•ad  fcgardi  it  a*  an  interpdation. 

xxiL  EUphoM. — God  cannot  afflict  for  selfish  ends  of  His 

own,  but  only  in  the  interests  of  justice.    Sin  must  be  the 

reason  of  Job's  sufferings,  doubtless  the  cruelty  and  oppression, 

flMT  which  Job's  wealth  and  power  would  give  him  opportunity. 

Let  him  repent,  amend,  and  prosper. 

Hitherto  Job's  gailt  lias  only  been  implied,  now  Iw  is  eipRMiy  diaifed 
withspedSed  crimes. 

xxiiL,  xxiv.  /o^.— He  longs  for  access  to  God,  that  he  may 

prove  his  innocence,  and  learn  the  reason  of  God's  dealingii 

and  why,  in  spite  of  his  innocence,  he  is  afflicted  as  by  a 

blind  Fate.    In  the  Worid,  might  and  fraud  reign,  the  poor  are 

oppressed  by  the  rich,  the  workers  by  their  employers.    Crime 

b  rampant,  and  the  wrongdoer  goes  unpunished  till  he  dies, 

like  other  men. 

Esir.  it-ai,  tlie  doom  of  the  widied,  ate  aappoaed  to  be  a  state. 
■Mat,  hjr  Job,  of  the  view*  be  is  refnting.  Siegfried  Kgud*  13-si 
at  aa  addition. 

XXV.  BiUad.—\ihHi.  is  sinful  man  before  God  ? 

xxvL-xxxL    Job.  xxvi.  i-xxviL  6. — Job  acknowledges  the 
infinite  power  of  God,  and  again  protests  his  innocence. 
.  *xmi.  I'-ty — Tht  imvitmUi  doom  tf  th$  wit/Ud  tmi  kii 

A*  thi*  nasMge  eipnssly  oontiadiets  loV*  maia  poaitian,  it  i*  prohaUjr 
not  part  of  his  apeech.  lU  teacbii^  is  oat  of  JoVs  friends,  and  it  may  b* 
•Itagethei  or  in  part  either  a  wimlawid  ipsich  of  Zopkar,'  who  ha*  ao 


r  in  part  < 
I  third  set. 


qpaach  in  the  third  set,  or  a  later  additioa.* 
■  Ktan,  SiaonnD.  Smbnis  SraACS,  ate.    BaM*  aai  Oanti 


Mad  the  eilginaUty  of  the  aaeriptioa  to  Job,  and  explaia  thM:  A* 
tfw  friend*  know  *o  welt  th*  Irte  of  th*  riaatt,  lat  thaa*  taka 
iar  they  are  behaving  wickedly. 
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xxvUi. — A  HdaeHi  petm  in  prmttf  Wisdtm. 

The  MriiMt  or,  at  uy  imte,  Um  moit  primitit*  of  tbt  nwt  (XT. 
puaigc*  on  Wiidoai.  As  yet,  Wudom  U  not  penonified.  It  b  «imi> 
monljr  explained  u  ■  further  illustration  by  Job  of  the  mysteiy  of 
God's  waya,  bat  iu  calm,  didactic  tone  is  out  uf  place  at  the  criiii 
of  hi*  apmy,  and  it  is  probably  a  later  addilioo,*  perhaps  an  independat 
poem  faKarted  here  to  aecnre  its  preaerration.* 

xxix.-xxxi.  Job. — He  meeta  the  definite  aocusajtioiu  of 
Bliphaz  in  xxiL  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  innocence 
and  benevolence  of  his  prosperous  life,  which  he  contrasts 
widi  his  present  misery. 

XXXII.-XXXVIL,  The  Elihu  Spkkhks.  "" 

Job^s  friends  having  been  silenced,  Elihu,  a  younger  man, 
comes  forward  to  set  both  patties  right,  to  refute  Job  by  argu- 
ing the  friends'  case  more  efficiently  than  they  have  done 
themselves;  or,  as  we  might  say,  modem  thought  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  traditional  wisdom.  His  contribution,  however, 
is  substantially  a  repetition  of  the  friends'  speeches.  He 
asserts  that  suffering  is  due  to  sin,  and  that  Job  is  presump- 
tuous in  questioning  God's  doings.  The  special  features  of 
his  speeches  are  (i.)  his  reply  to  Job's  complaint  that  God 
does  not  answer  him ;  God  speaks  to  men  in  dreams  and  by 
angels,*  or  prayer  (as  in  Job's  case)  is  left  unanswered,  becaaM 
of  the  pride  of  man*  \  (ii.)  the  stress  laid  on  the  disciplinary 
value  of  suffering.*  The  concluding  picture  of  the  majesty  oif 
God,  partly  anticipates  the  speeches  of  Jehovah.* 

XXXVni.  i-XLII.  6,  Thb  Spbbchbs  or  Jkhovah  and 
Job's  Sobmission. 

Jehovah  shows  that  Job  has  spoken  presumptuously,  by 
descrilHng  His  wonderful  works  in  Nature,  especially  the  horsey 
the  hippopotamus  (btkimotk),  and  the  crocodile  {kmatkam). 
Job  adtnowledges  his  presumption.^ 

'*  DoHM,  SuoraiBO,  Smsmd^  A.T,  7%mL,  joB. 

•8WlMlyCiiBVNa,/«<,cte.,94.  But  BmU*  aad  Cofaffl  dtted  Ik* 
pHsaM.  The  antho*  of  Job  aay  have  wiktaa  nvUL  iadepMsdantly, 
and  SaM  HMrMoad  dnuaaUe  aAct  to  Ms  dasfav  to  ■§•  (ha  ya»m  as  an 
iUMtrativa  paialial  i  bM  it  ean  haidly  havt  bean  wiiitaa  as  aa  intainl  part 
of  Um  book.  *  uuiiL  14-43.  *  axsv.  is. 

•  nailL  I4 ft,  aani.  7  ft,  </  v.  tyft     •  qf.  ^  isy.      '  QT.  p.  isft 
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'.    XUL  7-17,  Bnuwra. 

Jflhovah  deckres  Uuit  the  friends  "have  not  ipoken  of  me 
liw  thing  that  ia  right,  ai  my  servant  Job  hath,"  but  they  may 
be  forgiven,  if  Job  prays  for  them.  Job  is  restored  to  health, 
and  to  greater  prosperity  than  that  which  he  formeriy  en- 
joyed* 

(f)  TkuMiiig. — The  main  subject  of  the  book  is  the  refauion 
of  suffering  and  sin.  According  to  popuUr  Jewish  theology, 
•n  suffering  was  punishment ;  a  righteous  moral  government 
of  the  world  was  fiilly  manifested  in  the  present  life ;  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  loss  and  suffering  were  meted  out  in 
exact  proportion  to  men's  virtues  and  vices.  This  doctrine  is 
denied  (L)  by  the  picture  of  an  exceptionally  good  man, 
bagprod  and  bereawed,  tortured  by  loathsome  disease;  (il) 
by  Job's  description  of  the  prevalence  in  the  world  of  un- 
nuritad  suffering  and  unpunished  sin,  by  the  frieitds'  fiulure 
to  prove  him  mistaken,  and  by  the  explicit  statement  of  God 
that  Job  is  right  and  the  friends  wrong. 

This  denial  of  the  popuhu  doctrine  leaves  us  fiu»  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  the  compatibility  of  evil  and  suffering 
with  the  Divine  Righteousness.  It  is  not  clear  what  solution, 
if  any,  the  author  proposes. 

(i.)  The  Speeches  of  Jehovah  suggest  that  we  are  to  regard 
the  problem  as  an  insoluble  mystery.  If  we  cannot  under- 
aland  God  in  Nature,  we  must  be  still  more  incapable  of 
fluhoming  the  mysteries  of  His  m<»al  government  of  H» 
creatures.  Job's  speeches,  however,  lead  us  to  expect  some- 
thing more  practically  uaeAiL 

(ii.)  The  Prcdogue  explains  Job's  sufferings  as  a  test  of  his 
rii^teousnesa.  Assuming  that  the  Prologue  is  by  the  author 
of  the  poem,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  put  fomutd  as 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  uiunetited  miOaiag  of  the 
world.  The  author  might  perhiqM  intend  to  illustrate  one 
way  in  which  a  good  man's  sufferings  might  be  explained  with- 
out supposing  him  guilty  of  secret  sia 

(iiL)  Job  expresses  a  desperate  hope*  that  his  iiuiocence 

*  <y.  p.  tat.        *  th.  13  ft,  svii.  13  ft,  ids.  ss  ft,  e/.  Cattma. 
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may  be  vindiaUed  and  he  reitored  to  happy  felknrabip  with 
God  in  a  ftitura  life.  The  author  may  have  intended  to 
suggest  that  the  solution  might  possibly  be  looked  for  in 
that  direction,  but  compensation  in  a  future  life  is  only  a 
possible  hope,  not  a  certain  conclusion. 

(tv.)  Job's  piety  and  fortitude  in  his  affliction — he  denies 
that  God's  righteousness  is  manifestfd,  but  always  beUeres 
Him  righteous— are  doubtless  intended  for  an  example.* 

(v.)  The  literary  power  of  the  book  suggests  that  the  author 
has  not  merely  woriied  out  a  didactic  theme,  but  has  rather 
depicted  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  popular  doctrine  of 
retribution,  using  the  deeper  mysteries  of  evil,  of  Nature,  and 
Providence,  to  illustrate  his  main  subject  The  author's  fn- 
meditated  intention  to  teach  may  not  go  beyond  the  denial  of 
exact  retiibutioa  in  this  life. 

Hebrew  theology  was  primarily  concerned  with  die  natioai 
doubtless  the  Book  of  Job  shows  us  the  difficulties  in  which 
this  theology  was  involved  when  it  turned  from  die  nation  to 
the  individual  But,  without  reprding  Job  as  a  mere  per- 
sonification  of  Israel,  we  may  suppose  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  restored  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  devoted  adherence  to , 
tbe  Law,  raised  difficulties  as  to  the  old  doctrine  of  retribo* 
tion,  even  as  apfdied  to  tbe  nation.  Tbe  author  probaUy  has 
the  nation  ia  mind,  u  well  as  the  fate  of  the  indivtduaL 

(g)  Us  M  ait:— It  is  r^mariuUe  how  little  use  is  made  of 
this  book  in  N.T.  <*Tbe  patience  of  Job"  is  mentioned  u 
Janes  v.  ii,  and  there  are  a  few  pandlds,  which  might  be 
ooincidencea.'  Apart  from  these,  the  only  quotadon  is  v.  ij 
in  L  Corinthians  iil  19,  "  For  it  is  written.  He  that  taketh  the 
wise  in  dieir  cniftiness^''  But  for  diis  last  it  would  be  possible 
to  aigue  that  the  N.T.  writers  were  not  acquainted  with  ths 
Bookof  Job^  ,  .  ,      .,,^-,i.., .......  ■ 


a. 

(a)  THe  Arrmngnmtmt  of  tke  I'taUir.— The  fcdlowiiv  table 
shows  die  arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Hebrew  Ttat  and 

>  DaviDsoM,  uvL 

•PULL  i9i,lMmty«r,iiidMikalwitiiJob>iU.i«s.LXX. 
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in  the  Septuagint  In  both  it  ii  arranged  in  five  booki,  each 
concluding  with  a  doxology.  The  difference  of  numbering 
in  the  two  texts  is  due  to  the  Cut  that  in  four  instances  a 
sii^  psalm  in  one  text  forms  two  in  the  other,  thus : — 

Hebrew,  ix. -I- X.  -  LXX.,  ix. 
„adT.+cxv.=     „      cxiiL 
'^  n  CXTL""     „       cxiv. +cxir. 

„  cxItiL^     „      cxlvi.-f  cxlviL 

The  LXX.  contains  an  additional  psalm,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  David,  in  the  first  person,  to  celebmte  his  victory 
over  Gdkth. 

In  the  table  the  numbers  showing  the  frequency  of 
oocnnence  of  the  Divine  Names  are  taken  firom  Lowe 
and  Jennings  on  the  Psalms  I.  xxvii. ;  they  exclude  cases 
where  Elohim  occurs  in  phrases  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
use  of  Jehovah,  </.,  "  thy  God." 

The  names,  etc  to  the  left  hand  are  the  names  of  penooa, 
apparently  authors,  mentioned  in  the  titles.  The  fig;ures  in 
italics  refer  to  the  LXX ,'  and  the  names  in  italics  are  names 
occurring  only  in  the  LXX.,  either  in  that  particular  book 
or  part  of  a  book,  or  in  the  Psalter  as  a  whole.  Where  the 
number  of  a  psalm  occurs  against  \mo  different  names,  the 
title,  mostly  in  LXX.,  gives  both  names. 

.  Book  I.    \~a,\,  1-40. 

Jebovistic,  Jehovah  372,  Elohim  15. 

Anonymous     1, 3  10  33  ' 

t,i 
David  3-8,9  ii-3>  34-41 

S-S,9  "  10-41        n       9$-0» 

Book  II.   43-72,^1-71. 
Elohistic,  Jehovah  30^  Elohim  164. 
Anonymoi*    '    .      4|;'-  66,67'  7< 

David  51-65  68-70 

#  »-«4  «9yn-99    79 
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Book  IL—iOMtimned. 

^OM  of  Kbnh    43  44-49 

41  4S-48 

Auph  '  $0 

Sololmon  7t 

Sffiu  pfJttuuUA  tmd  I  ^g 

tf  A*  first  capiivts     )  ^ 

The  condudinK  doxology  b  followed  I7  a  wbtcriptioii :  "The  pnyen 
of  Dtvid  the  lOD  o^  Jdieuc  ended." 

BOOK  III.    73-89,  7f-W. 
Psalms  73-<3  are  Elohistic,  84-89  Jehovisti& 


David 

86 
«5 

Sods  of  Korah 

S4.8S 

87,88 

M,«* 

#»,«7 

Asaph 

.-     73^3 

nsi 

j 

Ethan 

i9 

«9 

'  Jeduthun 

77 

78 

^H^mam 

«7 

Book  IV.    90-106,  89-lOS.    Jehovistic 

Anonymous 

9».93,93-99i>«» 

101               104,  IDS,  106 

U 

99 

101 

104,10$ 

<Davtd 

loi            103 

99       9»-»8 

ioo          io»,ios 

Moses 

90 

Book  V.    107 -150^  i(M-i5i. 

Jdiovistic,  except  that  cviii.  ~  Ivii.  7-1 1  -f  Ix.  5-13  is  Elohistic, 
and  Elohim  is  used  absolutely  in  cxliv.  9. 

Anonymous      107  iii-iai  123  i>Si  "^ 

lOe  U0-U0,U1,U»  U4,tM5,U$ 

David  108-110  IM  tH       '  .        - 

107-109  m-'  ' 

Sotomoo  137 


s„;  JAV^tvif.ii^  ■ 
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Hook.  V.—totUinued. 
Anonymous      uS-ijo  13a         134-136, 137 

m-u»  m       isa-is6 

Dtvjd  ISl  ISS^  .  i3*-M5 

190  IH  ■        lSei,lS7-lU 

Anonymous      146  147  148, 149^  150 

DnM  161 

MCkafUth       } 

PwJmi  no- 1^4  have  the  title  "  &)n>t  of  Ascents."  jtnd 
^H'  Mil  '■l^'S"  b^n  and  end  witb  "f  nuse  ye  tae  jjOrp," 
"HaUelujah."  ' 

(b)  Tit^  <;nm//l  of  tht  Psalfer.— The  taUe  in  g  i  contains 
the  chief  daU  for  determining  the  history  of  the  Psalter.    Our 
Psalter  is  the  final  edition  of  the  canonical  Temple  hymn- 
book;  Other  collections  of  hymns  may  have  been  used  at 
the  Temple  later  on,  but  they  were  not  combined  with  the 
Palter.    Such  a  national  collection  of  sacred  song  must  have 
connected  with  individual  psalms  through  a  series  of  earlier 
and  shorter  collections.    The  compiler  of   a  byimi-lxxA 
may  either  rearrange  earlier  collections  according  to  aome  . 
principle,  authorship^  subject,  metre,  etc.,  or  he  may  simi^y  - 
combine  previous  collections;  or  he  may  partly  follow  one 
method,  and  partly  the   other.    In    most   modem   hymn- 
bo(du  the  hymns  uh  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and 
affotd  no  evidence  of  the  history  of  previous  o^ectiont 
firom    which    the   hymns   are   derived.    But   sometimes   a- 
npplemeot  is  added  without  altering  the  arrangement  of  >|.' 
the  earlier  collection,  e^.,  two  6r  three  such  supplements  % 
have  been  added'  to  Sankey's  Hymn-book,  and  the  arrange-  f* 
ment  of  the  latest  edition  reveals  the  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  book  to  its  present  form. 

Similarly  the,  present  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
Psalter  shows  that  the  Psalter  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
aggregation,  by  which  earlier  collections  were  combined  and 
iupidemented,  without  any  extensive  rearrangement  of  their    < 
contents.    .     , 
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The  Psalter  is  not  ariaiq^  according  to  authorship  m 
indicated  in  the  titles,  for  the  Davidic  psalms  are  dii^biited 
through  the  five  books ;  nor  according  to  subject  matter,  for 
psahas  on  similar  topics  are  often  found  fiur  apart,  sepaiated 
by  others  which^deal  with  very  different  topics.  An  attempt 
has  sometimes  been  made  to  show  that  the  present  arrang»- 
ment  is,  in  a  fashion,  based  upon  subject  matter;  but  its 
advocates  often  rely  on  mechanical  similarity  of  diction, 
«^.,  xxxn.  and  xxxv.  have  been  supposed  to  be  placed 
together  because  they  are  the  only  psalms  which  mentioo 
the  Angel  <rf  the  Lord.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  these 
psalms  were  found  side  by  side  in  an  eariier  coUectioa,  and 
the  similarity  is  due  to  their  composition  by  the  same  author 
or  during  the  same  period. 

We  may  therefore  examine  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
Psalter  to  see  what  evidence  it  affoids  of  its  growth  from  Mtliec 
collectiona. 

The  fact  that  the  Jehovistic  psalms  are  not  all  in  one 
cdlection,  nor  all  the  Elohistic  «11  in  another,  shows  that 
the  present  grouping  has  not  been  arranged  by  a  final  editor 
according  to  the  Divine  Names,  but  has  been  taken  over 
by  him  from  earlier  collections.  Hence  we  may  conduda 
that  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  budil-Uxxiii.,  badv.-lziadx.,  Book 
IV. -t- Book  V.  are  earlier  coUections." 

Hence,  again,  the  books  are  not  wholly,  at  any  late^ 
diviaioos  made  by  the  final  editor,  but  corropond  to  eariier 
collections. 

The  Elohistic  character  of  Book  II.  and  of  badil-lxxxtiL  ia 
doe  to  an  editor;  the  Jehovistic  psalms  xiv.,  xL  13-17  are 
found  in  II.  and  III.  as  liii.  and  boc  with  Jehovah  changed 
to  Elohim;  such  phrases  u  "God  thy  God,"  "Elohim 
Sabaoth,"  lU.,  "God  Sabaoth,"  are  obtained  by  altering  tht 
Jdwvah  in  "Jehovah  thy  God."  "Jehovah  SabMth'  to 
ndiim.    Since,  however,  this  Ekrfiistic  editor  did  not  venton 

*  TImv  mtuf  hav*  been  aoditei  hf  MkUiioo,  omiiiiow,  etc  IW 
rasoM  far  cwMnliig  IV.  and  V.  and  far  lepimtiiv  bodv.-lnsis. 
ffoa  dKm  will  >|)pcw  Utar, 
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to  make  ■  rimilar  revision  of  Book  L  as  a  whole,  the  latter 
must  have  been  already  firmly  established 

The  Elohistic  section  IL  +  b(xiii.-4xx»iL  is  plainly  a  com- 
bination of  three  smaller  collections:  (L)  a  Davtdic  hymn- 
book,  lL>4xxiL,  to  which  the  doxology,  and  the  subacriptioa, 
"  The  prayers  of  Jesse,  the  son  o(  David,  are  ended,"  originally 
bdonged ;  (li.)  the  hymn-book  of  the  Koiahite  temple  choir, 
:diL-xlix. ;  (iii.)  the  hymn-book  of  the  Asaphite  temple  choir, 
L,  LodiL-lxxxiiL  (i.)  is  probably  the  oldest  of  these  collections. 

The  Jehovistic  appendix,  bmdv.-buadx.,  is  a  later  Korahite 
hymn-book. 

.  BockM  IV.  and  V.  are  very  similar,  and  there  is  no  reason 
Cor  a  division  at  cvi.,  since  cvii.  is  the  sequel  to  cvi.  Hence 
rV.  and  V.  were  one  collection,  a^id  the  doxology  at  the 
end  of  cvL  cannot  be^  liko  the  other  doxologies,  the  ooi»> 
dusion  of  an  eariier  collection.  The  different  Divine  Names 
show  that  IV.  and  V.  were  not  edited  by  the  editor  of  II. ; 
tfie  subscription  to  II.,  "the  pmyers  of  David  are  ended," 
■hows  that  that  editor  was  not  acquainted  with  IV.  and  V., 
in  which  several  psahns  are  ascribed  to  David.*  Moreover 
cviiL  is  made  up  of  sections  of  two  Elohistic  psalms,  and 
retains  the  editorial  Elohim,  hence  the  editor  of  IV.  and 
V.  or  one  of  his  predecesson  was  acquainted  with  the 
Bkriiistic  collection.  On  these  and  other  grounds  IV.  and 
V.  are  later  than  II.  and  IIL 

The  absolute  date  of  these  collections  is  difficult  to  fix;  the 
noit  probable  conclusions  are  u  follows.  In  I.,  L,  ii,  anony- 
mous both  in  LXX.  and  Hebrew,  were  prefixed  by  the  final 
editor  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  complete  Psalter.  Tte 
I>avtdic  giroup,  iiL-xlL  is  the  earliest  Temfrie  hymn-booL 
The  Utouy  paralleb  in  some  of  the  Psahns  suggest  that  the 
coMectioo  was  made  after  the  Exile,*  periw^w  in  conniHill  »itb 

tJM.  «.p«M«rin«  nf  tlu.  TmnpU  mmwn'**  hy  R«r«  .iwl  MfJiiwkh  » 

*  UalMiadsadaUtbcMUUMwenMldsdalUtllMooUMiiimlV.-t-V. 
wuCMMilad. 

*  ladrndasl  {mUm*,  of  coune,  nay  be  modi  cmrller. 

*  RosaaTsoM  SpuiMt  0^  Tmimm^  it  Ik*  Jtmitk  Ghws4  94 

WUtloili  p.  SSI. 
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The  Blohiitk  lection,  u  Utter  than  I.|  will  alao  be  later  than 
Nehemiah,  a  conciuiion  supported  bjr  the  fiwt  that  in  Nehe- 
miah  viL  44  there  ii  only  one  Temirie  choir,  the  lona  of 
Aaaph,*  whereu  before  the  compilation  of  thu  section,  the 
Konhite  choir  had  been  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  thii 
•ection  wai  compiled  before  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  300- 
•50,  for  Chronicles  names  tkrtt  choirs,  Aiq>h,  Heman,  and 
Ethan  or  Jeduthwi.* 

The  J^ovistic  ai^ndix.,  Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.,  to  II.  and  III.,  is 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  Chroriicler.  It  marks  the  tiansitioa 
from  Korah  to  Heman  and  JBthan,  by  combining  Korahite 
psalms  with  one  headed  Ethan,  and  another,  in  LXX., 
Henua* 

Hence  IV.  and  V.  are  later  than  the  Chronicler.  The 
presence  in  them  of  Maccabsean  psalms  indicates  a  date  in 
that  period. 

The  history  of  the  Psalter  may  therefore  be  summarised 

(L)  It  includes  very  eariy  material,  but  no  date  can  be  fixed, 
even  q^KOximately,  as  that  at  which  the  most  ancient  elements 
of  the  Psalter  were  composed.  But  the  stages  of  its  compila- 
tion  which  we  are  aUe  to  trace  bekx^  to  the  period  after  the 
Exile. 

(iL)  The  eariiest  collection  is  the  Davidic  hymn-bocJc,  UL- 
xIL,  compiled  about  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

(iiL)  Later  on,  three  other  collections  were  formed,  another 
with  the  title  David,  and  two  belonging  to  the  Temple  choirs, 
Asaph  and  Korah.  These  three  woe  combined  by  wt  SIo- 
histic  editOT. 

(iv.)  Another  Korahite  collection  was  made,  and  added  to 
^  Elohistic  sectioa 

u     >  Mth.  sL  b  not  put  tt  Ndteaiiah'i  Mcmoin,  bnt  anhr  busd  upoa 
than  ;  the  thfaifold  oivision  in  xi.  17,  ii  not  found  in  the  LxX. 

■  L  Ctaan.  vL  31  tL,  ut.  i.  The  Cluaiklet  dMcribw  th*  pHt  ia 
IMM  of  the  twtiwrtoM  of  hii  own  timet. 

«  If  tk«c  poeitiaM  H«  oomct,  Um ''Jedatbaa"  of  kaU.,  HaU  aad 
LXX.,  aay  be  •  lalee  iMcflim. 
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(v.)  The  collection  IV. -t-V.  wm  niMie,  also  from  eirfier 

(vl)  the  final  editor  combined  I.,  II.  -t-  III.,  and  IV.  +  V. ; 
and  prefixed  L,  ii,  not  later  than  about  ac  131  (the  date  of 
the  Prologue  to  EcdetiatticuB). 

This  Tiew  of  the  growth  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  aigumenta 
by  which  it  is  sustained,  are  substantially  those  of  Robertson 
Smith.*  We  can  onljr  notice  four  of  the  objections  to  this 
view ;  only  the  third  and  fourth  are  serious. 

(L)  That  the  Canon  was  dosed  in  the  reign  of  Artaxenes  L 
But  the  weight  of  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  is 
decisively  against  this  view.  Josephus  seems  to  have  held 
some  such  theory';  but  his  view  is  merely  a  deduction  from 
insufficient  and  misunderstood  data.  We  also  read  in  iL 
Ifaocabees  il  13,*  that  Nehemiah  established  a  lit»«ry  con- 
taining "  books  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  those 
of  David,  and  kings'  letters  concerning  offerings,"  but  this 
does  not  dxnr  that  the  Canon  or  the  Psalter  were  cloaed  in 
Nehemiah's  time.*  Moreover,  iL  Maccabees  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful authority.  The  Curt  that  the  Sanuuritans  only  received  the 
I^ttteuch  makes  it  improbaUe  that  the  full  O.T.  Canon  had 
been  authoritatively  established  in  Nehemiah's  time. 
'  (iL)  The  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus,  writing  in  &c  13s, 
refers  to  a  Greek  translation  of  "  the  Law,  the  Prophecies, 
and  the  rat  of  the  books."  The  third  chus  probably  includes 
the  Psalter,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  if  the  Psalter  was 
translated  into  Greek  in  13s,  it  must  have  been  completed  at 
a  much  eariier  date.  But  collections  of  psalms  may  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  long  before  the  Psalter  was  ohii- 
pleted.  The  Gredc  editions  of  Daniel  and  Esther  were 
supplemented  afler  they  had  been  translated,  even  without 

■  Of,  dt.  Lset  viL,  ibkOuly  Coamix.     Chbyms  holds  thiu  tht 

^  Pahw  WM eoMplMcd  btfcre  B.c.  14a,  wd  that  the  ooUactkiM  tl.  +IIL, 

IV.-I-V.,  wen  both  faraad  in  the  Meccehwen  period.     CoKMiU.  tUaks 

the  Elohlsric  tecrioe  leorived  its  EMiiitk  ravWoa  msm  time  after  tks 


*  AgtimH  Apim,l  t.  T*  JVahaUy  wfitlea bsfcte A.D.  ?ai, 

•  Buhl,  Enclidi Timm.,  la  ,  ■.-.;■.-,.•  j'^r 
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my  Hebmr  andiority  for  die  additioM;  m/nHtHtbe  Omk 
edition  of  the  mttonal  hymn-bodt  woold  be  readily  enlwfBd 
to  conform  with  the  latest  Hebrew  edition. 

(iiL)  We  have  seen  that  tlie  doxology,  en,  47  d,  at  the  doat 
of  IV.,  waa  Mded  bjr  the  final  editor;  bat  in  L  ChrooidiM. 
iTL  8-36,  we  find  a  paalm  made  up  of  cr.  1-15,  xjI  t,  etc, 
and  CfL  t,  47  f.  Thii  acquaintance  of  the  Chronkte'  witb 
the  doxdogjr  aeema  to  show  that  the  Psalter  was  completed 
before  he  wrote.  Numerous  answers  have  been  given  to  this 
objection ;  (a)  that  die  doxology  was  a  part  of  the  paalm  as 
an  independent  poem*;  this  is  not  likdy;  (b)  that  the 
doxologjr  was  composed  by  the  Chronicler,  and  borrowed  by 
the  editor  of  the  Psalter*;  (c)  that  L  Chronicles  xvi  ft-36^ 
is  a  very  late  addition  to  Chronicles. 

(iv.)  U,  as  GsiLU  and  Cheyne  maintain,  Maccabnan  paahat 
are  found  in  all  the  sections  of  the  Psalter,  either  the  collec- 
tions are  more  recent,  or  the  editors  have  interfered  widi  tbea 
mndi  more  extensively  than  Robertson  Smith  supposed.* " 

The  Ust  two  objections  suggest,  as  an  alternative  theoiy; 
that  the  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  were  u  given 
above,  bat  that  a  Psalter  in  five  books  was  compikd  before 
Chronides,  it.,  c  300,  and  that  Uter  additinni  vera  fitedy 
inserted  at  sodi  points  as  seemed  suitable. 

(c)  Dak  ami  Authmlup  if  Iniioidial  J*uJmt.—yft  hav« 
three  kinds  of  evidence :  titles,  position  in  the  Psalter,  internal 
evidence.  For  the  titles  see  (d),  where  it  is  maintained  that 
they  aflbrd  us  little  hdp.  For  position  in  the  Psalter,  see  (a) ; 
we  may  be  able  to  say  that  certain  psalms  are  older  than 
Ndteo^ah,  ,and  that  all  are  older  than  b.c  13a,  bat  cannot  be 
modi  more  definite.  The  internal  evidence  u  to  pre«dlic^ 
Davidk,  and  Marrabwan  psalms  is  considered  in  (d),  (•); 
otherwise  internal  evidence  does  not  carry  us  hi.  Many  of 
dw  Faalns  are  short  devotiooal  poems,  presivpoaing  no  special 

I  Snm,  0.r.,  ale.,  i«fc 


*  Ooaimx,  p.  sac  Sfasiufy,  Cuainn  Nn«li  thai  Om  doaalocf  was 
Mt  ia  ■■•  at  Ih*  T«apb  Mrrioai,  aad  llMnCan  kaown  ■Hke  to  te 
ChMMteltr  sad  the  cdilw  of  tkt  PlM«. 


(y.  (c)  M»ccmb— a  fmimm. 
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hittefiol  rituation,  expressing  sentiments  common  to  devout 
bdieven  in  all  ages,  written  in  a  style  which — allowing  for  the 
editing  inevitable  in  a  h]rmn-book  in  current  use,  and  for  the 
imitation  of  older  styles  by  late  schdais— might  be  used  at 
any  time  from  Isaiah  to  the  Maccabees. 

The  history  of  the  Psalter  renders  it  probable  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Psalms,  especially  in  II.-V.,  are  post-exilic, 
and  that  many  in  II.  and  III.  belong  to  the  period  of  Nehe- 
niah  or  smnewhat  later,  and  that  most  of  the  contents  of  IV. 
and  V.  are  later  still.  The  contents  of  many  of  the  Psalms 
confirm  sudi  conclusions ;  they  express  the  anxious  piety  of  a 
poor  and  suffering  people  whose  main  interest  is  the  Temple 
and  the  Law. 

(d)  T^  TitUs,  DavuUe  and  pre-Exilie  Fulm.—ln  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  titles  as  evidence  for  authorship,  we  meet  with 
many  difficulties.  Probably  the  pkkst  titles  dikl  not  originally 
denote  authorship.  Apparendjjr  the  "David,">  "Ak^ih," 
"Korah"  paalms  are  taken  from  collections  bearing  those 
tides.  When  the  smaller  collections  were  merged  in  larger 
ones^  the  origu  of  the  inffividnal  psalms  was  shown  by  pre- 
ifadng  the  title  of  the  collection  to  eadi  pealm  taken  6om  it 
But  the  titles  "Asaph,"  "Korah"  probably  meant  that  the 
odlections  were  the  hymn-books  of  these  choirs.  So  the  title 
"David"  given  to  iii.-xll,  IL-bmi.,  doubtless  indicates  some 
coiuiection  with  David  or  his  dynasty,  but  not  necessarily 
antbotship  by  David. 

In  most  of  the  Davidic  paalms^  the  mtemal  evidence,  tt  fitf 
«•  k  foca^  is  mbvourabie  to  Davidic  authorship;  and,  with  ' 
the  exception  of  xviii,  never  amounts  to  anything  Uke  a  (woof  . . 
of  authorship  by  David.  The  notes  of  time,  place,  and 
cbaunataooe,  where  there  are  any,  do  not  point  to  David 
<K  his  times,  and  the  contents  do  not  raggett  the  David  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  As  to  st^  before  we  can  ap(dy  this 
oiterioo,  we  most  have  a  fidrly  huge  group  of  psahnib 
eartidaly  David's,  before  we  know  what  his  style  was.    We 

>  U.,  Vi.-^k,  H-lniL  t  tlN  MM  b  WwMU  wUi  Hw  othti  DMUk 


■-■■■.  -y       ;-■„  :yv     '..•■     '"•^'    ',.•''  V    ,'l  J" 
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have  no  nich  group.  lo  the  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
the  abaence  of  any  relifpoua  element  in  dealing  with  to 
aolemn  a  theme  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  deeply  religJoua 
character  of  the  psalms  ascribed  to  David. 

These  facts  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Davidie 
collections  consist  to  any  great  extent  of  psalms  written  by 
David  or  in  his  time.  Nevertheless,  the  tradition  that  David 
was  a  poet,  and  specially  interested  in  sacred  music,  is  early 
and  persistent';  probably  he  composed  psalms,  some  of  which 
are  preserved  in  I.  and  perfaqw  II.,  disguised  by  a  long 
process  of  editing. 

The  evidence  for  Davidie  authorship  is  strongest  for  xviiL,  a 
thanksgiving  for  success  in  war,  which  might  well  have  been 
written  by  the  victorious  poet-king.* 

Pre«dlic  psalms  will  most  probaUy  be  found  in  the  Davidie 
collections,  those  mentioning  the  king  seem  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  pre-exilic  kingdom,  U.,  it,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi., 
xxviii.,  xlv.,  Ixi,  IxiiL,  bodl ;  but  the  king  in  some  of  these 
nay  be  borrowed  from  a  pre^xilic  model,  or  may  be  an 
archaic  ideal,  or  even,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  Greek  or 
Maccabcan  king,  or  some  of  these  psalms  may  be  purely 
Messianic. 

Outside  of  I.  and  II.  the  title  David  is  probaUy  due  to 
conjecture.  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  ascribe 
anonymous  psalms  to  David.  The  LXX.  ascribes  to  him 
many  psalms,  which  are  anonymous  in  the  Hebrew,  while 
some  oif  the  "  Davidie  "  psalms  m  V.  are  anonymous  in  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  Later  on  "David"  becomea 
a  title  for  the  complete  Psalter.  N.T.  quotations  wfaidi 
connect  a  name  with  a  psalm,  mvariably  quote  it  as  "  David," 

I  i.  Ssaa.  s*L  iS,  SmTs  miiMtRt ;  tt.  Smb.  L,  the  Luaant  ««w  Saal 
sail  Jomthsa  ;  iiL  33,  Ltmeot  tot  Abner  i  vL  c  pfaqr*  bdcm  Atfc ;  xdL, 
HdMt  of  PMlm  xM.  I  xsUL  1-7,  hut  woidi  of  Dtvid  i  Aa.  1I  C, 
David  fanwDtor  of  mniical  inttraoMntt.     At  Smb.  k  cuiposUs,  tM 


*  So  BAaTBOBN,  KAnio,  ScaeLTS,  etc.  i  other  {wfaM  oAsa  shMfAed 
to  Dkvid  fay  aodeni  oitkt  ere  iiL, hr. , *L-iiL,  ST. ,  sis.  t-6k ssin  T-I0,sxis., 
sssiL  Brt,  secoHaM  to  CHSVita,  /miKiJmHm  U  ItaUk,  lyi,  "  no  pMt 
of  the  Iwer  hes  yet  Men  dMwn  10  fae*e  •  pre-esiUe  beiiSi'' 
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cma  when  it  it  anonjrmoni  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  th« 
IXX.,  t4[.,  il  in  Acts  iv.  35. 

Hence  the  chief  use  of  titles  is  to  enable  us  to  trace  earlier 
collections. 

(e)  ^aaaknn  f^nfr* — ^''^"'  the  time  of  Theodore  of 
Mopniesttt*  there  have  been  critics,  including  Calvin,  who 
have  held  that  the  historical  situation  implied  in  some  of 
the  Psalms  is  that  of  the  Maccabsan  period*  The  psalms. 
most  often  ascribed  to  this  period  are  xliv.,  badv.,  Indx.,/ 
booiiL  In  these  psalms  the  Jews  are  suffering  cruel  penef 
cation,  the  Temple  has  been  defiled,  and  the  synagogues 
burnt,  there  is  no  pn^>het*  Yet  the  Jews  maintain  their 
innocence,  they  are  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faithfulness 
to  Jehovah.*  The  only  corresponding  event  known  to  us  in 
O.T.  times  is  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  suppress 
Judaism,  in  the  course  of  which  he  tortured  and  massacred 
many  fiuthful  Jews,  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  polluted  the 
Temple.  The  persecution  was  checked,  Jerusalem  recovered, 
the  Temple  purified  and  reconsecrated,  and  Judaea  rendered 
indq>endent  by  the  revdt  of  the  Maccabees.  As  an  Elohistic 
revision  of  these  psalms  occurs  in  11.4- (in.),  and  Robertson 
Smith  attributes  this  revision  to  a  pre-Maccabaean  editor,  he 
rejects  the  Maccabiean  date  for  xliv.,  hodv.,  Ixxix.,  and 
suggests  that  a  similar  persecution  may  have  taken  place 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  c.  350.  Cheyne,  1891,*^  regarded 
Ixxiv.  and  bndx.  as  MaccatMean,  but  his  analysis  of  Isaiah* 
led  him  to  accept  the  view  that  such  a  persecution  took 
^aoe  under  Ochus,  and  to  connect  Ixxiv.  and  badx.  with 
Uiat  persecution. 

Another  group  of  psa^  often  regarded  as  Maccaboan 

'  D.  A.D.4S8. 

*  For  •  tfmtement  of  the  viem  of  older  critics  see  Appendix  I.  to 
Ckkynb's  Or&in  0f  Ptatttr.  Amongit  Uter,  Comill  Mid  Baethgtn 
rMOgniae  m  Uaocabmn,  xliv.,  IxziT.,  Izxtz.,  IxzxiiL;  and  Baetboen 
adds  iL,  bds.,  ex.,  cxlix.,'  "mott  ptobablr,"  and  Ixxr.,  dL,  cvUi, 
oUt.,  "poMiMr-" 

*  badv.  7,  8,  9,  bnds.  I.         *  slhr.  17-sa,  lisis.  s,  laniiL  3,  4. 

*  Origknf  PtuUtr.  «  Imlrmhitrtm,  1895. 
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conpriaet  ex.,  cxr.,  and  cxviii  ex.,  give*  a  picture  of  ■  priett* 
king,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  t'.*.,  not  in  the  legiti* 
.mate  line  of  succession,  which  exactly  describes  the  position 
of  the  Maccabsean  priest-kings,  the  first  of  whom  wu  Simon, 
'  143-135.  As  the  first  four  verses,  neglecting  (^lening  formulse^ 
begin  with  SA,  Af,  Ayin,  /V,  some  have  seen  in  it  an  acrostic 
on  his  name;  but  the  attempts  to  fit  the, other  three  initials^ 
Aleph,  Y,  M,  into  the  acrostic  have  not  been  successful. 

cxv.,  cxviii.  celebrate  a  successful  war,  in  which  the  leaders 
have  been  the  house  of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Maccabees 
bdonged. 

If  any  of  these  are  Maccabaan,  it  is  probable  that  other 
psalms,  which  do  not  clearly  reflect  their  historical  situation, 
also  belong  to  that  period.  We  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  most  of  these  in  IV.  and  V.> 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  existence  of  Maccahseafl 
,.  psalms  have  been  dealt  with  already,*  viz.,  the  alleged  prior 
closing  of  the  Canon  and  of  the  Psalter.    Others  are : — 

(L)  That  as  Maccabaean  psalms  must  have  been  composed 
shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  Psalter,  the  names  of  the 
authors  would  have  been  known,  and  given  in  the  tides. 
But  the  anonymity  of  most  of  the  later  psalms  shows  that 
it  mu  not  the  custom  to  afiSx  the  author's  name  to  productions 
kitown  to  be  recent. 

(ii.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  Maccaboan  period  wu  not  one 
of  literary  activity.  This  assumes  the  point  at  issue.  More- 
over Daniel  is  now  assigned  to  this  period,  and  Ecclesiasticus 
to  a  slightly  earlier  date,  e.  B.C.  180. 

(iil)  The  language  of  most  of  the  psalms  supposed  to  be 
Maccabiean  is  said  to  be  too  classical  for  so  late  a  period, 
but  the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Ecclesiasticus 
show  that  writers  of  the  period  imitated  classical  Hebrew  with 
tderable  sucoessL 

These  objectioDS  ate  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  are 

*  Chstnk,  Origim  y  PsaUtr,  1891,  accepted  97,  vb.,  30,  Si,  JJ, 
44,  60,  6i.  63,  74.  79i  83.  ioi>  loS,  tl5-iil,  1}S-I3>|  i4S-i47> 

*  Clf.vaGr$mtk^PMihrk 
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no  Maoctbaean  psalms ;  in  the  case  of  those  mentioned  above, 
the  internal  evidence  it  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Maccabcan 
origin;  others  probably  belong  to  the  same  period, Ixit  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them. 

(0  Vtt  in  N.T.;  JftsHanic  Pta/ms.—A»  "David"  and  "son 
of  David"  were  synonymous  with  the  promised  Deliverer  of 
Israel,  and  "  David "  became  a  title  of  the  Psalter,  the  N.T. 
freely  uses  the  Psalms  as  describing  the  character  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Messiah.  Messianic  psalms  may  be  divided 
into; —  J 

(i.)  The  Righteous  King ;  ii.  7,  "Thou  art  my  Son,  etc,"  is 
applied  to  Christ,  Acts  xiii.  33,  Hebrews  i.  S,  v.  5 ;  also,  "Thy 
throne,  O  God,  etc,*  xlv.  6,  in  Hebrews  i  8,  9;  ex.,  with  its 
king,  who  is  also  priest  after  the  order  of  Mdchnedec,  is 
spfdied  to  Christ  m  Hebrews  v.-x.,  Matthew  ml  44,  etc, 
"If  David  call  him  Lord,  etc,"  Acts  il  34  C,  and  L  Corinthians 
XT.  as.* 

(iL)  The  Innocent  Sufferer;  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
diou  forsaken  me,"  Matthew  xxvii.  46,  etc.,  is  from  xzii.  i ; 
xxii.  18,  "The  casting  of  lots"  is  applicKl  to  the  Passion,  John 
xix.  34;  xxxi  5,  in  Luke  xxiiL  46,  and  xxxiv.  ao  in  John  xix.  36.1 

(iii.)  The  Typical  Man;  viii.,  the  divinely  q>pointed  relation 
of  Mankind  to  Nature  and  the  Angels,  is  applied  to  Christ, 
Matthew  xxL  16,  Hebrews  ii.  6,  7,  L  Corinthians  xv.  ay. 

(iv.)  Tlie  Perfect  Believer;  xvi.  8-10,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell,  etc,"  was  applied  to  the  Resurrection  by  St 
Peter  at  Pentecost,  and  by  St  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Acts  iL  35  ff.,  xiii.  35.* 

The  Psalter  possesses  a  special  Messianic  character  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  ideals,  and  most  exalted 
anticipations  of  O.T.  religion,  in  some  of  which,  at  any  rate, 

*  C/.  bIk^  I,  Act*  ir.  35  I  x*iiL  49,  ftom.  xv.  9.  Other  fmimm 
SoaictiiiM*  indnded  in  this  ciMi  are  u.,  uL,  xL,  lu.,  bodL,  Uxxb. 

*  (9^.  alio  »)>.  as,  Hdx  U.  la ;  nsv.  19  and  Uis.  4,  John  XT.  as  I  lU. 
9k  Jolm  xiiL  18,  of  JodM ;  Ixis.  9,  John  iL  17,  Rom.  xv.  3 )  box.  aj,  ttam* 
xL  9  C  ;  Ixix.  S5,  Actt  L  ao^  of  JadH. 

■  <^  alao  xL  7,  H«b.  X.  W>  ^=  ^  u,  ,    •      . 
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the  jMtthon  consdously  express  expectations  whose  complete 
fulfilment  lay  beyond  their  own  horizon.* 

(g)  Contents  and  Teathtng. — As  these  are  too  rich  and  varied 
to  admit  of  detailed  treatment,  the  Psalms  have  been  arranged 
in  groups.  But  a  single  psalm  oAen  touches  on  several 
subjects,  so  that  the  classification  is  only  roughly  accurate. 

I.,  The  appeal  of  the  sufferer  for  deliverance. 

(L)  The  appeal  of  Israel  against  her  oppressors,  44,  60,  74, 
94,  139-133,  137. 

(ii.)  The  appeal  of  the  suffering  saint — ^the  Israelite  or 
Israel — against  the  oppression  of  sinners,  mostly  either  the 
Gentiles,  m  the  Jews  who  ally  themselves  with  them.  Sudi 
alliances  are  known  between  Jewish  nobles  and  the  Samaritans 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  and  between  the  hellenising  Jews 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epifdumes,  and 
doubtless  exists  at  other  times,  3-5,  7,  10-14,  17,  aaa,*  36- 
aS,  31,  35,  41-43,  53-S9i  6«.  ^4.  69-71,  89b,*  109,  130,  133, 
140-143. 

(UL)  The  appeal  of  the  sufferer  for  deliverance,  6,  39,  40, 
61,  63,  86,  88,  90,  I03.- 

(iv.)  The  i^peal  of  the  sinner  for  mercy,  35,  38,  51. 

II.,  Praise  and  Thanksgiving. 

(L)  For  the  actual  or  prospective  deliverance  of  the  righteous 
and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  speaker  being  still  in  the 
shadow  of  recent  trouble,  9,  16,  31,  33b,*  33,  30,  33,  36,  53, 
75,  116,  134,  »38- 

(iL)  Confident  prayer  and  praise,  and  expressions  of  confi* 
dent  fiuth.     There  is  a  tone  of  unclouded  brightness  about 

I  <y.  alio  X.  7,  Rom.  iii.  14 1  ziv.  -liiL,  Rom.  UL  10-18 ;  six.  4,  Rom. 
s.  18;  sdv.  I,  i.  Cor.  *.  36;  xxxiL  I,  Rom.  iv.  7,  8;  xjodv.  13  f.,  L  PCt. 
iii.  10 1 ;  nxvL  t,  Rom.  iii  18  ;  xlir.  33,  Rom.  viii.  36  ;  IL  4,  Rjom.  iiL 
4 ;  Ixviii.  18,  Eph.  it.  8 ;  IzxxiL  6,  John  x.  M ;  Ixxxix.  ao.  Acts  xiii  aa  | 
xc.  4,  iL  Pet  iiL  8;  xcL  II  f.,  Matt.  n.  6,  Temptation;  xdv.  11,  L  Cor. 
iiL  30;  xcr.  7  K,  Heb.  iiL  7  ff ;  zcriL  7,  Heb.  L  6 ;  ciL  3J  £,  Helx  L 
10  C  ;  ciT.  4,  Heb.  L  7 ;  dx.  8,  Acti  L  20,  Jndu ;  cxU.  9,  ii.  Cor.  ix.  9 1 
exri.  10,  iL  Cor.  iv.  13;  cxriL  i,  Rom.  xv.  11 ;  cxriiL  6,  Heb.  xiiL  6| 
cxriii.  S3,  "The  (tone  which  the  builden  rejected";  Matt  sxL  48,  etc., 
Aeu  iv.  II,  L  Pet.  iL  7 ;  cxl.  3,  Rom.  iii.  13. 

■VcfMti-3i.  *  Vcrtet  38-31.  ^VerMtaa-3i. 
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these  pudins.  Many  are  expressly  national,  and  some  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  Israel  over  its  enemies,  2,  so,  94b,>  34, 
46-48,  son* 65-68,  76,  84,  8s,  91.  9«.  95.  "I,  103,  108,  no, 
III,  113,  IIS,  "7.  "8.  "I.  "».  "5.  "*t  »34.  144.  m6i 
ISO. 

(iii.)  Praise  of  God  in  Nature  and  Providence,  8,  19a,*  19, 
93,  104,  107,  145-147. 

(iv.)  Praise  of  the  Law,  19b,*  119. 

(v.)  Praise  of  Zion,  87. 

III.,  Historical  Retrospects,  78,  81,  89a,*  los,  106,  114, 

«35.  '36- 

IV.,  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments, parallel  to  Proverbs,  i,  15,  34a,*  37,  49,  sob,^  113. 

v..  Discussion  of  the  apparent  failure  of  Divine  Justice, 
parallel  to  Job^  73. 

VI.,  Marriage  Ode,  4$. 

VII.,  Eulogy  of  a  King,  73. 

Probably  when  45  and  73  were  included  in  the  complete 
Psalter,  %  spiritual  or  Messianic  interpretation  had  been  given 
to  them.  It  is  often  supposed  that  in  most  of  the  psalms 
which  use  the  first  person  singular  the  speaker  is  the  com- 
munity— a  view  supported  by  the  long  and  widespread  use 
of  the  Psalter  in  public  worship.  Yet  such  psalms  would 
be  based  on  personal  experience,  since  the  Pulter  has  also 
proved  to  be  a  perfect  manual  of  private  devotion. 

(h)  Jvrm  of  Hebrew  Poetry. — Hebrew  verse  is  distinguished 
from  prose  not  by  the  use  of  rhyme  or  alliteration,  or  of 
qwdal  arrangements  of  accents  or  quantities,  but  by  a 
correspondence  of  sense,  and,  in  a  secondary  degree^  of 
'form,  called  partUklism.  The  unit  of  Hebrew  verse  is 
tuuaily  a  couplet,  less  often  a  triplet,  and  occasionally 
•  set  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines.  The  correspondence  of 
■ense  between  two  members  of  a  couplet  is  of  the  most 
varied  description. 

Each  of  the  two  members  may  express  the  same  or  a  very 


>Vcn«7-io.       *V«nMi-is.       •  V«ics  i-<.       «V«n«7-i4.   , 
•Vmcii-37.       •VsHMi-tf.         'V«nHi6-S3. 
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nmikr  idea,  in  which  cue  we  have  synamymcmt  paralkSsm, 
«^^  Pnlm  bdx.  8, 

"  I  am  beoome  •  stnngcr  onto  inx  brethfcn, 
And  aa  alien  onto  my  motber't  ehildiea." 

Sometimes  the  two  members  express  contrasted  tiuthit 

which  both  illustrate  the  same  general  principle,  in  whidi 

case  we  have  antithetic  paralUHsm,  t.g..  Psalm  xxxiL  10, 

"  Many  lonowt  shall  be  to  the  wicked : 
Bat  be  that  traiteth  in  the  Lord,  merqr  ihall  conpaai  him  abovL*** 

Sometimes  the  second  member  of  a  couplet  merely  com- 
pletes or  supplements  the  sense  of  the  first,  in  whidi  case 
we  have  symtketie  paraMism^  e.g.,  Psalm  ii.  6, 

"  Yet  I  have  Kt  mv  king 
Upon  my  holy  hUl  ^  Zkm." 

Sndi  couplets  are  only  distinguished  from  prose  by  the 
context,  and,  perhaps, .  by  a  certain  similarity  of  length  and 
sound  between  the  two  members ;  the  general  rhythm  of  a 
psalm  would  guide  a  singer  or  punctuator  in  dividing  a  vene 
into  its  two  halves. 

The  subdiviuons  of  these  kinds  of  parallelism  have  been 
variously  named  by  different  schoUurs.  Two  striking  peculiar- 
ities are:  (L)  tiie  actual  repetition  of  a  phrase  from  (a)  in 
(b),  r^.,  Psalm  xcvii.  5, 

"  The  hilli  mdted  tike  wax  at  the  nteience  of  Jdwvah, 
At  the  picaenoe  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  canh." 

and  (iL)  the  implied  repetition  of  a  word  or  fduaae  from  (9)  in 

(bX  *-t-t  Pialm  xviii.  41, 

"  They  cried,  hot  there  was  nooc  to  Mva  t 
Even  onto  Jehovah,  but  he  aaswoed  them  not." 

'  Two  eoasmon  fatms  of  the  rdation  of  the  two  mamben  (a),  (b)  of  a 
coaolct  in  antithetic  iwisHiilisni  may  ba  illmtinttd  ■athnsathaUyi 

We  may  have— 
:      M  AiscqoaltoB.  ' 

(b)  A  la  not  eqaal  to  -B^ «/.,  ftowibs  «ii  W, 

"AdhrincssBteMeiiiathe^isofacklaffi  . 

Oiamdn—    His  moath  shall  not  tiana|ra«  la  jadgvent"        ,    <. 

A-B.  .     ...  V  %'*■•■ 

-A-  -B,  f./.,  Proverbs  xv.  18, 

"A  wmthAil  man  stineth  np  oontaitioB  1 
Bat  be  that  is  stow  to  aMit  aoMsnih  stiiffc"       .•     .V 
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Cotrespondence  of  form  natunlly  aiose  out  of  that  of 
•eme,  and  loiiiettmes,  u  we  hare  wen,  wm  acoeptiBd  as  a 
mbatitate  for  it,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  relation  of 
sense  between  the  two  members  of  such  couplets,  which 
produces  the  feeling  of  balance  or  parallelism.  The  con- 
nection of  form  and  sense  is  best  illustrated  by  Psalm  zix.  7-9, 
where  then  is  a  correspondence  of  "noun  to  noun,  rerb  to 
verb,  adjective  to  adjective." 


Thekw 

ofj 

TlMtMtnMay 

of 

Tliepnoepis 

of 

of 

Thefcu 

of 

ThejadgiiMiiU 

of 

diovah  b  perfect, 
ehorah  is  tare, 
cfaorah  are  rig^t, 
ehorah  b  pwc, 
choMh  is  cioui, 
dioTahan  tnie, 


KStocing 

maldDg  wise 

rejoicing 

emighteiiiiig 

enduring' 

righteoos 


tbeioal; 
tbesiasplei 
thelieart; 
thecyei  t 
for  ever { 
altogether." 


In  triplets  and  larger  groups  of  lines  the  different  kinds 

of  panllelism  are  variously  combined  in  much  the  same 

way  as  the  rhymes  in  the  various  stanzas  of  English  poetry. 

In  the  same  psalm  the  parallelisms  may  be  of  different 

kinds,  but  there  u  a  tendency  either  to  use  lines  of  about 

the  same  length  throughout  a  psalm  or  strophe,  or  else  to 

arrange  the  lengths  on  some  regular  principle.    The  con- 

dosion  of  strophes  is  often  indicated  by  a  refrain,  «/., 

Psalm  xlvL  7,  II, 

"  IdKmdi  SefaMth  is  with  w  t 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  oof  lefagc." 

The  psalmists  occasionally  composed  alphabetic  acroatks; 
the  most  striking  is  cxix.,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  six- 
lined  stnq>hes.  In  each  strophe  each  of  the  six  lines  begins 
with  th^  same  letter :  in  the  first  strophe  with  Aleph,  in  the 
second  with  Beth,  etc.  Hence  in  the  English  versions  each 
strophe  is  headed  with  the  name  or  symbol  of  its  Hebrew 
letter.  Other  more  or  less  perfect  alphabetic  acrostics  ar« 
faL+x.,  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvU.,  cxL,  cxil,  cxix.,  cxiv.  Psalm  ci. 
has  been  read  as  an  acrostic  on  Simon  the  Maccabee.* 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  hexameten 
and  similar  metres  in  the  O.T.,  but  none  of  them  are  generally 

»<y(a). 
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regarded  a*  succcmM  The  poetry  of  the  O.T.  it  not  con- 
fined to  the  books  which  are  tpedally  called  "  Poetical,'' * 
but  it  found  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  songs,  etc.  in  the 
historical  books.* 

^  ROVUML 

(a)  (^u^tsition.  Dak,  and  AutMorshif. — Proverbs  in  many 
ways  resembles  the  Psalter.  It  is  a  collection  of  cdlections 
of  short  poems,  assigned  by  headings  to  different  authors ;  the 
tendency  has  been  to  give  the  titles  Solomon  and  David  to  the 
complete  books,  because  these  two  kings  were  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wisdom  and  psidmody  of  Israel  Just  as 
the  Psalter  contains  two  earlier  collections  with  the  title 
"David,"  separated  by  psalms  with  other  titles;  so  here 
there  are  two  earlier  collections  with  the  title  "Sokunon," 
•eparated  by  proverbs  ascribed  to  "the  Wise."  These  Cu:ti 
suggest  that  Proverbs  and  the  Psalter  had  similar  histories. 

Thus  Proverbs,  as  the  rutional  storehouse  of  proverbial 
wiadmn,  would  be  likely  to  receive  additions  as  long  as 
Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  or  at  any  rate  till  some  edition 
of  it  had  been  current  long  enough  to  receive  a  canonical 
status.  The  production  of  a  new  collection  of  proverbs  in 
Ecdesiasticus  instead  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  our  book 
shows  that  the  latter  was  completed  some  time  before  B.C 
too. 

According  to  the  analogy  of  the  titles  in  the  Psalter 
and  elsewhere,  the  headings  may  have  been  added  by  late 
editors.  The  pndogue,"  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  etc,"  L  i-^was 
probably  prefixed  by  the  cominler  of  the  last  edition* ;  neither 
here  nor  in  x.  i,  xxv.  i,  need  the  title  imply  that  all  the  pro- 
verbs were  composed  by  S<domon. 

So  far,  we  may  place  the  final  editing  of  Provorbs  at  mmui 
date  between  the  formation  of  the  last  collection  and  t.  ac 
•5a    We  have  therefore  to  see  within  what  limits  we  can  fix 

*  fmXm^  Job,  CMBt,  EcdM.,  Piov. 

*  <y.  T  ■tntiiriniii,  p|)u  SIS  f.,  and  Piov.,  yQ,  ija,  iffk 

*  Bat  sax.  t,  aay  lw««  bMB  adtM  bow 
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the  dates  of  these  collections.  The  degree  of  certainty  attain- 
able is  lessened  not  only  by  the  presence  of  proverbs  much 
older  than  the  collections  in  which  they  stand,  but  also  by  the 
probability  that  some  proverbs  were  inserted  and  others 
brought  up  to  date  even  after  a  collection  had  been  formed 
and  a  title  prefixed  to  it 

The  following  table  states  a  form  of  the  prevalent  view  as 
to  Proverbs ;  titles  in  inverted  commas : — 

A,  L  1-6,  Prologue  by  final  editor  referring  to  the  book  as 

"Proverbs  of  Solomon." 

B,  L  7-ix.,  Late  addition,  placed  at  the  be^nning  as  suitable 

introduction. 
""^C,  X.  i-xxii  i6,  "Solomon,"  oldest  main  collection. 

D  and  E,  xxil  17-xxiv.  sa,  "the  Wise";  and  xxiv.  33-34, 
"the  Wise,"  two  a{^>endices  to  C,  combmed  with  it 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  book  were  added. 
— F,   xxv.-xxix.,  "Solomon,  copied  out"  by  the   "Men   of 
Hesekiah,"  second  main  collection,  added  to  CDE 
as  supfdement 
G,  H,  and  I,  xxx.,  "Agur";  xxxl  1-9,  "Lemuel"  xxxL; 
10-31,  three  appendices,  the  two  former  post-exilic,  the 
*  last  perhaps  prtexilic 

Thus  C  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  oldest  collection, 
though  some' would  assign  the  priority  to  F. 

C  is  often*  assigned  to  the  early  monarchy,  to  which  period 
it  must,  of  course,  belong  if  it  is  older  than  F,  and  if  the  title 
which  assigns  F  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  is  correct  Very 
many  of  the  proverbs  in  C  imply  the  historical  situation  of 
'  the  period;  the  king  is  spoken  of  with  reelect  and  appreda- 
tidi,*  the  general  situation  seems  one  of  setded  order  and 
moderate  proqierity,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Isrselite  states 
before  the  sodid  evils  denounced  by  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah 
came  to  a  head.  A  contentious  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  trouUei  of  life. 

*  «^.,  A.  B.  Daviimon,  Smjtl.  Brit. 

*  lUviINOH,  SmyiL  Brit,  i  QKVnm,J»t,  «lc.,  p.  1]^ 

*  w^  ie-i||  ais.  IS,  ax.  •»  a6,  al,  nL  I. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  features  which  teem  to  belong 
to  a  later  period*  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
fierce  polemic  of  the  prophets  against  Baal-worship  and 
idoUtry.  Even  if  the  collection  was  formed  before  these 
controversies  arose,  would  it  have  passed  through  them  un- 
altered ?  Again,  advanced  ethics  need  not  be  a  sign  of  a  late 
date,  benevolence  and  pity,  within  limited  circles,  have  always 
been  popular ;  but  such  sayings  as 

"Jehovah  hath  made  everything  for  its  own  end : 
Yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil "  (xvi  4}, 
and 

"The  siHrit  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  Jehovah," 

"  Searching  all  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly  "  (xx.  17),  . 
point  to  a  period  when  long  reflection  had  been  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  theology  and  the  spiritual  life.  They  may, 
however,  have  been  added  after  the  collection  was  formed. 

The  almost  uniform  use  in  C  of  couplets  in  antithetic 
parallelism  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  compiler,  but  may 
be  due  to  a  traditional  convention.  The  repetition  of  the 
same  or  part  of  a  proverb  in  different  places*  indicates  that  C 
was  compiled  from  earlier  smaller  collections. 

If  the  heading  xxv.  t  it  accepted,  the  i^pendices  D,  E 
to  C  might  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,*  be  placed  between 
C  and  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  These  appendices  would  very 
well  reflect  the  vice,  extravagance,  and  oppression  of  the 
eighth  century.  Repetitions  occur*  in  D,  E,  which  also 
repeat  parts  of  proverbs  from  C*  The  introduction  to  D, 
xdL  17-SI,  resembles  L  1-6,  and  may  also  have  been  added 
by  the  final  editor. 

The  heading  of  F,  "These  also  are  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hesekiah  .  .  .  copied  out," 
would  be  a  most  satisbctory  pivot  for  the  criticism  of 
Proverbii  if  it  could  be  certainly  relied  on.    It  gives  us  a 

*  CoaNiLL,  poit-eiilk. 

*  «/.,  ihr.  isaixvL  ss,  Chbynb,  /«*,  ate. 


*  r  aqr  hm*  Mdilsd  baig  bifiM  to  eamhlmaaa  wkk  CDK. 

*  «^.,  saiiL  iTaainiv.  m.  *  «^.,  vdr.  acbmtdli.  yd 
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date  for  F,  and  u  the  "alao"  implies  another  coliaction, 
which  can  scarcely  be  other  than  C,  it  shows  thvit  C  is 
■till  older.  If  F  is  the  older  collection,  the  heading  will 
■till  be  later  than  C,  and  therefore  not  contemporary,  bat 
the  woric  of  the  editor  who  combined  CDE  and  F,  who 
may  be  the  final  editor.  The  Chronicler  mentions  no  such 
literary  actirity  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah,  though  we  might 
exptd  that  he  would  have  done  so,  if  this  heading  lay 
before  hlm.>  The  proverbs  in  F  imply  less  settled  and 
prosperous  times  thui  those  in  C,  and  Uie  king  or  ruler 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  oppressor.*  The  collection 
'nay  reflect  the  troubled  days  whoa  Samaria  was  tottering 
to  its  (all,  and  Jerusalem  was  expecting  to  share  its  fate. 
Yet  the  evils  dwelt  on  are  rather  those  of  a  society  under 
an  iniquitous  government,  which  uses  part  of  the  people  at 
instruments  of  its  q>pression ;  and  the  contentious  woman  is 
still  prominent  We  do  not  seem  to  be  on  the  veige  of  great 
catastrophes.  The  antithesis  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  and  the  qualities  assigned  to  them  remind  us  of 
postexilic  psalms,  and  the  references  to  the  law  suggest  a 
post-exilic  date.*:  Cheyne,  however,  regards  F  as  of  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  or,  at  any  rate,  jpre-exilic,*  and  Driver* 
writes:  "The  title  (xxv.  i),  the  accuracy  of  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  quesdon.** 
F  also  repeats  pmrerbs  or  parts  of  proverbs  from  C* 
The  three  concluding  appendices,  Agur,  Lemuel,  and  the 
Capable  Woman,  are  generally  regarded  u  post-exilic'' 
Agur's  meditation  on  the  Divine  Transcendence  belongii 
to  a  very  late  period  of  Jewish  theology.*    His  quatemiona 

■  Ooamix.  *  /^.,  uis.  s. 

*  srriii  4-9,  uds.  18,  the  |mim«*  do  not  Mem  to  be  tildlricBt,  and  I0 
nadw  (M  "  inifaractiaa  **  01  ''ravdiuioii "  it  lutnlly  in  acoofdMMe  wilh  tha 
CB— eto,  pwctifsl  nataie  of  the  ptowbe  in  this  eeciioii. 

*  M,  ale.,  pp.  i45-<49 ;  ct  Origim  ^  PmHtr,  pp.  409. 4S7> 

*  /irtwAiitfiii,  p.  383,  rimUarly  Nowack,  p.  ivriL 

*  CnvMi,/**,  etc.,  p.  143,  en— ewtei  11  CMSi. 
'  Daivia,  p.  jls,  "dMamaML" 

*  as.  1-9  staMMl  nsdi  Uke  •  muiImI  gloi^  Um  potast  of  »  pioss 
Mite,  wlw  fsqnd  Alt  Im  might  be  kept  boot  aock  daaffcrom  ipecakuaas 
a*  ttoM  of  Agar. 
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remind  one  of  simiUr  groups  in  the  nbbinictl  nTings  in 
JVrfi  Abdtk.  The  few  venet  addresMd  to  Lemuel  contain 
striking  AnmaisnuL 

A  post-exilic  date  is  suggested  for  "the  Capable  Woman"* 
by  its  being  an  acrostic — the  other  O.T.  acrostics*  are,  as 
&r  as  we  know,  post-exilic — and  by  its  position  in  the  book.* 
Otherwise  the  quiet,  proq>erous  circumstances  implied  in  this 
picture  of  a  strenuous  housewife  might  be  those  of  the  eariy 
monarchy.  The  language  of  the  poem  would  be  consistent 
with  such  a  date. 

The  date  of  A  and  B,  which  are  probably  by  the  final 
editor,*  is  another  crucial  point  of  the  criticism  of  Proverbs. 
Its  points  of  contact  with  Deuteronomy  have  led  many  to 
ascribe  it  to*  the  dosing  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
But  other  considerations  point  to  a  post-exilic  date;*  the 
personification  of  Wisdom  is  a  great  advance  on  Job  xxviil, 
and  is  closely  akin  to  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon ;  the  account  of  the  divine  working  in  Creatioa 
and  Providence  is  an  advance  on  Genesis  i.  The  elaborate 
structure  of  some  of  the  sentences,  especially  in  u.^  suggests 
the  influence  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek.* 

Thus  the  general  conclusion  indicated  is  that  the  complete 
work  is  post-exilic,  not  hter  than  e.  b.c  350;  and  that 
probaUy  C  and  perhaps  F  were  compiled  before  the  Exile, 
and  A  after  the  Exile.*  , 

When  we  come  to  the  contents  of  these  cdlections,  we 

>  'Stitlk  hmyiL  for  which  there  b  no  En({Ush  cqninOent.  "VirtwMS 
WoBMUi"  qoite  mwlcilg  the  leader,  to  whom  it  foggoU  theence  of  vicei, 
•qtedallv  one  nuticiUM  vice,  and  not  thb  active,  taceeMfcl  weU-<la<ag 
denoted  bjr  the  Hebrew. 

*ftg«ii5if:  *  But  MB  p.  153.  *  So  OOSNILL,  ttc. 

*  A.  B.  DAVtDiON,  SmjKk  Brit.\  Daivaa;  Cmitmb,  ia/rf,  etc, 
pb  iM,  hat  <f.  below. 

*  80  CoaNiLL  I  OnvNB,  ftMnUmi,  etc.,  p.  3401  KAimscH,  BM, 
ii.  SIS  I  KAmio,  Smbmd,  p.  sia 

'  HnanHw  ipokaa  of  ai  a  rii^  Mntence. 

*  The  ilepiilinBii  of  L-is.  oa  Job,  and  of  Job  en  L-ls.  have  beaa 
— irtdl  wM>  eqaai  pwltlienwi  \  ^.  p.  13s. 

*  Aecoidim  to  Wild*boar|tt«  book  ww  eamtiaid  at  the  hs^najag 
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nuae  the  question  of  the  ihaie  of  Solomon  in  the  booL 
Solomonic  proverb*  end  Davidic  psalms  present  very  similar 
proUems.  Both  are  supported  by  ancient  tradition  ;>  are 
very  i»obable  when  all  the  evidence  has  been  considered,  - 
and  are  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  the  oldest  collections 
bearing  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  in  neither 
case  is  it  likely  that  even  the  oldest  coIlcSction  is  wholly  or 
substantially  David's  or  ^Solomon's,  and  definite  criteria  for 
Solomonic  proverbs  are  more  entirely  absent  than  (ot 
Davidic  Psalms.  The  contents  of  C  suggest  that  the 
compiler  was  rather  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances 
moving  in  middle<lan  society  than  a  magnificent  and 
luxurious  king  surrounded  by  a  splendid  court  Sayings 
of  Solomon  would  reach  such  an  editor,  but  are  not  now 
distinguishable  from  his  other  material  Where  the  evidence 
is  so  vague,  critical  opinion  naturally  varies  widely.  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson  writes*  of  Proverbs :  "  Much "  in  the  book 
"may  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  particularly  the 
sayings  in  chapters  x.-xxii.,  though  much  even  in  this  division 
may  be  later  " ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinguished  critic  denies 
Solomon  any  share  in  Proverbs.' 

(b)  Tlur/.— The  LXX.  differs  very  widely  from  the  Hebrew ; 
it  makes  numerous  additions,  some  of  which  are  also  found  in 
the  Vulgate  or  Syriac.  For  instance,  after  vi.  6-8,  which 
commend  the  ant  as  an  example,  the  LXX.  adds  a  similar 
passage  on  the  bee.  The  order  of  some  sections  is  different, 
the  most  important  change  being  the  insertion  of  xxx.  1-14 
(part  of  Agur)  between  xxiv.  33  and  33;  and  xxx.  15-xxxL  9 
(rest  of  Agur,  and  Lemuel),  between  xxiv.  34,  and  xxv.  i. 
This  arrangement  indicates  that  the  three  appendices  G,  H,  I 
were  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  book  in  different  ways  by 
different  editors. 

The  headings,  x.  i,  "Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  xxiv.  S3,  "These 

>LXii«iW.  js. 

•Jtt,  C&&.  p^  Ix.  I  Stimdi  qxdn  of  C  m  mlaUBtklly  {MUMHek) 


*  Smxnd.  if.r.  T%t0l.,  |K  $10  B.,  "Mit  dn  fcMwniidwn  PrarcrUai 
kU  SaldoM  Mlioh  niehtt  m  tkim." 
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•ko  «n  of  the  Wiw,"*  nx.  i,  "  Wonla  of  Agar,"  etc.,  snL  t, 
"Word*  of  Lemud,"  etc.,  are  omitted,  in  order  that  die 
"ProTcrbi  of  Solonum  "  in  i.  i,  maj  be  undentood  to  extend 
to  the  iriiole  bocA. 

(C)  Ci*p*llft.— I.  1-6,  GmttAL  HSAOIMO.  ' 

"The  Ftoverba  of  Solomon,  the  ion  of  David,  Kinf  of 
Inael,"  and  statement  of  purpoK  of  book. 

I.  7-IX.,  In  Praisb  or  Wisdom. 

CMdljr  in  coaplets  and  lyiioajriBow  |i«iBlleU«a. 

L  7-m,  A  series  of  didactic  poems,  mostly  beginnti^  "  My 
son,"  exhorting  the  reader  to  practise  virtoes  and  fomi  Vtott 
and  thus  follow  wisdom. 

viii.,  ix..  Wisdom  invites  men  to  her  banquet ;  warns  theai 
against  folly.    Wisdom  as  God's  agent  in  creation  and  provi-  " 
dence. 

X.  i-XXIL  i6,  "Thb  Proverbs  or  Solomom."* 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  aphorisms  on  life  and  coo* 
duct,  for  the  most  part  secular  rather  than  distinctly  re- 
ligious ;  almost  entirely  in  couplets,  and  chiefly  in  antithetic 
parallelism. 

XXIL  17-XXIV.  sa,  "The  Words  or  the  Wise."" 

xxii  17-ai,  Puipoee  of  collection,  stated  in  first  person  bjr 
compiler. 

xxil  ss-xxiv.  ss,  A  similar  collection  to  x.-xxiL  16.  Tha 
grouping  of  the  lines  is  very  varied,  from  couplets  to  a  set  of 
eight  clauses,  but  quatrains  are  most  frequent  The  paialW- 
ism  is  chiefly  synonymous. 

ni*'  •3-34(  "These  also  are  the  sayings  of  the  Wise."* 
i^ipendix  to  above,  including  "  the  Parable  of  the  Sluggard." 
Grouping  of  lines  varied,  paralldism  synthetic  or  synonjnouai 

XXV.-XXIX.,  "Proverbs  or  Solomon." 

"These  also  ate  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  whidi  the  OMa 
of  Heaekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out"    Another  similar 

*  lUplMsdliyMitilHitatiaoiiaiikrtoBdL  17.  ..  ..  ^ 

■  Thb  hwdiac  is  oMiltwl  (9  LXX.  and  9]rf 
•miM.17. 
,   <  LXXoMtoudnplMMbyalMnaMfydMHcttwariL  If. 
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Qoilectioii ;  couplets  prqiondente,  but  both  groaping  of  lines 
•nd  puallelism  are  varied. 
XXX.,  "Thk  Words  or  Aouk,  the  Son  or  Jakbh,  thk 

OlUCLB."' 

Nothing  is  known  of  Agur,  the  name  may  be  symbolic, 
••hireling"  or  "collector  of  wisdom."* 

A  series  of  epigrams,  from  two  to  ten  lines  each,  on  the 
Divine  Transcendence,  four  wicked  generations,  four  insatiable 
things,  four  wonderful  things,  four  intoleiaUe  things,  four 
things  that  are  little  but  wise,  four  stately  things,  etc. 

XXXL  1-9,  "Thk  Words  or  Kino  Lkmubu"*  ^ 

"  The  oracle  which  his  mother  taught  him." 

Nothing  is  known  of  Lemuel,  possibly  a  symbolic  name, 
"  belonging  to  God."  Unlea  it  is  thought  necessary  to  daim 
•very  veiae  of  the  book  for  Solomon,  there  is  no  ground  for 
identifying  dther  Agur  or  Lemuel  with  the  Wise  King. 

Waroingi  against  debauchery  and  injustice. 

XXXL  10-31,  Thc  Capablb  Woman. 

An  alphabetic  acrostic,  chiefly  in  couplets  and  synonymous 
ptiallelism ;  in  praise  of  the  capable  woman. 

(d)  ThaeJUMg.—The  general  theme  of  Proverbs  is  the 
pnictical  advantage  of  industry  and  prudence,  honesty  and 
godliness.  The  problems  of  Job  are  ignored,  as  they  mostly 
are  in  Ecdesiasticus,  probably  not  because  they  were  stiU 
unknown,  but  because  they  were  not  urgent  at  the  limes  and 
under  the  circumstances  when  the  collections  were  compiled. 
The  Proverbs  state  practical  truths  of  average  life,  and  com- 
Cwtable,  prosperous  men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  have  a 
gift  for  igmving  both  speculative  difliculties  and  exceptional 
sufliBring.  ProvertM  also  ignores  polygamy,*  and,  so  fiir,  may 
be  said  to  praise  monogamy.    The  great  passage  on  Wisdom  * 

I  80  R.V.  Tot.  ItV.  M|..  "bonka"!  other*  propow  " 
MMlmlMMliag  Umm  m  •  ptoccr  name,  poHibl*  •  oiMiid 
LXX.  omits  ns.  I. 

I  «iiya|»  aiad  »\j^-  riwrid  not  bs  tdnn  at  pioMr 
tllMlitOJ  M  R.V.  Mg. 

•R.V.,a*,siR.V.  Kg..  LMmMi.Uagof  Mmm.  LXXomIm. 
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ia  the  bans  of  the  doctrine  of'the  Dinne  Wiidoin,  u  to 
Almost  personal  nuuiifestation  of  God  in  His  working ;  it  !• 
also  one  of  the  most  striking  O.T.  statements  of  God's 
creatiTe  and  providential  activity. 

(e)  Ust  in  N.T.—TYm  "Whom  the  Lord  lovetb,  He 
chasteneth,"  of  Hebrews  xii.  5  f ,  is  from  iii.  1 1  f ;  the  "cheerful 
giver,"'  of  ii.  Corinthians  ix.  7,  is  a  reminiscence  of  xxii.  8, 
LXX.*  The  description  of  Christ  as  "  the  Wisdom  of  God  "* 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Uter  identification  of  Christ  with 
"Wisdom,"  which  made  the  statement  that  God  eruH$i 
Wisdom*  a  proof  text  of  Arian  polemics. 


4- 

(a)  7)'/^.— The  Hebrew  title  QohtUtk  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  It  is  a  derivative  of  fakH,  an  assembly,  and  te 
in  form  an  active  feminine  participle,  "one  who  calls  or 
addresses  an  assembly."  It  has  been  taken  (i.)  as  agreeing 
with  Wisdom  unden^tood,  but  i.  is,  "  I,  Qoheleth,  was  king," 
shows  that  it  refers  to  Solomon ;  therefore  we  should  adopt 
(ii.)  that  the  feminine  form  is  used,  as  in  Arabic,*  for  a  repre- 
sentative character,  so  LXX.  and  Vulg.  "  Ecclesiastes/'  Luth. 
"  Prediger,"  A.  R.  "preacher,"  R.  Mg.  "great  orator."*  Less 
pfobable  explanations  are  "collector  (of  wise  sayings),"  "  caller 
of  asKmblies,"  "debater."^  Unsuccessful  attempu  have 
been  made  to  show  that  Qoheleth  is  a  cryptogram  for 
Solomon. 

(b)  Date  and  AitfkorsMi/.—Tht  language  bdonga  to  the 
latest  stage  of  biblical  Hebrew;  Aramaic  words  are  used* 
The  vocabulary  and  idioms  have  much  in  common  with  the 


*  (y.  abo  iU.  34,  Jh.  hr.  6,  i.  Pet.  v.  5  i  sL  31,  L  Pct.  iv.  it ;  nv.  ai, 
Root.  lU.  ao  I  xxvi.  11,  U.  PH.  iL  sa.  ■  L  Cor.  i.  S4. 

*  viiL  as,  LXX.;  Htb.  fimi^,  A.  R.  "  pow>il,"  R.  Mg.  "facMd." 

*  PALMxa,  Mmt.  Grmm.,  p.  53. 

*  (7.  tiM  nuc  BUMS  StfttrttAmtafbm  (fm.),   MMkmtMmmnm 
(tai-ik  Bim  ii.  S5  '•  *  PLUMrraa. 

■  «x.  a'iM<M,"time,"<Miy  tltiwlMH  ia  aT.,ia  NA.,  B«hM,Md  tha 
AiMMie  MCtion  of  Duiidl,  , 
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pott-biblical  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna,  etc.*;  some  idioms  in 
constant  use  in  biblical  Hebrew  are  rarely  or  never  used.*  A 
more  or  less  considerable  influence  of  Greek  upon  the  language 
of  Qoheleth  has  been  maintained  by  some  scholars,*  but  denied 
by  Cheyne.  The  language  points  to  a  date  in  the  Greek 
period,  or,  at  the  earliest,  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  period. 

The  historical  situation  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  we  gather 
that  the  Jews  are  Of^ressed  by  the  officers  of  an  alien  govern- 
ment* Such  a  state  of  affairs  points  either  to  the  close  of 
the  Persian  period,  or  to  the  time*  when  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucids  in  turn  ill-used  the  Jews,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
Maccabees. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  situation  implied  nor  the 
depressed  tone  of  the  book  suit  the  stirring  period  of  the 
Maccabees. 

It  has  been  maintained  *  that  the  version  found  in  MSS.  of 
th^  LXX.  is  that  of  Aquila ;  but,  in  any  ^ase,  the  history  of 
the  LXX.  is  too  little  known  to  afford  much  help  in  fixing  the 
date  of  this  book. 

The  theology  of  the  book  also  points  to  a  Ute  poat-exilic 
date  The  temple  worship  is  assiduously  observed,  but  a  time 
has  come  when  men  can  reg^  it  with  a  languid  approval 
which  affords  them  little  comfort  The  eager  enthusiasm  and 
fierce  controversy  of  Ezra's  time  seem  long  since  to  have  died 
away,  and  something  of  the  well-bred  indifference  of  the 
Sadducee  has  crept  over  men's  souls.  This  again  would  suit 
the  Greek  period. 

Qohdeth  has  parallels  with  Greek  philoaophy,*  which  ai« 

>  «./.,  MUir,  "•InmI*'*  (mvm  doMtK  nowhere  dse  in  O.T.,  bat  «icd 
In  Mmm  t  sad  One  t»a  d  sii$  uid  aW,  alioM  or  with  tttpod&m*,  for  the 
IM>.VU«r. 

■  Wth  Hum  csnpliaM,  Ih*  VtA  with  Simpl*  Wsw  is  Mad  for  the 
Im«C  wkk  Waw  Coawc. 

*  GalTs,  ale.,  ap.  Cheymi, /«*,  «tc.,  p.  atei  Trua,  Wilobbmi. 
A«  •MMmjU  is  dM  alliiMl  tmofjJuta,  ''Ur,"  in  tl>c  ctliioJ  tcMe  of 


mMi,  MMdriljr  is  tk*  |ihms  MM  'Mtr  jrif*ti,  v.  17.  "good  wiridi  is 
Mi,"  miitomfml  th*  aXk  lAtOM.  *  V.  tl 

■  ObIti,  i«)tetad  by  Diixmamn  i  ap.  Wiunuobb. 

*  PLOMrrai,  Mttl.  tte.  t  Tvun. 
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tometiines  rappoted  to  indicmte  dependence,  either  on 
Eptcunu,  M  it  toggetted  by  the  numerous  itatements  that 
the  only  attainable  hapinness  lies  in  the  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  this  life;  or  on  the  Stoict,  whoat 
doctrine  of  recurring  cycles  is  paraUd  to  i.  s-ti,  and  of 
Determinism  to  iiL ;  or  on  Heraditos  ^  in  sudt  passages  as 
iiL  1-8.  Certainly  the  book  has  modi  of  the  Stoic  temper, 
and  leas  than  the  Stoic  faith,  and  the  many  parallds  are  most 
easily  explained  by  some  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
Gredt  thought,  but  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  explain 
the  book  as  an  independent  development  of  Hebrew  thoi^t* 

While,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  date  at  the  dose  of  tha 
Persian  period*  cannot  be  positivdy  excluded,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  in  Civour  of  about  B.e  aoa* 

It  fallows  that  the  ascription  to  Solomon,*  like  that  of  the 
book  of  Danid  to  Daniel,  is  a  mere  literary  form,  which  the 
author  i$  not  very  careful  to  maintain.*  But  although,  with 
few  exceptions,^  the  Solomonic  authorship  wu  universally 
accepted  till  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  even  in  iSSi 
Dean  Plomptie  wrote,  "'No  one  now  dreams  of  ascribing  it  to 
SokMnon."*  There  are  stiQ,  however,  some  works  in  circular 
tion  which  maintain  the  traditional  view.* 

°  *'  PVLBIDSBBa,  up,  WlUWMMUU 

•  Cmbviib,/!!*,  etc.,  sTi,  "  I  do  not  Mc  ilwt  «•  mmit  adrntt  vrsa  a 
|M  Ciwk  bJbieaetr 


DiLiON,  Statin  if  O.T.,  MM  BmUhkt  \m- 
in  liL  7,  aM  (HbtorptiiM  of  the  wfm.  into  tin  DMae. 

*  So  EwALO,  Dbutiscm.  •!».  Chbtmb,  Kbil,  Baf.  Tkaat.,  L  %A, 
«.  a&444- 

*  Ckbvmb,  JA,  etc.,  p.  171,  Coamu,  Damu,  KATSu-MAan, 
■^  191,  Kautckh,  Bitti^e.  B.C  tytit  PLUMPTta,  Smbnd,  M.r.  TiitL, 


ptriod,  p.  sa6,  tvLsa,  KOmio,  Alts.  JaaaMM,  B.C.  io«-7S| 
GalTS,  H«rad  dM  Gnat,  b.c  39^ 

•  SoloMoa  k  Mt  mmii,  bat  th*  wIm,  WMltiqr  mm  of  Dtvid,  Uog  «v« 

/«M«/iB  JSMAliM,  CM  b*  M  OM  sIm. 

WM>  OMOM  M*  ia  jMnMisM,"  L  iC^  U.  y,  9k 
'  Lorna,  Gaonvt,  ale.,  ap.  PtoMnaa,  p.  s). 

•  JML^SM^.  CMnTAte.  "Ths  book  wu  fan—ly  lifniii  la 

•  Priadnd  DotroLAS  is  uaUt  ioMrted  ia  Ut  tMwIstfaa  «f  Kbil's 
A*wt,  t%i|  ibm  W.  t.  9mMm,  m^  te  Iks  Ij/mln't  Cm- 
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Ai  to  place  of  oonqxwitioa,  the  date  an  indflfinite ;  it  it 
eomaionlj  placed  in  Jodaa,'  but  also  at  Alexandria.* 

(c)  C(M[;^«AiMr.— Apart  from  the  first  two  chapten,  the    ' 
book  ill  aaChejme  lays,*  "rough  "and  "disjointed."    "Tha 
daread  of  thought  seems  to  break  every  few  verses  ...  the 
fsdings  and  opinions  embodied  b  the  book  are  often  mutually ' 
inconsistent"    The  theories  fiamed  to  account  for  these  fiuts 
nay  be  grouped  thus : 

(L)  That  th«:  book  was  written  as  it  stends,  and  that  tha 
\mk  of  coherence  and  consistency  either  reflect  the  un- 
certainty and  varying  moods  of  the  auth<v,  u  in  Tennyson's 
JIm  fmu,*  or  that  the  book  contains  a  kind  of  report  of 
the  discussions  of  a  religious  academy,*  or  that  the  mora 
sceptical  passages  are  the  sayinp  of  an  infidel  obieolor,  qnotad 
to  be  refuted. 

(iL)  That  the  lack  of  order  is  due  eithar  to  an  accident 
to  the  MS.  by  which  leaves  were  transposed,*  or  to  the  fiwt 
tfiat  Ui-xiL  were  compiled  from  loose  notes  of  the  author's 
after  his  death.^  This  view  would  explain  the  preseqoe  of 
the  cdlection  of  proverbs. 

(iii)  That  the  confusion  arises  fixmi  omissions  and  inte^ 
poiations  made  by  editors  to  correct  the  scq)tical  tone  of 
the  book.  This  view  is  su(^)orted  by  the  probaUa  analogy 
of  Job^ 

The  epikigues,  xiL  9-14,  especially  13  H,  are  often  regarded 
•a  additions.*  They  certainly  read  like  a  subscriptioa  by  a 
later  ^^and,  (^  John  xxL  S4  f. ;  and  13  t  seems  to  cootnuUct 
tfia  teadiing  of  many  passages  of  the  book.    The  Njactioii, 

*  MowACK,  p.  i9ti  Caavm,  p.  sjl,  Tvtas,  p.  *}.     ' 

*  funanm,  p.  39.  * /*t,  tu.,  p.  win, 

*  MOWMK,  PLOMrrSB,  WlUMMOBB.      *  TVLBS. 

*  BicSBU,  who  alM  hokh  dMt  Ikm  «•  impoftut  MKlorkd  adtBdoa^ 
«f.  alitlMpMMMiapijrlaCMalMinMpfarSokMMiii.  Nstnnlljr  additiaas 
wwU  bsaads  la  tktsttaapt  to  aoartnet  •  oahtraa  wImIo  oat  of  Iks 

'  CasvRB,/**^  sic.,  pi  sa4. 

*  Bkkbli,  Chbvns, /«*,  •*§.,  p.  S34,  NowACK,  PLOMrraa,  &  lei. 
■■.  S-14  M  Mospud  byTylw  w4  Wikkfaow. 

1 
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bomrn,  of  this  MctkM  auri«  with  it  that  of  the  other 
"  B "  pusaget.>  The  dilSculty  u  to  13  f.  is  not  that  its 
teaching  it  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  rest  of  the 
book ;  in  Awe  of  all  appeanmces  to  the  conttary,  Qoheieth, 
Hke  Job,  nay  have  clung  to  his  fiuth  in  God's  righteousness. 
But  15  f.  is  MO/  "the  sum  of  the  matter"  either  as  a  suaunary 
of  the  book,  or  of  Qoheleth's  feelings  u  to  the  subject ;  iMMr 
is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  author  of  the  A  passages* 
wouU  have  spoken  with  the  assured  certainty  of  the  B 
passages  as  to  God's  judgments.  Wu  he  able  to  take,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Job's  attitude  and  that  of  Job's 
ftieods,  without  having  any  raggestion  to  offer  as  to  how 
they  were  to  be  reconciled.  The  simidest  theory  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  the  last  (iii).' 

An  interesting  variety  of  this  theory  supposes  that  the 
Bpikigue  was  added  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  A.a  90,  to 
adapt  Bcdetiastes  for  reception  into  the  Canon,  and  to 
formally  close  the  Canon  of  the  Hagiographa;  isa  is 
transUted;  "As  for  more  than  these,"  f>.,  the  canonical 
books,  "beware,  my  son;  of  making  many  books  them  is 
no  end." 

(d)  CwriJaift.— Ecdesiastes  contains  material  of  three  kinds : 
(A)  an  exposition  of  the  vanity  of  life  and  its  practical  coo* 
sequences ;  (B)  notes  enforcing  ordinary  religious  views ;  (Q 
proverbs  of  a  purely  general  character,  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  included  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  There 
is  no  widely  accepted  view  u  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
book  has  been  arranged,  and  the  varioua  materials  ooa^ 

At,  i.,  it.  Vanity  of  human  liie  in  the  evcr-recuning  qrdai 
of  esistence,  Vanity  of  all  things,  of  wealth  and  luxiHyi 
wisdom  and  toil    Vet  it  is  wdl  to  enjoy  life  as  snU  w  m 


[Bi,  iL  stfa,  God  rewards  wfaon  He  jlmm,  lad 
WHiishtt  the  sinner. 

•  Dr.  tmi  Hmfi  IshsMss  si.  lasc  "Aai  h  mkM  be  wal  la 
aMi  mr  see,  bs  oa  yow  gssrt  sgriwi  ihwi  (ss|rlag4       .     . 
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■  A1k>  ttndentood*  u  •  •tatemeot  of  God'i 
arbitnury  choice  of  one  man  for  good  and 
another  for  ili-fmtune;  "  tinner "  meaning  meidy 
"man."  If  ao  the  sentence  belonp  to  Ai.] 
At,  iil-vi^  All  things  have  their  season.  Vanity  of  specu- 
lation, of  life  under  oppression, 

[Ba,  iii  17,  God  shall  judge  all  men.] 
or  fai  jMlitode.    Vanity  of  superstitious  worships  of  awke. 
It  is  wdl  to  enjoy  life,  such  as  it  is. 

A3,  viL  i-viiL  15,  A  commendation  of  a  sedate  life,  as 
cheerful  as  may  be,  in  fact  of  the  emptiness  and  weariness 
«r  aU  things. 

[B3,  vii.  s6b,  viii.  is  f.,  God  shall  reward  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked.] 
A4,  iriiL  16-ix.  16,  All  that  man's  wisdom  can  see  is  that 
"All  things  come  alike  to  all";  there  is  no  moral  discrimi- 
nation  or  intdligible  purpoae  manifest  in  the  government  of 
the  worid.  It  is  wdl  to  enjoy  life,  as  Cu  as  may  be,  for 
wisdom  is  a  barren  gift. 

[C,  ii.  17-X.  so,  Coilectiaa  of  Proverbs.] 
A5,  li.  i-nL  8,  We  must  labour  in  spite  of  unceitainty  as- 
to  rsraUs.   Let  a  man  make  the  most  of  youth,  before  growing 
years  deprive  him  of  his  Acuities. 

[B4,  XL  9b,  xii.  I,  God  will  jud^  lifiB,  therefore  kst  the 

young  oian  be  mindful  of  his  Creator.* 
Bs,  liL  7,  Man's  dost  returns  to  dust,  his  spirit  to 

God* 
B6k  xH  9-14,   Epilogue  stating  that  the  authorls 
■<■•  intentions  were  good,  that  undue  speculalion  ia 

dangeroast  and  that  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  ia  to  faar  God,  bacanae  He 
wiO  judge  all  tbii«i.] 


•  For  -thy  CnMor."  Hn/mtkM,  P.  HmA,  m.  ndi  MMM,  ••iky 
a*  MdMiood  M  •  %<m  fcr^wife."    iTw  lii.  I  bdoi^p  10  As. 

*  HMwilag  to  Qmmit  M.  7.    Th*  "MMt"  it  aot  hw's  pmowlkv. 
It  tks  #H-  kwiih^  whkli  OJad  n 11     Marfhr  miiwisiMw  ■JJis 


Haft 
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(e)  TUekii^. — ^The  importance  of  Bccloiaatei  lies  in  its 
ocpotition  of  the  vanity  of  life.  Following  up  the  a*Multi  of 
Job,  EodeuMtes  deab  the  last  &tal  blow  to  the  pc^wkr 
doctrine  of  ratributioa  This  doctrine  tiaoed  the  divine 
apjpcoval  or  condemnation  in  material  proqjwritjr  and  suffer 
iag.  Job  showed  that  this  could  only  be  maintained  by  • 
bfutally  cynic  jndg.iient  upon  all  (qtpaiendy)  good  men  over^ 
taken  by  suffering.  But  Qcdieieth  shows  that  this  material 
prosperity  itadf,  wealth,  power,  luxury,  wisdom,  long  life,  is 
**  vanity  of  vanities  " ;  how  then  can  it  be  the  sign  of  God's 
approval?  Further  he  scarcdy  seems  to  have  gone,  but  to 
have  brought  the  matter  to  this  point,  cleared  the  way  for 
anodier  question :  "  How  can  the  absence  of  material  pros- 
perity be  the  token  of  God's  disaiqaxrval?"  Agtin,  Qohdeth 
ignomd,  and  dierefoie  probably  rejected,  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection,  which  we  know  was  abeady  current  m  his  time. 
But  this  limitation  of  his  &ith  enabled  him  to  set  forth,  with 
unique  emphasis,  the  truth  that  man's  present  life,  considered 
by  itsdij  is  unworthy  alike  of  God  and  man.  Such  an  «» 
position  is  a  ooodusive  argument  for  a  future  life. 

The  passages  added  to  declare  the  certainty  of  divine 
Judgment  ptesetrt  to  us  feith,  iriiether  author's  or  editor's^ 
persisting  in  the  feoe  of  overwhdming  diflkulties. 

For  OS  Ecdesiastes  has  two  main  lessons,  both  of  which  it 
shares  widi  the  Book  of  Job.  Fbst,  that  the  frank  utterance 
and  dtacussion  of  objections  to  fiuth  may  be  inspired  by  the 
Holy  9ifiA%,  even  when  the  utterer  can  only  show  grounds  for 
doubts,  and  cannot  resolve  them.  Secondly,  and  more  par- 
ticuhuiy,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  God's  benevolenoe  and 
Justice^  and  in  order  to  emirfiasise  sin  and  responsibility, 
religious  teacbart  an  oonstandy  tempted  to  ignore 

*.  ...  the  weiaht  of  care, 

^     »'    j. .;  JlktX  crusbes  into  dumb  denair 

The  presence  of  Qohdeth  in  the  Canon  of  O.T.  Revdatkki 
reminds  us  that  God's  sympathy  with  His  suArii^  creatioa  is 
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wider  and  deeper  than  we  are  •omedmei  taught ;  its  logical 
•eqnd  is  the  MKrifice  of  Christ 

(f)  Um  I'm  .A^T:— There  is  no  evidence  that  any  N.T.  writers 
were  acquainted  with  Ecdesiastes,  unless  we  accept  Dr.  Paul 
Haupt's  suggestion  that  "Luke  xiL  st-34  .  .  .  (like  Psalm 
cixYiL}  is  evidently  directed  against  Ecdesiastes."* 

(g)  CaHMUty.—Tht  right  of  Ecdesiastes  to  a  place  in  the 
Jewish  canon  was  long  contested,  but  was  oflicialljr  conceded 
bjr  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  A.D.  9a  The  church,  u  in  many 
other  matters,  simply  adqited  the  decision  of  the  Rabbis, 

5.  loot  of  Soigai 

(a)  Date  and  Autkorshif.—Thit  title,  "The  Song  of  Songs, 
which  is  Solomon's,"  may  merdy  mean  that  it  is  about 
Solomon ;  if  it  is  intended  to  assert  authorship,  it  is  merdy 
a  late  conjecture  suggested  by  the  contents,  like  so  many  of 
the  Psalm  titles.  Solomonic  authorship  is  now  very  generally 
rejected.  The  knguage  has  some  striking  characteristics  of 
die  latest  period  of  Hebrew,*  whidi  point  to  a  date  at  the 
dose  of  the  Perrian  period,  or  ev«9!i  later.* 

These  linguistic  peculiarities,  however,  are  often  explained 
by  supposii^  that  Canticles  was  written  in  the  diidect  of 
Northern  Israel  The  mention  of  Tirzah,  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom,  before  Omri  built  Samaria,*  has  also  been  held  to 
support  a  pre-exilic  date.  There  is  every  probability  that  tht 
Unguage  of  Northern  Israd  had  dialectic  peculiarities,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  unlikdy  theory 
that  these  peculiarities  coincided  with  those  of  the  latest  stage 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  These  are  entirdy  absent  from  the 
one  O.T.  document,  which  certainly  bdongS  to  Nortfaera 

^  ymmi  St^JUm  CMM^  Cvv.,  Vo,  89* 

•  TlM  «t  of  tht  pNis  sk  far  'Mtr,  of  SUf  As  ooeifet  of  &■ 


FMiM/M<M,  puk.  tv.  13,  ff.  N«h.  U.  S,  EocL  U.  5  <  mkI  of  't^fij^ 

p(IM|M  ^  QfMK  ^AifMMI. 

*  BODDB,  sod  or  3id  ontwy  b.c  (  Chsvni,  flmmlti  O.T.  CrU., 
ftSSi£iCoaMux,MiM(li«tilHBPniiHiMriiMl:  KAirmai,s.&33s)| 
Kmra,  wriy  piNt-«dUe  pMiod  I  Stkack,  PwrtiMi  pariod. 

« vi.  4.  <^  L  Xtapp  ni.  aj  t,  else  sMMiswd  ia  tt.  Xiagi  as,  M,  I& 
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Imd,  the  hook  of  Hom*.  The  t^piificance  of  Tinth — 
pkaHuitneu— would  luggett  iti  use  u  a  type  of  beauty; 
Tinah  ia  uted  aa  a  woman'i  name  in  the  Priestly  Code,'  and, 
'ir  Tinah  be  the  flourishing  modem  town  of  Tulluzah,*  it  may 
have  been  important  en<wgh  in  the  post-exile  period  to  be 
coupled  with  Jfnisalem. 

(b)  CoMonia'ty. — The  status  of  Canticles  was  matter  of  con- 
troversy amongst  the  Jews  until  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  a.d.  90^ 
when  it  was  definitely  received  into  the  Canon.  Yet,  even  in 
the  second  century,  parts  of  it  were  trolled  out*  in  the  wine- 
shops as  drinking  songs.  The  Churcli,  as  usual,  endorsed  the 
decision  of  the  Rabbis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  became 
canonical  alike  among  Jews  and  Christians  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  was  to  be  used  as  an  allegory.  The  heading  in  the 
Peshitto  Syriac,  "  Wisdom  of  Wisdoms,"  points  to  this  view  of 
the  book.  The  defenders  of  the  dramatic  theory  justify  ita 
indunon  in  the  Canon  as  a  panegyric  on  virtuous  love. 

The  book  is  not  referred  to  in  the  N.T. 

(c)  CmUMSt  aifd  Initrpt  rtrtww.— Cantidea  contains  a  coUec- 
tion  of  poems  concerning  the  mutual  afiection  of  two  lovcn. 
It  has  been  variously  understood  as : — 

(L)  An  Allq(ory ;  among  the  Jews,  of  Jehovah's  love  (be 
Isnel,  by  Christians  of  Christ's  love  for  His  Church,  u  in  the 
headings  in  A.V.*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
original  tuthor  intended  the  book  for  an  allegory. 

(iL)  A  Dnuna;  with  a  full  equipment  of  dramatis  penoosB^ 
lovers,  Uufies  of  the  harem,  first  and  second  dtiitas,  villagers, 
etc  This  theory  has  been  held  in  different  forms,  of  whidi 
there  are  two  chief  varieties,  (i)  The  drama  depicts  the 
loves  of  Solomon  and  one  of  his  queens,*  the  Shulamite^ 
Solomon  assuming  at  times  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 
Thus,  L  i-iiL  5,  Courtship;  iiL  6-v.  1,  Marriage;  v.  a-vL  9, 

*  Nub.  uutL  II,  etc.  ,  .;,*,. 

*  O.  A.  Smith,  Ui$t.  Gmt.,  p,  35$.      " 

,i$      *  Tritkrt,  BuDoa,  Ctat  s.,  qnoCiag  ToMphta  SuhaMi  dL 
,     «  KaiL,  O.T.  tmtni.,  Ei«.  TnM.,  i.  $03. 

*  DauTsscH. 
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Domettk  DHBcultief;  vi.  to-Tii.  9,  Mutual  Sadifaction;  viL 
lo-end,  the  Shulamite  takes  Solomon  to  visit  her  home  and 
fiunily.  (a)  The  drama  has  three  main  characters,  the  Shula- 
nhe,  a  shepherd,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  and  Sokimon, 
who  attempts  (o  win  her  affections.'  Thus,  i.  i-vii.  9,  the 
Shulamite,  in  the  harem,  combats  the  persuasions  of  Solomon 
and  his  wom^folk  by  the  help  of  her  reminiscences  of  her 
riiepherd  lover ;  vii.  lo-viiL  4,  Final  Rejection  of  Solomon  in 
favour  of  the  Shepherd ;  viii.  5-14,  Hai^y  Reunion  of  the 
Shulamite  and  the  Shepherd. 

According  to  this  view,  the  book  is  in  praise  of  pun 
oonjugal  affection. 

(iii.)  An  Epithalamium ;  the  book  is  a  collection  of  songs, 
connected  with  a  Sjrrian  custom,  called  the  "  King's  Week." 
During  the  first  week  after  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
play  at  being  king  and  queen,  and  are  addressed  as  such  by  a 
mock  court,  in  a  series  of  songs  similar  to  Aose  of  Canticles. 
Thus  Canticles  would  contain  a  specidien  of  the  cycle  of 
iongs  used  at  a  seven  days'  village  feast  in  honour  of  a 
peasant  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  latter  being  addressed  as 
"Solomon,"  the  type  of  a  splendid  and  powerful  king. 

Earlier  critics  haid  suggested  that  the  book  was  a  collection 
of  songs,  but  this  particular  view  originated  in  J.  G.  Wetz- 
stein's  accounts  of  the  custom  sketched  above.  It  was 
accepted  and  developed  by  Carl  Budde  in  various  articles, 
and  in  his  commentary  on  Canticles  in  thf;  Kurzer  Hand 
Ctmm.  turn  A.T. ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Comill,  Kautssch, 
etc. 

One  objection  to  (ii.)  and  (iiL) — ^the  absence  of  headings  is 
not  serious.  We  might  perhaps  have  expected  headings  to 
■ong*  constituting  a  cdlection,  and  should  certainly  look  for 
•ome  equivalent  of  our  list  of  dramatis  persome,  stage  direc- 
tiooa,  etc,  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Words  "  of  a  drama.  Yet,  in 
die  present  instance,  their  absence  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
■tand ;  they  were  probably  removed  when  it  was  decided  that 

>  Aoamr,  Davidsom,  Daivsa,  IUnio,  Smith,  W.R.,«ic,Mlo«iiig 
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the  book  ms  to  be  rq^uded  u  an  aUegoty.  But  in  q>ite  of 
the  ingenuity  denoted  to  the  interptetation  cf  the  book  ■• 
a  dnuna,  there  is  a  conapkuooi  abaenoe  of  what  «c  ahoaki 
call  diamatic— the  story  does  not  tell  itself  at  all  clearly.  The 
diamatic  theory  moreover  is  not  supported  by  any  parallels  in 
ancient  Jewish  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  Budde's  thooty 
(iiL)  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  Cicts.  Poaaibiy. 
however,  the  cycles  of  aongs  used  at  village  nuptials  were 
supposed  to  ten  some  traditional  story  concerning  Soloinoa. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  actors  aaaumed  paita,  the  viUagi 
chorus  sp(^  in  turn  for  different  personages,  bride,  brida- 
groom,  etc  Moreover,  the  compiler  of  Canticles  may  hav« 
been  acquainted  with  and  used  different  cycles  of  songs,  so 
that  our  book  may  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  such 
cycles,  or  more  probably  one  cycle  has  been  amplified  boos 
others. 


■».5'^o  v;;y*.i 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ISAIAH-DANIEL 


t.  Qm  Book  of  UMt,  with 

G«Mfml  AnUjni*. 
1.  iMiah  L-usT. 
).  btUi  u>vL-asiji. 
4.  Intradactiw  to  ImWi  bL- 

Ixfi. 


5.  IhUisI.-Iv. 

6.  lakh  IvL-lzvL 

7.  jMwtiah. 

lb  LuMBialiaMb 
9.  EmUA     . 
Hk  DuieL 


I.  Ov  BMk  Of  Intak,  wtth  CtaMna  AMlyrin— Our 
pmoit  Book  of  Iiaiah  it  quoted  in  NT.  timet  under  the 
title  "InUi,"  but  it  if  not  certain  Uiat  this  neceMuiij 
meuw  that  the  whole  book  throughout  was  written  by  Isaiah. 
The  earliest  trace  of  the  existence  of  oar  book  in  its  present 
fonn  is  the  statement  in  Ecclesiasticus  xlviiL  S3-S5  that 
Isaiah  "comforted  them  tha^  mourned  in  Zion,'  etc"  The 
book  fiUb  into  Ave  main  sectiaos:  (a)  l-m. ;  (b)  xiii-ndiL ; 
(c)  xnv.-nxv. ;  (d)  nocvL-xxxiz. ;  (e)  xL-lxvL  The  present 
anangemeot  suggests  that  (a),  (h),  (c)  are  separate  collections 
of  Isaianic  praphedes,  based  on  earlier  ooUectiona,  wiUi 
■dditioQs.  As  some  of  these  additioas,  in  eadi  case,  ai« 
post«dlic,  (aX  (b),  (c),  as  diejr  stand,  are  poet-enlic ;  (d)  is 
an  appendix,  added  by  an  editor  who  oomUned  (a),  (b),  (c), 
tharefbte  also  post-exilic.  Chapters  xL  ff.  (e)" Second  Isaiah* 
ia  a  ooUaction  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  prophecies ;  apparently, 
in  the  time  of  die  author  of  Ena,  It.,  the  Chrondder,  this 
collection  was  not  attributed  to  Isaiah.  Both  coUectioiM, 
kHoodx.  and  xL-lxri.,  were  oomi^eted  alter  the  Bxik^  th* 
exact  date  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  date  of  tli* 
latest  sections  contained  in  each.    It  cannot  be  earlier  than 
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e.  400.  The  And  oombinatkia  of  L-mii.  and  zL-Jxri  ww 
probably  accidental.  In  lonie  litta  Iiaiah  stands  after 
Jeremiah,  EzekieL  If  Isaiah  i.-x»iix.  were  immediatdy 
followed  by  the  anonymous  book  xl.-lxvi,  the  comUnatian 
at  the  two,  under  the  title  Isaiah,  would  be  ineritable.    Q^ 

GENERAL  ANALYSIS 
(AmagMl  aeeonUng  to  Antbonhip). 

Isaiah  i.-zxxix 
"Fint  Isaiah." 
(SwtioM  not  bjr  iMiah  in  lUlki.) 
L-sL  9,  Jtidah,  Ephraim,  Syria,  and  Assyria. 
si,  io-«ft>.  33,  /)>//  Grtmp  of  Lattr  AtUititm, 
ST.  a4-xxiii,  Oracles  on  the  Nations  (including,  however, 
tiie  older y^^fSMKA  im  xv.,  xvi.,  and  the  post-exilic  xxi.  i-ioX 
xxro.sxviL,  Stemd  Grvup  of  Later  AddUimu. 
nriiL-xxm,   Chastiarment    by    and    Deliverance    fron 
Assyria. 
xxxHL-xxtn.,  Third  Grmp  tf  Lattr  Aidititms. 
axxpL-xicxix,,  HiOrrital  Appndix, 

Isaiah  iL-4xvl  .     ' 

"Second  Isaiah." 

y 

xL-lv.,   ^^  Ikultrt-Itaiak^   Exilic,  with  "Servant   passages, 
**t  »-4  (S-7).  **«•  «-«  (7-13)1  l-  4-9  («<»»  ").  ^  iSn 

M    IS. 

hrL-4xvL,  "  lyUa-Istumkt"  a  Odlection  of  post«dlic  propb»> 


s.  tetakL-acnv. 

(a)  /mmA  tutd  Hit  TttOing.  —  Isaiah  ministered  st 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  wu  probably  a  native.  He  wm 
married,  and  two  sons  were  bom  to  him  during  hk 
ministry.  He  ministered  for  more  than  forty  years,  from 
his  call  in  the  year  when  King  Usziah  died,  t.  740,  till 
after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  in  701,  so  that  he  was 
bom  under  Joash,  began  bis  ministry  as  a  young  man, 


■'W™-=^v 
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■ad  continued  it  to  old'age.  The  itory  of  iiis  martjrdoa 
';  Mider  Mananeh  cannot  be  tnced  beyond  the  lecond  oenturjp 
*.a  Like  Elitha  and  Jeremiah,  he  lought  to  control  the 
hoine  and  foreign  ptdicj  of  the  government;  during  part 
of  Heaekiah'i  reign  he  was  the  chief  power  in  the  state, 
and  probably  Heiekiah's  reformation  was  inspired  by  him. 
He  proteated  steadily,  but  without  efliBct,  against  foreign 
alliances,  whether  with  Assyria  against  Syria  and  Israel,  or 
with  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Like  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Micah, 
!fi'  he  denounced  the  fisith  in  assiduous  and' often  superstitious 
and  eren  idolatrous  worship  as  a  substitute  for  a  moral  life ' 
and  r^teous  goremment,  and  foretold  the  ruin  of  Israel 
and  the  chastisement  of  Judah,  but  a  pious  remnant  of 
the  latter  should  be  saved.  These  doctrines  were  specially 
•nphasised  by  tlw  mmes  of  his  sons,  "  MaherahalaMiaah- 
bas,"  "Hasten  booty,  speed  spoil,"  and  " Shear-jashub,"  "A 
remnant  shall  return."  When  it  seemed  that  Jerusalem  most 
be  sacked,  Isaiah  assured  Hesekiah  that  God  would  save 
Hii  rl>eapn--Ctty.'->.^li|h^  followed  Amos  in  recognising 
God's  control  of  foreign  nations  as  well  as  His  special 
interest  in  Israel,  one  application  being  that  Assyria  was 
the  rod  used  by  God  to  chastise  His  people,  and  that 
Aisyiia's  delusion  that  it  conquered  by  its  own  power  would 
be  severely  chastised. 

Isaiah  goes  for  towards  a  formal  statement  of  monotheism ; 

he  speaks  of  idols  as  'tMm,  "nonentities,"  and  empbasiset 

Jehovah's  holiness,  $.*.,  His  unique  deity,  and  His  glocy,  !>.« 

His  manifestation  in  Nature.* 

His  pfMcttcal  teaching  is  largely  summed  up  in  his  own 


•' fa  Mtanii«  Md  iMt  riHOl  yt  b«  Mvsd ; 
b  «)«i«ta«s  wd  oooMcaee  ifaall  tM  yow  ttnmlh."* 

WhedMT  laaiah'a  taadiing  included  the  glowing  pictures 
fif  the  Uemkaic  King,  dte  Messianic  ^ra,  and  of  universal 


*  «4i,  dMpMf  L    H«  doM  not  espfMdy  Muk  iht  U|k  pImm. 

•  1. 1,  se^  ^.  Md  tht  fcvawito  ptaMi^ «  Um  Hety  Om  of 

*   OS.    15,  i^  VH.  4,   9.  ..«.:-■; 
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devotian  to  Jflhovah,'  it  •  qneition  oo  which  critici  «• 
divided.  At  praient  diera  \»  no  dedar*  proof  that  aodi 
idau  formed  no  part  of  Iniah'i  teaching. 

An  important  fieatare  of  hit  miniitiy  wat  hit  ibrmation  of 
a  groop  of  diidpiea,  to  whmn  he  devoted  hiaudf,  when 
fartiter  pohiic  teatimony  Memed  uteleta.*  Iiaiah'a  propbedct 
can  be  dittributed  with  i4>pnMdmate  certainty  betireen  fear 
perioda:  the  yean  before  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  War;/tfae 
Syro-Bphiaimitic  War;  the  la«t  yeart  of  tlie  nwtbem 
kingdom;  the  revolt  againtt  Senmcherib  and  ddivetanet 
from  him.  To  at  thia  deliverance  it  to  tapremdy  impoftant^ 
that  it  leemt  the  natural  and  necetiary  occaaion  for  moat 
'of  the  prophedet  referring  to  Attyria;  bint  the  tcantineti 
of  our  dm  leavei  it  poitible  that  other  critet  teemed 
equally  important  to  tboae  who  lived  through  them.  Sab- 
ject  to  thit  doubt  we  may  group  the  adcnowledged  tectioM 


(i)  Belbce  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  Criat,  ii  s-iv.  i,  iv.  a-6, 
».  i-t4,  vL,  ix.  8-x.  4  (+v.  15-30). 

(t)  In  coonectiaa  with  that  Qitii^  nL  i-iz.  7,  A  l«4* 
ivtt.  I-II. 

(3)  la  connection  with  the  Fall  of  Sanaria,  xxviiL  t-6. 

(4)  Saigon't  Invaaion,  711,  xx. 

(5)  In  connection  with  Sennadierib^  L,  x.  5-t4,  xiv.  14-17, 
tS-]*,  xviii.,  xxiL,  niiL>*  xzviii  7-19,  nb.,  xvl,  xxxL 

(6)  Later,  iL  9-4,*  xxxil« 

(7)  Uncertain,  moetly  713-701,  xv.,*  ivL,*  xviL  ia-14,  siiL,* 
xxi.  13-17.* 

(b)  BuitrUai  Cimimstmmtit. — Itaiah*!  earlier  onniitiy  piob> 
ab^  coincided  with  the  laat  yeart  of  Hoaea,  ^.  Amoa  (bX 
Hoaaa  (b).  The  potitioo  whidi  Itnel  had  attained  under 
Jeroboam  IL  waa  already  teriontly  impaired,  but  Jndah  atitt 
enjoyed  gnat  pwaperity.  Thia  waa  threatetiad  by  the  Jotal 
attidt  of  Reain  and  Muh,  »g«Tn^  whom  Aliaa  tamrad  tlM^ 

>  H.  a^  ta.  a>f .  il  !•«  tic  i6-«5,  bbM.  I 

•  vitt.  lA-il.  '  ■  Q;  OoelMM.  «iriiBUi'kL 
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help  of  Aatjrria.  Inrnel  «m  invaded  in  luccenion  by  UglaUi- 
Pileier  III.,  Shalnuneaer  IV.,  tnd  Saigon  II. ;  the  last  named 
took  Samaria  in  731-1 ;  in  710-19  he  inarched  through 
Philiatia  and  defeatied  the  Egyptiana  at  Rj^ihia;  later  on  he 
•ettkd  colonies  from  the  Bast  in  Samaria,  and  in  711  he 
ianuled  Palestine  and  took  Ashdod.  Saigon,  in  his  later  years, 
■od  his  successor  Sennacherib  had  to  suppress,  by  arduous 
mis,  die  attempts  of  Merodidi-Babdan  to  'establish  an  in- 
dqiendent  empire  at  Babylon.  After  Sennacherib's  accession 
Jndah  joined  in  a  confederacy,  under  the  headship  of  Egypt, 
against  Assyria;  Sennacherib  invaded  Palestine,  defeated  Um 
Egyptians  at  Eltekeh,  and  devastated  Judah.  When  Jenisalem 
«u  at  its  last  extremity,  Sennacherib's  army  perished  by  divine 
Judgment,  and  he  retreated  to  Assyria.  .Fwatiine  Judah  saw 
BO  iBOR  of  the  Assyrians,  but  Hesekiah's  successor,  Manasaeh, 
became  tributary  to  them.' 

(c)  Caniimts. 

L  i-XI.  9,  FitsT  Gkour  op  Isaiah's  PKoraaaxt, 
Judah,  Bprhaim,  Syria,  aho  Assvma. 

i..  General  introduction.  -    ,,.. 

I,  The  title  to  this  collection. 

BdkatU,  the  woidt "  eaaetmiag  Jwkh  ud  JanMslcm  "  ibow  tlwt  tiM 
M  to  wUck  tU*  Ikb  «M  pntod  did  Mt  ineiirit  th*  OiMte  Ml 
■•lioai^  Md  «M,  MbMutltUy,  em  L-sL 


•-JI,  Judah  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  invasion,  be- 
cause of  ingratitude  to  Jehovah.    Forgiveness  is  not  to  be  ^ 
obtained  by  sacriacca,  but  by  rqwntance  and 
The  dooB  of  tiw  iaqienitent    The  purified  ct^  . 

Thli  iMMiaa  IM  bMo  idmlifiad  with  llw  aUMck  of  Mkdk  I 
Wftm  AkM,  or  wilk  Ss— rtwtb't  iaviiio«  in  701.  Tbi  ckuitar  nqr  be 
Mid  •■  aa  kuvUmUkm,  Uemm  of  ks  npnoMMi**  Aonoior.  It 
li  anlNbly  •  eoMidhtiaai  17,  aS,  mm/  bo  •  poU-osilie  nowhuv  of 


iL-^.,  Ifinor  coOectioa  witfi  titl& 
B.  I,  Jenaalem,  its  Judgment  and  final  destiny. 
1L  »-4$  Jsn— lew,  die  oentn  of  revelation  far  all  natkas  in 
the  If  asuhinlc  Em  of  univeisal  peace. 


*•■■'->, 
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Ooem  abo  •■  MkiUi  W.  i->    Piot»blr  taUi  did  mm  bonow  1 
Minh,  ate  Mioh  froai  laWi.  bnt  either  both  from  an  oMer  ftoftttl,'  «r 
the  MCtioa  may  be  a  poat-eziUc  imertion  in  both  Micah  and  laUah.*    Ol 
•a  editor  of  one  of  toe  books  inajr  have  inserted  it  from  the  other.* 

ii  5-iv.  I,  The  doom  of  all  that  is  "  high  and  lifted  up,"  be- 
cause of  the  oppressions  of  the  mien  and  the  wanton  liuuijr 
of  their  women. 

As  Indah  enjoy*  great  ptospcritjr,  this  lectioo  is  earlier  than  the  9fto- 
Ephiansitie  War,  i,t,,  t.  7J& 

ir.  a-6.  The  Remnant  restored  to  a  purified  Jenisalem. 
Pkralleb  with  poet-exilic  literatnre  suggest  that  the  section  is  wholljp 
(Omtm)  or  partly  (DiUnann)  post-exilic 

V.  1-7,  The  bairen  vin^rard  laid  waste* 

8-S4,  Woes  against  sinners. 
I-S4  |iamUel  to  prerioas  ssction,  aad  so  «.  73& 

>S~3o,  Misfdaced  fragment 
Probably,  oo  accouBt  of  refrain  *5b,  ooadosioa  of  is.  S-s.  4,  when  k 
seems  required. 

vL,  Isaiah's  call,  "in  the  year  that  King  Uxsiah  died," 
e.  740,  Visioa  of  Jehovah  and  the  Seraphim.  Commissioo  to 
apparently  fruitless  ministry.    The  Remnant  (?). 

The  diapter  may  have  been  committed  to  writing  later  on.  The  last 
danae,  "so  the  holy  seed  is  the  stock  thereof,"  is  rejected  by  som»*  If 
omittM.  the  mia  ia  eomplete  and  final,  there  is  no  remnant. 

Til  i-ix.  '7,  NanatiTCS  and  utteraitces  connected  widi  the 
war  with  Syria  and  Ephraim,  c  754.  ' 

vU.,*  Isiiah  tries  to  tiissuade  Ahaz  from  alUance  with 
Assyria,  the  birth  of  Immanud  a  ngn  of  the  ruin  of  Syria 
and  Ephraim,  Assyria  will  become  the  scourge  of  Judah. 

Sb,  "  Ephraim  shall  be  broken  wiOin  6$  years,  etc,  is  a  later  gloss.' 

viiL  1-4,*  Isaiah's  son,  Maher-shalathasli-bas^  a  sign  of  .the 
niin  of  Samaria  and  Damastms.  '  '  M 

,  liiL  5-15,  Jehovah  punishes  by  an  Assyrian  bvaskNi. 

V  •  Datvaa,  etc,  ap.  CHSVMt,  /mtrtJ.  it  /$aUk,  p.  13. 

*  Csumia,  Isaiah,  Pufycknmg  SiUt,  p.  147. 

*  So  aBDBieatiy  Dnhm,  i.1.,  who  thinks  the  pasmte  eompossd  \m 
IhUi  tafia  old  1^ 

«  PomOile  •dUofial  additiooa  M«  ii.  j,  <a.  so-sa,  IB.  i<Mi.  i»^  (HM 
of  toOatte  anideaX  as,  sft. 

*  CMaYMB,  DOHM,  H.  G.  MrroMu.      *  la  third  pmea. 
'CksyMaBdDriwiiqeoiai-«S.  -  .tOk.  vii.  t&ini| 
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fiS.  16-18,  Iiakh  it  to  await  the  ruUUment  of  hit  waniinga. 

Tiii.    19-ix.    7,    In  the   last  extremity  deliverance  comes 

through  the  "Wonderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting 

Father,  Prince  of  Peace." 

vifl.  19-is.  I,  b  oUeure,  aaA  is  probsbiy  •  diseoiiiiccted  fiacnwnt  with 
•dUorkl  •dditboi.  Cbeyne'  oooclndc*  thst  Hackmann  it  pcoMbly  right 
fp  rc0uidiiiK  the  Marismc  pssMgc  ix.  a-j  m  post-exilic.* 

ix.  ft-x.  4  (-•-▼.  15-30),  a  poem  in  five  strophes,  with  re- 
fiains,  on  the  doom  of  Ephraim,  before  735. 

is.  IS,  i^  E.  3>  Msy  be  fosses.* 

*•  5-34i  On  Assyria  and  Judah. 

X.  5-37,  Doom  of  Assyria,  the  axe  with  which  Jehovah 
hewed,  because  it  boasted  itself  against  Him. 

X.  a8-34.  Picture  of  tht  dismay  caused  by  the  advance  of 

the  Assyrians. 

Hie  fcraier  tcfen  to  Scnnacfaeriti't,  701,  or  lome  eeriier  Aitjrriu 
lavMiQii  I  the  latter  to  eitbcf,  or  to  llie  fain  iiiq>ind  by  the  Fall  of 
SMMiia,  ;».* 

xL  1-9,  The  Righteous  King,  or  Messiah,  in  whose  time 

even  the  wild  beuts  will  be  at  peace  with  man  and  hia 

domestic  animals. 

May  be  referred  to  e.  734,  lilte  ix.  s-7,  whidi  it  resemblet,  or,  if 
icfuded  fi  the  sequel  to  the  preceding  lection,  to  the  Mune  period  as  a. 
Acoording  to  Chejme,  poat-exiuc.* 

XI.  lo-XIV.  33,  First  Group  op  Sections  not  by  Isauh. 
XL  to-16,  The  exiles  of  Israel  and  Judah  will  be  again 

united  into  a  single  people,  will  return,  and  conquer  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

TWa  pawage,  which  implies  that  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  has  been  carried 
MMJ  captive,  it  often  placed  during^  or  after 'the  Exile. 

>AMrW..p.4S- 

*  or.  I  on  TiHrMv  tf  ImM,  p.  17s  1  ef.  KATSBi-MAatt,  A.T. 
iHM^,  lis*  i>3<t 

*  DouM,  Chbvni,  Mitchbu.  ;  Duhm  and  Cbeyne  read  x.  4a,  "Bdtia 
hss  ink  down,  Odri*  ia  broken,  and  under  the  slain  they  iall,"  which 
Cbsyn*  reguds  u  a  glcM. 

*  Qieync,  Dahm,  and  MitcbeU  nsject  10-13,  16-47,  33,  34. 

*  Bify€hnmi  BtN$,  *  Kautzsch,  AJkA 

'  CuBTK^  l^tfytknm  SiUh  and  Mrrcuau,  (/.  SxiMMxa. 
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■ppflsoiz  to  QIC  preoMinc. 

xiL,  Pnlm  of  pimiie,  appended  as  Epilogue  to  the  Pint 
Collection  of  Isaiih'i  prophecies. 

Vttf  (cacnUly '  rcBtfdtd  u  port-exilic  on  Mooant  of  doM  rcacmbluM 
l»  l*l«  PhIm  ami  oiScr  pQ«.«idUc  Utentiue. 

nil.  i-xiv.  *$,  Introduction  to  Isaiah's  Oracles  against  the 
Nations ;  Fall  of  Babylon,  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  Descent  of 
the  King  of  Babylon  into  Sheol. 

The  bmdilM  in  exile,  the  euMhre*  of  Belqrioa,  ue  to  be  rcetcred  after 
the  captue  of  Babrloii  bf  Out  Medea,*  a  ibnatioa  wUdi  iapUet  eooipoit- 
tion  (taring  the  Esfie.* 

XIV.  34-XXIII.  18,  SacoND  Group  op  Isauh'sProphb- 
cnts.    Oraclbs  against  the  Nations. 

ST.  34-37,  Assyria  to  be  destroyed  in  Judahk  , 

Periiapa  die  con^Mioa  of  %.  $-15,  if  k>,  yas-yoi. 

jdy.  38-33,  Philistines  to  be  destroyed  by  Asqnrk. 

Dwdlle,  "In  tlie  year  tiMtKiBKAhai  died."  iapmfaaUvettorial, 
and  the  bitakiii(  of  the  rod,  whidi  laiaed  the  hopes  of  the  PhWatiact, 
«••  the  deuh  of  an  AMyiian  king,  cither  ShalwncicT  IV.,  jn,  or 
SariDQ,  705. 

XV.,  xyL,  Uoab,  a  description,  on  the  wh<de  sympathetic^ 
of  the  desolation  of  Moab  and  its  dties  by  an, inTadcr> 
The  Moabite  fiigitiTes  are  recommended  to  midce  their  pcMP 
with  Judah  and  take  refuge  thereii 

Theae  chapters  ham  mmieroiw  paialMi  with  Jereariah  iMiL,  and  aae 
riaaihu  in  Myle  to  tlie  Soiw  in  Nnmben  nL  sT-ja  As  they  are  not 
in  the  ftyle  of  faaiah,  it  it  oommooly  lappoaed  tliat  both  Iiaiah  and 
Jcteatiab  adapted  an  eaiUer  propheqr,  poiaibty  written  wlien  Moab 
was  threatened  bjr  JeroboaM  U.  In  zri.  13,  14  laaiah  amtoaaoea  Ac 
falMwent  in  the  near  fntare  of  the  tine  of  writttC  i.*.,  bdbre  one  of 
the  Awyiian  invaiiaM. 

Cherac,  JW/tJknim*  SOU,  reguda  the  tecika  in  ita  preacnt  fcrm  as 


paat.«nlie,  heritatei  whether  to  aicribc  the  original  to  Tss  or  JM, 
ladah's  ihaie,  hie  additions  to  ea  older,  poem,  or  ftagmcnts  ot  hia  nMO  by 
•  later  writer,  are  dated  711 ;  xri  14  is  the  only  part  printed  as  baiah'a. 

iviL  i-ii,  Ruin  of  Damascus  and  Sanoaria. 
Fariod  of  Sjno-Ephfaimitic  War.  t.  734.    Acoordiag  to  Cheyne  md 
fMna,  7  C,  an  addition ;  SUnner,  an  additioa  by  iMiah. 

xviL  1S-14,  The  Assyrian  invasion, «  tempest  which  shall 
suddenly  pass  away. 

Whicfa  IsvMiaQ  anflttlaJB,  Cbeyne.  733. 

'  Ums  in  CasTMi,  /mMditfUim,  $9,  Daivaa,  too. 
*  sai.  17,  siv.  s-^,         *  DaivBR,  /mlmlmttm,  aoi  I 
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xviH.,  The  orerthroir  of  the  Anyrians  announced  to  th* 

Ethiopun  ambtssadora  to  Anyria,>;  701.  ' 

Chcync  sod  Dabm  rcgud  7.  "  At  that  tinM  Etliio|riB  ihaU  b*  oCnd  at 
tkn  to  Jcfaovab,"  ■■  piM-«xitte. 

>^idx.,  Egypt,  1-15,  Jehovah  stirs  up  civil  war,  makes  the 

4vkn  mad,  dries  up  the  Nile,  aiul  deliveis  the  land  to  a 

"hard  lord." 

Tbe  "iHud  lotd"  i*  commonly  renrded  m  an  A^rriaa  ooaqncfor,  ud  . 
the  fumge  hu  been  connected  frtth  the  deCoU  of  the  EgrpHuw  bf 
Sufpm  in  730 1  with  Saraon't  war  againtt  the  Syrian  alUea  oi  Egypt  m 
711  (  with  Scnaacfaerib't  defeat  of  the  Errptians  at  Eltekeh,  701 1  whk 
nariiaddon't  conqnat  of  Egypt,  673.  lliere  i«  nothing,  howerer,  ia 
ttie  nawagB  itsdf  to  toggeit  Aayria  or  the  Iwwlncwce  of  a  fani|a 
famukn.  Jdiovah  Himwlf  tun*  the  ttHxatl  blcMingi  of  Egypt,  Ms 
Uag,  mien,  and  the  NQe,  into  cone*,  tho  "haid  toed"  it  prahably 
a  nMive  tynnt  Sndi  mkbt  natoially  be  an  nttenmoe  of  baiali,  aftct- 
die  ntreat  of  Scnnadienb  teemed  to  have  pat  an  end  to  Awyriaa 
iawttioM :  Eoypt  might  be  tafc  from  the  Amyrians,  and  yat  Mt  Mcapa 
chaatiaeownL* 

t6->5.  The  ConversioD  of  Egypt,  Egypt  hamUed  under 
the  hand  of  Jehovah,  will  stand  in  awe  of  Judah.  Thei« 
shall  be  in  Egypt  five  dties,  one  Ir-ha-heres,  which  shall 
qieak  the  language  of  Canaan;  also  an  altar  and  piUar. 
(matfeba)  to  Jehovah.  The  Egyptians  shall  worship  Him. 
Venes  93-35  rank  Egypt  and  Assyria  with  Israel  as  ths 
Chosen  People:  ''Whom  Jehovah  Sabaoth  shall  Ueas,  sayii^b 
Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  tbe  wotk  of  tuf 
hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance." 

Of  ihia  wonderitd  prophecy,  Robcrtaon  Smith  wrotet  "New  Ud  tkt 
Uth  of  prophet  Mated  ao  hiA,  at  approached  lo  neat  to  tlie  conception  of 
•  wdveM  religion,  let  fne  from  every  tiammcl  of  national  indhridaality'*! 
and,  "The  allioion  to  the  oonaeoated  maneba  i*  qnite  jnmniiatww  wiu  a 
date  nrtargnent  to  the  tcfannation  of  Jotiah,  and  the  accepance  of  ^ 
Dentenjoomic  law  of  wonhfat.''*  Hia  judgment  in  fcvoot  of  lajdah** 
anthnwhip  of  thia  mction  ia  atill  ittongjy  wppotted.*  Bat  thero  ate  Ktioos 
diflicoltiak  in  Ae  ttyle  and  langoage ;  in  the  oontiaat  between  the  attitada 
iowatda  I^ypt  and  Amnia  heie  and  fai  the  rert  of  baiah  and  pn-«iilie 
PfapheeyfOMiaUy;  and  in  theappaient  tefcienoea  to  Jewiih  oMoniea  ia 
Egypt  MM  to  tbe  temph  of  Oniaa.  Thia  temple  waa  elected  in  the  noiM 
ofHeUopoliB  (City  of  the  San),  and  in  the  nc^tbhooAood  of  •  Tea^  «f 

'  *  Ghayaa  aad  Dohm  Rfard  the  teetfam  aa  post-eiiliCi 
•  JViftttt,  i«95,  pp.  336, 436- 

*«/:,  by  DaiviB,  904,  Dillm&nn,  A.T.   TM.,  joi,  Qtma 
^onsca,  ^MaOi  ttmi,  ap.  Cbbthb,  109^  Ooamu,  Knmaii,  tat 
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AMjrrU  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,'  Cheyne  UBgni  the  fwawp  to 

'  I  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhiUaelphas,  and  many  other^  re 

t  poit-culic.   If  to,  the  superstitious  use  of  the  maf9eba  1 


the  Son,  t.  i6a    Hence  Dnhm  dates  this  nuMgc  <,  150^  and  txfUm 

" "  ria,*  Cneyne  aiti{ 

slphi 

^ __  ^  the  superstitic 

Kten,  and  the  term  is  usea  in  a  symbolic  sense. 

XX.,  In  the  year  711,  when  Sargon's  general  took  Ashdo4f 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  go  naked  and  barefoot  three  yean  M 
a  sign  of  the  captivity  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

xxi.  i-io,  Lflment  over  the  imminent  sack  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Elamites. 

Sometimct  connected  with  the  captures  of  Babylon  by  the  AMyriani 
firom  Merodacfa-Baladan  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  but  the  section  pcesupposci 
the  sitnatk»  towards  the  close  of  the  Exile,  and  may  be  assigned  to  flat 
period.' 

xxL  II,  la.  Two  obscure  verses  connected  with  Edom 
(SeirX  possibly  a  sequel  to  the  preceding;  Edom,  which 
prospered  under  the  Chaldaeans,  being  anxious  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  Pall  of  Babylon. 

xxi.  13-17,  Ruin  of  the  Dedanites  and  Kedarenes  (Arabian 
tribes). 

Often  oonnected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Assyrian  inTasioos ;  Dohn 
OMUtects  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter ;  Cheyne  reprds  16,  17  as  IsaishX 
711,  to  whidi  later  passsgea,  604-561,  hare  been  prefixed. 

xxil  1-14,  The  Valley  of  Vision,  Jerusalem  is  besieged  after 

the  defeat  of  the  army,  Jehovah  calls  to  penitence,  but  men 

sou^t  to  drown  care  in  debauchery :  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 

for  to-morrow  we  die."  Such  sin  must  be  piuished  with  death. 

Probacy  to  be  connected  with  Sennacherib's  siege  in  701,  and  not  with 
Sarfoa's  campaign  in  711.  It  may  hare  been  purdy  predictive  at  tlie 
outset  of  the  revolt  agamst  Sennacherib,  or  may  have  been  uttered  dnriaf 
the  war,  bdbre  Heiekiah  had  accepted  Isaiah's  teaching,  or  may  be  a 
retrospect,  a  judgment  after  the  danger  was  over  on  toe  conduct  and 
tempa  of  the  people  during  the  war. 

xxil  15-25,  Shebna,  the  steward,  probably  a  partisan  of 
the  Egyptian  party,  is  to  be  repUced  by  Eliakim,  whose 
subsequent  M  u  also  predicted. 

Connected  with  the  crisis  in  701 ;  34 1,  and  perhaps  19-33  nay  be  latat 
ten  1S-1& 

,     >  So  sabilanliaUy  Hitdg,  followed  by  Geiger  and  Men  (CBBTm, 
httni,,  p.  109  B.). 

*  §^.,  GaiTZ  (ap.  CmvNB,  L&),  KAVsaa-MAaTi,  113.  Kbllnbb, 
" Un-uaianie,*  MrrcHBix,  Skinkbi  "probably,"  Subni\  A,T.  ThmU, 
•la   Cf,  teetton  a  (a).  *  Daivaa,  ao$. 
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xxiiLi  Tyre  is  to  be  overthrown,  but  Kstored  after  seventy 

yean,  to  tnde  for  the  benefit  of  Jehovah  and  his  people. 

Vcne*  1-14  nMT  be  connected  with  the  dege  of  Tyre  bjr  ShalnwncMr 
IV.,  717-723,  or  with  Scnnacberil/i  ompawn  in  Phoenicia,  701.  Vene  13, 
U  nii  u  in  R.V.,  might  refer  to  one  of  the  captures  of  Babylon  by  thie 
AMyiiaiM,  7io  and  703,  but  the  text  i«  probably  corropt.  Ch^tie  regards 
it  as  a  late  section  on  an  Isaianic  basis,  and  Dnhm  connects  it  with  the  de- 
vastation of  Phoenicia  by  Artaxenes  III.,  c.  349,  the  subject  being  origin- 
ally  Sidon,  for  wbidt  l^re  was  substituted  by  an  editor.  Verses  15-18  are 
probably  poat-exilic. 

XXIV.-XXVII.,  SicoNO  Group  or  Sbctions,  not  by 
Isaiah,  Anonymous;  Post-Exilic  Apocalypse  concbrnino 
THE  Last  Things. 

xxiv.,  Earth  and  heaven  are  involved  in  one  common  shock 
of  doom,  the  City  of  Confusion  is  sinj^ed  out  for  special 
judgment,  the  praises  of  the  righteous  are  heard  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

XXV.  i-xxvL  6,  The  thanksgiving  of  Israel  for  the  overthrow 
of  tiie  City  of  Confusion  and  of  Moab,  and  for  the  conse- 
quent salvation  of  God's  people. 

xxvL  7-19,  Prayer  of  God's  people  for  protection  and 
deliveranoe  in  evil  times. 

XXVL  3o-xxviL  13,  Out  of  the  present  irouble,  and  out  of 

the  distress  which  has  befallen  Israel  on  account  of  its  sins, 

shall  issue  the  ruin  of  Israel's  oppressors  and  the  restoration 

of  God's  people.  > 

It  is  genetally  reoognised>  that,  with  Oie  passible  excepdon  of  Isdanie 
firafments  borrowed  m  the  author,'  these  cnaptets  are  not  the  work  of 
Isaiahi  Here,  as  in  Micah  It.-tU.,  compared  with  Micah  L-iii.,  the  im- 
pression made  is  quite  difierent  fixm  that  produced  by  the  adntitted 
wridngi  of  the  prt^et.  Isaiah's  utterances  reflect  at  every  turn  the 
actual  circnmsianoes  of  his  time;  here  we  are  in  a  different  world  from 
that  of  Ptlestine  in  the  ei^th  century  B.C.  Isaiah  was  ooooemed  with 
lodrdi  and  Israd,  and  their  neiehbous  and  enemies ;  here  we  have  a 
judgment  embraong  earth  and  heaTcn.  Assyria  was  not  a  city  state, 
ana  certainly  Isaiah  never  speaks  of  it  as  such ;  here  the  oppressor  is 
a  great  dty,  pooibljr  Babylon.*    In  spite  of  a  nambet  of  resemblanoes, 

'  The  chief  exception  is  an  able  monograph  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  "  An 
oaminatioa  of  the  objections  brou^t  against  the  genuineness  of  Iiaiah 
asiv.-xzviL,"  Cambridge,  i8gi.  Cf.  DaivKX,  ao7,  Chbynb,  Imlnd., 
147  tt 

■  XXV.  s,  xxvi.  5,  perhaps  abo  xxiv.  10,  the  Qty  of  ConfasJon  here  b 
■MMitimes  ondststooii  of  Jerusalem,  Skinnbb. 
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Am  to  IttMMy  «•  of  the  aetaal  wMagt  of  I«kh,  Ih*  gmmi  Mylt 
k  difierent  torn  tiMt  of  IwUl 

II  ii  protebk  that  •  poem  ooMtating  of  sxW.,  szT.  6-8,  u*L  lO-ksviL 
I.  zxviL  la^  13,  hM  betn  wnmded  by  theimertionof  Umcngiof  dwafc*- 
Bring,  ixT.  1-5,  9-ia,  sxvL  1-6,  mzrU.  a-6 1  of  the  prayer  uid  aMdte* 
Son,  szvL  7-19 ;  and  of  the  obicare  puMge  xxWL  7-11.* 

These  etmMtn  ptcrappow  the  immiiieiice  of  hr-reachiag  polkteal 
changea  which  ni^  be  expected  to  bring  deUvenncc  to  bnci,  poaibly 
thto^  aiMJt  loaa  and  tofieiing ;  and  rain  to  iu  enemic*.  Sach  a  litaa- 
tion  exirtadt  in  a  meaime,  toward*  the  cloae  of  the  Exile  t  oti  mom 
exactly,  in  the  time  of  Hagpu  and  JSechariah* ;  or,  probably  daring  tha 
earlier  itage*  of  Alexander's  attack  00  the  Persian  empire.  This  sectioa 
has  been  referred  to  eadi  of  these  periods.  The  Exile*  is  sogpstcd  by  the 
idcntificslioo  of  the  "city"  with  Babylon.  But  the  vague,  yet  detailed 
apocalyptic  picture  points  to  a  later  dale ;  Babylon  was  not  Mstrovcd  by 
Cfnu,  and  the  Jews  still  looked  forward  to  its  rain  in  the  tana  01 
Zieduuiah.*    If  the  "dty"  is  not  Babylon,  but  either  Jcivaleai  or  a 

rbolic  dty  suggested  by  Babyhm,  we  might  follow  Cheyne  in  aiiigning 
sediaa  to  the  eve  of  Alexander's  cooquest  of  Pienk.  Dahm  connacta 
it  with  the  siaga  of  Jerasalem  by  Antk)chua  Sidetea,  soon  after  tha 
aooessiaa  of  Jofii  Hyreaaus,  139.  The  "  dty  "  is  Samaria,  dcstrayad  fay 
John  Hyrcanns. 

The  apocalypae  ia  rcnwrfcable  aa  containing  son*  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  O.T.  passsges  suggesting  a  tesarrcctioo  of  the  dead  and  an  etetnd 
life.  In  XXV.  8,*  "  He  hath  swaUowed  up  death  for  ever,"  implica  that  in 
the  Messianic  era,  lamriites  will  never  die,  while  xzvi.  19  pohts  (o  n 
resurrection  of  dead  Israelites.  Universalism  finds  striking  tipicsiion  ia 
the  statement*  that  Jehovah  Sabaoth  will  prepare  a  leaat  for  all  nalk«  is 
ZioB,  and  there  destroy  the  veil  that  ia  spread  over  Ihasn. 

XXVIII.-XXXII.,  Third  Gkoup  op  Isaiah's  PROPHKna. 

nniL,  xxix.,  The   FaU  of  Ephraim  a  warning   to  the 

priests,  prophets,  and  nilers  of  Jenisalem  of  the  disasters  by 

which  their  sin  will  be  punished.    (The  dependence  of  the 

former  on  inspiration.^    Ariel,  i.«.,  Jerusalem,  is  besieged,  but 

her  foes  vanish  like  chaff.    The  prophets  are  useless,  the 

people  only  offer  lip^errice,   and  are  slaves  to  traditioa. 

Lad  of  fiuth  will  be  put  to  shame  by  the  gloiiet  of  the 

Messianic  era.* 

These  diaptefs  are  coaadlatioBs ;  they  are  panllel  to  the  otbar  pro- 
phedsa,  to  wUdi  they  m^t  almoat  serve  as  a  summary.  As  a  wholes 
th«7  oonaect  with  the  period  when  Jndah  was  planning  to  revolt  i  —  ■  - 


.    *  So  Chktnb  and  Dohm,  t/.  Skinkbk,  /««*wI,  p.  aoj. 
.  I  •  Hag.  iL(-9hSO-«3,Zedi.  L^ii-17.  'SoKaixina. 

V  «  Zei^v.  s-ii.    The  scctkin  is  tefaied  to  this  period  fay  Dnxiumi. 
•  Qaotad  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  54,  and  Rev.  vIL  17.        *  nv.  6, 7. 
'  sxviiL  S}-Sft  if  not  a  htcr  addkion,  may  iatply  that  •ftrtUH 
■MB  asad  iaapirco  gatdaaoa.  *  xxix.  15-34. 
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ScMMdMribk  nijiat  on  help  fitom  Emt,  L*.,  t.  jot.    nvUL  1-6  mt 
havt  bcca  eowpoteJ  JMt  befen  the  Fall  of  SakHurit,  ud  aftcrwanb 


I M  u  ialMdacliaa.  Oa  Iht  othtr  hand,  nrHL  1-4,  ha*  baca  ^id 
to  dttcraiiat  the  data  of  tha  whole  Mfica  of  profiiiecies,  which  have  been 
tfandbfa  awigiiHl  to  t.  jaa.  The  Meiilanir  pictore  xnx.  16-14  >■>  o'^*" 
NfMdad  aa  pMt-edUc* 

TOOL,  xai.,  A  coUecdon  of  prophecies  on  the  foUjr  and  nn 
of  alliance  with  Egypt,  with  which  have  been  combined  an 
apocalyptic  pictoie  of  the  regeneration  of  Israd  and  the  n- 
newal  of  Nature  in  the  Messianic  era,'  and  two  sections  *  on 
the  ddirenmce  of  Isiael  from  Assyria. 

The  intcNtt  in  the  Egvptian  alUance  oonnecU  with  the  arc  of  SaMui- 
cherib's  InTaaion,  701.  Diihm  and  Mitchell  regud  ux.  tt-t6,  aad 
Cheyoe  and  KdlDer  iS-33  aa  poet-exilic.    Ch^na  alw  lejects  sssL 

xadl,  A  pictme  of  the  Righteous  King,  the  qaritual  ra- 

genention  and  material  prosperity  of  the  Messianic  afe,  into 

whidi  is  inserted  a  warning  to  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem.* 

Driver  wgaide  this  chapter  aa  a  leaad  to  the  preeedlnfc  i,4.,  t.  Tos  $ 
Mm  rapida  it  aa  aoatly  baiah'i,  and  partly,  at  any  rate,  the  woek  othia 
eU  ^e.    CheyM  and  CnmiU  traat  it  aa  poat-cxHic. 

XXXIIL-XXXV.,  THimo  Gkoup  or  Sicnoin  not  bt 


xxxiit..  An  ^xwalyptic  Psalm,  in  which  the  Jews,  in  their 

^fstress,  look  forward  to  ddivecanoe  and  the  estabtishraent 

ol  a  Messianic  King,  who  shall  reign  in  peace  at  Jerusalem. 

Tka  atyla,  dM  apoealyptie  ehaiactef ,  the  daaertolka  of  Zte  aa  rigteaoM, 
■Bd  aa  the  "dty  of  aacrad  Mat*  or  "fMata,*'*  the  panlMa  wkk  lata 
,allpoiat  toapoatHodlicdBta.*    Drirar,  however,  (till' lefnak  to 


the  point  iii  Bwarhiriyt  hraaian,  at  wUch,  haria|  accepted  tiihnta 
ftoaa  HaaddaK  he  Made  limh  denaads  on  hiaa,  thaa  breaking  a  coveMMt* 

Bodir.,  The  Doom  of  Edom,  when  Jdiovah  chastisea  tlw 


TW  riaiiiag  oat  of  Bdoaaaa  a  ipadai  object  of  dMae  iMiiee  bspa 
wkklhehaalffityaf  EdoM  tothe  Jewaat  thaHrilof  Jenadem  Heaea 
iMi  aaeliaa  ia  enlic  or  poit'^ailic.* 

>  CuBYitB,  DuHM  (MacoafaMBX  Mrronux.  Chayne  alio  njeds 
aa*U-  Sf  *•  s>-a9i  »!>•  5, 7,  *•  ">  >s.  *  sss.  it-a6k 

*  aa.  87-31,  ««««•  $-♦  *  ♦-•4.  *  Verna  s.  s& 

*  Cbbthb,  DuuM, «.  i6s,  CoaMiix,  KATiaa-MAaTi,  p.  115. 
'  nt,  rf.  &  Kfaip (Tiii.  13-17.  •  Varael 

*  Daivsa  towaidi  doee  of  Edle  on  aecooat  of  fMlMl  wUl  \ 
d.  C,  ate.!  aa  Oobmiix,  Chbtiib,  400  or  ktar.        |^      « 
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xxxr.,  The  wilderaen  ii  turned  into  a  ftuitfal,  wdl-mterad 
fuden,  through  which,  by  a  holy  way,  the  exiles  return  to 
Zion. 

Probably  Mqnd  to  sszhr.  bjr  Mine  aathor.  The  pmllcb  with  latkh 
sL  ft  may  point  to  a  liniilar  date  or  to  dependence  on  exilic  Uteiatwe. 

.    (d)  Ua  in  N.T. — The  commission  to  harden  the  peqple's 

hearts,  vi.  9  f.,  was  a  favourite  quotation  of  our  Loifd's, 

Matt  xiiL  14  f.,  Mark  iv.  la,  Luke  viil  10,  John  xiL  40, 

Acts  xxviii.  t6  f.     The  LXX.  of  vil  r4  is  quoted  in  Matt 

i  a3,  Luke  L  31,  "A  virgin  shall  conceive,"  etc ;  also  L  9  in 

Rom.  ix.  39;  viii.  la  f.  in  l  Peter  iit  14  f.;  viiL  17  f.  ia 

Hebu  ii.  13  t ;  ix.  i  f.  in  Matt  iv.  15  f. ;  x.  aa  f.  in  Rom. 

ix.  37  f.;  xxiL  13  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  33;  xxviiL  11  in  i.  Cor. 

xiv.  ai ;  xxviiL  r6  in  Rom.  ix.  33,  x.  i r,  L  Pet«r  il  6 ;  xxix.  10 

in  Rom.  xi.  8;  xxix.  13  in  Matt  xv.  8  t,  Mark  vii  6  f.; 

xxix.  14  in  L  Cor.  L  19. 


3- 

Tkt  Hittmtti  Afftndix  to  th*  (Mltctum,  i.-xxxv.—hxk 
account  of  Seiuiacherib's  invasion,  Hezekiah's  sickness  and 
recovery,  and  Merodach-baladan's  embassy.  It  n  chiefly  taken 
from  iL  Kings  xviii.  13-xx.  19,  q.v.  The  main  difiisrences  are 
the  omission  of  ii  Kings  xviil  r4-i6  (Hezekiah's  submission) 
and  the  insertion  of  Hesekiah's  prayer  (xxxviiL  9-ao). 

The  dependence  on  Kings  is  shown  by  the  following  &cti : 
the  collection  to  which  the  appendix  is  added  contains  sections 
much  later  than  the  final  compilation  of  the  Bo(A  of  Kings ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  appendix  are  best  explained  by 
supposing  it  a  secondary  work  based  on  Kings,  whidi  h 
partly  abridges,  partly  distorts,'  and  partly  follows  in  the 
form  and  with  the  a<klitions  due  to  the  Deuteronomic  editor 
of  Kings. 

Heiekiah's  prayer  is  the  psalm  of  a  suflerer  who  has 
recovered  from  dangerous  illness.    The  heading,  where  w« 

*  <V ,  sxviii'  *■>  ai'iL  Kii^  xz.  7.  8  i«  oninteUicibl*  ai  it  ttaiidi ia 
iMiah,  an-l  hu  been  misplaced  throwth  the  iniettion  ofHmfclah'i  pnyor. 
Tha  two  "had  Midt"  of  B.V.  an  hMtMotaiiv  ' "  iwUlitliiSi  tka 
vaiht  ai«  th*  Mmc  aa  hi  Kia|i. 


-  ''''■'  ■■'    '■  ■    ■  '■  -  v  ,..  ':^^ 
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■bonld  TOkd  "Miktam  of  Hexekiah,"  and  the  reference  to 
■tiinged  inftrumenti,>  ahow  that  the  poem  hat  been  taken 
from  a  collection  of  pialms,  to  the  editor  of  which  the 
aacription  to  Hexekiah  is  probably  due.  The  language  and 
idcM  are  timilar  to  those  of  Job  and  late  psalms,  and  the 
poem  ia  probably  post-exilic.*  Dillmann,  however,  defended 
die  authorship  by  Hezekiah. 

4.  lAtndaetioa  to  sL4z?L 

(a)  C^mftsitioH  tf  xl-lxvi. — A  variety  of  evidence  shows  that 
these  chapters  are  not  the  work  of  Isaiah,  and  do  not  belong 
to  his  a^  and  that,  with  small  and  doubtful  exceptions, 
no  part  of  them  is  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Exile. 
The  Historical  Appendix  would  be  intended  to  close  the 
ooUection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  as  a  similar  appendix  does 
that  of  Jeremiah.  Hence  the  editor  who  added  it  did  not 
know  xL  ft  u  Isaiah's.  These  chq>teTs  are  anonymous, 
ttey  have  no  beading  ascribing  them  to  Isaiah.  Ezra  i.  i  f.* 
refer  to  Isaiah  xliv.  38,  but  state  that  Cyrus  acted  according 
to  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  do  not  mention  Isaiah. 
So  that  the  author  of  Ezra  knew  Isaiah  xliv.,  but  not  as 
Isaiah's.  Moreover  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  deahng  with 
the  Exile  and  Restoration  do  not  mention  any  piofhtdet 
of  Isaiah  on  the  same  subject 

The  historical  situation  presupposed  in  many  sections,  is 
dearly  that  of  the  Exile,  and  in  others  apparently  still  later.* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
author  is  living  in  Isaiah's  time.  Isaiah  constantly  betrays 
his  interest  in  the  people  and  circumstances  of  his  own 
time^  in  Hezekiah,  Pekiih,.and  Rezin,  in  Judah,  Epiuaim, 
Sjria,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  la  xL  ft  all  these  have  di»- 
ippaarad,  Assyria  and  Egypt  an  only  referred  to  as  matter 
of  ancient  history.  It  is  not  that  the  chapters  /ndia  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Exile  and  Return.  They  assume 
that  Jerusalem  is  in  ruins  and  the  Jews  in  Exile,  and  describe 

'  V«M(  %m,      ■  CHBVMa,  Oowi,  MrrcHBix. 
.     •  ]oo-«sa  <  qf.  M  sL-dviiL,  ilii.-lT.,  hr.-lsvi 
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the  Return  u  imminent  Thejr  would  have  been  oirin- 
telligible  to  Ini>h  and  hit  oontemponurie*.  Profeuor  G.  A. 
Smith  writeii:  -*'It  will  j»erhape  itartle  some  to  hear  John 
Calvin  quoted  on  behalf  <rf  the  exilic  date  of  these  profrfMcies. 
But  let  ui  read  and  coniider  this  statement  of  his :  '  SooM 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  time  when  this  propheqr  waa 
uttered;  for  sinc^  the  rank  of  the  kingdom  had  been  oUitmted» 
and  the  name  of  the  royal  family  had  become  mean  and  con- 
tempdUe,  during  the  cqitiTity  in  Babjrilon,  it  might  seon  as  if 
thKNii^  the  ruin  of  duit  fiunily  the  truth  of  God  had  fidlea 
into  decay,  and  therefore  he  bids  them  contemplate  by  Culh 
the  throne  of  David,  which  had  been  cast  down.' "  * 

The  theology  of  xL  ff.  is  different  and  more  advmoed 
than  that  of  Isaiah.  Isaiah's  theok)gy  is  subordinated  to 
his  practical  message,  but  xL  ff.  dwell  on  the  tranaoandmtal 
attributes  of  God ;  they  substitute  the  Servant  of  Jdiovah 
for  the  Messianic  |Ung,  and,  in  some  sections,  represent  the 
Jews  not,  as  in  Isaiah,  hopelessly  lost  in  sin,  but  as  cfaaifsd 
with  a  spiritual  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
^  The  evidence  of  style  and  language  is  also  strongly  against 
authorship  by  Isaiah,  and  in  bvour  of  exilic  or  poat«stlk 
dates  for  the  various  sections.  These  chapters  only  reaeadile 
the  actual  prc^jhedes  of  Isaiah,  as  a  later  work  would 
nebessarily  resemble  a  well-known  dasnc  of  earlier  times 
on  a  similar  subject  They  are  influeMed  in  the  same  way 
by  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  dw  diaractarktk 
terms,  phrases,  and  idioms  tned  by  Isaiah  are  cither  abaant 
from  or  very  rare  b  xL  ff.,  and  swr  wtnt  these  drngtma 
mtroduoe  a  new  vocabuhuy  and  style  of  their  owa* 

■  ItMk,  vol  iL,  pp.  14  L  '  Calvin  w  I«itk  hr.  j. 

*  Only  two  w  tkiM  illaHntioM  «M  bt  glvia,  «^. ,  «Mbi, "  an 
of  kMi,  oeem  Mvn  timm  ia  L-anL,  aad  ••««  fa  sL  ft, 
wwdd  litv*  bMB  aost  n^lU  in  Um  piihilf  afriail  iMk  Oil  %t  i 
Iliad,  'aft,  •'■Im'*  ooeM*  twwljr^wo  ttaiwla  sL-«Mil„  atw  la  m> 
(MipMM  portiaas  «f  ImMi.  Ofeoant^  thtftmtofMidiiMaMofavMMSS 
li  WHHdstlva,  iad  cm  oaly  In  ascMdaifld  if  MnMhr  sad  sahaartlvily 
MadM.  to  CaavNa,  Utr$dmil$n  t»  ImUki  Daivaa,  MHtmlmHtm, 
p^  ats  ft,  biUi  ("  Mm  «f  Iht  WUe'')i  Md  SKmnMaMi  ^-fani. 
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The  integritj  of  sL  ff.  it  idll  oiatter  of  oontrovenjr.  Driver 
•131*  itatet  that  "These  dmpten  form  a  continuous  pro- 
pheqr,"  and  apparently  maintains  unity  of  authorship^  bat 
admits  that  "Th/tHimuy  unity  of  Isaiah  xL-lxvl  is  undoubtedly 
imperfect,  eqwdally  i«  its  later  chapters :  naturally  the  whole 
will  not  have  been  delivered  by  the  prophet  continuously." 
But  the  tendency  of  criticism  is  against  the  integrity,  which, 
even  apart  from  the  possible  insertion  of  earlier  material,  is 
often  denied.*  Comill  ascribes  xl.-lxii.  to  the  same  author, 
xL-xlviiL  before  the  Exile,  xlix.-lxii.  after.  He  regards  bdii- 
fam.  as,  at  any  rate,  in  their  present  form,  by  another  author. 
Dohm  regards  xL-lv.,*  "Deutero-Isaiah,"  as  a  single  work  with 
wfaidi  the  Servant  poem,  an  independent  post-exilic  work, 
*.  500,  hu  been  interv^vm;  Ivl-hnri.,  "  Trito-Isaiah,"  it 
■nether  single  work,  c  444.  Cheyne  regards  xL-xlviiL*  u 
exilic,  xlix.-lv.*  as  a  poet-exilic  appendix  to  it,  the  indq;)endent 
Servant  poem  being  interwoven  with  the  complete  woric ;  hrl- 
fatvL  is  a  collection  of  prophecies,  450-350.  The  dearest  way 
of  stating  the  fiurts  bearing  on  integrity  has  seemed  to  be  to 
deal  with  sections  separately.  At  present,  evidence  and  dia- 
cosrion  point  to  the  conclusion  that  xL-4v.*  are  exilic,  the 
Servant  passages  an  independent  exilic  or  post-exilic  poem, 
•nd  Ivi-lxvi.,  in  spite  of  some  serious  difficulties,  a  collection 
of  post-exilic  passages  by  different  authors.  Such  reasons  for 
this  view  as  qiace  permits  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
fifpafatfl  sections. 

(b)  Hittmud  CirtmmsUuutt  t/  ItakUk  xL-lxvi. — ^Tbese 
chapters  in  their  different  sections  are  referred  to  variooa 
dates  between  Msnaseeh,  t.  695,  and  Alexander  the  Giea^ 
333,  bat  chiefly  to  e.  549-43  s.  During  549-538  Jennalea 
•nd  the  Temple  were  in  ruins,  and  the  bulk  of  the  peopte 
eiiles  in  Bab]^loaia.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Babyhwian 
empire  by  Cyni%  which  was  deariy  threatened  after  549^ 
Jodaa  aa^4he  Jews  became  subjects  of  Persia ;.  there  was  • 

'  Sixth  Edidao,  pp.  ajo,  S44. 

■  G.  A.  SMrrH,  AuU,  iL  C,  p.  sa 

*  LmI  8«tVMIt  pMHfM. 
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Jewish  commonhy.in  Jadm,*  which  teboik  the  Temple^  b^ 
had  to  maintain  a  constant  straggle  with  physical  diaadvtB- 
tages  and  unfriendly  neighbours.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Jews 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  be  degraded  to  the  lerel  of  and  combined  widi 
that  of  "other  gods."  Nehemiah  and  Ezn  secured  the 
distinct  existence  of  the  community  and  its  religion,  by  buitd- 
ing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  separating  the  Congregatioa 
of  Israel  from  the  Samaritans  and  their  Jewish  allies.  The 
Pernan  government  vras  usually  favourable  to  the  Jewish 
wonhip  of  Jehovah,  but  local  officials  were  sometimes  hostile^ 
and  in  350-345,  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  Jews  were  dis- 
affected, and  the  Persians  oppressed  them-^probably  also  at 
other  times.* 

5.  lifeiak  xL-lT.    Ddn'a  Dwtato-lMidL       :   ^ 

(a)  CfMimti. 

xl.,  xli.,  Promise  of  the  Return  of  the  Exiles,  guaranteed  by 
the  unique  deity  of  Jehovah,  idiich  is  manifested  in  Nature 
and  Providence,  and  especially  in  the  victorious  advance  of 
Cyrus,  because  Jdiovah  raised  him  up  and  aniuMinced  hk 
coming  beforehand. 

dil  1-9,  J^Snt  Sirvami  Pastel. — The  medc  and  gentli 
Teacher  of  the  Law  u  the  Restore   of  Israel 

Dakm  umI  Cbejme  rcpurd  only  1-4  u  part  of  the  ofisiaal  poem. 
Aeeoidiag  to  Ghcsrne,  S-7  >*  •<>  editorial  link  fwinertint  tne  Seog  oe 
tlM  Senaat  with  the  prophetic  ftrnmework. 

xliL  lo-xlviil,  Further  exposition  of  themes  of  xL  t,  De- 

Uveranoe  for  Isnel,  by  the  fiee  grace  of  Jehovah,  through 

His  Messiah,  Cyrus;  Judgment  on  Babylon,  Vindication  of 

Jehovah's  uniqiie  inXj  as  abaft,  Hanuliatku  of  the  gods  of 

Babylon.  ,  •::,.  J; 

hum  hwUaSi,  mubuBkH  Id  Didni  sad  ChsyM,  sn  two  sseliiaw  oa 
idoklty,  sUv.  9-aa,  xIvL  &-S|  and  the  ieriee  of  paMBfes  in  ihriii.,  wMek 
mUamt  Ifract  aa  tieadieroae,  apoatate,  and  Bnbdia*in|.  via.,  l^  1^  4,  S^, 
y^,  ^10,  u\  I«^-I9,  as.  Tiie  hanh  and  nnoualifUd  cweun  of  Ihais 
vwMiia  THV  diflmnt  Ami  the  wrfrthadc  — d  memmim  nlHf  <i  of 

Iks  Ntt of  d.->Mii.  . ,,-;..  ,.,,,.,    ' ,;;;,.  -w-.--; ,':"  ■.;, 

«  (S^onEan.  ^■ 

•  gfC  "IH$ttHtta  anumttmrn'  iallaa  Jaradah,  EaaUal.  Haa^, 


^^    ^,'f^^  f   "  "^^a^ffj 
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dix.  1-6  (7-13).  &«Mh^  Strvami  J\us0gt.—Tbit  Prophet  not 
only  to  Israel,  but  «l«o  to  the  natioM.  (The  agent  at  fint 
de^Mied,  then  honoured  of  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel.) 

V«nM  y-13  are  (omedmc*  rcnrdcd  as  nut  of  the  Serrant  poem ;  7-ia 
fan  OM  of  Oieyoe'i  "  Unki." 

xUx.  14-L  3,  Jehovah  dispels  doubt  and  depression  hj 
assurances  of  His  power  and  set  purpose  to  deliver  Israel 

L  4-9  (10,  11),  Tkird  Servant  Passage,  The  persecuted 
Prophet,  who  shall  be  vindicated  and  avenged.  (The  Servant's 
patience  an  example.) 

VcfMi  10^  II  anotbcr  "link,"  an  appUcatkm  to  later  timci^  Chejmet 
lUkOf  Dtthai  aad  Skmncr. 

11  i-liL  IS,  Exultant  lyrics  on  the  imminent  restoration  of 
Jenisakm  from  its  ruin  and  the  departure  of  the  captives  from 
Babylon. 

Dahm  and  Chaya*  ngui  tL  15,  16 ;  UL  3-6  aa  inaertioM.       1 

UL  ij-liiL  IS,  ^mrtk  StrvaiU  Passage,  Tha  despised 
Martyr  and  His  reward,  Atonement  fat  Israel 

livq  Iv.,  The  future  glories  of  Zion  contrasted  with  her  ruin 
and  humiliation,  Aiq>eal8  to  the  peofde  to  accept  the  certain 
ddiverance. 

(b)  DiUe  ami  Autkankif  of  xl.-xMii.  {afart  fnm  Servant 
J^uuigts). — ^This  section  is  generally  assigned  to  the  dose  of 
the  Exile.  Those  addressed  are  exiles  in  Babylonia,*  to  whom 
a  tpetdj  return  through  the  desert  to  Jerusalem  is  promised.' 
J^vah  has  raised  up  Cyrus,  already  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  about  to  overthrow  Babylon,  release  the  exiles  and 
rriwild  Zion  and  its  Temple.*  The  situation  thus  pre- 
■upposed  points  to  a  date  between  the  conquest  of  Media 
by  Cyrus  in  549  and  his  capture  of  Babylon  in  558.  The 
author  probably  wrote  in  Babylonia.*  His  name  is  quite 
unknown ;  {^  f  4. 


*  lUL  tt,  lUK.  14. 

*  al.  i-it,  aliU.  1-7, 19,  il*iU.  so,  ai. 

*  di.  as,  zUv.  a4-ilv.  3,  alvL  1-5,  lo^  11,  ilviL,  ilviiL  14. 

*  BwaU  and  BoDiaa  aaetibad  sL-laW.  to  a  T«w  wiiiine  in  B0pt,  aad 
olban  to  a  J  tw  in  Jadaa,  SaiMNta,  /mM  xl.-heti. ,  p.  I.  Do  hm,  Jtfia, 
l^wiii^  iiaigni  «i-lv.  (apart  ftw  Sarrat  Pawagai)  to  a  Jaw  in  McwIwni 


J 
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(c)  TImkAm^  9f  xl.-xhiu.  {mpart  from  Stmmf  I^uiagu).—' 
Confronted  widt  the  magnificent  wonhip  of  the  Babxionka 
godi,  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  had  given  Tictory  to  their 
WMshippers,  the  Jews  needed  to  be  reassured  as  to  the 
power  of  Jdunrah.  Hence  a  formal  assertion  and  proof  of 
the  unique  deity  of  Jehovah  as  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world.^  This  proof  rests  partly  on  Jehovah's  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  conquests  of  Cyrus,  and  is  given  as  an 
assurance  of  the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  is  His 
Messiah,*  and  Isiad  His  Servant*  The  result  of  the  wodk 
of  Cyrus  will  be  the  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true 
God  by  all  nations.^ 

(d)  Uit  im  N.T.  «/  x/.^^anU.—xL  3  f.  is  q>plied  to  John 
the  Bi4)tist  in  Matthew  iiL  3,  Mark  L  3,  John  L  sj,  Luke  iil  3-6; 
and  xL  8  is  quoted  in  L  Peter  L  t4  f. ;  xL  13  f.  in  Roaana 
xL  34  f.  and  L  Corinthians  ii.  16;  and  xlv.  33  in  Romans  xiv.  1 1. 

(e)  Dati  ami  Authorshipt  tk.  tf  xiix.-h>.  (afM't  /rtm 
SavMi  Pusagtt). — PHmA  fiat  these  sections  seem  to  imply 
the  same  historiod  situation  as  xL-xlviii.,  to  whidt  ttiiiy  seen 
a  natural  sequel  Judah  is  still  desolate,*  and  a  return  of  tb« 
exiles*  is  promised. 

Comill^  explains  the  acknowledged  break  at  the  end  of 
xlviil  by  regarding  xlix.-bii  as  a  sequel  written  hter  on  in 
Palestine  by  the  same  .author ;  while  Duhm  treats  xL-hr.  aa 
a  single  work.  Unless  the  Servant  passages  are  a  tator 
insertion,  after  xlix.-Iv.  had  been  added  to  xl.-xhriiL,  xL-lv. 
is  obviously  a  single  work;  two  different  authors  would 
■carcdy  have  utilised  the  S«vant  poem  so  similarly  and  so 
harmoniously.  Differences  of  subject,  such  as  the  absence 
from  theae  chiq>ters  of  express  references  to  Cyras,  Babylon 
•nd  the  contrast  between  Jehovah  and  idols,  do  not 
neoesaarily  imply  a  distinct  work.    Neveithelesa  Cheyne  in 


*riv.  t.  'siv.  4,sift 

*  ilv.  ^  14-17.  •  >Us.  19,  H.  3.  H.  ly-M.  s. 

*  db.  ss-«<^  H.  II  (ihMi  sMonliiv  to  ClMyM),  Hi.  11  £  (1 
■i^rtailb  Iv.  la.  '  F^  157 1. 
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the  Poiydirome  iMuah  foUowt  Koaten  in  adopting  t  view 
riflular  to  that  of  Kuenen'i,  which  he  expressly  rejected  in 
hia  IiUrtduttwmf^  and  regards  xlix.-tv.  u  post-exilic,  and 
apparently  the  Servant  passages  as  later  insertions  stilt  If 
•och  a  view  is  adopted,  the  desdation  of  Zion  is  the  mean 
Miate  of  Judah  after  the  Return,  and  the  exiks  are  those 
who  still  remained  in  Babylon.  Certainly  Tioa  is  addressed 
nther  as  a  city  in  distress,  but  still  actually  existing,  than 
as  ruined  and  uninhabited.  Cheyne  excludes  authorship 
by  the  author  of  xL-xlviiL  by  suggesting,  doubtfully,  the 
date  43s. 

The  teadiing  of  these  sections  is  substantially  included  in 
diet  of  xL-xlviil,  the  tendency  is,  however,  to  dwell  on  the 
secular  dominion  rather  than  the  spiritual  influence  of  Israel, 
•od  liv.  17  qwaks  of  the  "servants  "  instead  of  the  "  Servant 
of  Jehovah." 

In  N.T.  lit  ,5  is  quoted  in  Romans  ii.  S4 ;  lil  7  in  Romans 
I.  15 ;  lii.  II  in  iL  Corinthians  vi.  17 ;  the  promise  made  to 
the  restored  Jerusalem  in  liv.  i  is  applied  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  in  Galatians  iv.  a? ;  liv.  13  is  quoted  in  John  vi  45 ; 
Iv.  3  in  Acts  xiii.  34. 

(f)  Tki  SirvttiU  i^/tkfoaM,  xHi.  1-4  (5-9X  *^**-  t-^  (7-ijX 
L  4-9  (10,  11),  Si.  li-HiL  IS.* 

A  certain  connection  can  be  shown  between  these  sections 
■ad  their  contexts,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  verses  in  brackets  bdong  to  the 
Servant  passages,  or  to  the  main  portion  of  xL-4v.,  or  are 
editorial  links  compoenl  to  connect  the  Servant  passages  with 
die  context  Yet  these  passages  stand  out  from  the  surround- 
ing material;  the  connection  would  be  improved,  and  the 
whole  woold  be  more  homogeneous  if  they  were  removed. 
Sbewhere  ^  Servant  is  clearly  a  title  for  the  actual  Israel, 
there  is  scarcely  an  approach  to  personification;  here  the 
Servant  is  either  an  ideal  person,  or,  even  if  still  Israel,  Israd 
pataonUled  as  %  Xmdbm  aad  propliet  of  Revelation,  and  a 

'flPM*      *  The  vmts  ia  bneinii  an  psriav*  ••'"■'■■y  1 4^- 1*)^ 
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martyr  (?  for  the  world).  The  miniftry  to  all  nations,  and  tfat 
vicariotu  atonement  of  the  sufferii^  of  the  righteous  *  are 
characteristic  of  these  sections. 

The  contrast  has  been  explained  m  follows :  (L)  The  author 
used  an  earlier  poem,  possibly  composed  by  himself;  (ii.)  the 
sections  were  written  in  the  ordinary  way  as  part  of 
xlviii^T.,  and  the  contrut  is  a  literary  device  of  the  author  to 
produce  a  dramatic  effect ;  (iii.)  the  sections  are  parts  of  a 
separate  poem,  which  were  combined  by  an  editor  with  the 
rest  of  xlviiL-lv. 

The  Servant  in  these  passages  hu  been  expUined  as  Ivad 
personified,  either  actual,  purified,  or  ideal,  or  the  righteous 
kernel  of  the  people,  or  the  genius  of  the  nation ;  as  deacrib> 
ing  or  based  upon  the  experiences  of  Jeremiah,  of  some  post- 
exilic  scribe,  or  some  otha  martyr;  as  personifying  the 
prophetic  order;  or  as  a  prediction  of  a  future  Prophet  or 
Redeemer.  In  any  case,  the  prophecy  received  its  only 
adequate  fulfilment  in  Christ ;  as  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  writes : 
"We  .  .  .  assert  what  none  but  prejudiced  Jews  have  ever 
denied,  that  this  great  prophecy  .  .  .  wu  ftilfiUed  in  One 
Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  achieved  in  all  its  details  by 
Him  alone."* 

If  these  sections  are  from  an  independent  poem,  the  Servant 
would  seem  to  be  a  person ;  the  picture  can  scarcely  be  a 
mere  descjription  of  past  history,  though  som^  features  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  experiences  of  a  prophet,  possibly  Jeremiah 
or  even  the  author  himself.  But  if  the  sections  were  written 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  author  as  their  context,  the 
Servant  will  rather  be  Israel,  in  some  sense,  as  elsewhere  in 
xL-lv. 

In  N.T.,  the  Servant  is  constantly  identified  with  Christ;. 
^.  xlii.  1-4  with  Matt  xiL  17-11 ;  xlix.  6  with  Acts  xiiL  47*; 
liL  15  with  Rom.  xv.  si ;  liil  i  with  John  xii.  38,  Rom.  x.  16; 

*  aHL  1, 4,  (lis.  9.  liii-  S-ta.  '  iMkh  xl.-lxvi ,  p.  a«y. 

*  At  lint  light  P>ul  ud  Bunabai  Mem  to  idcntiiy  themMiTct  witli  Ih* 
ScrraDt  (  but  icaUy  the  quotation  is  OMit  gracmily  to  JaMify  tlM  othr  of 
Christ's  Goi|mI  to  th*  0«atil«. 
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lUL  4  with  Matt  viiL  17,  i.  Peter  iL  34  ff. ;  liiL  7  f.  with  Acts 
viiL  3s  t;  liiL  is  with  Luke  xxiL  37,  Hek  a.  aS.*  Cy,  «1k> 
xUx.  8  with  iL  Cor.  vL  a. 

6.  iMiak  M.-lx?L    dHdoi'a  Trtto-Iniah.) 
IvL  1-8,  Proadytes  and  Eunuchs  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Jehowdi's  people,  on  condition  that  they  observe 
the  Sabbath ;  "  for  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer 
tor  all  peoples."*    More  exiles  shall  yet  return. 

The  existence  of  the  Temj^e  and  the  implied  retnni  of  mim  eiiks 
point  to  ■  pott-exilic  dnte.    The  keen  intcreet  in  the  Sebbuh  hu  no 
paiaUd  in  xL-W.,  bat  nejr  oonnect  with  Mefaemiah't  enfotdog  of  the  ' 
otwr»Mice  of  the  Sebbath.*    If  to,  we  may  date  e.  444.* 

Ivi.  9^vil,  Demmdation  of  the  Jewidi  rulers,  and  of  the 
immofal  superstitions  of  their  neighbours,  promise  of  ultimate 
foigiveness  and  deliverance  to  the  humble  and  penitent 

The  refewHcei  to  ralei*  and  wonhip  at  hi^  plaoet  p<rint  to  oompoailioa 
la  PakMiae.  The  pacallels  in  the  earlier  prophets  to  thew  pictures  of 
goremment  and  religion  bare  often  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  ItL  9  IviL 
II  or  13  is  borrowed  from  a  pte^eidUc  prophet*  OiCTne,  however, 
points  oat  that  the  pictore  soil*  equally  well  the  low  material  and  spiritual 
•late  of  the  Jews  bdorc  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah,*  and  his  examination  of 
Aa  bagusM  and  the  literary  paiallels  leads  him  to  asricn  IvL  o-lviL  13a 
to  that  period,  the  idolaters  being  the  Samaritan*.'  He  reguds  ijb-ai 
as  a  kler  work  by  a  diflerent  awhor. 

IviiL,  The  True  Fast  and  the  True  Sabbath. 

The  marks  of  time  in  this  chapter  are  not  dedsive,  but  its  position  in 
the  book,  and  the  paiallels  to  Ivi.  1-8  and  Zedwriah  viL  1-14  point  to  a 
poM-«iiUc  date. 

Ux.  i-isa,  Denunciation  of  the  Jews,  followed  by  their  un- 

waeitcd  confession  of  sin. 

Hef*  agsin  lix.   3-1$  is  often  renrded  as  Dre-exilie*|  the  section 
pHea  at  bast  autonomy  in  Judah,  and  cannot  wdl  be  exilic.    The  sodal 

wraag.dalnc  is  sfanihr  to  that  denoiwced  by  Isaiah  and^eremiah.    But  the 


iaipHee  at  bast  autonomy  in  Judah,  and  cannot  wdl  be  exilic.  The  sodal 
;  is  sfanibr  to  that  denounced  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  But  the 
is  to  Nehemiah's  tunfMsimi  on  behalf  01  Israel,  and  to  the 
rnnfssslnB  of  the  eongiention  under  Ena  and  Nehemiah,*  and  poinu  to  a 
date  In  thai  period.** 


>  Maihav.alissmisveading. 

*  Qaotod  Matt.  sxL  13,  Marii  sL  17,  Lake  sis.  46. 

*  lUb  I.  31,  xiiL  is-is.  *  So  CmTMB. 


*  Rtsbsl  (Kaatsaa),  Coamu,  p.  16a,  Daivta,  p^  S44,  "It  is- 
MBMBlly  aUowud  ...  that  thay  were  written  orWinatty  in  the  age  of 
Jiiimiin  "  *  80  abo  SuNiiBa.  '  So  Duhm. 

*  nuvaa.  p.  844,  "gMwaUy  allowed." 
,131  NeT    '    ' 


*  Ima  a.  a,  13 1  lieh.  L,  is.  a,  33. 

**  CmtinH  DoRMi  SiuiiNBa, poit-asilia,  yt,  an pMha^aaadditiim, 
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'%(.  t5b-ai,  JdMTth  puts  on  the  Amour  of  Righteonamn 
to  deliver  ImeL  In  vene  a  i,  His  Spirit  and  Revelation  sbaO 
always  abide  in  Israel. 

Pumllel  to  Inii  1-6  ;  CbcTne,  t.  43a,  vctie  ai  aa  additka.  V<nM  7  t- 
Sn  quoted  Roout  UL  15  £ 

Ix.-IxiL,  The  weahh  and  power,  the  q>Iendoiir  and  glory  of 
Zion,  when  Jehovah  raiaes  her  (iom  her  low  estate. 

Tbit  MCtioii  b  Uke  sL-ilviiL  in  ttyle  •»)  spirit,  bat  mamUci  riis.-lv. 
■till  more  doeely.  It  mif^it  poMiUy  be  •  dctadied  ponioa  of  dtlMt 
poem.  But,  thongh  the  tttiwtioa  dcaoibed  wtkj  b«  esphioed  m  that 
of  the  Eiile,  it  it  oMte  nattinl  to  undentuid  that  Zioa  aad  the  Tempi* 
an  actaally  in  exiatenee.'  The  dcaolatioo  lefm  to  the  povertjr-ttrickca 
Mate  of  the  meagre  popolation  before  the  coming  of  Nenemiah.  Mora- 
over,  the  tendency  to  letrel  in  pictures  of  material  wealth  and  powet 
has  developed  beyond  that  of  alix.-lv.  Hence  Chcyne  rcnids  lx.-liii.  a* 
eompoeed  under  the  inHaence  of  xlix-lv.;  bd.  1-4  and  bm.  i  being  i«ita« 
don  of  the  Servant  pasmgcs,  and  IxL  10  a  separate  piophecy  to  be  plscad 
at  the  end  as  "Zian's  Response." 

In  M.T.  UL  I  £,  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  vpaa  me,"  etc.,  ia appBad 
to  Oirisl  b  Lake  iv.  It  C 

bdii.  1-6,  Vengeance  on  EdooL 

Aialleltolii.  isC,aBdnaiv.}  paohably  coaaaeta  with  aoia  eataatioplM 
whidi  beMl  Bdom  after  the  Biila.* 

buit.  7-hdv.,  Israel,  in  deep  distreaa,  and  acknowledging  its 
sin,  recalls  Jehovah's  former  goodness,  and  appeals  to  Him  to 
renew  His  mercy.  He  is  their  Father,  their  Redeemer,  before 
Him  they  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  It  is  He 
who  baa  caused  them  to  err,  and  hardened  theb  hsaits.  None 
have  called  on  His  name,  because  He  hid  His  free  ftom  them, 
and  delivered  them  into  the  power  of  their  guilt*  City  and 
Temple  are  in  ruins,  will  He  not  relent  t 

The  stataaseat*  that  the  holy  dlisa  aad  Zioa  an  a  daaohlian,  that 
tha  Tempi*  haa  been  baiat,  sseaw  to  show  that  thsae  chapian  an  eaflie. 
The  sitaatioa  faapUad  is  similar  to  tlwt  in  Laaienlatinns,  oaly  than  ia 
BO  awwtinw  of  a  captivity,  aad  the  toa*  is  Ism  safaasissiva.  It  sairiM  hava 
basa  writtaa  fa>  Jodah  towards  the  doae  of  the  Osptivity.  Bat  UB.  ll 
atatea  that  God's  people  had  oaly  pnmimM  the  laa^  or,  it  may  be,  Zioa, 
a  Httk  whOa,  mUeh  woald  not  apply  to  tft.  W«  kaow  of  ao  laUr 
oaeaskm  witkia  the  possibts  dataa.  when  the  Taa^da  was  bant  t  bat 
or  iafaimatioa  is  so  aanty  that  saca  a  calastniiba  m^gtt  kstva  happswa^ 
aad  lait  BO  daar  tnea  ia  Hsiaiy.  Chma  aManons  aa  aaspstad  oeeaiisaa 
of  thaae  dissalara,  dm  pamaamoMof  AatiodMa  Epiphansa  aad  tha  pasiad 


of  dismm  bsfcn  the  oeashm  of  MdMariah.  bat  maiaiaiaa  that  this  faomhif 
asoat  hav«  taken  place  onder  Artaaarsea  Ochns,  t.  jja    Dnhm  eiplaiBS 

IrfLfkia        •C«BVNB,43S?.        •farflLiCf.        *  fadv.  m      • 
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dMteohtiMiof  eiiyMidtMMpleMllie«hidti«NMhartlMMckip  lit, 
Ik*  MW  dqr  Mtd  iMfiplt  btiaf  inond  m  b— ith  nadM.  Evw  if  odlie, 
Ike  McdM  it  w  difloMl  in  ipirit  fram  sL-ltr.,  tiM  tiwy  can  leuedy  bt  fey 
tka  MM*  uthor.     In  N.T.  Isiv.  4  ii  qaotad  ia  L  Corindiiuit  iL  9^ 

fanr.(  Jdiovah  iowigamtM  new  hmvcM  and  *  new  auth,  and 
a  ne^  dispei|iation  in  Jenualem,  from  which  wpendtkms 
kkdalen  (?  the  Samaritani)  shall  be  excluded,  while  Hit 
aarants  shall  prosper. 

OAm,  bat  iaaprobidjly,  b«ld  to  bo  ik«  mwwm  to  hdii.  T-Mv.  Th* 
flhaptcr  MMM  to  nelonr  to  a  tiae  when  tlie  opporitiaa  of  puttM  within  the 
aownonity  pmied  fiaellv  into  fcrowl  difiiiaa  into  dirtiiiet  bodiM.  It  nay 
vwy  well  cowMct  with  the  inal  aevennoc  aadcf  Ena  and  Nehaaiah  of  the 
eoaaMptiaB  bom  the  Sawaritana  and  their  adhannlt.' 

Ui  n.T.  htr.  I  ii  qnotcd  Romaai  x.  10 1 

bnri.  1-5,*  Anottier  contrast  of  the  true  worship  with  super- 
stition, btroduced  bjr  the  declaration  that  Jehorah  needs  no 
earthly  Templ&* 

Ekhar  a  wanting  to  the  Jewa  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
leMoied  Teatple  1  or  a  praieat  againM  the  boildiag  of  any  tcaple,  peihapi 
•  pekaiic  agunat  Haggd  and  SSeehariah  1  or,  omdi  oMfe  ptobahly,  a  an- 
laat  agaimt  an  eariy  aniecofded  prapoeal  to  build  a  aehiMatie  SaaanAsB 
ttmftt,  erninerting,  aa  3-s  riwws,  with  the  «aM  oWa  as  bet.,  pathapa  u  • 
iMetalata.* 

IaAcUTiL49f..l>*L  I.  "  What  hoMe  woidd  jre  bnild,'' etc..  ii  need 
bjr  Stephen,  defaidiag  hioMelf  againat  a  cham  of  Mying  that  Jeaaa  would 
deattoT  the  teeiple,  to  thow  that  the  Moat  Hi^  dwelleth  not  in  teaiplea 
laid  wnh  handa.   Hii  indignant  andience  teem  to  have  at  once  eat  tbort  hit 


ben.  fr->4,  Jerusalem  exalted,  the  nations  chastised,  those 
■tin  in  exile  brought  home,  and  m  13  (.,  the  regular  obaerranoe 
of  new  moons  and  sabbaths  by  all  mankind,  the  carcases  of 
sinners  burning  publicly  for  ever. 

The  eUmaz  of  Ixv.-lsvL  5  and  of  die  tame  period  1  si  £  majr  It 


•ddiiiaB.f   Vewe  84.  the  |erm  al  thrfdoetriy  of  Oehinna,  the  fkm 


«f  dM  hM.  it  Mktmi  to  ia  Ifaik  k.  43  f.,  "  U  ity  head  oiipd  tia^" 


(a)  Tht  ■/><f>A»/.— There  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuinrconnee- 
lloa  of  the  balk  of  the  book  with  Jeremiah.*    He  bdonged 

*  Cnbtmb.  *  TowUchCkljmeaddt  17,  ila. 
•Q^.JehBi«ia4.  V 

*  Oaanm,  43aM  DtniM  t  Maraa,  MwMikmv^it/miml»mm,  p>  99. 
■  DoHM,  CnavNB,  Skinnxb. 

*  Par  crMeal  qucttiom  tee  (c)  CtmfuMm  and  (e)  Omtmti  Mdar  ths 
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to  a  prietUjr  fiMBiijr  at  Amthoth,  tfarae  niltt  noith  of  J« 
Mkm,  but  he  '^nf-itiMf  bii  minktijf  in  the  aqitad.  He 
rraniiied  unmamed,  at  the  coamand  of  Jehovah.  In  dM 
thirteeoth  year  of  Joiiah,  6t6,  whUe  itiU  joaai^  he  waa  caUad 
to  be  a  prophet*  Hence  he  was  born  under  Manaweh,  and 
grew  op  wider  the  reaction  afunst  Iaaiah%  teachmg,  Ap- 
parently this  reactionary  wonhip  had  eetahiiihed  ita  dafan  to 
represent  the  ancient  fiuth  of  Isrul,  and  ma  lanerally  qiheld 
by  the  authorities  in  church  and  state,  for  Jeremiah  b  osaaBy 
hostile  to  all  authorities,  princes,  prophets,  and  priests.  His 
earlier  ministry  and  that  of  Zephaniah  were  doubtless  anoog 
the  influences  which  led  to  the  reforms  of  Joeiah  and  the 
establishment  of  Eteuteronomy.  From  6s  i  to  608,  Jeremiah, 
most  esceptionally,  may  have  been  in  sympathy  with  die 
ruling  powers.  But  Joaiah's  defieat  and  death  at  Megiddo 
must  iwve  seemed  the  divine  rqmdiation  of  Denteronooqr 
and  Jeremiah.  The  Egyptian  party,  also  that  of  religioiis 
reaction,  regained  its  supremacy  at  the  appointment  of 
Jehoiakim  by  Nedio,  and,  with  brief  escqitions,  retained  it 
to  the  dose  of  the  monardiy.  Throu^iout  this  period 
Jeremiah  defied  princes,  priests,  and  prophets  alik&  He  did 
his  best  to  baflk  the  pro-Egyptian  policy  of  the  government, 
to  purify  social  life  and  the  administration  of  juMice,  and  to 
reform  rdigious  ftith  and  worship,  but  with  little  extsraal 
success.  As  his  hopes  of  winning  the  people  dwindled,  his 
threats  of  punishment  hardened  into  the  unqualified  predii^ 
tion  of  the  ruin  alike  of  Tem|de  and  dty.  He  waa  universaHf 
unpopular ;  the  people,  misapplying  Isakh'k  teaching,  dung  to 
the  Temple,  as  the  infiUlible  palladium  of  the  dty.  Whea 
Joemiah  foretold  its  ruin,  he  barely  esoqwd  withiiis  life.  At 
another  time,  his  opponents  replied  to  his  threats  by  beating 
him  and  putting  him  in  the  stodu.  In  Jehoiakim  himseU^  A» 
prophet  found  an  able  and  ijetermined  opponent,  but  Zeddriah 
was  a  hdpless  tod  b  die  hahds  of  the  stranger  party.  Jev*. 
miah,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  princes  of  the  Egyptian  jfutf 
with  their  hirsUng  prieals  and  prapha^  on  the  other,  singglad 
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tmeAf  far  the  onrtral  of  dM  Uni.  Hb  cowdmce  incUlwd 
Ud  to  Jevenkht  birt  hk  oomit&oe  dadded  b  fiivoiir  of  the 
piaow.  A*  Jadah  beoune  oommitted  to  the  hopelen  contest 
widi  Nebuduulaetiar,  Jeremkh  proclumed  the  uicoeM  of 
the  eoemjr,  uiged  the  king  to  tubnit,  and  decland  duu  nfety 
could  only  be  found  in  deMrttng  to  the  besiegen.  He  «m 
iiqiriioned  m  «  fnilor,  and  was  only  aaved  by  the  tafdy 
imarfewace  of  the  king  from  being  ttanred  to  death.  Re- 
laaaed  by  the  Chaldeam,  after  the  tack  of  the  dty,  he  thiew 
h  Ua  lot  with  the  Jem  left  in  Jndah,  bat  was  carried  down  by 
them  to  Egypt  When  we  bst  read  of  him,  he  is  still  ei^aged 
in  his  lifetaig  laak  of  rdwking  and  threatening  his  fidknr- 
oonntrymen.  There  are  conflicting  traditions  as  to  his  death ; 
Teitnllian'  states  that  the  Jews  in  Egypt  stoned  bin  to  deadi, 
which  seens  very  probable.  According  to  the  Jews  he 
«Mapod  to  Babylon  and  died  there.* 

(b)  OtttHitU  CSrcwMfAMM.— Under  Manassdi,  Judah  was 
mbjjsct  to  Assyria.  But,  about  the  time  when  Jeremiah  began 
Iriii  aalnistry,  638,  western  Asia  was  overrun  by  Scythian 
hoidaa.  These  served  the  prophet  in  his  early  utterances,  as 
die  origbMd  of  the  invader  from  the  north,  who  shouki  be 
the  instrument  of  Jehovah's  chastisement  of  his  people. 
Asanrfaanipal,  the  last  g^eat  Assyrian  king,  died  in  6s6.  From 
that  date  the  power  of  Assyria  dwindled  rapidly ;  the  Syrian 
Itatea  and  Israd  had  been  crudied ;  so  diat  Judah  was  for  a 
tfane  the  strongest  power  in  Palestine,  and  Josiah  eitended  his 
•ntborky  over  part  of  Ephraim.  Meanwhile  BabykM  was 
■BrandBsing  itaelf  at  the  eipense  of  Assyria,  but  its  daim  to 
auprenwcy  was  challenged  by  Pbaraoh-Nec^  who  mardied 
throui^  Palestfaie  on  his  way  to  the  Eiyhntfes.  Josiah 
oppoaed  him,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at  llegkktok  609. 
Later  on  Nedio  (^Msed  Jehoahas,  and  made  Jehoiakim 
kkig.    Thus  for  a  time  Judah  iqu  entirely  controlled  by  the 
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Igjrp^kn  anli-praiilMtfe  putjr.  It  «n  pniwbly  after  Ninmdi 
had  bean  captured,  and  the  Aaiynan  empire  overthrown  bjr  tba 
Madas  and  Babykmiana,  e.  606,  that  Necho  was  defeated  bjr 
Nebochadnenar  at  Carchemiah  in  605,  and  thenceforwaid 
wmeMi  Asia  lay  at  the  diqxMal  of  the  odnqoerar,'  -who  soon 
estabHshed  his  authority  in  Palestine.  Yet  the  tact  of 
Jehoiaiuni  enabled  him  to  retain  his  throne  and  persist  in  a 
pio-B|yptian  poliqr,  even  while  professing  loyalty  to  Babyloti. 
He  died  just  in  time  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Nebudiad- 
Mssar,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoiachin,  and  the  beak 
of  the  population  were  carried  away  captive.  Although  hia 
suooesaor,  7sdAi»h,  Jehoiakim's  Iwother,  was  tfie  nominee  of 
Nebochadnessar,  he  cither  could  not  or  would  not  control  the 
party  of  revolt  against  Babylon.  The  disloyalty  of  Judah  pio- 
vokad  i|  fraah  Chaldean  invasion  and  siege  of  Janisalan ; 
Phaiaoh  Hophra  advanced  to  its  idief,  but  retreated;  tba 
riage,  whidi  had  been  nised  for  a  time,  was  resumed,  the 
dty  taken  and  tucked,  the  king  with  his  court  and  most  of  tba 
people  carried  away  captive.  The  attempt  to  form  a  new 
oonmunity  was  frustrated  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  a 
Jawidi  prince  acting  as  governor  for  the  Chaldeans;  acd 
OMMt  of  the  remaining  Jews  fled  to  Egypt  There  is  evideaea 
that  Nabuchadneisar  invaded  Egypt,  t.  56I,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  idgn  of  Amasia. 

{c)  Ct0iftiUiom. — In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehofaikim,  Jereeaiali 
didalad  to  Baruch  all  his  prophecies  against  Israel,  Judah, 
and  the  nations.  The  roll  on  which  Baruch  wrote  this  reomd 
was  burnt  by  the  king  next  year,  but  Jeremiah  dictated  its 
coiitanta  afresh  to  Baruch,  who  wrote  than  on  a  saoood 
roll,  "and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them  many  lik* 
words."*  These  rolls  were  the  first  two  editions  of  our 
book,  whkh  no  doubt  includes  the  bulk  of  their  coirtantai 
We  have  thus  the  testimony  of  the  book  itself  that  tba 
earliest  document  which  can  have  been  used  in  its  omu- 
position  wu  written  from  the  pr(q>bet'3  recollection  of  Ua 
whidi  ware  kigsiy  s(qi|dsmentad  at  tba  thaa  of 
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wriliiig.  UttonaoM  of  an  ourlier  date  an  dius  extant  ia 
tiw  form  thejr  aammed  in  the  fiMi  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
book  referred  to  in  xxz.  i  may  have  been  mitten  as  an 
appendix  to  Banich'i  roU,  pomibly  alio  by  Bamch.*  We 
can  only  determine  the  contents  of  Banich's  roil  by  asoe^ 
taining  the  dates  of  the  several  prophecies,  which  cannot 
ahrays  be  done  with  confidence.  Portions,  of  course,  msf 
have  been  omitted  in  process  of  editing. 

Bat  oar  book  is  not  a  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies^ 
but  a  rough  equivalent  of  what  we  should  call  *'The  Lifis, 
Times,  and  Works  of  Jeremiah.**  It  is  nowhere  stated  that 
the  narratires  it  contains  were  written  by  Jeremiah,  nor,  for- 
the  most  part,  is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  they  were. 
On  the  other  haixl,  they  are  evidently,  in  the  main,  the 
worii  of  a  well-informed  contemporary,  very  probably  the 
prophet's  secretary,  Baruch.  In  adding  these  namtiTes  to 
bis  roU,  he  probably  also  added  Jeremiah's.  ^|Uer  {Mophedes, 
partly  from  the  prophet's  notes,  partly  bacn  his  own  re- 
mioisoenoes.  llie  dependence  on  the  Book  of  Kings  in 
to  final  form,  and  the  probable  presence  of  poat-enUc 
oMterial,  show  that  oar  book  did  not  take  its  present  shape 
till  after  the  Bxile.  The  imperfect  chronological  arrangement 
shows  that  the  editon  did  not  allow  the  contents  of  Bamch^i 
roU  to  remain  together  in  their  original  form. 

(d)  JSWfVsv  tmd  Gfwk  AfiMNw.— The  LXX.  differs  very 
widely  &om  the  Hebrew  Text  There  are  numerous  variations, 
tranqiositions,  omissions,  and  addttioiu.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  there  are  aboat  3700  wqids  contained  in  tht 
Hebrew  and  not  in  the  LXX.  The  most  important  omissioaa 
are:  x.  6-8,  Unique  Supremacy  of  Jdwvah;  sxxiiL  r4-s6^ 
The  Branch,  and  the  Covenant  with  the  Levites  and  David; 
xnix.  4-i3>  FsU  of  Jerusalem ;  xlviii.  45  t.  On  Heshboo,  io 
Oracle  on  Moab;  liL  S8-30,  Statistics  as  to  captives. 

The  Utterances  on  the  Nations  are  inserted  in  the  middle 
afW  XXV.  13,  as  in  Iiaiah  and  Esekiel,  instead  of  almost  at 
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the  end,  chh.  46-49.  They  ua  ibo  atnuiged  in  the  oider, 
Eiain,  Egypt,  Bat^lon,  Philiitinea,  Edom,  Ammon,  Kedar,. 
Damascua,  Moab;  instead  of  the  order  of  the  Hefaieir 
Text,  Egypt,  Philistines,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Damaacui, 
Kedar,  Bi^yloa  In  minor  variatioos  the  correct  text  is  to 
be  found  sometimes  in  the  one  editioin,  sometimes  in  the 
other;  but  the  longer  passages  abaent  from  the  LXX.  aft 
probably  editorial  additions  in  the  Hebrew  Text  They  do 
not  show  that  such  editorial  expansion  continued  after  the  LXX. 
wu  transUted,  but  only  that  when  that^translation  was  mada, 
at  least  two  very  different  editions  of  the  book  were  still  current 

(e)  Ontnts. 

I.-VL,  Originally  CoMrosBO  in  thk  EAKLiKit  Pa«t  or 
JoaiAB's  RuoN,  e,  6s8-6si. 

i^  Thirteenth  Year  of  Josiah,  6a8.  Jeremiah's  Call  to  Om 
prophetic  oAke,  to  which  God  i^pointed  him  befoie  hk 
birth.  His  mission  "  to  pluck  up,  break  down,  destroy,  and 
orerthrow;  to  build  and  plant"  Visions  of  Ahnond  Traa^ 
suggesting  by  paronomasia  God's  watdifulneaa ;  and. of 
Seething  Caldron  symbolising  a  Northern  Innider.  The 
prophet  will  be  in  opposition  to  kings,  princes,  and  prieat% 
.  and  will  not  be  cmriied  by  them. 

iL,  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  once  devoted  to  Jehovah,  have 
ungratefully  deserted  Him,  being  less  iaithful  than  the  Gentiles 
to  their  Use  gods.  They  have  intrigued  with  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  All  dasaes,  kings,  princes,  priests,  prophets,  and 
pec^de,  are  guilty.  / 

iii  1-5,  Idolaby /and  foreign  intrigues  punished  by  drought ; 
'  will  not  the  peoplerrepent?    Q^  iiL  19  ff. 

iil  6-18,  Tim6  of  Josiah.  Judah  did  not  take  warning 
by  the  fiUe  ou  Israel,  but  surpassed  her  in  wickedness. 
Invitatioa  to  Inael  to  repent  Liost  ark  not  to  be  replaced, 
verse  16.  Promise  of  reconciliation  of  Judah  and  load  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  all  nations  will  gather  to  worsh^  Jdtovab, 
I7f. 


lotwraott  Um  ooMMctioD  bilwwB  v«nM  5  sad  19.     OlmA 
HMctt  6-13  wkh  19-iT.  s  i  14-iS  being  ■  kur  iaMTOoa,  i^-iC 
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■MM  odMr  fwaphecjr  of  JmtmtUti.  V«n«  ly  £  ku  glaM.  Conill. 
Chwhttcht,  CMjnM;*  Sncwl*  njaeu  16-iS,  and  UMMalutdi  iU.  •■ 
pwdkUag  the  fiuU  rain  of  Jadah,  nd  the  wwonntnn  of  Iind. 

ill  i9-4v.  3,  Peniteot  Imd  shall  be  accepted  by  Jehovah. 

hr.  3-VL  30,  Description,  interspersed  with  a(q>eals  to  the 

Jem  to  repent,  of  a  terrible  invasion  by  a  northern  people, 

u  a  punishment  of  the  guilt  of  all  classes,  in  wpite  of  their 

assiduous  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 

Rdtnins  originaUv  to  the  ScjrtbiMi  ioraadt  e.  6a8,  bat  perhap  adapted 
to  the  Babyioiii«>»  when  the  earlier  ^irophedea  were  rewnttan  m  the  fifth 
jmt  of  Jehojakim,  xxxvL  3s. 

VIL-X.,  Thk  Bkoinnino  or  Jkhoiakim's  Rkion,  608. 

Mo  dan|er  leeuM  immineBt ;  which  (uiu  the  tituation  after  the  wb. 
MWon  to  Phaiaoh  Nccho,  and  befcte  bis  defcat  at  Cardicmhh  bjr 
WehwclMdiinMr.    C^  abo  viL  and  nvL 


viL  i-aS,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  stand  at  the  gate 
of  the  Teini^  and  appeal  to  the  people  to  repent  Unless 
thejr  refonn  social  wrongs  and  foniake  the  superstitious 
worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  "other  gods," 
neither  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  nor  their  many  sacrifices 
to  Jehovah  will  protect  them.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  will 
peridi  as  did  that  al  Siiloh.  "  But  they  will  not  heaikeo  unto 
thee." 

viL  s9-viiL  3,  Bediate  the  jews  have  jacrified  dtOdten  In 
the  Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  the  hmd  shall  be  laid 
waste,  the  valley  chcdud  with  corpses  on  which  the  Inrds 
and  beasts  shall  feed ;  the  bones  of  the  dead  shall  be  exposed 
before  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  iriuch  they  worshipped,  and 
tfie  living  shall  long  for  death.     C/.  m.  3-19. 

viiL  4-ix.  S3,*  Lamentation  over  Judab,  its  obstinate  sin 
■ad  rare  punishment,  by  fitilure  of  crqps,  by  invasion,  the 
rain  of  the  dties,*  the  death  at  cqitivity  of  the  people. 

ix.  33-86;*  33  f.  is  a  proverbial  maxim ;  man  should  glory 
not  in  strength  or  riches,  but  in  God's  goodness  and  righteous. 
nesa.  35  f.  threatoi  Egypt,  Judah,  and  their  neighboun  with 
punishment,  because  they  are  undrcumcised  in  heart 

>  fiHn*tiHm*tAMk,  p.  u.       *  xr.  IHml.,  837.       •  Halt.  si. 
*  viL  13, 16k  ix.  II,  iC,  SI,  ss.      *  Heb.  s»-s5. 
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•t-j6  inUnopl  tiM  wnttrtM  bclMM Maai  m,  if, 
hf  KiMMa,'  bat  are  pnimlUf  gHMfaM.  but  mttpliced.* 

X.  1-16,  The  contrait  between  Jehonh.  the  one  tme  God, 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Unhrene,  and  the  idola  of  the 
Gmtiiflt. 

Intcmpu  Om  cannectioa  between  aa  and  i.  17 1  pMalid  to  aad  prab> 
•biv  dependent  on  iMuah  zl.  19-aa,  etc.,  often  regarded  u  esUie  or  poM- 
eaiUc*    Vene  II  bin  Aninaic,  and  it  probably  a  later  gloM. 

X  i7->5i  Ccmdusion  of  viii.  4-ix.  as. 
Vcne  •(,  whidi  iapliea  that  Jndah  is  alrcadjr  deMtatc,  may  ha««  beaa 
added  by  Jiwlah  later.* 

XI.-XX.,  Okioinaixv  comfoskd  in  Jshoiaum's  Rhoh.* 

xi  1-17,  The  prophet  lecaD*  his  teal  for  God't  ooreoant 
with  Inael — probaUy  Deuteronomy* — denounces  the  failure 
of  the  people  to  observe  it,  and  threatens  them  with  punisii- 
ment 

XL  iS-xiL  6|  Jeremiah's  priestly  kinsmen  at  Anatboth  to  be 
punished  because  they  persecuted  him. 

xiL  7-17,  Judah  raiided  by  her  nei^boun  (7-13),  who  wiU 

'  be  punished  with  exiles  but  rortored  if  they  adopt  the  rdiiioo 

of  land  (14-17)^ 


Often  eouMcted  wUi  the  nidi  of  tlH  "bands"  of  CbaldMOM,  Syitak 
Anmonitec,  and  Moabitea,  aboot  the  ninth  year  of  Jfhoialrim,  c.  too,* 
Jafemiah'i  antbonUp  of  14-17  fans  been  thalUmed.'  For  the  reatoradoa 
of  Moab  and  AnuMM,  </:  shrfiL  47,  sUx.  6  i  abo  siia.  39  (EhuMV 

xiii  i-ii,  The  ruin  of  Judah  symbcdiaed  by  a  ginUe  tfoSk 
by  being  biaied  near  the  Bu|dinles. 

xiii.  ia-17,  All.dasses  of  the  peqde  shall  be  filled  wfth  ttie 
wrath  of  God,  like  a  bottle  with  wine. 

xiiL  18,  19,  Lament  over  the  king,  the  queenHOBOther,  and 
the  deadate  laqd. 

PMbafahr  raCming  to  the  captivity  of  Jfhoiacbin,  a  yooth  of  ilghtsia, 
wlwae  OMtlier,  Nebuihta,  ia  mentioaed  iL  Kingi  xsiv.  H,  la. 

xiii.  ao-37.  The  ingrained  sin  of  Jerusalem — "Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  qwta?"— 
punished  by  shame  and  ruin. 

'  Af.  Gusaaaaarr,  L  1.  *  GitaBaaacRr,  OoaMtu. 

*  GiataBKBCHT,  Omriix,  RoTHarxiN,  (Kantadi),  who  abb  1 
IlataatlUbteradditkin.    CtiaTNB,  Orvni  ^  M< /Mbr,  p.  333. 


*  CoaNiu,  gloaa.        *  Pot  the  SMit  pan.        *  iL  Xii«mMi.  3> 

*  H  Klogi  sxiv.  s.       •  Stadx,  fi,  GiBsaaaactrr. 
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dv.  i-xriL  1 9,  On  the  oocuion  of  ■  drought,  Jeremtih 
•nnoonces  that  the  people  will  be  conaumed  by  the  sword,  by 
fiwiiiie,  and  by  peatilenoe;  the  reit  will  go  into  capdntjr. 
Appeals  for  mercy  are  repeated  and  rejected,  "  Though  Moaes 
arid  Samuel  stood  before  Me,  yet  My,  mind  could  not  be 
towards  this  people"  Prophets  who  contradict  Jeremiah  shall 
be  punished.  Jeremiah  complains  of  his  unwelcome  message 
and  the  ill-will  it  excites,  and  is  repeatedly  encouraged.  He 
must  not  marry  or  take  part  in  any  festivity. 

Vena  XT.  11-14,  itL  14-16,  iatcrrupt  the  context,  wr.  11 1  bifaw 
betiwwd  horn  sviL  3  I,  tai  xn.  14  f.  tram  xxHL  7  I  SiauiMly  xvi 
l8-ai  it  wholly  or  psrtly  a  mkplacud  fngaeiit,  and  xvH.  11-13,  at  any 
ntc,  oat  of  pUioe.' 

xvii.  19-17,  The  obaemuice  of  the  Sabbath,  the  oonditioa 
of  national  salvation. 

TIm jpualleb  to  Mehemiah  xiU.  If  K.  the  intereat  in  the  Sabbath,  Hrf 
in  taoflieca  are  mMMoal  is  lareBuah.*  The  ityle.  however,  ia  eitber 
JciHiiah't  or  modelled  on  xxU.  1  ft,*  </.  too  EaeUd  xx.  si,  14. 

xifi3i.-tx^  The  Potter  a  type  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty. 
God's  threats  or  promises  conditional  on  perseverance  in  sin 
or  righteousness.  The  doom  of  Israel.  Plots  against  Jeremiah. 
He  prays  for  the  punishment  of  his  persecutors.  The  breaking 
of  a  potter's  earthem  vessel,  which  cannot  be  mended,  a 
qrmbol  of  the  irrevocable  ruin  of  Judah.*  Jeremiah  addresses 
the  people  at  the  Temide,  and  is^beaten  and  put  in  the  stocks 
by  Pashhur,  whose  punishment  will  be,  that  he  and  all  the 
Jews  who  sofvive  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  will  be  carried  to 
Babykm.  Jeremiah  again  p»ys  for  the  punishment  of  hta 
persecutors,  and  curses  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Q^  Job  iiL  i-io  with  which  xs.  14-18  will  have  lome  Uteiarr  ooaaee- 
ttoB,  probably  Job  it  dependent  on  Jemniah.  Stade  and  DOhaaan* 
ttpai  XX.  14  &  at  a  titer  addition.  Davidaon,  however,  aeena  to 
oooaider  xx.  14  C  independent  of  Job,  and  therefore  the  originaL 

*  Gtssasascar. 

*  SorHSTBiii  (KaatMch),  Cosnill,  Cissasaacrr,  XaTSsa-lfAaTi, 
p.  157,  Crbtnb,  /mtftJ.  *  ftaimJk,  f.  31S,  "  poat.eaiHe.'* 

*  OiBSBsaMarr,  "Gut  jeiMiMiMh  itt,  docb  ill  <■  m8g|idi,  di«  aril 
Knencn  aw  ahtichtlirher  Inilatian  tn  crkttren "  1  Daivu,  f,  S4S,  "The 
style  it  thorouchly  that  of  Jefcniah." 

*  six.  3-9,  lib- 13.  which  are  tarcely  baaed  on  viL  3a-vfii.  a,  B.  Kings 
>sL  16,  niL  to-13,  are  hdd  by  Gieaebrccbt  to  be  a  ktcr  inaertion. 

*  A^  KAMIO, 
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XXL-XXDL,  PiatAon  or  Vakkmib  Dates. 
'il  nL  i-io,  Daring  the  kut  nege,  588,  Zadekiah  Mods  to  aA 
oonoemuig  the  fate  of  the  city,  Jetesaiah  replies  that  the  city 
will  be  taken,  sacked,  and  burnt,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
escape  is  desntion  to  the  Chaldeans. 

XXL  ii-xxii.  9,  Appeal  tathe  court,  "the  house  of  the  kin( 
of  Jodah  "  to  rule  justly  as  the  condition  of  national  salvation.* 

TUs  wwifB  sad  lb*  MctkiM  to  sxiU.  S  an  oaminoBly  contidtwd 
a  eoUMtMB  or  pfaphodH  uttovd  origUMdly  at  dUCmnt  timet,  and  temr 
UMd  MWt  after  the  captirily  of  JehoiiieMa,  t.  597. 

xxiL  10-30,  Judgments  on  Shallum  (Jehoahaz),  Jehoiakioit 
and  Coniah  (Jehoiachin),  t.  597. 

xxiii.,  Denunciation  of  shepherds,  /.«.,  princes,  priests,  and 
eq>ecially  prophets,  including  a  promise  of  good  shepherds,  A, ' 
and  of  tile  righteous  Branch  ((emah)  of  David,  under  whom 
Judah  and  Israd  shall  be  restored  5-8,  ^.  xxxiiL  14-16. 

PtofaaUy  wMter  Jabokkfan. 

xxiv.,  Jeconiah  (Jehoiachin)  and  his  Mlow  capthres  ajm- 
bolMed  by  •  basket  of  good  figs,-bttt  the  Jews  left  in  Jodah 
by  *  basket  of  bad  figs. 

BBilyfatZ«Wdrii'si«i«i. 

xxT.,  Fowtfa  year  of  Jehdakim,  First  of  NebodiiMliessar, 
605.  The  Jews  are  to  be  subdued,  and  their  land  laid  waste 
by  "my  Servant  Nebuchadrezzar  "  and  the  ChaMwans,  because 
they  refused  to  listen  to  the  a^jeals  of  the-prophets.  They 
shall  serve  Babylon  seventy  years,  then  shall  Babylon  be 
punishedl,  ti-14.  All  nations  shall  drink  the  ciq>  of  Gotfi 
wrath.    Last  of  all  Sheshach  {i^,  Babylon)  shall  drink,  a6b. 

a6b  b  probabljr  a  later  yloM.'  GicMbrecht,  atao,  oouidan  11-14,  30-]! 
klar  addttiooa,  vene  13b  b  daarljr  a  gla«. 

xxvi.,.'-  In  the  boginnit^  of  the  reign  of  Jdioiakini,*  Jere- 
miah threatens  that  the  Temple,  like  that  at  Shiloh,  will  be 
destroyed,  is  accused  of  blaq>hemy,  but  retcned  by  hb  Uenda 
among  the  priiMcs.     Qi  viL-x. 

xxviL-xxiz.,  Jeremiah's  Controversy  with  the  Prophets. 
The  prophets,  eqiedally  Hananiah,  encouraged  rebisllioa 
•fdnst  Babylon,  and  oontiadicted  Jeremiah's  threats.    IktA 

>  QCinH.  19  ft  »  KoTiiSTaiN  (KMrtachK  OMWiU,  «*b 
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of  Haamtah.     Jeremiah  and  the  pmpheta  in  odk,  who 
JWppuited  Hanaoiah,  doiounce  tadi  other  hf  \tXU)t. 

n*iL  t,  4,  nriii.  I  ihow  that  thk  coolroveny  took  place  ia  tlw  aarikr 

ria  of  ZaddcUi't  K%n,  and  that  ZadeUab  ibould  b«  Md  for  JahokU» 

XXX-XXXIir,  Prophiciks  or  Rkstoratiom. 

TImm  an  erilihwl  with  a  nanatiTe  rdtiring  to  events  "in  the  tenth 

rw  of  Zadddah,"  588,  daring  the  lait  riegc';  naiiL  k  ezprcMly  dated 
Mi  pariod,  to  wbidi  «x.,  xnd.  nav  abo  be  aitigned.  The  nanative 
Md  ihrcompOatiao  of  the  teetioa  will  be  the  worit  at  the  editot.  The 
Jwnilinli;  ori|in  of  the  moheeiM  in  tbcie  chi^sten  haa  been  enotcated. 

Mb  t  PHWIPI 


t  to  snMBd,*  ssx.  L  piewippuie  the  poitcxUic  Uatorical  litaatiaa, 
tpendcnt  m  IL  baiah,  *^.,  "Jacob,  mr  lenrant."  *  Gieacfafcdit 
■Mribet  eoatpantivelv  little  to  Jeremiah.*  DoubtlcM  editorial  additiona* 
hM«  given  a  pa«'«dlie  or  exflic  ooloiuing  to  thete  diapten,  othcrwia* 
dMqr  are  nfaatantialljr  Jetemiah'i.* 

xxt^  When  calamitjr  hu  shown  that  foreign  alliance*  and 
an  human  help  are  uselesi,  Jehovah  Himseir  will  deliver  Hia 
people,  hring  them  back  to  their  own  land,  and  let  over  them 
"David,  thehr  king."  £«.,  a  prince  of  the  Hoiue  of  David. 

Venes  10  t,  apparently  dependent  on  II.  baiah/  or  »fo  twrM,  we 
i»)eeted  ij  ComiH,  alao  m-14-    Venes  aj  C,  at  least,  are  oat  of  place. 

xxxL,  Bphnum  and  Jndah  shall  be  reconciled  at  Zion,  and 
•hare  the  renewed  mercy  of  Jdwvah.  God  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  them,  whereby  each  will  be  directly  taught  of 
HUb,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  human  teachers. 


Two  passagea  an  oiien  held  to  be  later  additions  1  35-37,  Israel  shall 
■UdewfaihannandaMMMendve,inwhidi3SiBiathcs^ofIL  Isaiah, 
4fC  baiah  IL  IJ*  i  and  3t-^  the  iotue  dintmsions  of  Jerwalent,  mUA  is 
Mrtainly  oat  of  phoe  here.* 

xndi.  (narrative,  6-15  in  first  person),  Durii^{  the  but  siege^ 
Jeremiah  buys  a  field  at  Anathotb,  as  a  si^  that  the  Jews  will 
Ntam  from  exile  to  occupy  their  aid  inhentanoe. 

'  axA  I.  ■  jl.r.  7%mi.,  pp^.  S39 C  *  ux.  la  ■ 

*  (Mr  n^  C^lTn,  14-44  u*  actnally  Jerenriah's,  whik  xxzi.  »-6, 
tym,  •^-34.  sniii.  i,  ^13  ait  the  raasidapnces  of  Banidi  i  the  mt  Is 
M*  to  h^sr  edilaca.  *  JbVMow. 

•Duvaa  (appawnay),  Coainu,^KtaH^   Kavsaa-MAan,   Itj^ 
Kofwsmif  (Km^mIiX 
'  QC  Isaiah  lU.  13.  dliL  St  «U*>  •• 

*  Ooaunx,  GiasasBacBT. 

*  RomtMn  (Kwrtasch)^  Ginaaaic8T< 
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V«iM>  tj  ^M,  Iht  MMwiM  abilnet  tetraAwHiM  to  JtnmUk't  fjmt 
mmf  b*  •  ht«r  addkiaM.' 

xzsiiL  1-16,  Rmewed  promiMt  of  mtoimtioa,  and  of  dM 

Baud!  ({emti)  of  Dvni. 

Tk«  fcta  of  tUt  MGlkM  MtM  aftetad  by  th«  aetwd  apiriMWM  «^th• 
Cuid*it*,  ameWlr  fai  it-14.  Vanw  I4-I<  aw  cfaitfly  a  npalitiM  of 
laS.  S  £.  IxM  Imh  k  b  Jtnmkm  and  not  tka  BnuMk  whkh  k  MaMd 
"  Jahowk  Mr  lt%biaoMBatf.» 

xntiL,  17-16,  The  Hoote  of  David  and  the  Levitet  daO 

ranain  and  flourish,  as  long  as  day  and  night'  endure.    ' 

TUi  aactkM  ta  not  ki  the  UCX.,  and  tha  kan  kitetatt  fai  tha  La^iias 
hat  no  (mhJM  dtewhaK  ki  tke  book  t  hcnoa  tka  venca  ai«  prnkabiy  aa 


XXXIV.,  XXXV.,  UTTntAnots  on  Smanio  Oocasiom. 

xxxiv.,  During  the  Last  Sege,  Zedekiah,  after  the  Fall  of 
tiie  City,  will  be  taken  to  Babylon,  but  his  life  will  be  spared* 
1-7.  The  noUes  to  be  punished,  because  when  the  oege 
raised  for  a  time,  they  re^nsbved  the  Jews  whom  thM^ 
emancipated. 

xxxr.,  **  In  the  days  of  Jdidakim."  The  Jews  | 
by  the  loyalty  of  the  Redutbites  to  their  tribal  1 

AboM  597,  the  RedtaUtca  bekif  probably  drives  kit/tbe  ckjr  by  tha 
tioafaiaa  at  the  end  of  JcbokJdm'i  M(n. 

XXXVL-XLV..  A  HuTOKv  ow  Jubmiah. 

xxxvL,  Fooith  Year  of  Jehoiakim,  60s.  One  idl  of  Jere* 
amah's  prophecies  burnt  by  the  king,  and  another  written. 

xncTiL-xxzix.,  Jeremiah,  arrested  as  a  deserter,  during  tfM 
tempomy  raising  of  the  last  siege,  is  beaten  and  imprisooed. 
He  persists  in  urging  the  king  to  submit,  and  the  people  to 
desnt,  is  thrown  into  a  muddy  buUiette,  but  fitieased  by  Ebed* 
melech,  repeats  his  pn^ihedes  to  die  iaag,  and  is  kept  in 
prison  till  the  sack  of  the  city,  when  he  is  released  by  Um 
espicaa  onkn  of  Mebochadresnur.  Bbcd-melech  is  proniaed 
hisUfe. 


Vanta  mnJs.  i.  s  an  lakaa  faaa  U.  KkM  as*.  1-4  (Janarfah  WL  «-«)| 
aad  4-13  ham  H.  Ui|i  n*.  4-is  (laNariaE  VL  7-16)  1 4^11  ai«  aol  ki  As 
UCX..  and  ate  praMhr  a  ktar  addtka. 

1  lUnasmR  (Kaatock),  Ooamix,  GissasaicHT. 
•  KomraiN  (bMaKh),  Coamu,  Gnsaaaacarri  aad,  Datvo, 
p,  a47i  "te  ■40*19  of  neaat  erUea." 
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d.^diT^  Jeremtth  i$  rdsMed  from  among  the  ctptivei,  and 
)oim  GedaUah,  the  new  govenor  of  Jodah.  Gedaliah  ia 
naiderad  bjr  IihmaeL  Jeremiah  is  rescued  from  Ishmael 
bjr  Johanan,  and  carried,  against  his  will,  into  Egjrpt,  where 
he  denounces  the  worihip  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  by  the 
odles,  and  foretells  the  ruin  of  Egypt  and  the  refugees. 

dr^  "  Fourth  Year  of  Jehoiakim,"  Baruch  is  promised  that 
Ma  Ufa  Shan  be  spared. 

XLVL-U.,  PKomKiBs  aoaiitst  Fowuom  Natioms. 

1W  pmfBt  td  a  ClwM— n  ioTmiioii  aftei  the  Battle  of  Caicbemfalt, 
fe^  ptaiMbfy  fanUiad  Jefcmiah  with  an  oocaaon  for  daaliiic  wkh  fcfcigN 

'■■fWMM. 

Swend'  and  Kajrwr- Marti*  deny  the  Tcremianie  anthonhip  of  this 
■Mtfoa.  Saaend  oouiden  that  the  profwct  who  was  to  pieuixupied 
with  the  iia  Md  dao«  of  Jndah  eodd  aot  haVe  enilted  ia  a  Mlioiial 
JaWrtie  tpiik'  ofvcr  the  run  of  faniga  natioot.  Sone  •§•,  fa»««*cr, 
■qr  him  baaa  wide  of  Jefcaiaaie  MatoiaL  Gkaefaneht,  howtm,  hoidi 
thai  Jenadik  deihwfad  a  Mriaa  of  attefaacca  oo  fardgn  aaifaaa ;  aMi|Ha 
■ML,  slis.  f-ii  to  Batach't  wmfariacencw  i  and  tUaka  that  ilvL  s-ia, 
Hjppty  w*t  oa  a  Jenmhaic  hadh j  ebewhcre  anything  of  Jooiiak'a  is 
anlonally  divgMMd  beyond  reoognitiaii, 

dvL,  Egypt,  On  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Cardiemish,  605, 

^Pharaoh  Necho's  defeat  is  foretold,  i-ia;  and.  after  the 

deCsat,  the  fooqncst  of  Egypt,  and  its  ultimate  restoration, 

ii-s6.  ";;.-v:  ■  '-(. 

V«n«  sy  C  mSbs.  m  £  an  aa  inaertioii. 

dviL.  The  Philistines  spoiled  by  the  Chaldeans. 

AceoHfaw  to  I  ■befgre  FhanMh  tutotit  Gao,"  whidi,  however,  LXX. 

ilryi.,  lioab  and  its  dties  aoS^oomed.- 

DmsIU  to  baiah  sv.,  xvL,  f.K    V^       " 

alix.  1-6,  Ammon,  its  cq>tivity  and  restoration. 

xUx.  7-as,  Bdoo,  its  mountain  strongholds  to  be  sacked  bf 

tiia  natiftnt 
dfaL  aj-sy.  Fan  of  Daaascua.       -vv >- . ';,.  ;- - -;  ,'■■'  -;..-.- 

AMMk,83b.IidriilviLaot  s4b-baiiihdB.l1  sS-IMaknl.  I'Ct 

StaiL)Btay>AaMLi4.  WelaaownothfagthataMMlsthaDaHMeM 

«M  w&iB  the  M«a  of  Janariah^  poUtfcd  iatwu.     Tte  aediMi  i|^ 

hoaaiw,  accepted  qr  ContiU. 

aha.  sS-33,  Kedar  and  Hasor,  Nomad  tribes  of  Anbia. 
*4.r.  TViA.ppwajSl  •ML,p,up 
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>^  S4-J9k  Bha,  hi  doon  utd  reitantion. 
V«M  34.  MM  to  LXX..  Mi%M  ihh  frnttlt  to  Iht 

L,  IL,  Babylon,  A  pn^ihecj  or  teriei  of  prophedet,  etaMiig 
over  the  miwtaMe  rain  of  Babylon,  as  a  puniihment  for  bee 
iU-treatmeot  of  the  Jewi.  The  Jewish  ailes  are  vifpi  to 
flee  from  the  doomed  city.  A  note,  IL  59-64,  is  added, 
stating  tlMit  Jeremiah  wrote  the  doom  of  Babylon  in  a  book, 
and  gave  it  to  Seniah,  Zeddciah's  chamberlain,  to  take  to 
Babylon,  read  it  there,  tie  a  stone  to  it,  and  throw  it  into 
the  Euphrates.  This  book  is  probably  intended  to  be 
identified  with  L,  IL  Chapter  IL  ends:  "Thus  (ar  are  the 
words  of  Jeremiah.* 

ThcM  cbMitan  an  MMtali*  rcnrded  m  niHe,  with  wmHwHis 
•ddkfaMM.    nm  VHurial  tttmOau  kOmt  of  tkt  Bill*,    tkt  Jmm 


an  in  QiiaiiM,i  iht  Tc«pl«  aad  JwomIcm  ta  mini.*  BriiylaB  is 
'  "      ■         *  nuiaat,  "  "  "       "^ 


bjr  a  eowMwrinw  ot  auiaat.  led  by  tb*  M«d«.*  tkt 
nUriau  iinwtioa,  too,  k  not  that  of  Jcfnaiaii.  A  ia  oT«nrkcfaMd 
wkE  Um  mm*  of  Jodah'a  lia  and  ht  nwiMinwnt  by  Nabndwdnaar, 
tha  Senant  of  JdWfah.  Ar*.  dw  litaatiaa  it  that  of  IL  ImUk^ 
Jndah's  rin  ia  foMattaa,  Jadaht  lafciac,  aad  the  tin  and  chaHiaaiit 
of  Babylon  tat  dactnyiac  Jciwalnn  occapf  the  writcf'a  wkA*  ICadi 
of  the  tMliaa  ii  bonowad  bom  the  ntt  of  the  book  and  bom  other 
Uteiatarii  after  the  maanct  of  other  leooadafy  paMatiii  in  Jarendah.* 
Bue|>t  far  anch  bonowing,  the  style  It  not  that  of  JcftnUah. 

LII.,  HlSTOKlCAL  APPSNDIX 

An  aeoount  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  die  release  of 
Jdioiadlin  from  prison.  '  *"  V, 

Vama  i-«y,  31-34-iL  Km  nir.  it-tttr.  in,  sfcv.  sy-m  ism 
which  Ihqr  an  taken.    Vcnea  i9l-3o  am  abaent  ktm  the  IXX. 

(f)  TkaM^.—JtttadMh  repeats  dw  protests  of  his  pre- 

dei»Han  against  social  wrong,*  superstitioiis  and  idolatnms' 

wonhipk  at  the  high  places*  and  dsewhere,  and  the  com. 

binatioa  of  exteraal  devodon  to  JehonA  with  a  sdflsl^ 

immoral  life;*  and,  like  diem,  he  announces  the  nna  and 

restoration  of  Jodah  and  Isrsd,  and  the  ultimate  universafism 

>l.l,3j,H.«,4S.  •La>,lLii,5o£ 

•l.ft4«-4J.H.ii,syt  «  L  ag^  U.  10,  3M4- 

*  L  4»-j6>slis.  il,  *i.  sa-a4,  ilis.  19-si  >  U.  is-I9<"b>  n-Ht 
/.  L3»«rithlMiahiiii.ai&  •  aai.  3,  fiL  j-y. 

'  H.  S(v  >y,  UL  13.  ■  avIL  s. 

•  vt.  sg^  «iL  SI  ft 
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of  tmt  'raUgioiL*  The  enct  idatkn  of  Jeremkh  to  Deotar' 
oaony  v.-zxvL  it  a  diflkak  proUem.  Its  Ofdimnoet  m^ 
10  mUM  Jereoiiah^  ideali,  and  his  teaching  must  havo 
fcvoorad  its  acceptance  and  sabseqoent  observance ;  indeed, 
in  sL*  he  appears  as  its  champion.  The  release  of  Jewish 
•kves  brooi^t  about  bjr  Jeremiah  during  the  last  siege  km 
in  acooniaoce  with  a  law  borrowed  bjr  Deuteronomy  from 
the  older  codes.'  But  Jeremiah's  huer  teaching  goes  beyond 
Deoteronomjr.  Indeed  the  prestige  which  Joaiah's  reforms  : 
gtnre  to  the  Temple  as  the  only  legitimate  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah  helped  the  people  to  harden  their  heartt  against  the 
prophet's  teaching.  The  people  appealed  against  him  to  •% 
written  law,  "  We  are  wise,  and  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  with  us," 
bat  he  re{died,  "The  fidse  pen  of  the  scribes  hath  wrought 
fidady."*  We  need  not  suppose  that  Jeremiah  refers  to 
Deoterenomy;*  but  it  is  char  that  die  written  law  had 
•iWBed  a  form  against  which  the  prophet  was  compelled 
to  protest,  and  that  editSn  were  already  busy  eiqiaiMling 
and  interpreting  its  contents.  His  experience  of  tlie  uaa- 
lassness  of  any  written  law  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  led  him  to  the  great  utterance^ 
xxiL  31-37,  which  is  one  of  those  in  which  O.T.  Revelation 
■Mst  nearly  anticipates  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  according 
to  which  God's  covenant  with  His  pe(^  does  not  rest  on 
written  law,  on  a  prophetic  order  or  a  priesthood,  but  on  the 
qiiiitual  fellowriiip  of  the  believer  with  God.  The  same 
truth  is  illustrated  by  Jeremiah's  isolation.  In  him  the 
•ttagooism  of  the  inspired  prophets  to  the  prophetic  order 
■nd  the  priesthood  reached  its  climax.  He  is,  after  Christ 
Hiaasd^  the  great  exami^  that  Divine  Revdation  often 
eones  as  a  protest  against  the  traditional  teaching  of  coo- 
HitBted  authorities. 

In  dealing  with  eclecticism,  too^  Jeremiah  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Us  predeoessoca,  but  die  issue  b  more  deariy 

•liLiyC.  •<9(Ci»lMttLL 

*  Qf.  niiv.  13."  14  wM  Kaota  ssL  s.  Drat.  sv.  is. 
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ttatwL  The  people  wonh^iiwd  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  othar 
deities,  jret  thiey  conid  say  "  I  amnot  defiled,  I  have  not  gone 
after  the  Baalim,"  and  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
^ipeal  to  Jehonh  for  help  b  time  of  trauUe.^  By  his 
demoostiation  of  the  f(dly  and  sin  of  asssodating  "other 
gods "  with  Jehovah,  Jeremiah  prepared  the  way  for  the 
oqriidt  statement  of  monotheism.  >, 'r  ■..:<,!  «> 

*  Moreover,  Jeremiah  stands  out  as  a  great  enmple  «f 
peraonal  religion,  in  his  unflinching  prodamation  of  an  un- 
popular message,  m  his  sympathy  and  intercessions  for  his 
people,  in  his  earnest  plesding  with  God,  and  in  his  sab- 
misstoo  to  the  Divine  will 

<g)  Vm  in  JKT:— Our  Lord's  phrase,  ^den  of  ttueves," 
Matthew  no.  13,  eta,  is  from  vii.  11 ;  "Radtel  weeping  tor 
her  dbiUren,"  Matthew  iL  18,  firom  xnL  1$ ;  the  great  passage 
on  the  New  Covenant,  xxzL  31-37,  is  i4>plied  to  Christianity 
in  Hebrews  viii.  S-ia,  x.  16  t,  Romans  xL  s7,  and  probiriiiy 
suggested  the  phnuM  "  new  covenant "  in  the  words  of  institii- 
tioo  of  die  Lord's  Supper.  Q^  also  ix.  34  and  L  Corinthians  L  , 
ji,  iL  Corinthians  x.  17.  There  are  also  numerous  patalidi 
in  the  Apocalypse.  ,a:    ty^v 

(a)  imh  D«k^  ond  AmOani^—la  this  Hebrew  text,  ttm 
heading  is  simply  'AUi,  die  opening  wold  of  the  book;  in 
the  LXX.,  TkrtMi  or  Tkrmti  Bkrtmim,  and  in  the  Volg. 
TJknm,  hence  our  LammMunx,  The  LXX.  and  Vul|p 
iqMcseat  die  Hebrew  Qfetfit-"  Lamentations^**  by  whidb 
name  tte  book  is  refimed  to  in  the  Talmud,  etc 

In  ii.  Chronicles  xxxv.  as  we  read  that  "Jeremiah  composed 
a  lamentation  for  Josiah,  iriiich  wu  uttered  by  all  die  male 
and  fiemale  singers  in  dieir  lamentations  (fMM)  over  Josiah 
onto  this  day,  and  it  became  a  custom  in  Isiaei,  and 
behold  they  (^  the  lamentations  of  the  unger%  indndin| 
diat  of  Jeremiah)  are  written  b  (the  Book  of)  Lamentatiaas'* 
C«/  Af  f*»**)-*  This  passage  evidndy  refers  to  Laments* 
*ILa|,ay.  *  IsllsailiHi  ss  lUe^ssca  >  ^.  ILV. 
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tiom;  it  hu  been  hek}  to  claim  the  whole  book  for  Jereauah, 
but,  ir  the  rendering  given  above  is  correct,  it  merely  states 
that  the  book  includes  a  lamentation  bjr  Jeremiah. 

In  the  Hebrew  Canon,  Lamentations  is  <me  of  the  Hve 
Btrils,  MigiUdth,  and  is  included  in  the  Hagiographa,  but  the 
LXX.  (riacea  it  after  Jeremiah,  and  prefixes  a  statement  that 
"After  Israel  was  carried  away  captive,  and  Jerusalem  hu4 
waste,  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  lamented  this  lamentationx 
over  Jerusalem."  The  Old  Latin,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  vcrsioas,  ^ 
die  Taigum  and  the  Talmud  follow  Chronicles  and  the  LXX. 
in  ascribing  the  book  to  Jeremiah.  The  contenu  Aam  deariy 
that  Chronicle  is  wrong  in  describing  the  book  as  a  lamenta- 
tion over  Jonah ;  it  is,  as  the  LXX.  perceives,  a  hmentatioo 
over  the  Fall  of  J[erusalem  in  $86.  Yet  we  have  the  Joint 
tMtiinooy  of  Chronides  and  the  LXX.  to  the  andionhip  of 
'the  whole  or  part  of  the  hack,  by  Jeremiab. 

But;  though  there  are  parallels  to  the  style  and  teadiii^  of 
Jeremiah,  and  various  passages  seem  to  have  been  written 
Iff  an  eye-witness,  a  comparison  of  the  bofk  with  Jeremiah'b 
prophecies  suggests  that  the  tradition  of  bis  authorship  is  an 
unsound  conjecture.  He  was  a  prisoner  during  the  sack  of 
die  city,  and  after  his  release  he  actively  cooperated  in  the 
•ttenpt  to  reorganise  the  Jewish  community.  Jeremiah,  who 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Zedekiah,  would  hardly  have 
qwken  of  him  as  "The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed 
of  Jehovah  ...  of  whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow  we 
shall  live  among,  the  nations." '  We  miss,  too,  any  adequate 
parallel  to  Jeremiah's  emphatic  and  repeated  assertion  that  the 
ruin  of  Judah  was  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  o/f  classes  of 
the  community.  Jeremiah  included  priests  and  pro|diets  in 
hit  denundatioa,  but  he  would  scarcely  have  hud  the  whole 
responsilnlity  upon  them.* 

But  M  each  of  the  five  chapters  is  a  separate  poem,  it  is 
0Bi  possible  that  one  or  foan  of  them  may  be  the  woric  of 

•iv.aa 

•"ItltbecMseaf  the  liw  of  bet  pnpheti,  and  th*  farffritiM  oflMr 
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Jcfonith.  The  vivid  descriptknu  of  the  sack  of  JenualeiB  in 
ii.  and  n.  show  that  these  chapters  were  written  soon  after  the 
event  by  an  eye-witness.  Similar  characteristics  suggest  • 
like  origin  for  v.;  but  the  {$ct  that  v.  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  poems,  not  an  acrostic,  points  to  a  different  author; 
unless,  indeed,  the  author  had  collected  twenty-two  suitable 
sentiments,  but  hever  found  opportunity  to  shape  them  into 
an  acrostic.  The  different  character  of  the  acrostics  in  i.  and 
iiL*  may  point  to  a  different  authorship.  Moreover  I  and 
iii  are  said  to  be  dependent  on  il  and  iv.,  and  other  exilic 
literature,  and  therefore  to  be  later.  Though  they  seem  to 
imply  an  exilic  date,  they  are  often  regarded  as  post-exilic 

(b)  QinaA  Mttn. — This  book  furnishes  the  most  Mriking 
example  of  the  Hebrew  elegiac  or  (^nak  metre,  according 
to  wUch  each  of  the  two  or  more  parallel  members  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  former  being  the  longer.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  lines  a  sort  of  "  dying  £U1 "  suited  to  a 
mdancholy  subject,  t^.x 

All  her  gates  are  desolate,  7^ 

— her  priests  sigh ;    6      Hebrew 

Her  virgins  are  afilicted,    6     Syllables, 
—bitter  is  she.  3  j 

'  Chapters  L-iv.  of  this  book  are  written  in  this  metre. 
The  English  translation  can  only  partially  represent  this 
peculiarity,  aitd  it  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  Hebrew, 
possibly  in  some  measure  through  lata:  modifications  of  the 
text  A 'good  illustration  of  the  metre  may  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Skinner's  translation*  of  Exekiel  xix.  a-9. 

^c)  Qmttnts. — i.,  The  miserable  condition  of  Jerusalem. 

An  alpliabetic  acroMic,  following  the  iwul  order  of  the  lettcis  io  tht 
Hdxew  alpiiabet.  A  tingle  rene  1*  given  to  each  letter,  and  each  vens 
ooataint  tirti  linet  of  Qmak  metre,  the  first  of  which  begiin  with  the 
chanctcfiitic  letter. 

iL,  The  ruin  and  sack  of  Jerusalem. 

An  acraatic,  exactly  roembling  L,  except  that  it  hat  the  otte  H, 
'4j/iii,  initead-of  the  ntoal  order  'jij/im,  P». 

iii,  The  community,  speaking  mostly  in  the  first  penoa 
'  8c«  CoMcDia.  *  AdM,  p.  109. 
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angular  "I,"  meditates  on  its  sin  and  suffering,  and  on  its 
hopes  of  deliverance  from  God. 

An  tcToMic,  exactly  resembling  iL,  except  that  «atk  of  the  three  Qinah 
Unci  allotted  to  each  letter  begins  with  that  letter,  and  each  Une  it  redtaned 
as  a  aepanUe  verse ;  ef.  Psalm  cxiz. 

iv.,  The  sack  of  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  the  doom  «f 
Edom,  and  the  assurance  that  Zion's  punishment  is  ended. 

An  alphabetic  acrostic  resembling  iL  and  iiL  in  having  the  anusnal 
.  Older  A,  'Ayim.  A  single  verse  is  pven  to  each  letter,  and  each  verse 
eontains  lw»  lines  of  Qmak  metre,  the  first  of  whidi  begins  with  the 
dacscteriatic.  letter. 

v.i  The  miserable  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews. 

The  poem  contains  aa  verses,  the  number  of  letters  hi  the  Hebnw 
•Ipliahet }  bat  it  is  not  an  acrostic.  Ndtber  b  it  in  the  Qmak  metre ;  bat 
consists  of  ooaplets  in  qmooymoas  paraUeliwn.* 

The  book  is  not  used  in  the  N.T.  / 


9- 

(a)  Dat$  ami  AiUk«rM/.—Tix  ascription  of  this  book  to 
Eaekiel  is  generally  accepted,*  and  there  is  no  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  of  any  considerable  passage.*  The 
ministiy  of  Esekiel  &lls  b^een  593  and  570,  and  the 
bode  must  kun  been  compiled  tomtrda  its  dose.  Our 
knowledge  of  Esekiel  is  derived  from  the  book  itself;  he 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  O.T. 

Esekid,  the  son  of  Buzi,  was  a  priest  wbty  was  carried 
captive  with  Jehoiachin,*  597 ;  five  years  kter  he  was  called 
to  be  a  prophet  This  fiurt,  together  with  the  authority  with 
wbtdi  be  speaks  and  the  deference  shown  him,  suggests  that 
be  was  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  and  this  view  is  ix>nfirmed 
bjr  his  fiuniliarity  with  priestly  ritual,  probably  aoquiied  as  an 
officiating  priest  at  the  Temple.  During  his  last  ten  years  at 
Jemsalem,  Jehoiakim  was  supporting  the  reaction  firom  the 
Dmiteroooaiic  kgislatioii,  and  the  revival  of  earlier  customs, 
in  the  teeth  of  strenuous  and  persistent  opposition  fifom 

*8eePislM. 

*  The  utteauiu  of  Geker,  Sdnedie,  Zona,  etc  to  sssign  the  book 
to  the  post.«silk  period  have  mm  with  no  sacecsa,  and  nasd  not  ha 


■  The  ■•«  iMportat  lat«  mUUom  is  uviL  9b-sspb    Sea  CaataMs. 
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Joemnh.  Our  book  shows  u  laige  ■cquainlance  and  synpadiy 
wiA  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah ;  probably  in  these  last  yean  at 
Jenisalem,  Etekid  was  a  disdple  of  the  older  prophet 

In  Babylonia  he  was  settled  in  a  colony  of  eiiles  at  Td 
AInbk  by  the  river  ChebaC^  Both  place  and  river  are  un- 
known. His  ministry  began  in  593;  in  his  account  of  it, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguuh  narratives  of  real  events 
from  descriptions  of  symbolic  figures;  but  the  following 
Cuts  seem  fairly  certain.  The  Jewish  exiles  at  Tel  Afaib 
formed  a  community  by  themselves,  enjoying  a  kind  of 
municipal  self-f(Ovemment,  with  elders  of  their  own.  The 
prophet,  with  his  wife,  lived  in  his  own  house;  his  prophetic 
status  was  recognised,  and  the  elders  used  to  come  to  his 
house  to  consult  him.*  Like  Jeremiah,  he  had  a  more 
favouraUe  qnnion  of  the  Jews  in  captivity  than  of  thoae 
left  in  Jttdah.*  Yet  he  also  resembled  Jeremiah  in  his 
qppoaition  to  the  general  social  and  religious  feeling  of  die 
community  amongst  whom  he  ministered,  so  that  he  occupied 
a  poaition  of  isotetion  and  antagonism  towards  his  hearen 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  prophet  at  Jerusalem.  So^  toOk 
the  message  of  Eadud's  earlier  mijiistiy,  59S-586,  was  the 
same  as  Jeremi^'s,  the  punishment  o€  the  sin  of  Judah 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  state  and  the  captivity  of  dw 
people.  Towards  the  doae  of  this  period  Eadcid's  wife 
died.*  There  is  no  mentioo  of  any  childrea  The  prophet's 
bereavement  h^ipened  about  the  beginning  of  the  kst  riege 
of  Jenisalem  by  Nebuchadnessar,  and  marked  the  doae  of 
his  earlier  public  ministry.  Durmg  this  period,  piopbedea 
arc  dated  in  the  fifth,  si^tth,  seventh,  and  ninth  yean  of  tfw 
capti^  of  Jehoiachin.  But  be  seems  *  not  to  have  spoken 
in  public  ftom  the  commencement  of  the  siege  in  the  ninth 
year,  till  the  news  of  the  (all  of  Jenisalem  reached  him  at  tba 
doae  of  the  deventh  year.*  Profdieciea  concerning  Egypt 
w«fB  written  during  the  intervaL' 

1  HL  IS.  ■  viiL  I,  siv.  I.  u.  I.  •  snUi.  a|-a9> 
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Tlw  fidl  of  JentMlem  fulfilled  the  earlier  predictjkmt  of 
Biekiel,  and,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeraniah,  led  to 
a  fuller  recognitioa  of  hu  prophutic  authority.  He  resumed 
bb  ministry  with  a  new  and  happier  messi^ge — the  coming 
rastonrtton  of  the  Jews.  Acooiding  to  the  dates  given,  this 
period  of  his  work  was  short,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
iaterpd  of  silence;  there  is  no  date  between  the  twdfth 
and  the  twenty-filth  year.'  During  this  interval  his  fiuth  in 
the  coming  restmation  had  grown  so  strong,  that,  at  its  dose^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  after  they  should  have  returned 
to  the  H(Ay  Land,  he  composed  specifications  for  a  new 
Temple,  directions  for  its  services,  and  a  constitution  for  the 
state. 

FrobaUy  he  hunsdf  collected  and  arranged  his  prophedea 
in  thdr  presmt  form  not  long  afterwards. 

We  gather  from  xzxiiL  30-33  that  Enkiel's  preaching  was 
popular,  but  ineffective ;  thus,  verse  3a,  "Thou  art  unto  tbeip 
as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  vdce  .  .  . 
tot  Aej  hear  thy  words,  but  do  them  not"  Yet  th^  grew 
tired  of  his  ehborate  symbols,  **  Ah,  Lord  Jdlovah  I  tbqr  Mjr 
of  me.  Is  he  not  a  qpeaker  of  paraUes?"* 

The  references  to  the  pnqdiet's  lying  on  his  side  for  390 ' 
days  have  led  to  the  suggestion  that  he  was  subject  to  soma 
torn  of  catalqwy,  as  a  divinely  q>poin(ed  means  of  inq>ir»> 
tioo,  but  tills  and  most  of  the  otiier  symbdk  actioos  aro 
pordy  figurative  descriptions.* 

(b)  Hi^orital  Cinumttanas. — See  Jeremiah,  with  whom 
Bidiid  was  contemporary.  No  chjMige  in  the  general  politiod 
situation  tack,  (dace  in  the  interval  between  the  Fall  oC  Jem* 
salem  and  the  dose  of  Esdiel's  ministry. 

(c)  CtHimis. 

I.-XXIV.,  Sm  or  Judah  and  m  Pumishmsmt. 
L-iiL   SI  (Fifth  Year,*  fourth   month,   July   59s),  The 
praj^Ml's  caB.    Tbeophany,  a  livii^  duuiot,  a  oonfiasioa  of 

'  SHiM.  ly  ud  iL  I.  *  u.  49. 

*  Tht  tbooiy  of  oUalqMy  «m  Mgnitad  lif  KloMriMUiii  i  Mdait  k  hs 
SsiMNsa't  ^TmUW;  p.  S5-  ^  '■«■  JdMiMiita'*  captivity. 
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thing  cieaturei,  wheeb,  imnds,  wings,  beta,  and  tjm ;  abofve 
them  a  firnuunent,  above  that  a  vision  of  a  great  lapphin^ 
that  teemed  like  a  thione,  and  upon  the  throne  there  seemed 
to  be  the  vision  of  a  man.  Esekiel  is  sent  to  rebellious  Israd, 
swallows  the  rdl  of  a  book,  is  to  be  a  watchman  to  warn  eadi 
individual 

iii  19-S7,  Second  appearance  of  the  Glocy  of  Jeboiahi 
renewed  commission. 

iv.  1-3,  Siege  of  Jerusalem  symbdised  by  a  drawing  on  • 
tile^  and  bjr  an  iron  pan. 

iv.  4-17,  Length  and  distress  of  siege  symbolised  by  tine 
spent  (fignrativdy)  by  the  prophet  without  niovingi  ud  by 
rqMilsive  food  eaten  (figuratively)  by  him.  ^ 

v.,  Burning  of  Jnusalem,  massacre  of  put  of  populatlco, 
and  grievous  captivity  of  the  rest  symbcdiaed  by  bomiag^ 
smiting  with  a  sword,  and*  blowing  away  of  hairs. 

vi,  vil,  Ruin  of  the  people  and  the  land,  eapedally  of  tte 
mountains,  whidi  wen  the  scenes  of  idolatry. 

ViiL  (Sixth  year,  sixth*  month,  Sqitembn,  S9i)i  ^^sion  of 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  Temple,  the  "  Image  of  JeakMsy^" 
Aninud  Worship,  Weeping  for  Tammua,  Sun  Worship. 

ix.-xiL,  Destmcttoo  of  Jerusalem.  A  man  dothed  in  linaa, 
widi  a  writer's  inkhom,  sets  a  marit  on  the  forriiead  of  the 
sainia,  and  sends  destroying  angels  to  slay  the  rest  The 
l^ory  of  Jehovah,  with  its  chariot  -of  Cherubiai,  aa  in  L, 
appears  in  the  Temple;  fire  from  it  is  scattered  over  the  dty. 
Tlw  glory  of  Jdiovah  departs  from  the  Temple  and  the  d^ 
by  the  eastern  gate. 

Punishment  of  unjust  rulers. 

Restoration  and  purification  of  the  Jews  abeady  in  exile. 

The  captivity  symbolised  by  the  prophet's  removal  with  his 
goods,  by  his  taking  food  with  quaking. 

Assurance  that  tbeae  threats  will  be  qwedily  fulfilled. 
v,)dii.,  Denunciatioo  of  pro|riiets  and  prophetesses,  who,  un- 
oommissioned  by  Jehovah,  claim  to  speak  in  His  name,  saying 
"Peaei^  where  there  is  no  peace,"  contradicting  Bsakiera 
V     '  UPC,  (hllowid  by  — y),  yK  Ai^Ml. 
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timati,  and  wqiporting  the  peofde  with  blae  bopo,  ai  thejr 
might  daub  a  wall  with  untempeied  mwtar. 

xiv.  i-ii,  Rebuke  of  thoM  who  comolt  the  prophet,  while 
thqr  "take  idob  nnto  their  heart" 

dr.  it-aj,  A  guilty  land  should  not  be  laVed  becaoae 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  dwelt  widiin  it ;  much  len  Jenuakm, 
wheM  onlf  the  dregs  of  the  people  are  left. 

ST.,  Jerusalem,  always  a  wotthless  vine,  now  half  burnt,  is  to 
be  burnt  altogether. 

xvi,  Jerusalem's  persistent  sin  and  certain  doom  described 
under  the  figure  (rf'a  foundling,  taken  to  wife  by  Jdwrah;  she 
proved  fiuthless  and  was  punidied. 

xviL,  Zedddah,  the  vine  grown  from  a  shoot  of  a  oeitar,  the 
Oavidie  dynasty,  planted  by  an  eagle,  Nebuchadnessar,  is  to  be 
carried  captive,  because  be  btoke  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Babylon,  and  revolted  to  another  eaf^e,  the  king  of  Egypt 
Bat  Jehovah  will  plant  another  shoot  of  the  cedar,  which  will 
itself  become  a  great  cedar. 

xvUL,  The  Doctrine  of  Retribution.  No  one  will  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  his  fioher,  but  will  be  punished  for  his  own  sins. 
The  penitent  sinner  shall  live,  the  backsliding  saint  shaU 
6m. 

mu,  Diige  for  Judah  and  her  princes,  Jehoahac  and  Jdioi*- 
chin,  under  of  the  figures  of  A  liooess  and  her  whelps,  and  a 
vine  and  its  branches. 

n.  1-44  (Seventh  year,  SiUi  month,  tenth  day,  Augint, 
$fe).  In  Egypt,  in  the  Wiklemess,  in  the  Hdy  Land,  Jehovah 
spared  Israd  in  qiite  of  its  utter  wickedness,  "for  His  Name% 
sake,  that  It  should  not  be  probned  in  t^  sight  of  the 
Mtioaa.''  For  the  same  reason,  though  the  Jews  are  still 
given  over  to  sin,  He  will  chasten,  purify,  and  restore  them. 

n.  4$-vi.  17,  Ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  die  Holy  Land  under 
Mm  flgBres  of  •  ooofiagiation  and  a  sword. 

nL  18-S7,  Symbdic  nanmtive  setting  forth  imminent  mia 
of  Jerosalem ;  dw  king  of  Babyioo,  marching  towards  PlJe»> 
tiaa^  casts  kits  as  to  whether  he  shall  a^ac^^enisalem  or 
Ba^l?iWh  Ammoa;  die  lot  feUs  on  JerttMlem/^ 
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xiL  a^ji,  The  doom  of  Aamoit 

rnlbMfmhlmt»tmmi,vlmoidh»M,»»i  not  ■■iwigt  tlw 
thtMMioMbi  -  ■  - 


!  of  IM  ptrriooi  refertnoe  to  Ammao.  Th«  "mori" 
km  b  inniitlwin  aadentood  u  U«t  of  Jehovah '  and  lomriniw  m  Ibat 
•f  AmaMO.* 

xiiL,  Tbt  total  (kpmvitjr  of  the  people,  especUlj  the 
prinoei,  propbeti,  end  prieitt. 

xxiii^  The  ■llumm  of  Samarui  and  Jenmlem  with  foieigii 
powerii  end  the  consequent  idoletTy,  corruption,  and  ruin 
described  under  the  figure  of  the  career  of  two  sisters,  Ohoiah 
and  Oholibah,  whom  Jehovah  married,  but  they  were  buthieii 
to  hin,  widi  many  ioven 

OhoUi  and  Oholibah  an  both  baaad  on  'OiwA  t«Bt  I  iMt  ilNir  I 


hdoafaUaL  Thay  aw  afltriw  aapkiawl  ai  eondiMtadi  Obolahtiftr 
Met,  haviag  a  (Mierad)  t«nt  of  Imt  own,  Aa,°  lalfchoaae  aad  MagMwaH 
wonUp  I  OhoHhah  -  J^  (Jahomh'a)  UtK  fa  hi  kcr,  iA.  Iht  TmivI*,  at  Mm 


CM  iMmdf  appointad  Mactaaiy.  Bet  tha  chaptat  iiigMli  ae  eoataMt, 
and  k  fa  battat  lo  laka  dia  naawa  a»  ayaoiiTawa  i  Ohohkataati  Oholi- 
hah>lMt-ia-h(r*i  both  nfaifaf  to  tha  U|h  plaeaa  aad  thiir  ootrapl 


xdr.  1-14  (Ninth  year,  tenth  month,  tenth  day;  beginning 
of  final  siege  of  Jeroaalem,  January,  587),  Jerusalem  beiieged, 
figured  as  a  mated  caldron,  fiill  of  meat,  boiling  on  the  fire. 

adv.  f  S-S7,  Eaekiel's  wife  dies ;  he  is  forbidden  to  moura 
akmd,  as  a  sign  that  the  Jews  will  be  dumb  whh  angniab  wImb 
tfaqr  learn  the  fate  of  Jerusalem. 

XXV.-XXXII.,  Okacus  aoainst  Fowuoi  Natkms. 

nv.,  Ammon,  Moab^  Edom,  and  the  Philistines. 

'SXvL-xzriil  19,  Tyre.  Tyre  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnssar; 
the  princes  of  the  sea,  with  whom  she  has  traded,  lament  over 
her;  her  wealth  and  ruin  figured  by  the  wreck  of  a  great 
meichant  ship ;  the  pride  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre  in  wisdom  aad 
commerce;  he  was  "wiser  than  Danid,"  "the  anoinled 
chanb  ...  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God  .  .  .  and  opoo  tli« 
holy  mountain  of  God" ;  yet  he  peridtes  miseiably. 

isvtt.  Qb-ss»  fa  appanathr  aa  iataipolatfaa  1  k  iaMm|iia  tha  oaaliat  | 
tha  IX  of  tha  chaplar  diaqfea;  a  rfripi    Thaw  va— dawriba  ths  twdlag 

nviiL  so-sj,  Zidoo. 

*  BaaTsourr.  ■  DAVtssoN,  tatimBa,  atSi 

•TlwfbriHaeaUi 
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xxnil  a4-s6,  Imel,  restored  and  ddivered  from  neigb- 

boon,  wiw  are  "pridnng  briers"  and  "griering  thorns,"  shall 

dwdl  secnrdjr. 

ThcM  vtiMi  would  nttanlly  condnde  the  teetka  on  ferdgn  natioM  |h 
fhm  amy  haw  itood  origiMlly  after  udL  ;  or  nv.HwriU.  dMiqi;  witk 
Mm*  iiiuMdkte  ndghbow*  formed  a  leptratc  Mcdoo. 

nix.-ixxiL,  Egypt 

nix.  1-16  (Tenth  jrear,  tenth  month,  twellth  day,  January, 
586X  Pharaoh,  the  proud  river  dragon,  destroyed;  Egypt, 
desolate  forty  years,  is  afterwards  restored  as  "die  basest  of 
the  kmgdoms."  /* 

xxoL  17-ao  (SeveiMnd-twaidedi  year,  first  mootfi,  first  diiy. 
April,  570),  Note  to  the  [Hevious  i»rophecy,  added  by  Ezekiel, 
NdMichadreuar  is  to  be  compensated  for  his  unsuccessful 
thirteen  years' siege  of  Tyre  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

xaix.  St,  The  revival  of  IsraeL 

TUi  «ene  nay  be  the  copcluMon  of  nix.  1-16,  or  of  17-ao;  h  Om 
ialttr  OM  it  givw  tkelait  woidi  of  the  prof^ML 

XXX.  1-19,  and  so-a6  (Eleventh  year,  first  month,  seventh  day, 
April,  586),  Egypt  to  be  conquered,  its  cities  sacked,  its  kii^ 
overthnmti,  and  tihe  people  carried  captive  by  Nebudiadrecsar. 

axn.  (Eleventh  year,  third  month,  first  day,  June,  586),  The 
overthrow  of  Phaiaoh  under  the  figure  of  the  cutting  down  of 
•  great  cedar. 

faMtMd  of  "  the  Aaqrrian  was  a  cedar  "  in  vctm  3,  Aukmr  'vu,  read 
"  n'mukmr,"  a  rare  name  for  a  ipedes  of  oechr  (  'tru,  cedar,  is  a  |||H)**>* 

xcdi  1-16  (Twelfth*  year,  twelfth  month,  first  day,  Marcl^ 
S84),    The  ttatioos  lainentt>ver  the  ruin  of  Egypt 

17-33  (Twdfth  ynar,  twdfUi  month,*  fifteenth  day,  Mardi, 
584),  Diige  over  Phaiaoh  and  his  army,  who  dcKend  into 
Sieol  to  join  Aashur  and  Uie  other  oppressws  of  IiraeL 

Chqitars  zsix.-sxsii.  were  ottered  cither  during  or  soon  after  the  sisM 
of  Jewnalwi.  ^U-^flA,  wtm  die  fwrty  oppoaed  to  Jeremiah  and  Baridal 
hepirl  thai  the  lafwventiM  of  Bm^  w^iiU  avert  tM  deoei  lAkh  Umns 
pi^pkiis  had  piaaoanoed  S0dnst  Jndsh. 

*  <y.  OAVioaoN,  and  SaiNNaa. 

*  ip.,  VOL  K,  dmnlh,  March,  S>5. 

*  11m  MOMh  is  not  given  hi  the  Hebrew  Teit,  peiha|»  beeanas  dds 


■MflMqr  was  given  telhe  &.*>«  asanlh  as  tiM  pteceding.  UCX.  adds 
"in  Iha  iist  ■Mth,"  in  wideh  waa  the  cfarMMtogioal  order  ni|ainB  ns  te 
the  NBdiag  "  Seventh  year  "  in  1 
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XXXIII.-XXXIX.,  PROPHsais  or  RutoiutioK. 
(After  the  Fall  of  Jenuatem.) 

xxxiii.  1-9,  The  prophet  as  mUchuMii.  .'(^.v 

PanUdtoiiL  16-si. 

xndiL  lo-to,  The  penitent  tinner  ihall  be  saved,  and  tite 
backsliding  saint  shall  perish. 

PMalMlOKviii  '  . 

>™iL  at-33  (Elerenth^  jtu,  tenth  month,  fifth  day, 
January,  585),  Esekiel  hears  of  the  Fall  of  Jeruialent.  Tha 
remnant  m  Judah  denounced  for  immoiality,  the  exiles  be- 
cause they  enjoy  hearing  Esekiel,  but  do  not  act  according  to 
hismetssge. 

xxar.,  Former  rulers  have  been  evil  shepherds,  now 
Jdiovah  will  shepherd  His  people,  and  give  them  for  a 
shepherd  His  servant  David,  >•«.,  a  prince  of  the  Davidk 
dynasty. 

XXXV.,  xxxvl,  Edom  and  other  intruders  into  the  Hdy  Land 
shall  be  driven  out ;  and,  for  His  name's  sake,  Jdiovah  will 
restore  His  people,  and  make  the  land  populous  and  fertik. 
The  people  shall  receive  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit 

xxxviL  1-14,  The  revival  of  the  people  under  the  figure  of 
the  resurrection  of  an  army  of  dry  bones.  "' 

xxxviL  15-38,  The  reunion  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  under 
"  Da^  my  servant"  " 

xxxviiL  t-xxxix.  14,  The  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshecb  and 
Tubal,  namely,  Gog  of  the  kind  of  Magog,  is  moved,  in  the 
distant  future,  to  lead  the  far-off  nations  against  restored 
Israel  He  and  his  hordes  are  annihilated,  and  the  name  of 
Jdwvah  finally  vindicated  before  all  nations. 

Gog,  Magog,  RMh,  Mcabcdi,  ud  Tttbtl  m  alike  aakaown  s  (<.  Gm. «.  Si 

xxxix.  S5-39,  Brief  summary  of  the  promises  of  restonuioo, 

by  way  of  coodusioa  to  this  group  of  prophecies,  ending, 

**  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them,  for  I  have 

poured  out  my  spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  aaidi  the  Lord 

Jehovah." 

>  80  Sn.  aad  mmm  Hakraw  MSB.,  kuk^  ab  aMMlhi  far  Hm  mm 
to  naak  khyiaaiai  tha  anttMwy  Halmw  Tast  hai  "twatfth,"  laa«i« 
[blata  Mcitta,  wUch  h  toe  la^g. 
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XL.-XLVIII.,  Tbb  CoMkTmmoM  or  Rutorbd  Iskail. 

xL-xliiL  19  (xL  i,  Flveimd-twentieth  year,  beginning  of 
tfie  jmr,  tenth  day,  April,  573X  The  Temple.  The  glory 
of  God,  detcribod  in  chapter  i.,  re«nten  by  die  east  gate,  bf 
whkdi  it  departed* 

xliii.  13-17,  The  Altar. 

zUv.,  The  mbitten  of  the  Temple.  The  Lerttes  who  had 
been  prieita  of  the  high  placei  are  degraded  to  the  inferior 
position  of  temple-terrants,  and  the  priesthood  is  confined  to 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  the  Levites  of  the  Temple. 

xlv.  1-8,  The  huods  of  the  Priests,  Levites,  and  Prince. 

tb.  9-«hn.  S4,  The  sacrifices,  for  which  the  PriiKse  praridet 
oat  of  his  revenue. 

zlviL  I-I3,  A  river  from  the  Temple  makes  all  the  land 
fertile,  except  the  marshes  left  to  provide  salt 

ihrii.  13-xlviiL  35,  The  extent  of  the  Holy  Land- 
Palestine,  west  of  Jordan — and  its  division  between  the 
twdve  tribes,  the  Priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  Prince.  Tht 
twdve  gates  of  the  city  named  after  the  twelve  tribes. 

(d)  Sign(/Sanuii  ef  tki  Bo»k  tf  EtMtl.—lSMikMi  represent! 
a  transition  and  a  compromise ;  the  transition  from  the  ancient 
larad  of  the  Monarchy  to  Judaism;  and  the  compromise 
between  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  the  pc^mlar 
need  for  rituaL  When  Ezekiel  left  his  native  land,  he  wu 
old  enough  to  carry  with  him  the  memory  of  the  old  order 
and  its  traditions;  he  was  young  enough  to  adi^  himself 
to  the  conditions  of  the  new  order,  which  was  to  be  so 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  ininistry.  He  also  marks  tht 
transition  from  the  pn^het  to  the  scribe  or  theologian;  ha 
not  only  announces  the  Divine  Revelation,  but  also  discusses 
the  relations  of  its  various  truths.  Moreover  in  this  book 
we  see  prophetic  utterance  passing  into  literary  compositioa 
The  older  prophets  were  first  of  all  preachers,  their  books 
are  merdy  records  of  their  preaching,  often  coUectad  and 
ananged  by  others.  But,  although  Esekid  also  was  a 
praadiei^  and  his  bocA  represents  his  utterances^  yet  it  is 
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•  omftd  {tee  of  Utenuj  weifc,  tnd  modi  ei  %  mpatUBf 
xL-^viiL,  wu  origiMlljr  composed  in  writing. 

Cluq>ten  xliii.  i8-x1t.  8  are  a  connecting  link  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Prieitly  Code.  Deateronony  tpeakt 
of  "tte  prietta,  the  Levitea,"  and  Deuteronomy  xviiL  providea 
(hat,  since  the  high  places  are  to  be  suf^ncssed,  the  Lerkea 
who  had  been  priests  of  the  high  places  inay  come  to 
Jerusalem  and  share  the  functiora  and  revenues  of  the 
Temple  priesthood.  Ezekiel  directo  that  the  Levitea  of 
the  high  places  shall  be  degraded  into  an  inferior  order 
subordiruUe  to  the  priesthood,  whidi  is  confined  to  the 
Levites  of  the  house  of  Zadok,  ut.,  the  Jerusalem  priest- 
hood, afterwards  styled  "Sons  of  Aaron."  >  This  ia  the  basis 
of  the  diarp  distinction  in  the  Priestly  Code  between  tba 
priests,  or  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  and  the  Levitea. 

The  period  of  tranntion  lent  itself  to  compromise.  The 
eariier  prophets  hid  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life^  and  emphatically  condemned  formal  and 
superstitious  worship,  virtually  disparaging  all  ritual  Yet 
fixed  rel^ous  observances  were  still  necessary  for  the  people. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  teaching  of  Uie  prophets  is  combiaed 
with  telonu  in  ritual.  But  this  initial  compromiae  waa 
inadequate  and  indefinite,  and  the  combination  of  the 
BMial  aad  spiritual  teadiing  of  L-xxxix.  with  the  rituid 
ayatem  of  xL-xhriiL  waa  the  formal  recognition  that  Judaiaoi 
^was  to  be  baaed  on  the  ritual  tradition  as  wdl  as  oo  the 
revdation  made  to  the  pre«xilic  prophets. 

(e)  nt  TmcktHg  of  EukuL~lh  matters  of  doctrine^ 
Bsdcid  diiefly  eatresses  more  clearly  and  formally  the 
teadiing  of  his  predecessors.  "White  the  substance  of 
these  chapters  [L-xxxix.]  presents  no  single  dement  iHiidi 
may  not  b«  traced  in  the  writings  of  earlier  prqphets,  there 
b  none  whidi  does  not  recdve  a  more  distim^  intdlecfj 
expreasioa  in  the  handa  of  F^dud."*  The  denundatioB 
•f  iBraifn  alliancw^  the  doom  of  brad  and  Jodah  on 

*  IMh|»  iBchdiim  oHiHB  bcrite  ZadoUtw. 

*  SKimiBB,  ut.  ••  EwkW,"  Dr.  Hmdinm'  BiUt  DitHmmj. 
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•ooooat  of  the  vke  and  cruelty  of  the  governing  classes, 
the  future  restoration,  and  the  Messiah  u  a  Davidic  prince, 
Wc  all  part  of  the  message  of  earlier  prophets. 

But  Bsekiel  is  chiefly  dependent  on  Jeremiah.  Both  were 
able  to  look  forward  from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  by  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  new  life  of  the  Restora- 
tion, of  which  they  write  more  fully  and  definitely  than 
th^  predecessors.  Ezekiel  endorses  Jeremiah's  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  prophets,  priests,  and  princes  of  their 
tine.  Esekiel,  too,  utters  no  amdemnation  of  Nebuchad- 
Kssar  and  Babylon.  Moreover  the  younger  prophet  further 
■d<wlopa  JeremiahV  teaching  on  individual  rdigion ;  his 
prophetic  ministry  is  partly  pastoral,  he  is  a  watchnuui  for 
emy  single  souL>  In  the  famous  eighteenth  chi4>ter  he 
tiavenea  the  primitive  theological  application  of  heredity, 
and  declares  that  a  man  is  met  punished  for  "bis  fiuher's 
sin;  that  each  is  judged,  not  only  according  to  his  own 
doings,  but  according  to  his  moral  condition  at  the  time 
of  judgment  His  teaching  u  to  a  new  heart  and  a  aev 
qiiiit*  ia  an  echo  of  Jeremiah's  New  Covenant 

The  more  characteristic  features  of  Etdcid's  teadiing  are  ^<^ 

(I)  The  Divine  Transcendence ;  Jehovah  touches  Jeremiah's 
mouth,  but  Esekid  multiplies  elaborate  symbols  to  sug|est  bis 
fision  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  the  glory  of  God. 

(iL)  Jdiovah  restores  the  Jews  "for  His  name^  HdM^" 
because  His  reputation  is  bound  up  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  their  prosperity.  Israel  has  no  claim  but  the 
divine  dection ;  the  people  hu  been  evil  from  the  begiiming.* 

(iiL)  Chapters  xxxvia,  wxis.,  with  their  picture  of  the 
heathen  armies  under  Gog  gaUtered  together  to  perish  in 
an  attack  on  Jerusalem,  probably  suggested  the  similar 
apoadraric  visions  in  Jod  and  the  Appendix  to  Zediaiiah.* 

(iv.r^nie  ordinancOB  of  xL-xlviiL  involve  the  principle  of 
gnMlaated  sanctity  of  rdigious  pertoa%  ptaoa%  tbingm  and 

*  H.  i«^i,  sndii.  i-^  •  si.  19.  •  BilL 

«n*|mioniwU«sbp«te|«ftMiiHliiiZt|)ii.ili.l.    ■ -^ 
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Hmut,  afterwuds  devdoped  and  tystematiied  in  the  Priestly 
Code. 

(0-^  Rtlatiom  if  xt.-xMtt.  to  tk$  Lmm  of  HoHmu,  tm 
«i)»fUs  ii.  I  19. 

(g)  Oumticity. — It  u  ilated  that,  on  account  of  the  maiked 
differencct  between  many  ordtnancei  in  Ezekiel  and  the 
correcponding  Ian  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  was  aorae  quet- 
'  tion  of  excluding  Ezekiel  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  but,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  Hananiah  ben  Heiduah 
shut  himself  up  with  300  measures  of  lamp^il,  and  reconciled 
them. 

(h)  Ust  in  tkt  Nim  TutttmeMt,—UvKh  of  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  derived  from  this  book;  also,  possibly, 
the  description  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd';  odier- 
wise  the  traces  of  this  book  in  N.T.  are  very  few  and  sli(^ 


(a)  JDaii  Mid  AutkonJ^— It  is  not  clear  that  the  author  io< 
-  tended  this  hfxk.  to  be  received  as  the  work  of  Daniel  himseIC 
The  narradv^es  are  in  the  third  person,  and  each  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  apocalyptic  section  is  introduced  by  a  verse  in 
the  third  person.*  Nor  does  the  constant  use  of  "  I,  Danid," 
in  this  section,  necessarily  involve  a  claim  that  the  test  of 
chapters  vil-xiL  was  actually  written  by  DanieL  The  literary 
method  which  secures  dramatic  effect  by  speaking  in  the  name 
of  some  wdl-known  character,  has  always  been  fiuniliar.  It  is 
used  in  Ecclesiastes,  where  the  author  qwaks  in  the  character 
of  Solomon,  "  I,  the  Preacher,  was  kii^  over  Israel  in.  Jeru- 
salem "  * ;  and  it  is  the  conventional  form  of  apocalyptk  litems 
ture.  We  have  no  clear  evidence  as  to  whether  the  convention 
was  generally  understood  by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

The  genoal  character  of  an  apocalypse  is  that  the  author 
places  in  the  mouth  of  some  ancient  worthy  a  history  of 
events  up  to  the  author's  own  time,  followed  bj  a  descriptioo 
of  God's  judgment  on  the  wicked  and  deliveiance  of  His 

>  Qf.  nsiv.  with  J4*a  s.  l<k  HtiMwi  iJil.  SOk  1.  FMn  H.  Sf. 
•viLl,i.l.  r  .  •J.IJ, 
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people.  In  Daniel  viL-xiL  we  have  four  historical  sketches, 
etch  of  which  ends  with  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  His  ruin  and  death,  which  are  an- 
nounced in  general  terms,  seem  to  be  still  future  The  last 
and  fullest  sketch  of  the  history  >  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  Similarly,  but  with  less 
details,  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  Great  Image  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the 
immediate  sequel  to  the  Greek  dominion  in  Egypt  and  Syria.* 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  the  book  is  commonly  dated 
between  the  desecration  of  the  Temple,  168,  and  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  164.  If  we  deduce  from  viii.  14,  "The  sanctuary 
shall  be  cleansed,"*  that  the  reconsecration  of  the  Temple  in 
165  had  already  taken  place,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  close  of 
165  or  the  beginning  of  '164.* 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  wealth  of  evidence, 
external  and  internal  While  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  book  before  168,  its  influence  from  that  time  onward  is 
very  marked.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  of  Daniel  in  the 
great  list  of  Jewish  worthies,  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.-l.,  t.  aoo, 
which,  moreover,  says  "Neither  wu  there  a  man  bom  like 
unto  Joseph "  * ;  though  as  a  Jew  in  high  office  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  Daniel  was  very  like 
Jos^.  On  the  other  hand  a  section  of  the  Sibylline  verses, 
dated  about  b.c  140,  refers  to  the  "ten  horns,"*  and 
i.  Maccabees,  t.  B.a  100,  refers  to  the  Fiery  FUmace  and 
the  Den  of  Lions. 

In  the  Hebrew  Canon,  Daniel  is  not  placed  alnong  the 
Prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiographa,  the  latest  section  of  the 
Canon ;  although  Haggai,  Zedtariah,  and  Malachi,  who  w«ra 
later  than  the  time  at  which  Daniel  is  described  as  living,  are 
jdaced  among  the  prophets.    Either  the  Jews  did  not  regard 

>  I.-SH.  •  ii.  44- 

*  Wtmi^dtf  Mk»$k,  R.V.  Mg.,  juuiAed.  Berui  thinki  that  tb*  vsgnc 
■SH  of  thh  pndktio*  ihows  that  the  event  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

*  CoBMiix,  KamascH,  KOniq,  Stkack,  after  iM ;  Daivas,  i6l  or 
i«r.  •  «M«.  15. 

*  BavAN,  €/.  tU.  7.  so,  S4.  with  SibyUiMS  III.,  3M  ft  ^, 
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the  book  u  prophetical,  or  it  was  considenbljr  later  than 
Malachi,  c.  444. 

The  language  also  points  to  a  Ute  dfite.  For  the  most  part 
the  Hebrew  is  fairly  correct;  the  author,  doubtless,  was  a 
idiolar,  who  wrote  in  a  classical  style.  But  here  and  then 
he  betrays  himself  by  using  the  vocabulary  of  Chronicles,  or 
of  post-biblical  Hebrew.*  The  appearance  of  Greek  worda, 
eqiecially  the  late  Greek  oiyt^f&i,*  KV.  dulcimer,  pmnts 
to  the  Greek  period  rather  than  to  the  Exile  The  recently- 
discovered  fragments  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus 
show  that  a  very  fair  imitation  of  classical  Hebrew  was  written 
in  the  Greek  period. 

Hie  author  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  times 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  makes  serious  mistakes  about 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  eariy 
Persian  EmfHre.  Belshaasar  was  neither  the  son,  nor  of 
the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  "He  had  dis^>peared  ftoai 
history  when  Cyrus  entered  Babylonia  .  .  .  Cyrus  entered 
Babylon  in  peace  .  .  .  and  the  Babybnian  king  was  not 
slain."  "'Darius  the  Mede'  is  a  reflection  into  the  past  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,"  i.t.,  history  not  only  tells  us 
nothing  of  any  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  but  his  existence  in  the 
position  assigned  to  him  by  our  book  is  entirely  inconsistent 
witfi  what  history  does  tdl  us  of  that  period.  On  these  and 
other  grounds  Professor  Sayce  concludes  that  "The  story 
of  Belshazzar's  Fall  is  not  historical  in  the  modem  sane 
of  the  word  history,"  and  that  "The  name  of  Darius  and 
the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Chaldiean  king  go  together."* 

The  sUtement  of  Josephus*  that  the  High  Priest  Jaddoa 
presented  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  Alexander  the  Great  is  from 
the  nanadve  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jentnleoit  vbidi  k 
generally  regarded  as  untrustworthy. 

The  date  of  the  LXX.  is  too  uncertain  to  be  uaed  as  an 
aigument  for  the  eariy  existence  of  our  book. 

»  bbvan. s8ft  '^'-'-'i''-    ;?;/■.:■''■■ 

•  Ui.  4  lOmpOaTil,  R.V.  Mg.  faagpipe. 

*  TU  tttgUr  CritMim  tmdihi  Munmtnh,  1894.  p|x  S*4-S3>> 
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(h)BislfriaiJ  CiramsUnuts.—Kt  the  cIom  of  the  Greek 
period,  Judm  wu  a  province  of  the  Sdeudd  kingdom  of 
Syria.  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  175-164,  tried  to  bellenise 
the  Jewf,  and  met  with  some  success.'  In  175  he  deposed 
the  Hi^  Priest  Onias  III.,*  and  replaced  him  by  his  hellenis- 
ing  brother  Jasoa  In  168  Antiochus  set  on  foot  a  fierce 
persecution  to  induce  the  Jews  to  relinquish  circumcision  and 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  attempted  to  destroy  all 
copies  of  the  Law.*  In  this  persecution  many  Jews  suffered 
■lartyrdom,  with  great  heroism.  At  his  command  there  was 
wt  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  at  the  Temple,  "the 
abomination  of  desolation  "*— a  heathen  altar  or  idol.  In 
167  began  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  in  166  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  occupied  Jerusalem,  and  in  165  reconsecrated  the 
Temple  about  three  years*  after  its  pollution.  In  164, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  died,  leaving  Judas  still  in  possession 
of  Jerusalem. 

(c)  DamtL — Probably  the  narratives  in  l-vL  are  based  on 
■ome  older  work  or  on  popular  tradition,  no  trace  of  which, 
however,  is  found  except  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  so,  where  Daniel 
is  coupled  with  Noah  and  Job,  and  in  Ezekiel  xxviii.  3,  where 
he  is  referred  to  as  a  typical  wise  man ;  "  Behold,"  says  Ezekiel 
to  the  prince  of  Tyre, "  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel."  Ajqwrently 
the  prophet  is  referring  to  some  ancient  Israelite  sage.  As  he 
wrote  these  verses  shbrtly  before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  586, 
and  Daniel  did  not  begin  his  public  career  till  the  second  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  t,  603,  the  story  of  Daniel  as  known  to 
Biekiel  must  have  been  entirely  different  from  that  told  in  our 
book.  According  to  i.  4  Danid  was  a  youth  at  the  time*)  he 
is  also  represented  as  surviving  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  536,  so 
that  ia  586  he  can  scarcdy  have  been  more  than  thirty-six.^ 

'  si.  3s.  *  h.  a6.  '  ^.  fO.  as,  ix.  s(,  S7,  sL  aS-js. 

*  L  Mace.  L  54.  Duid  iL  31,  xiL  11.  •  tU.  ss,  cte. 

*  TIm  MM*  of  lime  la  dwptan  L  ud  U.  uc  difficult  to  reooocik  with 
•tdb  otW,  but  the  erenti  ia  diaplcr  ii.  moit  be  nndentood  ■•  hflT—'i; 
•St  man  then  >  year  after  thoae  of  diapter  L 

*  Re*.  J.  E.  H.  Thaaaeaa,  aathor  of  the  /Vt^  CwwMn/eiy  Dnid, 
has  fiuniihed  me  with  a  carioM  paMlM  to  the  tappoaed  mtiea  hf 
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(d)  Zai^rM^.— The  section  iL  4-vii.  aS  b  in  AnuniMC. 
The  comparison  of  this  section  Vith  the  rest  of  the  book 
does  not  suggest  any  satisfactory  reason  why  part  should 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew  and  part  in  Aramaic.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  Chaldean  king  speak  to  the  Chaldeans 
in  Hebrew  in  iL  3,  be  answered  by  them  in  Aramaic  in 
it  4b,  and  the  rest  ^  the  narratives,  conversations  included, 
be  given  in  Aramaic  ?  Why,  again,  should  the  vision  in  viL, 
in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  be  in  Aramaic,  and  the  very 
similar  vision  in  viii.,  in  the  same  king's  third  year,  be  in 
Hebrew?  The  variety  of  language  certainly  does  not  dis- 
tinguish parts  intended  for  the  learned  from  those  addressed 
to  the  common  people,  nor  is  it  arranged  according  to  tli« 
nationality  of  speakers  or  hearers.  The  least  difficult  ex- 
planation is  that  of  Lenormant,  adopted  by  Bevan.*  It  is 
suggested  that  part  of  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  was  lost,  and 
the  gi^>  was  filleid  up  from  an  Aramaic  translation  or  Targum. 
That  the  Aramaic  section  concludes  with  the  end  of  a 
division  of  the  book,  raises  no  difficulty;  but  it  caimot  be 
a  mere  accident  that  the  Aramaic  section  begins  immediately 
after  the  statement,  "  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king 
in  Aramaic."  Perhaps  the  editor  who  used  an  Aramaic 
document  to  supply  the  gap  in  the  Hebrew  did  not  simply 
fill  in  just  what  was  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  ncrificed 
a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  to  avoid  an  abrupt  and  uneiq;>lained 
transition  ftom  Hebrew  to  Aramaic ;  iL  4a  was  the  latest  pdnt 
in  the  Hebrew  at  which  Aramaic  could  be  introduced  for  th* 
first  time  with  any  apparent  fitness. 

The  book  must  have  assumed  its  bi-lingual  form  at  a  very 

Ecdciel  of  a  eontemponiy  in  the  (ame  breath  with  ancient  worthies. 
At  Cuniljr  wonhip,  the  night  after  the  Dimiptiaa,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Londoo,  read  Heorews  xL,  and,  in  ooncluding,  added  to  the  liK  of  tht 
Scriptural  heroes  the  names  of  the  leading  Uiimptioa  woithlMi  At 
tlie  ntmott,  however,  audi  paralldi  only  ibow  that  it  it  poariUt  that 
EaeUcI  was  making  of  a  /ovng  contemponry,  not  that  it  ii  jptobahlk 

PeitaiM  Of  tlte  nam*  Danid  are  also  mentioned  in  L  Chnm.  iiL  i, 
a  son  of  David,  by  the  wiae  wo«an  Abigail,  Ena  vliL  a,  ttA.  x.  t, 
thqr  can  h«*«  BikUat  to  do  aitlwr  with  EadtiiTt  Osaisi,  «  tlM  sitjact  of 
owbooh.  *  Pat*  ay. 


^'f-  ■;-V-ypf^-'^P-' :■  Y'i 
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mAf  date,  since  the  LXX.  was  clearly  tianslated  from  a 
lis.  in  which  it  4-viL  38  was  in  Aramaic  and  the  rest  in 
Hrimw.i 

(e)  TV  GntJk  Danul.—BtiCti  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Theodo- 
tion,  t.  A.D.  180,  the  book  is  expanded  by  the  insertion  of 
the  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  narratives  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  of  which  Daniel  is  the  hero.* 

In  the  Greek  Bible  of  the  Christian  Church,*  Theodotion's 
translation  displaced  that  of  the  Seventy. 

(f)  Qmtemis. 

I.-VI.,  Narratives  IN  THB  Third  Pkrson. 

Daniel  and  his  companions  fed  on  pulse.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  of  the  Great  Image.  The  Fiery  Furnace.  Nebuchad- 
nenar's  dream  of  the  Great  Tree  hewn  down,  foreshowing 
hi*  madness.  Belshazzar's  Feast  Daniel  in  the  Den  of 
Lions. 

VII.-XII.,  Visions  in  thb  First  Person.' 

viL,*  The    Four    Beasts,  i.t.,  the  Wbylonlan,  Median, 

Fenian,  and  Greek  Empires.     The   fouhh  beast  has  ten 

horns,  t.<.,  ten  successive  kings.    A  little  horn,  it.,  Andochus 

Epiphanes,  comes  up,  before  which  three  of  the  ten  horns, 

M.,  three  of  his  predecessors  or  rivals,  are  plucked  up.    The 

little  horn  persecutes  the  saints,  i.t.,  the  persecutions  of  the 

Maccabsean  period.     The  "Ancient  of  Days"  destroys  the 

Fourth  Beast  and  takes  away  the  power  of  the  other  threes  and 

gives  dominion  over  the  earth  to  a  Man,  t>.,  Israel 

"One  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man,"  *.«.,  hnman  b  cootnit  to  the  bcMts 
wUd)  tymboliie  the  Gentile  Empiret.  QT.  the  uie  of  "Semmt  of 
Jdiovmh''  for  Imel  in  Ittiah  sliv.  at,  etc.  The  "One  like  onto  a 
Son  of  Man,"  to  whom  dominion  it  riven  in  14,  miMt  equal  "the 
people  of  the  aainti  of  the  Moat  High/'  to  whom  dominion  ia  riven 
In  S7,  in  the  cxplaaation  of  the  rition.  Thia  view  b  quite  ooaJatenl 
with  dM  u*e  of  -Sob  of  Man"  in  N.T.  for  Christ  1  N.T.  nffdarlv 
■ppto  to  Ouiat  what  is  lakl  of  Israel  in  O.T.,  1^.,  Matt.  iL  15  and 
Hosea  zL  1.  The  view,  however,  that  our  phrase  reiiers  to  a  pcnooal 
Messiah,  hu  been  accepted  by  Ewald.* 

•BavAN.alL  •  O".  chap.  viL.  {  5.  '«^.,  inA& 

*  la  vii.  I«  I.  I,  iatnductory  vetsea,  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
.    *  (7.  the  Dream  in  iL  *  Ap.  Bevan.  iiS. 
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viii.,  The  Rjun  ind  the  He-Go«t.  A  Ram  witit  two  honn, 
the  Medo-Penian  Empiiv  >  a  orerthiown  by  the  Gradu  under 
Alemider.*  The  horn  pf  the  H^-Goat  ii  re|Awed  bjr  four 
boma,  the  kingdoms  of  Alexander*!  tucceaiors.*  From  one 
of  the  four  horns,  i.e.,  Syria,  arises  a  little  horn,  i.t.,  Antiochos 
Epiphanes,  who  sadcs  the  Temple  and  stops  the  Daily 
Sacrifice.  The  desolation  of  the  Temple  to  last  ajoo  motn- 
ings  and  evenings,  $.t.,  1150  days,  three  years,  and  a  fractiofi. 
The  exidanation  is  gfven  by  the  Angel  Gabriel 

ix.,  After  confession  and  prayer  by  thuiiel,  Gabrid  appears 
and  tells  him  that*  "From  the  going  forth  of  the  promise 
to  people  and  to  build  Jerusalem,"  i.e.,  the  promise  to 
Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,*  "until  an 
Anointed  One,  a  Prince,"*  i.t.,  either  until  Cyrus,^  m  unUl 
there  is  again  a  High  Priest  actually  officiating*  "  (there  are) 
seven  weeks,"  i.t.,  49  years,  about  the  time  of  the  oqitivity, 
"and  for  sixty  and  two  weeks  it  shall  be  peopled  and  built," 
and  after  the  sixty-two  weeks  "the  Anointed  One  shall  be 
cut  off  .  .  .  and  the  dty  and  the  sanctuary  shall  go  to 
ruin,"  f'./.,  434  years  after  the  Return,  the  Hifgti  Priest  will 
be  slain  or  removed — the  reference  is  perhaps  to  Onias  III. 
deposed  early  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes— and 
the  dty  and  Temple  sacked.  "The  covenant  shall  be 
annulled  for  the  many  during  one  week,"*  i.t.,  seven  years, 
periu^w  referring  to  the  unsettlement  and  laxity  preceding 
the  persecutions,  "and  during  half  a  week,"  i.e.,  three  yean 
and  a  half,>*  "sacrifice  ihd  oblatioD  shall  cease,  and  inateed 
thereof  (there  shall  be)  abominations  set  up."  Afterwards  the 
desolator,  Antiochus,  is  to  be  destroyed. 

V^iik,  '''.'"'■    ■■••Ii".  'sj.  ■--■';■■; v^'-V:' 

,    *  Tbe  tnnslation  qnoted  bete  b  BsvAN'a,  p.  t6i. 

*  Jar.  ux.  18-31.  •  MlihUi  Nigtdh. 
?   'tekhxhr.  I.  ^  .. 

*  BtBKK,  el&,  ap.  DxiVBK,  BiVAN. 

*  R.V.,  "  He  ilHdl  make  •  firm  coTenutt  with  tatnj  far  one  wmk,"* 
ptriMja  nfaRiai  to  Amiuchw  and  the  HeUcnidiig  party  aaooi  Um  Jtws. 

I*  C/.  the  three  ymn  and  a  (raetk»,  viU.  14,  and  the  "  tiac,  Iknei,  aa4 
kalf  a  time,"  sii.  7. 
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The  eapiuiaUoa  jatt  given  w<mM  not  be  borne  out  bjr  an  uaci 
chroaoion,  ftom  the  dcftradioa  of  JcraMlen,  586,  io  the  recumeenuion 
of  the  Iwfie  bjr  JndH  Umeabmrnt,  161,  it  aiily[  abiMit  411  ye*'*-  Bat 
Mdi  abienoc  of  nMthenwtioal  tocomcy  to  unimpcMmt  in  u  apooUypM, 
whcie  numbcn  aie  not  detennined  taeieljr  bf  arithmetic,  bat  abb  by 
t^boUmi  and  theologx.'  MoKorer,  an  exact  Icnowledge  of  duooologjr 
«W  nute  and  difficalt  for  tlie  ordinary  Jew,  and  there  i«  no  reaion  to 
MppuM  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  an  expert  in  the  nibject  All 
attempt*  to  find  in  thcK  iigurei  a  prediction  of  the  nredie  dale  of  (he 
eraduioa  aie  ihipwreclced  on  similar  diflkullica.  An  iaaoearacy  which  is 
aatwal  and  faarmkcm  in  a  symbolic  apocalypse,  would  be  &tal  to  a  picdic- 
tioM  Buppoaed  to  gnaraatee  Christianity  by  ioretelling  the  exact  time  of  the 
isath  nf  rhriit 

<y.  Bbvan  and  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  Daniel,  At^  Cimmtt$tary, 

x.-»i.,  An  abstnct  of  the  history  of  the  East  from  the  time 
of  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  nanated  to  Daniel  by  "One  like  the 
similitude  of  the  sons  of  men,"  in  the  interval  between  the 
narrator's  conflicts  with  the  prince,  or  guardian  angel  of 
Persia,  in  which  the  narrator  was  aided  by  Michael,  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  Jews.  No  names  of  persons  are  given, 
and  with  some  exceptions,  places  are  described  and  not 
named  In  spte  of  the  obscurity  of  this  method,  and  the 
scantiness  of  information  as  to  Ute  East  in  this  period,  we 
are  aUe  to  recognise  in  xi.  a  tolerably  accurate  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  empires  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
between  e.  536  and  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
latter  half  of  the  chapter,  or  more,  is  taken  up  with  a  more 
tletailed  account  of  the  reign  of  Antiotiiius  Epiphanes, 
specially  dwelling  on  his  intrigues  with  Hellenising  Jews, 
and  his  profaning  the  sanctuary,  stopping  the  regular  bumt- 
oflering,  and  setting  up  the  abomination  "that  maketh  deso- 
late."* The  account  of  his  doings  concludes  "  Tidings  from 
the  East  and  North  shall  trouble  him :  and  he  shall  go  forth 
with  great  fiiry  to  destroy  and  utterly  to  make  away  many. 
He  shall  {riant  his  pavilions  between  the  sea  and  the  glorioua 
holy  mountain "  — definite  details,  followed  by  the  vague^ 
geneial  statement— "yet  he  shall  come  to  his  eiid,  and  none 
•baU  hdp  him."* 

*  Ths  490  ywurs  m  probably  7  tisses  Jinmiah't  70  yas. 
•al.jot  '  »«i4$. 
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The  Imm  bem  detaib  to  ecnenlide*  wcmt  to  ihow  that,  u  lb*  tiaw  of 
Wfitil^  IM  jtetli  of  Antiochttt  luul  not  yet  taken  pUcc 

As  we  kfow  DO  event*  lowuds  the  dote  of  Antiochni*  reign  entM*- 
ponding  to  xL  40-45*1  Bevan  thinki  they  are  a  prediction  of  what  tht 
author  expected  to  happen.  But,  "at  the  time  nf  the  end"  in  40,  !• 
icarcely  lufiicient  indication  of  the  trandtioQ  from  narrative  to  prediction. 
The  tenor  and  tone  of  40  ft  i«  just  the  nme  a*  that  of  the  preceding 
lections.  It  is  also  diflicult  to  rccard  it  as  a  ritmfU  of  Antiocbos'  rdBli 
or  as  a  recurrence  to  the  erents  of  168,  already  referred  to  in  39  if.  "ni* 
difficulty  mav  arise  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history,  or  firoa 
some  cormplion  of  the  text,  i.g.,  40-4$  may  have  been  originally  indepen- 
dent, parallel  to  and  not  a  sequel  of  the  preceding.  In  45,  Theodotion 
has,  "  He  shall  come  as  fu  as  his  portion,  *  instead  of  "  he  shall  com*  to 
btecnd." 

The  last  chapter  tells  how  Michael,  the  prince,  or  guardian 
angel  of  Israel,  delivers  the  people.  There  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  to  rewards  and  punishments.  The  tribulation 
lasts  for  "a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  >'.«.,  three  years  and 
a  half,  or  1190  days,  also  about  three  years  and  a  half  from 
,  the  stopping  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  And  "  Blessed  is  be  that 
waiteth"  forty-five  days  longer,  "and  cometb  to  the  1335 
days."* 

(g)  Tteab'fltf.— The  characteristic  function  of  the  apocalypse 
is  to  state  the  divinfe  judgment  on  history,  to  trace  the  coune 
of  events  as  the  working  out  of  God's  purposes  for  His  fta^ 
and  to  announce  the  vindication  of  God's  moral  government 
of  the  world  in  a  day  of  reward  and  retribution.  The 
narratives  must  have  served  to  sted  the  Jews  to  endure 
torture  and  death  for  their  &ith.  The  part  [dayed  by  angels 
is  similar  to  that  in  Zechariah,  but  here  two  angels,  Gabriel 
and  Michael,  are  named,*  and  there  are  "  princes  "  or  guardian 
angels  of  different  nations.*  Daniel  also  contains  the  most 
explicit  passage*  in  O.T.  u  to  a  resurrection ;  just  and  luijust 
alike  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  the  one  to  be  ie> 
warded,  the  other  to  be  punished.    The  resurrection  is  puttal^ 

'  *  iHt  Itif"*  airsA 

*  Cf.  also  ibe  1150  days  of  viii.  14 ;  the  reason  and  dgnificanee  of  th« 
slight  diflMcnoas  in  the  number  of  days  cannot  now  be  eiplaifwd, 

*  viiL  16,  s.  13,  SI,  siL  I. 

*Pinia,s.  ijt  GiiMn,>.soj  the Jtwi,  s.  si. 
l;-  'ilLa. 
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"many  .  .  .  shall  awake";  p»haps  the  silence  as  to  Gentiles 
•hows  that  the  author  is  only  thinking  of  the  Jews;  the 
resurrection  is  to  an  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Yet  these  limitations  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
There  are  points  in  O.T.  Revelation  where  Israel  almost 
becomes  a  term  for  r^enerate  mankind,  and,  in  the  Messianic 
pictures  of  the  future  earth,  is  transformed  to  heaven. 

(h)  Vst  in  the  New  Tatamtnt. — Much  of  the  imagery  of 
the  apocalypse  is  borrowed  from  Daniel  Perhaps  the  N.T. 
phrase,  "Son  of  Man,"  was  first  suggested  by  vil  15,  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  phrase,  in  a  less  special  use,  is  common 
.in  Ezekiel;  and,  on  the  other,  it  may  have  reached  the 
N.T.  through  the  Book  pf  Enoch.  This  verse  is  alluded  to 
Mark  xiii.  36,  etc.,  and  in  Mark  xiii.  14  the  phrase  "abomina- 
tion of  desobtion"!  is  applied  to  something  in  connection 
with  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  description  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  ii.  Thessalonians  ii.  4,  may  be  partly  suggested  by 
id.  36.  In  Hebrews  xi.  33  f.  Daniel  is  alluded  to  in  the  clause, 
"stopped  the  mouths'Of  licms,"  and  the  Three  Children  in 
**  quenched  the  power  of  fire." 

•  ifcsy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  TWELVE  PROPHETS 


I.  Intfodudory. 

S.    HoMft*  /' 

3.  Jod. 
4<  Abkx. 

5.  Obadkh. 

6.  JoMh. 

7.  MicMh. 


8.  Nahum. 

9.  Hatakknk.       .. 
la  Zephankh. 

II.  Hiig|BL 

■a.  Zechviih  L-viiL 

13.  Zcchukh  ix.->W. 

14.  MdMhL 


I.  latrodwtorr.— These  books  are  usually  known  u  the 
"Minor  Prophets,"  because  they  are  shorter  than  the  pre- 
ceding; but  Ecclesiasticus,  Josephus,"  and  some  of  the 
Rabbii  and  Fathers,  who  redion  them  as  a  single  booki 
speak  of  them  as  "the  Twelve"  or  "the  Twelve  Prophets," 
or  "the  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,"'  and  the  use  of  the 
Utter  title  has  been  revived  by  Professor  G.  A.  Smith.  The 
Jewish  custom  of  reckoning  the  number  of  O.T.  books  as 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four  implies  that  "the  Twehre"  were 
reckoned  as  a  single  work.  Probably  it  was  formed  in- 
dependently as  a  separate  collection,  completed  not  later 
than  B.C  aoo*;  and  passed  through  one  or  more  earlier 
editions,  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  and  Malachi  being  added  after  the 
rest  of  the  books  had  been  collected. 

The  LXX.  places  the  first  six  in  the  otia :  Hoeea,  Amoi, 
'Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah ;  the  Ust  six  in  the  same  order  as 
the  Hebrew.  Probably  the  order  represents  the  chronological 
theories  (rf  different  editors. 


(a)  Doit  mud  AntkmJUf.—Out  only  aooioe  of  iidbniiatioo 

*  On  acoiMiiil  of  Ecdfiiittciw  slis.  ift 
•34      . 
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k  the  book  itwlf.  According  to  L  i,  Hotea  the  ton  of  Beeri 
ministered  in  the  reigna  of  Uniah,  Jotham,  Ahax,  and 
Heiekiah  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  /.«.,  between 
<.  778  and  e.  695,  and  between  e.  783  and  e.  743.  Internal 
evidence  approximately  confirms  this  statement  Moreover, 
the  prosperity  of  Israel  is  no  longer  at  its  height,  aa  in  Amos ; 
but  the  series  of  disasters  which  culminated  in  the  Fall  of 
Samaria  have  begun.  Hence  Hosea  is  somewhat  later  than 
Amos,  i^.,  e.  745-735;  his  ministry  fnobably  began  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  continued  under 
his  successors,  and  ended  before  the  attack  of  Pekah  and 
Rezin  on  Ahaz,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  Galilee  and 
Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  which  events  there  is  no 
reference. 

Hosea  was  doubtless  a  citizen  of  the  northern  kingdom; 
notice  "our  king"*  of  the  king  of  Israel  Hosea's  call  to 
the  prophetic  office  perhaps  came  through  his  family  troubles. 
His  wife,  who  had  bcmie  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  left 
him  for  another  man.  This  experience  may  have  brought 
home  to  him  the  corrupt  state  of  the  people.'  Eventually 
the  prophet  bought  his  wife  back  again,  and  received  her  into 
his  house. 

Critical  questions  are  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  L-iiL 
and  the  authenticity  of  certain  passages,  especially  xiv. ;  see 
Contents.  The  lack  of  orderly  sequence  shows  that  the  book 
cannot  have  been  compiled  by  the  prc^bet  himself,  unless  it 
has  since  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  editors. 

(b)  HUtoritttl  CfVnviNxAtMoef.— Hosea's  ministry  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  sequel  of  that  of  Amos.*  The 
Assyrians,  under  Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  began  to  haran  Syrin 
towards  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  rdga  Jeroboam's  woA^ 
Zarhariah,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  was  murdered  by 
ShaUum ;  Shallum,  a  month  hUer,  by  Menabem.  Menahem 
it  mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  aa  tributary  to  Assyria. 
He  reigned  ten  years ;  his  son,  Pekahiah,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  was  miudered  by  Pekah.  Even  this  meagre  stateasent 
*vi.s.      '       *8MaaL-iU.  •  Sss  Aita%  (b). 
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confinns  the  pictuics  of  utuchy  and  confusion  dnwn  bjr. 
HoMB.  The  cotruption  of  the  {votperous  days  of  Jeroboam 
II.  bloMomed  into  open  vice  and  crime  in  the  disaatroiu  reigna 
of  hia  tucceison. 

(c)  Conttntt. — L-iii.,  By  divine  command  Hoaea  marries  an 
immoral  woman,  Gomer,  who  bears  him  two  sons,  Jesreel, 
IxHunmi  (not  my  people),  and  a  daughter,  Lo-ruhamah  (not 
pitied).  She  left  him  to  live  an  immoral  life ;  he  bought  her 
back,  and  took  her  home,  where  he  kept  her  in  seclusion. 
Gomer  and  her  children  are  types  of  Inael,  its  infidelity  to 
Jehovah,  whom  it  forsook  for  the  Baalim,  and  its  imnishment, 
and  ultimate  forgiveness. 

UL  3b  ii  obteure,  aiid  its  text  uncertain ;  it  probablv  nMani  that  HoM* 
woold  not  aaipeiate  with  Gomer,  10  that  she  would  be  depriTcd  of  all 
CoojtMl  privileset,  with  a  vkw  to  her  rerormatioii,  Just  as  (see  foUowing 
vciaes)  Iinti  was  to  be  deprived  of  Ml  the  privilei«  of  national  life,  for 
the  same  porpoae.  These  diaptcrs  have  been  intcrptetcd  as  bAnc  (i.)  a 
Uteial  aoooont  of  Hotea's  actual  expeiienoes ;  (ii. )  poreljr  allcgarieu,  as  if 
Jehovah  had  said  to  Hoaea :  Imagine  sadi  daaJin0  between  yoniself  and 
aaaaiijthfiil  wife  as  syaboUsingmjrdcaliiws  with  Isiael;  (iii.)  founded  oa 
feet,  t^.,  Hoaea's  wife  having  proved  unfeithftal,  he  is  led  to  testify  aa^nat 
Iha  vie*  of  his  times,  and  feels  that  be  was  as  divinely  led  to  hSi  on- 
iwppy  maniage  far  this  parpoae,  as  if  be  bad  received  an  actual  diviat 


I^sasges  oootiasting  Tudab  with  Iirael,  «./.,  L  7,  iv.  is>  sL  isb,  aad, 
less  froroimtly,  other  reierences  to  Judah,  «^.,  vL  11,  viiL  14,  an  lappmaB 
to  be  addUoos  by  later  Jewish  aditocs.  Probably  Isnwl  shoaid  be  lesd  far 
Jodah  in  v.  lo^  is,  it,  i4.> 

Similar  views  are  held  by  some'u  to  the  DasMCca  promising  restora- 
tion to  Isiael,  «x>  i.  lOb  n>  ii.  6,  7,  14,  16,  is-ajiUL  5,  v.  15-vi  3,  xi 
fb,9a,  10,  II,  siv.> 

iv.-ziiL,  The  vice  and  immorality  of  Israel,  especially  of  the 

priests  and  rulers,  combined  with  the  immoral  and  superstitious 

worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  high  places,^  will  bring  Israel  to 

irrevocable  ruin,  in  qnte  of  attempts  to  conclude  alliances 

with  Egypt  and  Assyria.*    Israel  shall  be  carried  ci4)tiv^  to 

Egypt  and  Assyria.*    Jehovah's  love  is  shown  in  His  yeamiof 

*  MoWACK,  Miaar  Prophets. 

*  *^.,  Cheyne  regards  L  10,  II,  iiL  St  v.  l$-vL  4,  liv.  as  additfcms. 
'  See  beluw  on  xiv. 

*  hr.  IS  C,  viiL  J  C  la.  15,  a.  S,  iSi  aii.  •>• 

*  vtt.  I,  ViiL  9.  xil  >■  ' 
•ia.3.«k..ft,sLs. 
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ant  Itnd,  Hia  leluctance  to  chaatiie  His  people,  and  by  His 
repeated  appeals  to  them  through  His  piofji^ts.* 

Fot  fH«p««tcd  puMget,  Mc  on  l.-iii.  and  xiv, 

xir..  Appeal  for  rq;>entance,  and  promise  of  foigivenese  and 
leatoradon. 


CiMjnie*  rejacu  this  chapter,  diiafljr  bacaaM  it  "b  aUa  both  ia 
lannase  and  tanagerjr,  and  in  ideas  to  writing!  of  the  age  which  begins 
witt  Jtremiah."  Bat  G.  A.  Smith  unheiitatingljr  accepu  xiv.  a*  by 
Hotaa,  thoogb  probably  not  the  latest  of  his  utterance*  pteaenred  in  our  : 
book.  The  list  given  In  connection  with  i.-iii.,  and  the  kct  that  the  laM 
we  hear  of  Gomcr  is  that  ibe  is  still  under  the  protection  of  Hoeea,  show 
that  the  idea  of  restoration  runs  Ihroi^h  the  whole  book.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  it  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Hoeea,  than  that  editors  have  so 
qpstematicallx  and  socceasfiilljr  interwoven  it  with  his  utterances.  Th« 
parallels  with  Jeremiah  and  hter  writings  may  be  due  to  their  dependeitoe 
OB  Hoeea  i  Jeremiah  especialljr  makes  large  use  of  Hoeea. 

(d)  Signt/Uatui  of  Hosta, — Hosea  endorses  Amos'  protest 
against  the  divorce  of  external  devotion  from  morality,  and 
iums  up  such  teaching  in  our  Lord's  favourite  quotation  * :  "  I 
desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt  offerings" — a  verse  which  also  includes 
another .  characteristic  doctrine  of  Hosea,  the  necessity  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  lU.,  intelligent  religion  and  spiritual 
experience.  Hosea  first,  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  later  on, 
denotmces  foreign  alliances.  Like  Amos,  he  attacks  the 
high  places,  and  fiuther  specifically  denounces  idols.*  The 
emphasis  laid  on  Jehovah's  love  for  Israel,  illustntes  the 
proi>het's  intense  love  few  his  country,  and  his  deep  distress 
at  her  coming  ruin. 

Other  quotations  in  N.T. :  L  lo,  ii.  sj,  Romaiu  ix.  S5,  a6 ; 
X.  8,  Luke  xxiil  30 ;  xL  r,  "  I  called  my  son  (Israel)  out  of 
Egypt,"  applied  to  Christ,  Matthew  il  15 ;  xiii.  4,  L  Corio- 
diiani  XV.  55  £,  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting ?  etc" 

3.  Jeal  'v: 

(a)  Date  and  AiifAorsU/.Soihlng  is  known  of  the  author 
beyond  his  name  "Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,"  or  as  the  LXX^ 

*  V.  iS-vL  6,  viL  I,  xL  i-ii,  xiL  & 

■  iDtiaductfcm  to  tS9S  aditioa  of  W.  R.  SMrm'S  JhtpkUt  ^  tpml, 

■vL«r/ lfatt.ia.13.siL7.  «  Iv.  17,  viiL  4,  sUL  s,  xiv.  1 
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Syr.,  and  loine  other  Tersioni  have  it  "  Bethuel " ;  and,  what 

may  be  gatlwred  ftom  the  book  itself,  that  he  was  a  Jew, 

probably  of  Jerusalem,  and  possibly  a  priest. 

As  in  the  case  of  Zechariah  ix.-xiv.,  the  notes  of  time  have 

been  very  differently  interpreted.    Some  regard  Joel  as  the 

eariiest  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  assign  it  to  the  early 

part  of  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Judah,  e.  830;  but  the  general 

opinion  inclmes  more  and  more  to  a  post-exilic  date.    The 

main   points,   capable   of  opposite  interpretations,  are   as 

follows :  (i.)  Joel  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Syrians, 

Assyrians,  or  Chaldsans.     These  nations  figure  constantly 

in  history  and  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Amoa 

till  the  Exile.    Even  later  Zechariah  is  still  interested  in 

Babylon.     This  silence  points  to  a  date  before  Abas  or 

after  Zedtariah.    (ii.)  Joel  mentions  neither  king  nor  priiKea, 

but,  in  their  stead,  elders  and  priests  are  prominent*    This 

has  been  explained  of  the  minority  of  Joosh,  when  Jehoiada 

'     the  priest  controlled  the  government  of  Judah,'  but  agrees 

better  with  the  post-exilic  period  when  there  was  no  king,  and 

the  high  priest  was  the  chief  Jewish  authority,    (iil)  Egypt 

-   and  Edom  are  denounced  for  shedding  "innocent  blood"  in 

Judah.*    This  has  been  connected  with  Shishak's  invasion  in 

the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  revolt  of  Edom  uixler  Jeho- 

'  ram,  the  grandfather  of  Joa^     But  these  events  were  remote 

?      in  the  time  of  Joash;  hatred  of  Edom  is  a  constant  note  of 

.     post-exilic  literature ;  the  mention  of  Egypt  may  be  a  litenry 

,  -     reminiscence  of  the  condemnation  of  Egypt  by  the  older 

•     {Nopbets;  or  may  refer  to  the  Ptdemies.   (iv.)!Joel  ptaents 

;;      a  remarkable  number  of  parallels  with  other  O.T.  literature. 

;.;  .    Either  Jod  is  a  very  early  and  popular  book,  constantly  used 

;     by  writers  from  Amos  to  Malachi ;  or  he  is  a  very  late  author, 

'       who  made  large  use  of  his  predecessors.     Each  of  the  two 

'-'    views  has  been  strongly  hdd,  but  the  latter  is  the  mora 

probable.    The  easy  and  dassical  style  of  Jod  is  best  under 

itood  aa  ttiat  of  an  accomplished  student  of  earlier  Uteratue.* 

'  L  9>  13.  14.  ii.  17-  ■  ii-  Kiap  xiL  a.  *  iiL  19. 

*G.  Gaav,  irifftiam;  Ssptsabir.  18931  Daivaa,  C.S.S.,  JogI,  ale.. 
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Thos  the  ten  deddve  notei  of  time  point,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  period  after  the  Exile ;  and  thii  date  ii  condunvely  coo- 
firmed  by  the  following  considerations ;  the  mention  of  the 
Greeks,*  the  entire  silence  as  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
the  use  of  the  terra  "  Israel "  in  the  post-exilic  sense  of  Judah 
u  representing  the  chosen  people  * ;  the  description  of  God's 
people  as  "scattered  among  the  nations,"  who  have  "parted 
my  land  "  between  them  * ;  silence  as  to  idolatry,  and  anxiety 
for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services,  which 
priests  and  people  do  their  best  to  maintain.* 

This  Ust  point  suggests  a  date  subsequent  to  the  reforms  of 
Btra  and  Nehemiah ;  otherwise  the  evidence  is  not  definite 
enough  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  book  to  any  precise  date. 
Driver*  inclines  to  a  date  shortly  after  Haggai  arid  Zechariah 
i.-viu.« 

(b)  Hutmcai  Cirtttmsbuua, — The  plague  of  locusts,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  this  book^  occurred  at  some  time  b  the 
Persian  period'^  when  the  Temple  services  were  carefully 
observed,  and  when  the  Jews  had  suffered  from  border  raids 
of  their  neighbours. 

(c)  C»i^mtt.—i.  i-iL  i  r.  The  prophet  describes  a  plague  of 
locusts,  which  afflicted  Judah  in  his  time,  which  he  regards 
partly  as  a  "  Day  of  Jehovah,"  or  special  divine  judgment ; 
partly  as  a  warning  of  a  "day"  yet  to  come,  which  he 
depicts  under  the  figure  of  a  yet  more  terrible  visitation  of 
locusts. 

Some  MMid  Oie  sadiMi  m  altogtllMr  •  figanlht  deieriptiaa  of  a  gnat 
kmuMMu  Mm  actaat  or  ptwUetcd ;  othoiL  m  ■Itogetbcr  a  pradiction 
Skhcr  of  aa  actaal  piacuo  <"  locuttt,  or  of  a  latoK  jodgmeaL 

y.  19-17,  Exhortation  to  repentance. 

iL  iS-17,  Fertile  seasons  to  be  restored  to  penitent  Israel 

iL  sS-js,  Universal  ou^uring  of  the  S^xrit  y 

•  Q*:  ii.  S3,  with  tt.  S7 :  iiL  1  wbh  iH.  a  i  awl  U.  i6b  with  iU.  16a.  17. 

•  HL  s:  «  L  9, 13 1  a  14.  *  CBS.,  9.  ss. 
•KHniKaMiiMjotlioUiecBdof  loiWi'tNiiB,  wlwa  Jndali  loflcnd 

•ttlMlMaasorilMBgnitiaaUM,  PhanokMocbo.    Rothttein  aMigM  L, 
H.  to  the  niaofity  of  Joadi,  iiL,  iv.  to  the  period  after  the  eiile. 
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iu.,  The  natiooi  gitbered  in  the  Valley  of  Jehothaphat 
("Jehovah  judges")  to  be  judged.     Speckl  paniihment  of 
Tyre,  2Udon,  Philistia,  Egypt,  and  Edom  for  wrongs  done  to 
Judah.     Judah  and  Jerusalem  delivered  and  purified,  m^^  , 
established  in  permanent  prosperity.  ^<^^ 

(d)  S^gHiJIauia  »//tti,  ami  »m  im  N.T.—The  apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  last  section  is  dependent  on  Ezekiel  xxxviii., 
mix.,  and  may  underlie  2>chariah  xii.~xiv.  and  Isaiah  xxiv.- 
xxviL  Notealao  the  absence  of  any  Davidic  Messiah;  Jehovah 
Himself  intervenes. 

Most  striking  is  the  passage  which  fiimished  Peter  with  hia 
text  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,*  "Afterwards  will  I  pour  out 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  your  sons  and  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dteam  dreams,  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions:  even  upon  the  sUves,  both  men 
and  women,  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit  in  those  days."  This 
passage  is  alun  to  Jeremiah's  New  Covenant  written  in  eveiy 
heart* 


4- 

(a)  2>Mlr  atul  Authonh^. — Nothing  is  known  except  what 
may  be  learnt  from  the  book  itself.  According  to  L  i ,  Amos* 
waa^  a  hodsman  of  Tekoa  in  the  reigns  of  Utsiah  of  Judah 
and  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  tJi.,  between  e.  778  and  e.  736^ 
and  between  c  783  and  e,  743,  and  prophesied  concerning 
Israel,  "two  years  before  the  euthquake."  In  viL  14  Amoa 
repudiates  any  connection  with  the  guilds  of  professioaal 
pR^>hela,  and  styles  hinsself  "a  herdsman  and  a  dresser  of 
sycamore  treea."  The  contents  of  the  book  quite  agret 
with  these  statements.  We  further  learn*  that  Amoa 
appeared  at  the  temide  at  Bethd,  probably  at  a  festival, 
denounced  Jeroboam,  and  was  driven  away  by  the  priest 
Amasiah. 

Amos'  ministry  to  Istad,  and  the  mentioo  of  w/cuuaim, 

;  ;        -  I  H.  aS)  AclsH.  i7-ai>{^  Ronanis.  13.    :  • 
*  JctMakh  uxL  31  K,  c^.  EiekM  sMvL  al 
»  i,i.,  'Ami$;  the  fcihec  of  iMkh  wm  'Amif.       . 

;  ■    « viL  lO-I^    .... 
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not  found  at  the  Jodaui  Tdco*,  have  led  to  the  nigge>tion 
that  he  belonged  to  wme  Tekoa  in  the  northon  kingdom; 
bat  Tekoa  here  ii  Tekoa  in  Judah,'  six  miles  south  of 
Bethldiem.  "Herdsman"*  denotes  keeper  of  a  peculiar 
bfeed  of  sheep^  His  second  occupation  and  the  lack  of 
■jfcamores  at  Tdcoa  (how  that  he  led  his  flocks  some  distance 
from  home.  Nothing  more  is  known  about  the  earthquake'; 
bat  the  power  of  Jeroboam  seems  at  its  height,  so  that  the 
book  may  be  dated  «.  750,  «ome  little  time  before  the  cloee  of 
tfie  reign. 

Critical  questions  merely  concern  sections  of  the  book ;  see 
below  on  iL  4,  5. 

The  book  may  have  been  compiled  by  the  prophet  hinnelf, 
ot  by  one  of  his  disciples. 

(b)  Historical  Cimiimtiaiutt.^lJndet  Uzaah  and  Jeroboam, 
Jadah  and  still  more  Israel  enjoyed  a  great  rerival  of  power 
and  prosperity,*  which,  however,  as  we  learn  firom  the  pro- 
phetical books,  was  accompanied  by  social  corruption  and 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  The  formation 
of  great  estates  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  landless,  pauper 
dasB.  Yet  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  carried  on  with 
groat  splendour  and  assiduous  devotion  at  many  sanctuaries, 
and  Jeroboam  had  been  encouraged  in  his  successful  wars 
by  Jonah  ben  Amittai,  whom  Rings  recognises  as  a  troe 
nrophet. 

The  revival  of  Israel  was  due  to  two  causes :  the  power  of 
Damascus  had  been  broken  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  Ramman- 
nirari  III.  and  Shalmaneser  III.,  etc,  811-767;  and  the 
Assyrians  did  not  push  their  advantages  farther,  but,  for  the 
time^  allowed  Jeroboam  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victories. 
Amos'  ministry,  however,  immediately  preceded  the  accesrion 
of  Hi^ath-Pileter  III.,  745,  who  resumed  the  f<»ward  move- 
ment of  Assyria  in  South  Western  Asia. 

(c)  Omtenfs.-'l  t-ii.  3,  Oracles  against  Damascus,  the 
Philistines,  Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab.    They  will  be 

•  QfC  L  a,  «iL  IS.  *tttfiU. 

•<9CZ«li.siv.  s.      \    v^       «,H.lCiagisi«.S|-a9k 
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punished  for  their  sins  against  Israel  and  against  each  other; 
L  II,  IS  (Edom)  may  be  an  interpolation. 

il  4-5,  The  Doom  of  Judah. 

Thk  Mctioa  with  the  other  reCnencei  to  Judah,  t.  s,  "from  Zton," 
I  *i.  I,  ix.  II,  I  a  we  sometimei  held  to  be  inteipoiationt,  partly  becanM 
the  prophet  ebewhere  seem*  exclntifely  iotereitea  hi  Itrad. 

a  6-16,  The  Doom  of  Israel  for  vice,  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  the  silencing  of  true  prof^ets. 

iii.-irL  enlarge  upon  the  theme  of  the  previous  section. 
Proiriieqr  has  its  adequate  cause,  Jehovah's  communications 
to  His  servants.'  llie  high  places,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Beersheba,' 
and  their  splendid  worship  is  rejected  by  Jehovah,  because 
combined  with  cruelty  and  vice.'  Jehovah  will  not  delivtf 
them  in  Hb  "  Day,"  but  chastise  them  by  a  cruel  invader  who 
will  carry  them  captive  beyond  Damascus.* 

The  dosdofiei  to  God  as  Creator  and  Ruler,  iv.  13,  v.  8,  9,  ix.  5,  6^ 
SMiy  be  interpolatkai ;  they  are  parallel  in  style  andjdeas  to  II.  liuUi, 
~  aiM  intcmpt  the  context. 

viL  1-9,  Visions  of  locusts,  fire,  Jehovah  with  a  plumb-line., 
symbolise  the  ruin  of  IsraeL 

viL  10-17,  Amos  at  Bethel 
•    viti,  Vision  of  a  basket  of  summer  fruit,  symbolisirfg  the 
qpeedy  decay  of  IsraeL 

ix.  1-7,  Vision  of  Jehovah  at  the  altar,  inflicting  chastise- 
ment,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.' 

ix.  8-15,  The  Restoration  of  Israel  after  its  purificatiod. 

ThcM  verfes  are  often  regarded  ai  a  later  addition,  because  they 
eontratt  with  the  unqualified  predictioai  of  ruin  in  the  rest  of  the 
book;  because  "the  frilen  talcmade  of  David"  implies  the  iSUl  of 
the  dvnasty,  }86|  because  of  the  hostile  reference  to  the  remnant 
of  Edom,  and  other  paints  of  contact  with  exilic  and  p(i*t.«xiUe 
literature.  Dr.  Driver,  nowever,  still  assigns  tliem  to  Amos,  with  aoae 
h«itatloii>» 

(d)  Sigmficana  t/  Amos,  and  Use  in  N.T. — ^Apart  (rom 
fisgnienta  in  later  worics,  Amos  is  the  earliest  prophet  whose 
words  are  extant  in  writing.     He  also  first  indicates  the 

>  iii  I-&  •  iv.  4,  T.  S-  *  V.  18-S7. 

*  V.  Ilk  S7,  vL  14.  *  On  is.  5, 6  see  on  iiL-«i 

*  C.B.5..  Jod  and  Amoa.  119  (F;  the  tcction  is  rejected  by  Chemie  and 
G.  A.  Smitli.  Amonfrt  other  susj^ected  pamagcs  arc  i.  9,  to^  iil.  14  b, 
V,  i}>i5, 16,  Ti.  a>9k  lVk*iii<  «•>>  n.  is,  13. 
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wvctmnce  between  true  prophecy  and  the  i»opbetic  oider 
which  is  conspicuous  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  But  hH 
most  important  characteristic  is  that  he  strikes  the  keynote 
of  eighth  century  prophecy.  Popular  faith  dwelt  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Chosen  People,  and  trusted  that  Jehovah, 
if  honoured  by  adequate  external  rites,  would  always  be 
the  Champion  of  Israel  Amos  insists  on  the  responsibility 
of  being  God's  people:  "You  only  have  I  known  of  aU 
the  families  of  the  earth:  therefore  will  I  visit  upcm  yoa 
all  your  iniquities."  To  a  cruel  and  selfish  people,  however 
externally  devout,  "The  Day  of  Jehovah  is  darkness  and 
not  light"  ^  God  is  a  moral  being,  ^d  requires  above 
all  else  personal  and  social  morality  in  His  peq>le.  Acts 
viL  43  f.  appeals  to  v.  35  f.  as  a  proof  of  the  ingrained 
depravity  of  Israel,  and  Acts  xv.  16  f.  quotes  LXX.'  of 
ix.  II  f.  as  a  prediction  of  the  universality  of  the  gospd. 

5.  Obadlah. 

(a)  Date  and  Authorship. — Nothing  is  known  of  Obadiah. 
Aa  to  the  book,  three  things  are  clear;  the  utterance  on  Edom 
in  Jeremiah  makes  use  either  of  verses  1-9  or  of  the  original 
upon  which  they  are  based* ;  10-14  refer  to  Uie  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, 586;  1-9  and  15-31  refer  to  two  quite  different  situa- 
tions, aiid  are  probably  of  different  origin. 

It  is  not  dear  whether  10-14  is  to  be  connected  with  1-9 
or  with  15-31 ;  nor  is  the  Jeremianic  authorship  of  Joemiah 
xlix.  7-33  universally  accepted* 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  composition  of  the  book 
is  as  follows: — 

Vei!ies  1-9  contain  an  andent  pre-exilic  orade  on  Edom, 
the  occasion  of  which  cannot  be  determined;  vases  lo-ai 
aieadlic.    There  may  also  be  later  additicMis. 

•  ai.s,».i|. 

•  RMding '«£nn,  "Mu,"  for  Edoo. 

■  i*^>Jcreiiiiidi  lib.  14-16  J  5-JeicmUi9;  */•  >ho<wte  Juiwtiit 
10^,  mm)  8  with  Jeremiah  7. 

*  «^.,  not  fay  GiMtbrtcht. 
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Sttwbetintwlly  G.  A.  Smidi,  TTi*  Twthn,  U.  17a.  Oiclli,  eta,  rcgud 
tht  book  as  a  tingle  pre-exilic  work.  Wellhauien,  on  the  other  hand, 
r^urdf  both  lectioni  a*  post-exilic.  Sephared,  v.  30,  has  been  identifiaa 
wMh  -Saparda  in  Babylonia  (Schrader),  a  view  consistent  with  an  exiUe 
date !  and  with  Santrda  in  Bith^ia  or  Galatia  (CheyQc,  Sayce,  Hii^ur 
Cntitism,  etc.,  483),  a  view  reouiring  a  post-exilic  date,  as  these  coantrici 
or  Bab  '        •    •   -         •        .-.._. 


were  not  held  by  Asmia  or  Babylon,  but  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
Empire;  LXX.  has  Efhralka  for  .Sephared,  and  the  text  of  19,  ao  it 
Duch  oomipted. 

(b)  Contents. — 1-6,  8,  9,  Proud  Edom  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  nations. 

7,  Edom  is  driven  out  of  her  territory  by  treacherous  allies. 
Probably  m  btter  addition  referring  to  the'occupation  of  Edom 
by  Nabatean  Arabs  in  the  post-exilic  period. 

10-14,  Edom  exults  over  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  assists 
the  invaders. 

ii-ai,  In  the  day  of  Jehovah,  when  He  deals  with  all  the 
nations,  Edom  is  utterly  destroyed  by  Israel,  which  re-occupies 
all  its  former  territory,  including  Edom. 

Ofaadiah  it  not  (inoted  in  N.T. 

'6.  JoBah.  -    .       ; 

(a)  Dot*  and  Authorship. — The  book  of  Jonah  is  anony 
mous,  and  makes  no  statement  as  to  its  date.  It  is  a  narrative 
about  Jonah,  and  does  not  profess  to  have  beeff'written  by 
him.  Joiuh  ben  Amittai,  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  is  only 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  O.T.  in  iL  Kings  xiv.  25,  "  He  [Jero- 
boam II.,  t.  783-743]  restored  the  border  of  Israel  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  according 
to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  which  he  ^pake 
by  the  hand  of  his  servant,  Jonah  ben  Amittai,  the  prophet 
which  was  of  Gath-hepher"  [a  border  town  of  Zebiilun; 
Joshua  six.  13]. 

The  story  is  vivid  and  detailed,  and  if  it  were  a  simple 
narrative  of  facts,  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  written,  at 
any  rate,  on  Jonah's  authority,  and  while  the  experience  w«i 
still  fresh  in  his  memory.  Accordingly  the  editors  of  the 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  >  place  the  book  fifth. 

But  the  internal  evidence  shows  that  the  book  is  much  later, 
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ocrtainly  pott-exilic    It  hu  been  amgned  to  various  dates  in 
die  Permn  and  Greek  perioda,  i.€.,  between  B.C.  536  and  B.C.  ■ 

■  ISO- 

The  idiom  and  vocabulary  of  the  book  are  thoae  of  the 
latest  period  of  O.T.  Hebrew ;  and  it  has  a  marked  aflinity 
with  Eoclesiastes,  e.  ac  350,  and  contains  many  Aramaic 
words. 

The  book  has  many  parallels  with  post-exilic  literature. 
The  statement  that  God  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  I  9, 
is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Genesis  i.  9,  where  the  same 
word yaUasMU  wed.  The  prayer  or  psalm,  il  a-io,  is  mainly 
a  cento  of  phrases  from  the  Psalms,  and  partly  from  post- 
ciilic  psalms,  such  as  cxliL 

CompsnilM  ^ 

Vene  3  ••PmIom  sviiL  5,  6^  en.  i. 
Vote  3b-PMlm  xlii  7b. 

Vtne  4a->PMlia  suL  33%  LunenUtioM  iii.  54^.     <• 
V«iM  SB-PialB*  vriU.  4,  Uii.  1,  and.  3. 
Vent  7«-PHlm  eslO.  3B. 
VcfM9  -PtalouiiL  8,  L  I4» 

And  iU.  9,  "Who  knowelh  if  God  wilt  tarn  umI  icpent,"  with  Joel  0. 14, 
"Whoknowethif  he  will  turn  and  reoeiit."  In  iv.  3,  "  A  giadom  God, 
■ctdfol,  ilow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindncw,  and  repented  thee  of  the 
evil,"  il  Drobably  faasied  on  Exodui  xxut.  6 ;  (/.  Jod  U.  13,  PMlau  IxaavL 
15,  dii.  8,  which  are  bated  on  the  same  paiatge. 

Although  there  are  many  vivid  details,  they  are  such  as 
might  be  suggested  by  ordinary  experiences,  a  storm  at  sea, 
or  exposure  to  the  sun;  there  are  none  of  those  casual 
allunons  to  time,  place  or  person,  whidi  we  expect  in  a 
man's  accoimt  of  his  own  experiences ;  we  are  not  told  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  nor  anything  about  the  route 
from  the  great  fish  to  that  city. 

Moreover  the  phrase  "  king  of  Ninevdi "  was  never  used  of 
die  Assyrian  kings,  and  its  use,  together  with  iiL  3,  "  Nbeveh 
was  an  exceeding  great  dty,"  implies  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
had  long  since  passed  away. 

Badde  hu  MMpttcd  that  ths  book  iaaaaMrpt  Craai  the  AfiUhHil  or 
feat  CKpaiMion  oTthe  Booh  of  Kiagi,  which  is  oommooly  aMomed  at  tht 
tkain  towMof  Chioiiiclct. 
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(b)  Cm/Im/j.— Jonah  attempting  to  escape  from  the  miaskm 
to  Nineyeh  is  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  He  is  released, 
preaches  at  Nineveh,  the  people  repent  and  are  forgiven, 
at  which  he  i*  ^ngry,  and  is  rebuked  by  Jehovah. 

The  PHln  E  >-io  is  loiiietiaMt  sappoaed  to  be  a  later  addition. 

(c)  Stgmi/Uantt  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  use  in  N.  T. — ^The 
book  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  all^ory  or  parable  Prof. 
G.  A.  Smith  writes ' :  "  Nor  doea  this  book  .  .  .  claim  to  be 
real  history.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  us  all  the  marks  of  the 
parable  or  allegory  .  .  .  we  really  sin  against  the  intention  of 
the  author,  and  the  purposes  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  him, 
whoi  we  wilfully  interpret  the  book  as  real  history." 

Our  Lord's  casual  references*  neither  state  nor  imply  that 
the  book  is  history.  Again,  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  writes*:  "We 
do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  bad  any  thotight  of  confirming 
or  not  confirming  the  historic  character  of  the  story.  His 
purpose  wu  purely  one  of  exhortation,  and  we  feel  the 
grounds  of  that  exhortation  to  be  just  as  strong  when  we 
have  proven  the  Book  of  jfonah  to  be  a  parable.  Christ  is 
using  an  illustration  :  it  surely  matters  not  whether  that  illus- 
tiation  be  drawn  from  the  realms  of  fact  or  of  poetry." 

The  book  represents  the  broader  spirit  of  post-exilic 
Judaism,  it  protests  against  the  nanow  exclusiveness  which 
culminated  in  Pharisaism,  by  teaching  that  the  Gentilea 
might  repent  and  be  forgiven ;  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation  by  faith,  and  connects  the 
great  prophets  with  Christ 

The  book  also  furnishes  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
conditional  character  of  prophetic  prediction ;  promises  might 
be  forfeited  by  backsliding,  th^ts  might  be  averted  by  re- 
pentance. Jonah  sates  most  categorically,*  "  Yet  forty  daja^ 
and  Nineveh  riiaU  be  overthrown";  b«$  the  poopie  npw^ 
and  God  does  not  overthrow  the  city; 

>  7X«  TWAw,  iL408-saa 
*  MaUbew  xiL  39  K,  xW.  4,  Laks  iL  ay  C 
'    *  TU  TwUm,  ii.  S08,  mmI  tf.  coatest 
•ili4- 
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7.  Mteh. 

(*)  JDait  and  Autkonhip.—hccatdm%  to  i.  i  Micah  pro- 
pheried  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  ^.'740 
to  e.  69s ;  and  Jeremiah  xxri.  18  f.  quotes  iii.  la  as  having 
been  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  as  having  led 
the  king  to  repentance.  Chapters  L-iii.  clearly  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  Fall  of  Sainaria;  iv.-vii.  are  the  subject 
of  much  controversy.  Cheyne'  writes:  "It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  doubtful  whether  more  than  two  or  three 
fiagments  of  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  fragments  in 
diapters  iv.-vii.  can  have  come  from"  Micah.  G.  A.  Smith, 
however,  challenges  this  statement,*  and  calls  attention  to 
recent  monographs*  which  defend  the  substantial  integrity 
of  the  book.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  style  and  thought  between 
L-iiL  and  iv.-vii.,  which  suggests  a  different  age  and 'author 
Cor-  the  latter  section ;  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate 
the  evidential  value  of  such  an  impression.  See  further 
Contents  on  the  several  sectioy. 

Micah  is  styled  "the  Morasthite," *  probably  as  belonging 
to  the  "  Moresheth-gath "  of  L  14,  which  Jerome  identifies 
with  a  "Morasthi"  existing  in  his  time  to  the  east  of 
Eleutheropolis,  i'<.,  in  the  Shephelah,  or  low  hills  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  Judah. 

(b)  Histmcal  Cirtumstaiui*. — The  beginning  of  Micah's 
Bunistry  has  been  pUced  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
t.  736,  and  its  close  u  Ute  as  that  of  Maiuuseh,  i.*., 
thee  c  695.  His  ministry  may  have  been  either  an 
immediate  sequel  to  that  of  Hosea,  covering  the  reigns  of  the 
last  kings  of  Israel,  or  it  may  have  partly  coincided  with  and 
{Midy  extended  beyond  the  last  half  of  Isiuah's  ministry,  thua 
odvning    the    rejgn    of   Hezekiah    and    the    accession    of 

Manassehi     For  these  periods  see  Hosea,  (b),  and  Isaiah. 

*  .\  , 
>  lalKod.  toW.  R.  Surra's  yV^^>tor,Mdfl.       ' 
*  73*  TImAh,  I.  ndv. 

■  Or  Wiumaoaa,  Von  Rvisai,  and  Elmout. 
<  Both  in  L  I  ud  J«.  -ix^  iS,  "Micmak  the  M."  in  soaN  tot*.       ' 
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(c)  CffiUimtt.—1-ia.,  Doom  of  Sanurui  and  Jenmlem  for 
the  siiu  of  the  nation,  especially  lodal  wrongs  committed 
by  the  rulers,  whose  bribes  are  accepted  by  priests  and 
prophets,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  h^  places. 

The  prophecy  of  reatantkn,  U.  la  f.,  intenupU  the  conneetioa,  and 
ii  nneimnjr  held  to  be  ont  of  pUce,'  and  by  many  to  be  a  poet-cxiUc 
■ddtticai,'  panlld  to  Mctions  of  II.  lauah. 

The  thfaato  agdntt  Sanuuia'  leem  to  fix  the  date  of  i.  before  ila 
eaptnie.  7sa ;  bat,  at  a  document,  at  any  rate,  it  may  have  been  written 
'  mt  that  '  ~    " 


about  that  date.  An  Aicyrian  inicriptiaa  affbrdt  loine  sli^t  sraond  kt 
doabdng  whether  Samaria  was  datroycd  after  this  captore,*  if  not  Ihl 
dMuMer  may  be  btcf . 

Chapten  iL,  iiL  ihow  no  oantdoiitneM  of  imminent  danger,  and  batooc 
.  to  tome  period  after  jat,  when  the  fear  of  an  immediate  Anyrian  advance 
had  died  away,  and  there  teemed  no  proepect  of  any  tpeedy  renewal  of  the 
Attyrian  invtnon. 

iv.  t-5,  JerlMalem  the  centre  of  Revelation  for  all  nations 
in  the  Messianic  Era  of  universal  peace. 

QC  on  Itaiah  ii.  »-4  with  which  1-3  it  neariy  identicaL 

iv.  6-y.  15,  Deliverance  of  the  nation,  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying  captive  to  Babylon,  by  a 
Righteous  Ruler  from  Bethlehem,  who  shall  lay  waste 
Assyria.*  God  wiU  deliver  the  land  from  superstition,  and 
enable  it  to  dispense  with  horses,  chariots,  and  fortresses. 

This  lectioa  it  a  compilation  of  lepante  frtgmcntt,  tome  of  whidi  arc 
not  Mieah'i.  The  icfnrcnces  to  the  Atavriant  may  well  be  Mieah't, 
written  periiapt  at  the  lime  of  Scnnacherilrt  invaiion.  The  "  Babykw" 
dante  in  iv.  10  it  genenlly  held  to  be  a  fatter  addition.  Nowadt  accepts 
only  iv.  9  £  (except  the  Babyion  daute),  14,  v.  9-13  at  Mieah't. 

vi.  t-viL  6,  Jehovah's  controversy  with  Israel ;  His  demand 
for  "  mercy  and  not  sacrifice "  illustrated  by  Balaam's  answer 
to  Balak.  Fraud  in  business  to  be  punished  by  bad  seasons. 
Persecution  of  the  righteous,  and  utter  social  depravity. 

The  pictnre  in  vii  1-6  teemt  too  dark  for  the  nign  of  Heaakiab, 
and  theae  venct  are  often  leferred  to  the  rdgn  of  Manawwh,  with 
whidi  vi  tS  may  be  connected  by  the  reference  to  cMld  tanifioc.* 
Even  if  wriuen  under  Manattefa,  the  author  may  ttill  be  Mloah  1  hat  tha 
tlHiwvwft  of  style  and  thooi^t  nfher  paints  to  a  diteent  aathor. 

'  DaiVBB,  G.  A.  Smith,  SniMaa,  ale. 

*  Chbtmi,  Wbixhaoibn,  Nowacx.  *!.§,& 

*  SaMiimmnmti  in  Sennadttrib's  inscription,  Tkylor  Prism,  KaiXNaa's 
/$aM,  34,  it  somstimss  ideiiti6ad  with  Samaria. 

*  vi.  7,  riL  a.  {/;  iL  K^  iiL  6,  i6i  bat  Akw  also  pnciisMl  cMId 
sacsUioe,  iL  Kingt  ivL  }. 
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viL  7-to,  Zion  is  niffering  for  sin ;  yet  confidently  expects 
ftom  God  pudon  and  delivenmce,  rktory  tmd  univend 
dominion. 

Acoofdiiii  to  G.  A.  Saiitli,>  "a  FMlm  oompoMd  of  Utile  piece* 
from  *fefkitu  detet,"  from  before  the  Fell  of  SluMuie,  7aa,  to  toon 
after  the  Exile.  Others  alio  think  that  the  referencei  to  AMvrk, 
Gilekd,  end  Buhen  beet  tait  a  date  not  long  before  Nehemiah.'  Driver, 
oa  the  other  hand,  iodines  to  assisii  the  pasian  to  Micah  in  the  time 
of  Maaasidi.'  T 

(d)  S^yu/fatut  of  the  Book  of  Jiiaii,  and  Uu  m  N.T.— 

The  book,  both  in  i.-iii.  snd  elsewhere,  insists  on  the  leading 

themes  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  the  protests  against 

the  high  places  and  their  corrupt  rites,*  against  social  wrong, 

sanctioned  by  the  ministers  of  religion.*    Eren  if  vL  1-9 

be  a  hUer   passage,   in  which   these  doctrines  are  more 

thoroughly  thought  out  and  carefully  formuhted,  it,  at  any 

rate^  furnishes  an  eloquent  and  explicit  statement  of  the 

demand  of  eighth  century  prophecy  for  a  monl  life  and 

qiiritual  rdigion  rather  than  external  ritual    "Wherewith 

shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  before  the 

high  God?  shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt  offerings, 

with  calves  of  a  year  old?     Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with 

thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  riven  of  oi|? 

shall  I  give  my  fintbom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 

my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?    He  hath  shewed  thee, 

O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of 

thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 

humbly  with  thy  God?"*    The  wrongful  accumulation  of 

great   estat«u   is  specially  mentioned  as  a  flagrant  social 

evil'    Mfcah,  like  most  of  the  canoniod  prophets,  is  in 

antagoa'im   to   the   prophetic   order.*    If  iv.  and  v.   are 

Micah'a  or  even  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  we  have  an 

evijr  Migeatioo  of  the  apocalyptic  Visions  of  the  last  thinpi 

*  7Xr  TtaalWt  L  374. 

'  WSLLHAOSaM,  NOWACK. 

*  313,  qootiiig  Elhorst  in  support  of  the  view.  . 

*  i  1-9,  V.  I»-I4.  *  iL.  iiL 

*  v<.  M. iT.  paste II-IS.  |)nW>ty  pa*t.«dlic 
'0.1-3.  *ULS-ii. 
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oonnecled  b  v.  s  with  the  penonal  delnrenr,  the  M  oiith. 
In  ▼.  10-14,  with  its  condemnation  of  honei  and  chariota, 
images  and  Asherim,  we  have  a  parallel  to  Deuteronomic 
passages.^  Again,  vii.  8-so,  with  its  confession  of  sin,  and 
confidence  in  the  pardoning  love  of  God  to  the  penitent,  its 
tender  passion  of  pnyer,  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which 
O.T.  ReveUtion  culminates,  and  most  n<^ly  anticipates  the 
erangdical  teaching  of  the  gospel 

Micah  ▼.  a  is  a{^)ealed  to  in  Matthew  iL  6  as  an 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  bom 
at  Bethlehem.*  .. 

8.  Vatani. 

(a)  DaU  and  Amtkonkif.— In  i.  i  Nahum  is  styled  "the 
Etkoshite,"  which  probably  means  "  man  of  Elkosh."  Blkosh 
is  unknown,  but  there  are  various  conjectures.  Jerome  men- 
tions "Hetkesei"  in  Galilee,  and  Capernaum  (-viUage  of 
Nahnm)  seems  to  connect  Nahum  with  Galilee.  If  so^  he 
was  a  northern  refugee  in  Jerusalem.  Epiphanius,  c.  a.d.  360, 
locates  Elkosh  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Some  modems  find 
Elkosh  in  the  modem  Alkush,  two  days'  journey  to  the  north 
of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  thus  making  Nahum  an  Israelite 
captive  in  Assyria. 

The  book  was  written  between  the  sack  of  No-Amon,  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  e.  663,  which  it  describes,  and  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  t,  607,  which  it  predicts.  The  piedse  date  is  un- 
certain. Perhaps  the  vivid  pictures  of  imminent  rain  reflect 
the  last  agooiea  of  Assyria,  in  the  period  just  beibra  the  bO  of 
itscapitaL 

(b)  Historical  Ci^nwaufaiMM.— This  period  ooinddes  with 
the  latter  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  after  the  Deuteronomic  re- 
fbrauition  had  secured  comparative  purity  of  life  and  worship^ 
and  after  the  retreat  of  the  ScythiaoB  hid  left  ^ildah  m  bratth- 
ing  qiaoe  of  peace  and  prospoity.  '     z*^  :     : 

<  DmL  avi  SI,  aSi  rrU.  iCi  </.  Iiai«iL)ii 
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(c)  CoHktUs. — L,  Paalm  describing  a  Theophiny  in  whidi       <., 
Jehovah  destroys  the  enemies  of  His  people.  '  "^ 

CbejriM*  and  otben  reg^  L  as  pott-odlic.  Kckell,  G.  B.  Gny,  etc, 
Ind  in  it  •  motilated  and  distorted  alphabetic  acroatic.  Some  emendation 
li  neceMary^  CKwdaUv  in  11-15,  where  the  present  test  reqniiea  "tliee" 
to  stand  for  Judah  and  Assyria  aJtemately  in  a  most  impoMibIc  fashioii. 

ii.,  ill,  Description  of  the  siege  and  sack  of  Nineveh. 
iL  S  is  either  a  gloss  or  should  be  takenwith  i. 

(d)  Signifitatut. — Nahum,  like  H^bpdikukr  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  tlw  sin  of  Judah.  Judah, 
the  righteous  sufferer,  is  contrasted  with  its  wicked  oppressor. 
This  attitude  may  be  due  to  the  Deuterenomic  reformation,  or 
Nahum  and  Habakkuk  may  represent  a  school  of  prophets 
in  partial  opposition  to  Jeremiah  and  the  main  line  of 
prophecy. 

Ifabam  is  not  quoted  in  N.T. 

9.  BMdikdL 

(a)  Date  and  Authorship, — Nothing  is  known  of  Habakkuk, 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  this  book; 

The  LXX.  .ascription  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon "  to  Habakkuk ;  the 
■coount  in  "  liel,  etc.,"  of  an  angel  canyins  HiOiakkuk  by  his  hair  from 
lodab  to  Babylon,  'o  give  his  dinner  to  Daiuiel  in  the  lion's  den ;  and  the 
Uformation  given  b '  Epiphaniua,  are  nnhistorical.  The  statement  that 
'Habakkuk  was  a  LeV.'e  is  a  deduction  from  the  presence  in  the  book  of  •  ' 
Ftalm  with  the  musical  directions  of  the  Levilical  choir. 

The  description  ol  the  Chaldaeans*  shows  that  the  book 
was  written  when  they  were  a  prominent  power,  tA,  after  the 
revival  of  the  Chaldaan  empire  in  625,  and  before  the  Fall  of 
Babylon  in  536,  probably  before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586. 
The  exact  date  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  book.*  If 
the  oppressor  of  Israel  is  the  Assyrian,  the  date  would  be 
before  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  c.  625-607 ;  if  the  Egyptian, 
between  Pharaoh  Necho's  victory  at  Megiddo  and  his  defeat 
at  Carchemish,  c  606 ;  if  the  Cbakbean,  alter  the  deportation  ' 
of  Jehoiachin,  t.  597-586. 

Even  if  i.   «-ii  is  omitted  fso  Nowack,  see  below)  there  is  still 
snflicient  ground  for  regarding  HalMJckuk  as  a  oontemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
The  book  reflects  the  conditions  of  tht  closing  yean  of  tbe  Jcwisk. 
aaonarchy.  ,,  t'^ 

*  AMmrA  It  /ttUk,  p,  ita.  *  i.  S-n-  '  S««  below.  ,i^ 
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(b)  Mitfricai  Cirams/aiuu.'—C/.  Jeremith. 

(c)  CMUMts.—u,  ii,  Hie  Vindication  of  Judah  and  the 
Punishment  of  its  Oppressor. 

The  lUtement  of  content*  dependi  npon  the  interpretatioB.  We  ghw 
the  three  main  ricwi  with  an  amUyib  aocofding  to  each. 

(•)  Judah'*  tin  will  b«  punithed  by  the  OtaldBan*.  who  in  their  torn 
will  be  poniabed.' 

L  1-4,  Social  conuption  of  Jndah,  in  whidi  the  righteous  Jew,  faddtq, 
i*  oppniiwd  bjr  the  wicked  Jew,  rbhk'. 

j-ii.  The  deitroctive  mig^t  of  the  Chaldaana,  who  aie  laiaed  up  to 
ponith  the  wicked  Jew*. 

IS-17,  Appeal  to  Tchovah  asainit  the  unmeatarcd  cnieltY  of  tht 
Chaldwan*.  we  wickea,  ifahif ,  who  aie  even  lei*  ri^tcons,  faddk],  thaa 


the  Jew*, 
ill 


'4,  DeliToance  promiied. 
so,  Woe*  againit  the  ChaldMua  for  their  cruelty,  debandMiy,  1 


Thi*  view  take*  the  test  ja*t  a*  it  itanda,  but  inrolve*  the  IbUowing 
difieulti**!  The  "wicked"  i*  in  one  place  a  pottko  of  the  Jew*,  in 
another,  the  Chaldwan* ;  L  5-11  breuu  the  connection;  in  L  6  tht 
Chakhean*  v<e  a  new  power  to  be  railed  up ;  in  iL  5-ao  0»  opfnmM 
are  ipokcn  of  a*  well  known  and  of  long  (landing. 

ip)  Kothing  ii  lakl  of  the  tin  of  Judah ;  the  prophet  dwells  on  tha 
WTM^  done  to  Judah  aitd  other  natk»*  by  the  Chaldaean*,  and  anaounee* 
'  the  coning  chattitewent  of  the  opproaor.  L  5-11  i*  either  a  later 
additkn,*  or  to  be  placed  befatc  L  1-4.* 

fi.  ^11,  CJialdwan  op|ire«*ioa.] 

L  1-4,  Social  disorder  in  Judah,  sufliering*  of  the  righteous,  faddl[|« 
Jews,  at  the  hand*  of  the  wicked,  itohi',  Chaldtcans. 

5-11,  Interpolated  eipanaten  of  the  picture  of  Chaktoan  cruelty. 

IS-17,  AppMl  againM  the  widicd  Chaldwan*  on  behalf  of  the  ii(^lco« 
Jewti 

U.  1-4,  DelifMaace. 

S-JO,  Woe*  against  the  Chaldean*. 

The  chief  objection  to  thi*  view  it  that !.  J-i  1  neither  Aimiahe*  a  Mit> 
able  exordium,  nor  seem*  a  probable  interpdatioo. 

(t)  Nothing  i*  laid  of  the  *in  of  Judah,  the  prophet  dwell*  on  the 
wrong*  inflicted  either  by  the  Ai^riani*  or  by  the  I^yptian*.*  Ihs 
opprewor  in  hi*  turn  i*  to  be  puiii*hed  by  the  Chaldaan*  ji.  5->>  i*  ^  b« 
placed  after  ii.  4. 

i.  1-4,  Safleriag*  of  the  righteous  Jews  at  the  hands  of  tht  wkdud 
Assyrians  or  Egyptians. 

it-17,  Appaalagtfaist  the  wicked  oppressor  on  bdialf  of  tht  li^rtaaas 


I 


U.  1-4,  Driiverance. 

i.  }-ii,  Thiougjh  the  prowess  of  the  ChaMwana. 

H.  i-ao,  Wots  agdaat  lb*  opprfwr,  Aasyiian  or  Egypdaa, 

*  80  Damm,  Datimon,  and  most  critics.       *  WnxHADStM,  «tb 

*  GiitaBaacMT,  etc        *  Bddob,  etc         *  G.  A.  Smith. 
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Th*  ckM  objwtioiii  to  tMi  view  ut  the  difficulty  ol  Moooiitiiii  for  the 
tiaaspaeition  of  L  5-11;  and  the  afaeeoee  of  any  mention  of  the  AMymnt 
or  Eorptient.  The  pert  or  whole  of  ii.  9-ao  it  coniideted  by  Koencn, 
etc.,  not  to  be  Habakkuk'i.  ^ 

^,  A  palm  provided  with  heading, "  Pnyer  of  Habakkuk," 
etc.,  and  subscription  as  in  the  Psalter. 

iii.  a-15,  Theophany  in  which  Jehovah  delivers  His  anointed 
—the  people  Israel — from  the  wicked. 

16-19,  Expression  of  faith  in  the  depths  of  affliction. 

.  The  beading  and  lubacriptioa  tasgett  that  iil  was  taken  fron  a  coUec- 
tioo  of  ftalm^and  that  the  aseripuon  to  Ilabnkbuk  ia  a  conjecture  of  an 
•ditor^fll^BBi  "^pointed"  tmOtJUt^  for  Iwael  teems  past-exilic,  in 
pM^^^^HWe  m4tUat  is  the  actual  king.  Hence  CheyM  and  others 
^^■IP^-esiUc. 

^d)5^jf6oiK»  mud  MM  Iff  JV:?:— Habakkuk,  like  Nahum, 

onphaaises  not  Judah's  sin,  but  the  contrast  between  righteous 

Jiklah  and  her  wicked  oppressor,  an  attitude  very  different 

from  that  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.    In  iii.  17  f.  tin  spirit  of 

tru^ul  acceptance  of  suffering  finds  its  supreme  expression  in 

"Though  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom  ...  yet  will  I  rejoice 

in  Jehovah." 

Paul  in  Romans  i.  17  and  Galatians  iii.  1 1,  uses  ii.  4  in  the 

LXX.  form,  "The  righteous  shall  live  by  faith;"  the  Hebrew 

is  rather  "by  faithfulness."  ^  C/.  also  Hebrews  x.  37,  38;  also 

L  5  with  Acts  xiii.  41. 

la  leghMiUhi 

(a)  Doit  and  Autkorskip. — ^The  opening  verse  describes  the 
bode  as  "  The  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  unto  Zephaniah, 
the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah, 
the  son  of  Hesekiah,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah."  The  contents  confirm  this  statement, 
and  the  picture  of  social  and  religious  corruption  suggests  a 
date  before  the  reforms  of  Josiah,  f.«.,  639-621.  Probably 
Hesekiah  is  the  king,  and  the  genealogy  u  given  in  order  to 
introduce  the  name  d  this  distinguished  ancestor. 

(b)  Hittoritmi  CiraiMsfaiuts. — The  efforts  of  Isaiah  and 
Hei^iah  for  purity  of  lifle  and  woislfip  were  followed  by 
a  iMction  under  Manasseh  and  Amoo.    During  the  noinority 
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of  Joiith,  the^  prophetic  party,  under  Zephanuh  and  hte 
younger  contemporary,  Jeremiah,  were  gathering  strength  for 
a  new  movement,  which  culminated  in  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 
Abroad  the  Assyrian  empire  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution, 
Egypt  was  not  formidable,  and. the  minor  Syrian  states  wera 
left  to  their  own  devices.  Western  Asia,  however,  was  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  Scythian  hordes,  who  reached  the  frontier! 
of  Egypt 

(c)  Ctmitn/s.—Thjt  book  is  occupied  with  the  Doom  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  all  nations  in  the  Day  of  Jehovah. 

L,  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  punished  for  corrupt  worship,^ 
•odal  injustice,'  and  disbelief  in  a  living  God,  they  "say  in 
Adt  heart,  Jehovah  will  do  neither  good  nor  evil" 

il.  Doom  of  Philistines,  Moab,  Ammon,  Ethiopians,  and 
Assyria. 

iii  1-13,  Doom  of  Jerusalem  and  all  nations.  Ddiverance 
of  a  purified  remnant,  "a  humble  and  poor  feofHe"  in  Jem- 
aalem. 

UL  9^  10  BK  porfaap*  a  Uter  addhioii.  Doabti  have  also  been  niaed  as 
to  every  vene  in  ii.  and  uL,  ctpedally  ii.  S-ii  (Moab  and  Ammon)  and 
UL  8-ao. 

til,  14-90,  A  pott-eulic  lyric  in  the  style  of  Second  Isaiah, 

celebrating  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  to  Zion,  and  the 

Divine  Presence  in  their  midst 

(d)  SigHffieaiut. — Zephaniah  is  a  link  between  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  In  the  gathering  of  the  nations  for  destruction,* 
we  have  the  germ  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  later  propbeta. 

There  is  no qvotatioa  from  Zephaniah  in  N.T.  ',;»..-:,:• 


II. 

(a)  J>aii  and  Autkophtp.—Thb  bo(dc  contains  four  utter 
ances,  each  separately  ascribed  to  Haggai,  and  dated  in  th« 
second  year  of  Darius  {i.t.,  Darius  I.,  Hysta^Ms),  b.c  530; 
on  the  ibt  of  the  sixth,  the  aist  of  the  seventh,  and  (the  last 
two)  00  the  fl4th  of  the  ninth  month,  L*.,  about  September 
t6  December.  Probably  they  wehs  committed  to  writing 
about  the  time  of  delivtgry.    The  book  frames  these  utter 
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anoes  in  il  veiy  brief  narrative,  and  Haggai  is  ipokei:  of 
throughout  in  the  third  person;  it  may  liave  been  compiled 
bjr  the  prophet  himself,  or  by  one  of  his  hearers.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  recorded  of  Haggai  in  this  boolc, 
Bzn  V.  I,  tL  14  tell  us  that  he,  with  Zechariah,  persuaded  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

(b)  Historical  Cirtumstancts. — Sixteen  years  before,  aita 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  many  Jews  returned '  to 
Jndah,  and  settled  there  as  subjects  of  Persia,  under  the 
Davidic  Prince,  Zerubbabel,  and  the  High  Priest,  Joshua. 
They  were  harassed  by  hostile  neighbours,  who  induced 
Cyrus  to  forbid  the  building  of  the  Temple,  after  the 
foundations  had  been  laid.  The  recent  accession  of 
Darius  I.  held  out  prospects  of  a  change  of  the  Posian 
policy  in  Judah,  while  numerous  revolts  raised  hopes  of 
great  intenud  changes  issuing  in  the  full  deliverance  of 
Israel 

(c)  Qmttntt. — ^The  First  Utterance,  I  t-ii,  urged  them 
to  rebuild  the  Temple,  which  they  had  neglected  for  their 
own  houMS.  A  recent  drought  hiul  been  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment 

A  shott  narrative,  i.  ra-ts,  tells  us  that  three  weeks  later 
the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  set  to  work  on  the 
Temple. 

The  Second  Utterance,  U.  1-9,  |»omises  that  the  new 
Temple,  enriched  with  the  wealth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  blessed 
with  peace,  shall  be  more  glorious  than  Solomon's. 

Thie  Third  Utterance,  il  10-19,  teaches  that  their  neglect 
of  the  Temple  tamted  and  blasted  all  their  life,  but  that  they 
win  be  UesMd  for  their  n^  seal 

The  FourUi  Utterance,  il  ao-aj,  announces  that,  in 
the  am>roachii>g  overthrow  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Zenibbabel  will  be  the  &voured  and  (wotected  Servant  of 
Jabdvah. 

^  (d)  Sigii^Uuut  and  Ust  in  N.T.—The  new  energy  which 
llt^giai  inqiiied  wu  a  necoaary  preliminary  to  the  work 
*  Bm  (<  okaplM  M  CBioii.t  Bhk,  ud  Nah. 
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of  Baa  and  Nehemiah.  Haggki  and  Zechariah,  g  la,  muat 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  founders  of  Judaism.  Hebrewf 
xiL  a6  quotes  u.  6,  the  "sh^tking"  of  all  things. 

IS.  Th*  FroplwelM  of  lS«eTi>ri>h,  Zwhariah  L-rOL 

(a)  Date  amd  Authorship. — These  chapters  contain  a  seiiet 
of  utterances,  each  separately  ascribed  to  Zechariah,  and 
dated  from  the  second  year  of  Darius  {i.e.,  Darius  I., 
Hystaspis),  B.C  520,  the  eighth  month,  about  August,  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius,  b.c  518,  the  4th  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  about  September.  The  first  person  is  used  fredj 
throughout,  and  all  the  evidence  shows  that  these  chapter* 
were  composed  by  Zechariah  himself  soon  after  the  latest 
of  the  prophecies.  In  addition  to  the  ftcts  recorded  of 
Zechariah  here,  Ena  v.  i,  vi.  14  tell  us  that  he,  with  Haggai, 
persuaded  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

(b)  Hiitorical  Ciratmstantes.  —  As  the  prophecies  of 
Zechariah  were  uttered  within  a  few  months  of  those  of 
Haggai,  the  historical  circumstances  are  substantially  the  same. 

(c)  Conttnts.  —  Second  Year  of  Darius,  eighth  month 
(August,  sao). 

L  1-6,  Aj^Kal  to  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy. 

Second  Year  of  Darius,  eleventh  month,  a4th  day  (Norem- 
her,  sao). 

L  7-17,  Vision  of  Angelic  Horsemen,  who  report  that  the 
shaking  announced  in  Hag^  ii.  20-33  bu  "ot  taken  jdaoe. 
Promise  of  great  prosperity  to  Jerusalem. 

L  i8-ai.  Vision  of  Four  Smiths,  who  file  away  the  Four 
Horns,  which  bad  scattered  Judah.  The  horns  and  smiths 
are  nations,  not  to  be  more  exactly  defined. 

ii.  1-5,  Vision  of  Man  with  Measuring-line,  forbidden  to 
draw  any  fixed  limits  for  the  future  city. 

ii.  fr-13,  ExilU  Lyrit  on  tht  Restoration  of  thtjtws. 

Tbc  (itiHitioii  b  that  of  the  Exile;  the  Ucu  and  ityie  rcMmhls 
IL  Iiakh,  The  lyric  wm  cither  Msd  br  Zechuiah  or  inierted  by  W 
•^tair,  u  a  Mduble  eipurioD  of  dM  teeoiliii  of  the  preceding  vietoo. 

iiL,  Vision  of  the  High  Priest  accused  by  Satan,  but  puri- 
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fled,  acquitted,  and  honoured  by  Jehovah.    The  Bimnch  or 
Mewiah,  iW.,  Zenibbabel. 

iv.,  Vision  of  the  Seven  -  branched  Candlestick  supplied 
with  oil  from  the  Two  Olive  Trees,  symbolising  the  grace 
given  to  the  Jews  [?  through  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  to  build 
the  Temple]. 

iv.  6-IO  interrapti  th«  context,  and  lecm*  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
Mage  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  than  NovembcT,  K*o.  Probably 
•n  earlier  utterance  of  Zechaiiah  placed  here,  at  or  alter,  tne  compilation 
of  the  book. 

V.  1-4,  Vision  of  the  Flying  Roll,  which  carries  a  destroying 
curse  to  siiiners. 

V.  S-ii,  Vision  of  Wickedness — as  a  Woman — shut  up 
in  an  ephah-measure^  carried  away  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
(Babylon). 

vL  1-8,  Vision  of  the  Four  Chariots,  which  go  through  the 
.earth  to  execute  God's  judgments. 

vi.  9-1 5,  The  Crowning  of '  the  Messianic  Prince,  the 
Bianch,  Zerubbabel. 

Tbe  test,  M  it  itands,  refers  ii-ri  to  /othoa,  and  makes  him  "the 
Bntndi'';  but  the  plural  "crowni,*  li,  and  the  "both,"  13  ihow 
that  two  penons  were  originally  referred  ta  The  "  Branch"  eliewhere, 
Jetemiab  uiiL  5,  6,  uuiil  15,  16,  ii  a  Davklic  prince,  ipecially 
Zerubbabel,  Zecbariah  iii.  8 ;  and  the  builder  of  the  Temole  is 
Zerubbabel,  Zcdiariah  iv.  Hence  the  text  hat  been  reconstructed,  and 
b  trasslated,  U.  A.  Smith,  7^n/m  Pr*ph*ts,  ii  308  and  note :  •'  Thoa 
dwlt  .  .  .  make  a  crown,  and  set  it  on  the  head  of  [Zerubbabel]  .  .  .  and 
ka  shall  wear  the  royal  majesty  and  sit  and  rule  upon  his  tlirone,  and 
flaahoa]  shall  be  print  on  his  right  hand,  and  there  will  be  a  counsel 
of  peace  between  tne  two  of  them." 

This  utterance,  which  regards  the  buikUng  of  the  Temple  as  still 
fctoK,  b  probabi*  o«t  of  pboe  bete,  and  was  deliToed  .befon  the 
pnoeding  prophecMi. 

Fourth  Year  of  Darius,  ninth  month,  4th  day  (September, 

S>«> 
viL  1-7,  Shall  fasts  continue?    Unreal  fasts. 

TIL  8-14,  The  former  ruin  of  Israel  the  punishment  of 
(^^nression. 

viii.  1-17,  The  future  happiness  and  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

viii.  18-S3,  The  abolition  of  fasts.  All  nations  shall 
woiriiip  at  Jerusalem. 
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(d)  S^Jbamee  and  Uu  in  ^7!— Zechtriah  was  com- 
missioned to  enforce  the  lessons  and  continue  the  woric 
,of  the  older  prophets.  They  and  their  hearers  had  puaed 
away,  but  the  Word  and  purpose  of  God  remained.' 
Zechariah  has  reminiscences  of  his  predecessors;  bis 
formula,  "And  be  said  unto  me,  What  seest  thou?  And 
I  said,"  is  found  in  Amos  vii.  8,  viii.  a,  Jeremiah  i.  1 1,  13 ; 
and  bis  message,  "  Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy 
and  compassion  every  man  to  his  brother;  and  oppress  not 
the  widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  nor  the  poor," 
is  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  pre-exilic  prophets.* 
But  in  Isaiah's  time  sacrifices  were  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  righteousness,  and  the  prophets  were  indifferent  to  or 
even  denotuiced'  ritual  and  sanctuary.  Now  the  best  hopes 
for  social  righteousness  lay  in  devotion  to  the  Temple,  brace 
S^eduuiab  is  zeatous  for  it  and  its  priesthood.  The  older 
prophets  had  announced  that  the  sin  of  Israel  must  be 
punished  by  the  overthrow  of  the  nation.  Zechariah  knows 
that  the  Jews  are  still  sinful,  but  this  sin  may  be  purged 
away  by  the  destruction  of  individuals,  by  the  removal  of 
widiednen  and  the  purification  of  the  people.*  The  andent 
hope  of  deliverance  through  the  house  of  David  revived 
and  fastened  itself  on  Zerubbabel;*  this  Messianic  hope 
connects  itself,  as  of  old,  with  victory  over  the  Gentiles, 
but  also  with  the  homage  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem,*  which  shall  be  "the  dty  of  truth"  and  the 
temple  hill  "the  holy  mountain";  and  "there  shall  sit  L<^ 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  old  men  and  women,  eadi  with 
staff  in  hand  because  of  great  age;  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the 
streeu  thereof,"*  and  all  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  "Not 

»L4-6,»a.7. 

•  0:  dbo  U.  13  wfth  Zqih.  L  y ;  viiL  3  with  bainh  I  a6|  viiL  it-as 
wkh  ImUi  U.  i^  Micab  W.  1-3. 

•  «U-,  V. 

•  Sm  abort  on  vL  11-1} '     ''■' 

•  tt.  11-13,  »U1-  «»-«3.  " 
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.   _         t 
bjr  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehorah 
SftbwMh."' 

In  Zeduuiah,  however,  Hebrew  propheqr  begins  to  loie 
its  sense  of  immediate  communion  with  God;  the  prophet 
receives  his  messages  through  visions  and  angels;  and  it  is 
Satan  who  denounces  the  sin  of  Israel,  symbolised  by  the 
filthy  garments  of  the  High  Priest 

Zechariah  viii.  9-1  a  repeats  the  teaching  of  Haggai  i.  i-ii, 
iL  15-19,  that  indifference  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
brought  calamity,  especially  failure  of  crops  and  vintage. 
The  unwelcome  peace  among  the  nations,  i.  1 1,  is  a  reference 
to  the  shaking  of  the  nations  in  the  interests  of  Israel  promised 
in  Haggai  ii.  6,  7,  31.  Another  parallel  with  post-exilic  litera- 
ture is  the  denunciation  of  the  sham  fast  in  vii.  5  at  compared 
with  Isaiah  IviiL* 

The  N.T.  contains  only  a  few  (races  of  .these  chapten, 
ditefly  in  the  Apocalypse. 

13.  iMhariah  ix-xiT. 

(a)  Datt  and  Authorship. — Owing  to  the  accident  that 
Zechariah  xi.  13  is  quoted  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9  as  from 
Jeremiah,  criticism  early*  suggested  that  these  chapters  were 
not  the  work  of  Zechariah.  Apart  from  this,  there  are  many 
striking  differences  between  the  two  parts  of  ^he  book,  which 
show  that  they  are  not  by  the  same  author. 

lb  i-viii.,  the  sections  have  headings  specifying  the  date 
and  author — Zechariah ;  Zechariah  speaks  in  the  first  person ; 
almost  every  paragraph  has  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
B.C  530-518.  There  are  many  visions,  in  which  angds  play 
an  important  part. 

In  ix.-xiv.,  either  there  are  no  headings,  or,  if  there  are, 
they  are  silent  as  to  date  and  authorship ;  the  author  rarely 
qtMika  in  the  first  person.    Where  he  does,  it  is  not,  as  in  the 

'  It.  6,  tf.  laUah  uxi.  3,  "  The  Egypdaiis  ue  men,  vaA  not  God  \  and 
thdr  honw  flcih,  and  not  spirit" 

*  Dated  bjr  Chbynb,  b.c  4SO-444. 

*  Josara  MaoB,  163& 
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fint  put,  in  his  own,  but  in  some  symbolic  character,  t^.,  the 
Good  Shepherd ;  there  are  no  points  of  contact  with  B.C. 
5so-5t8,  but  nUher  with  other  periods  (see  below);  thtM 
are  neither  visions  nor  angels. 

There  are  also  diversities  of  vocabulary,  style,  and  ideas. 

Criticism  started  with  an  attempt  to  ascribe  these  diapten 
to  Jeremiah;  i.t.,  also  to  assign  them  to  the  period  B.C 
636-586.  They  are  certainly  not  by  Jeremiah,  nor  do  they 
belong  to  his  period,  but  some  critics  still  regard  them  as  pre- 
exilic  Ephraim,  ix.  10,  Assyria,  z.  10,  Damascus,  ix.  i,  and 
Hamath,  ix.  >,  are  spoken  of  as  in  existence,  which  seems  to 
imply  a  date  before  the  Fall  of  Samaria,  B.c  7*2.  The  canry> 
ing  away  of  captives  from  Gilead,  x.  10,  has  been  connected 
with  the  activity  of  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  ii.  Kings  xv. 
39.  The  "three  shepherds  cut  off  in  one  month,"  Zediariah 
xi.  8,  have  been  e]q>lained  of  ii.  Kings  xv.  13-15,  where 
Zechariah  and  Shallum  perish  in  a  short  time,  the  tih4 
shepherd  being  some  unknown  pretender.  The  necessity  for 
this  sheer  conjecture  shows  that  there  is  no  real  connectioa 
between  the  two  fMssages.  On  these  and  similar  grounds  the 
whole  or  part  of  ix.-xi.  with  xiii.  7-9  are  sometimes  referred 
to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  xii.-xiv.  (lesa 
xiiL  7-9)  to  tlie  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  th» 
mourning  in  xiL  1 1  is  often  understood  of  .the  mourning  for 
Josiah,  ii.  Chronicles  xxxv.  34,  25. 

But,  on  the  whole,  a  closer  examination  of  this  appoidix 
shows  that  both  sections  are  post-exilic,  at  any  rate  in  their 
present  form.  In  ix.  13,  Greece  is  mentioned  as  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Greeks  first  became  a  great 
neighbouring  power  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  b.c  333. 
The  idea  of  the  Messianic  King  as  Prince  of  Peace,  ix.  9, 
would  be  very  remarkable  in  a  pre-exilic  work  dealing  widi 
the  iiupending  ruin  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  idea  is  even 
more  developed  than  in  Isaiah  x.  6,  often  regarded  as  poat> 
ei&ic 

Fkom  xiti  onward,  the  marks  of  poet-exilic  authonhip  are 
mimerous  and  convincing.     In  xil  i  Israel  stands  for  Judah ; 
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A»  importance  given  to  "the  Ikmim  of  Levi"  by  being  placed 
Mt  by  ride  with  "the  house  of  David,"  xii.  la,  13,  reminds 
us  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  priesthood  after  the  exile ; 
the  utter  contempt  poured  upon  prophecy,  xiii.  3-6,  suggests 
•  late  period  when  genuine  prophets  had  ceased  to  appear; 
xiv.  is  an  apocalypse  of  an  advanced  type ;  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles,  xiv.  16,  to  the  sanctity 
of  pots  and  bells,  xiv,  20,  21,  to  the  absence  of  foreigners 
from  the  Temple,  xiv.  si,  and  the  universal  observance  of 
Jewish  feasts  by  Gentiles,  point  to  the  ritual  of  the  post-exilic 
period. 

Hence  ix.-xiv.  is,  as  a  whole,  post-exilic  The  reference  to 
Greece,  ix.  13,  points  to  a  date  in  the  Greek  period,  after 
B-c  333,  for  at  any  rate  a  part  of  the  chapters.  Son)e,  how- 
ever, obtain  an  earlier  date  by  attributing  this  reference  to  an 
editor. 

Thus  the  appendix  belongs  either  to  the  Persian  or  Gredt 
period,  but  its  exact  date  or  dates  cannot  be  certainly  fixed ; 
nor  can  we  be  sure  whether  ix.-xi.  with  xiiL  7-9,  and 
xiL-xiv.  (leu  xiii  7-9)  are  by  the  same  or  by  two  different 
authora. 

Hence  Ephnim  and  Joseph  are  only  used  in  a  quasi- 
■jmbolic  sense,  Judah  and  the  restored  Jews  claim  to  re- 
{Mcsent  Ephraim  and  Joseph,  just  as  they  appropriate  the  term 
Israel  Assyria  is  either  used  as  a  geographical  term,  or 
applied  to  the  Gredc  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  later  applica- 
tipa  wu  very  natural,  seeing  that  "Syria "  is  rimply  a  Greek 
omtraction  for  "Assyria."  These  usages  can  be  paralleled 
from  Esra  vL  as,  Judith  L  i. 

Probably  the  appendix,  together  with  the  equally  anonymous 
"Malachi,"  was  placed,  because  of  its  anonymity,  at  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  i.«.,  after  2^echariah; 
and  thus  came  to  be  written  consecutively  with  Zechariah  and 
induded  under  the  same  title.  , 

(b)  Historkai  Cimnmtamtt. — For  Persian  period  see  S  1 1 
Haggai;  for  Gredi  period  see  chapter  v.  g  10,  (b) ;  ^  Contents 
below*  ^-(i  ■■'■-. 
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(c)  ataeiUs.—lX.-XJ.  with  XIII.  7-9^ 

ix.  1-8,  The  Temple  protected  when  Phoenicia  and  Philistia 
are  devastated.    A  remnant  of  the  Philistines  converted. 

ix.  9-17,  The  Messianic  Kihg  brings  peace  and  prosperity 
to  Israel  by  giving  victory  over  the  Greeks. 

X.,  Victory  and  restoration  for  Judah  and  Ephiaim. 

xL,  with  xiiL  7-9,  In  a  time  of  calamity  the  people  were 
opiHcased  by  their  rulers  or  "  shepherds  " ;  the  piofdiet  repre- 
senting Jehovah  "cut  off  three  shepherds  in  one  month"  and 
undertook  to  rule  the  people,  "feed  the  flock,"  with  two 
staves,  "Grace"  and  " Union," >  symbolising  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah  with  man  and  the  union  of  Judah  and  IsneL 
But,  saith  the  prophet,  "  I  was  weary  of  them,  and  they  also 
loathed  me."  He  relinquished  his  task,  broke  his  staves,  and 
received  for  his  hire  thirty  shekels,  the  price  of  a  slave,  which 
he  cast  into  the  Temple  treasury.'  Then  Jehovah  deliven 
over  His  people  to  a  good-for-nothing*  shepherd,  who  ne^cts 
and  devours  the  flock,  and  is  punished.  Then  the  prophet, 
"my  shepherd,  the  nun  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  Jtbanh 
Sabaoth,"  is  slain  and  the  flock  scattered ;  finally,  a  third 
put  of  the  pec^le  are  purified  and  reconciled  to  God. 
,  The  action  is  symbolic,  the  prophet  representing  in  turn 
wry  difloent  actors  in  an  apocalyptic  druna,  first  Jehovah, 
then  the  worthless  she{dierd,  then  the  fiuthAil  shepherd  who 
is  martyred. 

XII.  t-XIII.  6,  XIV. 

xii  i-xiiL  6,  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Gentiks  allied  with 
fudak;  the  assailants  are  discomfited,  Jodah  is  reconciled 
to  Jerusalem ;  both  are  delivered,  Judah  Jfnf,  that  Jerusalem 
may  not  be  puffed  up.  The  city  mourns  for  a  martyr,  whom 
it  has  put  to  death ;  and  is  purified  by  a  fountain  opened  6* 

>  So  O.  A.  Smitm,  Book  of  the  Twelve  PropiMUi  A.V..  R.V. 
•BMuty,"  "Bud*." 

*  la  sL  13  read  "tawMuy"  '^ior  " po(t«f  "/^  wiih  G.  A.  SMrm, 

•  A.V.  "kM."  R.V.,  C.  A.  Smith,  "  woi|hl*H."  sL  17. 
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■in  and  undeanneas,  and  by  the  cutting  off  of  idoU,  prophets, 
and  the  unclean  spirit 

xir.,  Another  siege  of  Jerusalem  bjr  the  Gentiles ;  the  city 
is  actually  taken  and  sacked,  when  Jehovah  appears  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  splits  asuiiider,  and  the  Jews  escape 
through  the  chasm.  Living  waters  flow  east  and  west  from 
the  city,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  becomes  a  (dain.  /The  . 
besiegers  are  destroyed  The  remnant  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
go  up  every  year  to  worship  Jehovah  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  if  they  neglect  will  be  punished  with  plagues. 
Everything  in  Jerusalem,  down  to  the  pots,  shall  be  holy. 

If  wc  tfMitUte  with  R.V.  text,  "Jodah  alao  ilwll  ii^t  agiaiut 
TeniMkai,"  we  mutt  fuppoie  that  Tcnes  13  and  14,  which  in  anjr  caae 
mtemipt  tlie  context,  have  either  been  transferred  here  from  the  banning 
of  xiL,  or  have  been  added  bjr  an  editor  to  connect  xiv.  and  xii.,  r/G.  A. 
Smfch,  I.  L  Driver  takei  the  renderiDg  of  R.V.MK.,  "Judah  ihail  fight 
•t  JeraMlcm,"  bat  even  this  ii  quite  alien  to  the  ooatot 

(d)  ^gmfiauut  and  Use  in  O.T.—la  Zechariah  ix.-m. 
passages  of  ancient  prophecy  may  be  embedded,  but 
we  are  mostly  in  the  ttfpoa  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of 
later  Judaism.  In  the  picture  of  the  future,  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Temi^e,  the  circumstances  of  the  writer's 
own  time,  are  strangely  blended  with  vast  armies  of  all  nations 
attacking  the  Holy  City,  with  supernatural  plagues  and  trans- 
formations of  mountain  and  rivers,  with  vague  symbolism  of 
shepherds,  and  with  the  phantoms  of  dead  peoples  and 
•mpires,  Ephraim  and  Assyria.  This  confusion  of  symbols 
from  all  sources  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  any  certain 
indications  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  author  and  his 
times.  The  martyr  of  xii.  10  and  perhaps  also  of  xiil  7 
did  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  author's  own  time,  but 
''  may  have  been  someone  whose  death  burdened  the  con- 
science of  Israel  for  many  generations;  perhaps  the  innocent 
sufferer  whose  fate  suggested  Isaiah  liiL 

Yet  xiL  s,  7,  xiv.  14  indicate  a  time  of  estrangement 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David  on  the  one 
handi  and  the  rest  of  Judah  on  the  other;  and  xiil  1-6 
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■howt  the  prophetic  order  in  the  lost  stage  of  decay ;  the 
"wounds"  in  6  were  perhaps  self-mutilations  connected  with 
superstitious  ritual 

The  Messianic  pictures  become  more  detailed  and  es- 
plidt  The  post-exillc  type  of  saint  was  the  humble,  pious, 
God-fearing  man,  the  'ant;  so,  ix.  9,  the  King  comes  to 
Zion  "vindicated  and  victorious,  meek  and  riding  upon  an 
ass."!     In  xii.  8,  "The  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God." 

The  overthrow  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  homage  to  Jehovah 
are  still  dwelt  ofi,  but  with  the  grimness  of  apocalypse ;  the 
heathen  hosts  moulder  into  rottenness  as  they  stand ;  the 
survivors  are  compelled  by  dread  of  drought  to  be  regular 
attendants  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  xiv.  12-19. 

Finally  the  ethical  zeal  for  righteousness  connects  itself, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees,  with  the  ceremonial  dean- 
neas  of  material  objects,  bdls,  bowls,  and  pots,  xiv.  ai. 

The  clause  in  xii.  i,  "Jehovah  which  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens,  and  layeth  the  foundation  of  the  earth,"  is  a  favourite 
formula  of  II.  Isaiah.*  The  fountain  opened  for  uncleanness, 
the  streams  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  land,  are  based  upon  similar  pictures  in  EzekieL* 

The  picture  of  the  Meek  King,  ix.  9,  riding  on  the  aa% 
is  ai^ed  to  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,  Matthew  xxL  5, 
John  xii  15.  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  thrown  to  the 
potter,  xi.  13,  are  api^ed  to  Judas'  thirty  pieces  given  for 
the  potter's  fidd,  Matthew  xxvL  15,  xxvil  9,  la  C^f.  alao 
xii.  10,  "They  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they  have  i^erced," 
with  John  xix.  37 ;  and  xiii.  7,  "  I  will  smite  the  shepherd," 
etc,  with  Matthew  xxvi.  31,  Mark  xiv.  S7. 

14.  llalaehL 

(a)  IMe  and  Authorthip.  —  The  book  is  anonymous. 
"Malachi,"  which  means  "my  messenger"  or  "my  angel," 

>  So  G.  A.  Smith  i  R.V.,  "  jn*t  and  haviiig  Mlnttiaa  1  kmly."  clc. 

■  sL  as,  xlU.  5.  etc. 

•  sxxvi.  ss,  (hfiL  i-is,  tf.]oAm,  It. 
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it  »  titk  prefixed  by  an  editor,  to  whom  it  wu  Mggested 
bjr  the  "my  mesKnger"  of  iiL  i.' 

The  book  is  dearly  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Ezra 
and  Ndtemiah,  b.c  45^433-  Two  main  features  of  those 
lefonns  were  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  servioea 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  prohibition  of  marriages  with 
Coieigners;  and  the  Book  of  Malachi  is  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  these  two  objects.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
the  exact  date.  The  book  may  have  been  issued  before 
the  first  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  b.c  458,  or  before  the 
promulgi|tion  of  the  Priestly  Code  in  nc  444,  and  may 
thus  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reforms;  or  it  may 
have  been  issued  after  b.c  444,  or  even  after  Nehemiah'a 
final  departure  from  Judah,  some  time  after  ac  433,  and 
nay  have  served  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Uie  Jews 
to  fully  accept  and  maintain  the  new  dispensation.  The 
fact  that  the  book  has  points  <^  contact  with  Deuteronomy, 
Esekiel,  and  the  Law  of  Hdiness,'  rather  than  with  the 
later  pcHtions  of  the  Priestly  Code,  points  to  a  date  previous 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  liktter. 

(b)  Historital  Ciramttaiuts, — Malachi  falls  ui  a  part  of 
the  Pernan  period,  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
464-434,  when  the  Persian  government  was  favourably  dis- 
poaed  to  the  Jews.  Before  the  first  arrival  of  Nehemiah, 
however,  the  condition  of  Judaea  wu  very '  unsatisfactory. 
The  Temple  had  been  completed,  but  its  completion  had 
not. been  fdlowed  by  the  prosperity  promised  by  Haggai 
and  2Sechariah ;  people  and  priests  aUke  were  careless  about 
the  services,  and  entangled  in  marriages  and  other  relations 
with  heathen  and  half  heathen  neighbours ;  there  was  danger 
lest  the  worship  of  Jehovah  should  be  degraded  to  the  level 

*  mtaVtkU;  tbt  wocd  in  L  I  U  taken  m  •  title  b*  the  LXX..  which, 
however,  i«m1  mmtfUki,  "hii  mweryr,"  and  by  the  TBrgom  of 
loaaUun.  This  view  wu  adopted  bjr  Cuvin,  who  has  been  followed 
Vf  iMMl  Kont  critics.  Soese,  itowevcr.  Mill  rcnrd  Malachi  as  a  proper 
■Mae.  Cf;  however,  the  desiimatioa  of  HagaJ  u  (lie  "  mcHenser"  of 
JshovUi  in  Hand  L  13. 

•  Lev.  sviL-ssvi. 
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of  heathen  religions,  and  con&sed  and  blended  with  the 
worship  of  other  g^.  These  dangers  were  averted  bjr 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Nehemiah  used  his  authority,  aa  the 
representative  of  the  Persian  King,  to  establirii  the  Priestly 
Code  as  the  Law  of  the  Jews,  to  put  an  end  to  marriages 
with  foreigners,  to  make  a  sharp  and  pei;nuuient  division 
between  the  Jewish  community  and  its  neighbours,  and  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  Temple  services. 

(c)  Cfmttnis. — L  1-5,  fidom's  ruin  a  proof  of  Jehovah's  love 
to  Israd. 

L  6-iL  9,  Neglect  of  the  Temple  services  by  priesU  and 
people.  ^- 

iL  10-16,  Jewish  wives  divorced  to  make  room  for  foreign 
women. 

Venct  II,  IS  bnak  the  conoectioa,  and  may  be  •  latci  wMkion  t  m* 
C.  A.  Smith,  L  L 

iL  i7-4il  6,  The  sudden  coming  of  Jehovah's  messenger  to 
purify  priesU  and  people. 

iiL*7-ia,  Fertility  irill  reward  the  due  payment  of  tithes  and 
offerir^ 

iiL  13-iv.  3,  Proqierous  sinners  will  come  to  rain,  and 
sulfering  saints  will  be  delivered 

hr.  4-6,  Elijah  the  Forerunner. 

(d)  SigHf/feamt  ami  Uu  im  ^7!— The  form  of  the  bo(A 
is  an  argument  against  those  who  are  prepared  to  Justify 
themselves,  t.g.^  "  Ye  have  wearied  Jehovah  with  your  words. 
Yet  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  Him  7"^  It  is  a 
manifesto  on  behalf  of  earnest  and  pious  Jews  alike  against 
the  self-satisfied  indifference  to  true  religion  of  the  ruting 
classes,  the  priests  and  the  people  generally,'  and  against 
the  despondmcy  of  those  who  thought  that  the  proqierity 
of  wicked  oppressors  showed  that  God  had  deserted  His 
own  cause  and  those  who  were  fiuthful  to  it*  Hereb  as  in 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  zeal  for  holiness  and  righteousness 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  seal  for  the  Temple.    The  devotion 

>*l^  •IILia4»;|. 
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and  enthunum  of  the  party  represented  by  thb  book  made 
the  reforau  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  possible. 

Two  details  may  be  noticed  The  Davidic  Messiah  does 
not  appear ;  but  a  messenger,  a  new  Elijah,  is  announced,  who 
■hall  prepare  the  way  for  Jehovah  and  His  Day  of  Judgment 
In  a  most  remarkable  passage  the  writer  seems  to  recognise 
the  Gentile  worship  of  their  gods  as  worship  paid  to  Jehovah, 
"  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every 
iriace  incense  is  offered  unto  my  tume,  and  a  pure  offering ; 
for  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles."* 

In  the  New  Testament,  St  Paul  uses  i.  a  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  divine  election  * ;  and  the  prediction  of  Elijah  the 
Forerunner  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist* 

In  Mark  i.  a  a  quotation  from  Malacbi  iii.  i  is  included  in  a 
quotation  from  "  Isaiah  the  prophet" 

>  i.  II  R.V.  T«rt.  •  Roo.  U.  13. 

*  MstL  sri.  14,  rrtt.  1-13,  Mark  L  •-4,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

APOCRYPHA,  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.  AND 

SOME  OTHER  JEWISH  LITERATURE  NOT 

INCLUDED   IN  THE  PROTESTANT  CANON* 


1.  ApoealjrpM  of  Buoch,  inchid- 

13.  Joeeidna 

ingEpittleof  B«ruch. 

14.  JubUee*.  Book  oL 

a.  AioeiMioaof  iMuah. 

15.  Jodith. 

3.'  AiMUBptfam  of  Mowfc 

i&LMwxubeM. 

4.  Buoch,  Book  od 

17.  ii.  Macabece. 

$•  Duid.  Song  of  the  Thice 

It.  iiL  Macckbea. 

ChOdren,     Bel     and     the 

19.  hr.  Maoabccf. 

Dngon,  SuMiuM. 

aa  MuMMh,  Pmycr  ot 

6.  RededMticu. 

>i.  Fhik>. 

7.  BDOCh,Booko£ 

SI.  PnhM  of  Sokanoo. 

S.  Biiodi,BookoftheSeacUoC 

tj.  SibjrUiMi. 

9.  L  or  III.  E«faM. 

14.  TcMaaent    of    the    TMhw 

la  II.  or  IV.  Eedm. 

PMriuidii. 

II.  EMhar. 

ac.  Tofait. 

la.  JcfCKkh,  Letter  oL 

i&Wi«loBofSoloMa. 

I.  Ajwtlypw  of  BMTMk— Extant  in  Syriac  TcnioD  of 
Greek  venion  of  the  original  Hebrew ;  written  by  unknown 
Phariaaic  authors,  e.  a.d.  70-130.  Apocalypse  of  the  histoty 
from  the  time  of  Banich  to  the  Last  Days,  and  the  Reign  of 
Messiah,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Banicb.  It  has  much  in 
common  with  ii.  or  iv.  Esdras,  and  includes  what  was  known 
as  the  Epistle  of  Baiuch. 

9.  Asewaiow  of  Isaiali.— Extant  in  Latin  and  Ethiopian 
versions  of  the  original  Greek,  consists  of  a  Jewish,  poasiUy 
pr»Christian  account  of  the  sawing  asunder  of  laaiiih,  with 

■  Q''.  OaHptet  1. 1 4  OB  the  CaaoB. 
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Chriftian  additioiM,  containing  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  Seven 
HeaveiH,  with  a  prologue  and  qpUogue.  The  oonbtnatioa 
■ax  be  dated  e.  a.d.  ioo. 

3.  Aaaamytln  of  MoMi.— Extant  in  Latin  version  of 
QnA  version  of  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  (Charles)  original, 
written  by  a  Zealot  or  Pharisee,  e.  a.d.  0-50.  Only  part  is 
extant,  vis.,  an  Apocalypse  of  the  history  from  the  time  of 
Ifoaes  to  the  Last  Day*,  when  Jehovah  shall  manifest  Him- 
sdf  to  restore  the  theocracy.  The  lost  portion,  only  known 
from  the  Fathers,  contained  an  account  of  the  end  of  Moses, 
and  was  Jude's*  authority  for  the  dispute  over  the  body  of 
Moaes. 

4.  Banwk,  Book  oC— Extant  in  LXX.  and  dependent 

venioitt.    A  combination  of  at  least  two  indepundent  works, 

(a)  L-iii.  8,  Confiession  of  the  sins  which  led  to  the  Captivity, 

with  historical  introduction,  af^Miently  dependent  on  Daniel 

ix.,  or  vUe  versi,  written  in  Helnrew,  assigned  to  various  dates 

from  B.C  jao  to  a.ix  7a    (b)  iiL  9-v.,  Praise  of  Wisdom,  and 

Consolations  for  the  Exiles,  written  in  Gredc  after  a.d.  7a 

Muihall,  Htatim^f  BAU  Dittitmarj,  holds  that  iUi  9-iv.  4,  the  Pmltt 
of  Wiidom,  WM  wntten  in  Annuic. 

5.  Daaid,  the  Boat  of  the  Three  Children,  Bel  and  the 
DcagOB,  ioaaiiiia.— The  Greek  Daniel  contains  these  three 
and  other  additions.  Btl  amd  tkt  Dragon,  and  ^itanna  in 
many  MSS.  and  editioiu  of  the  LXX.  are  given  separately. 
The  Dragon  story  of  the  former,  and  the  Sof^  exist  in 
Anunaic,  otherwise  these  three  additions  are  only  found  in 
Greek,  in  which  hnguage  they  were  probably  composed,  the 
Aramaic  being  not  the  original  but  a  translation.  In  LXX^ 
3tl  tmd  tkt  DnigoM  bears  the  title,  "From  the  prophecy  of 
Ambakoum  (Habakkuk),  Son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi" 
These  addidoos  may  be  dated  between  b.c  160  and  the 
Chiisdan  Bra. 


6.  leiilialaaWiiM  «r  IfliiMi  rf  Smm  >■■  MnWiL— Extant, 
as  a  wholes  in  LXX  and  allied  vernons,  of  a  Hebrew  original. 
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of  which  mix.  is-xUx.  ii,  and  other  portions,  have  been 
ncentljr  dinoovered.  Compoied  about  b.c  i8o  by  Jenu  ben 
Sinch,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  hig  grandaon  aboot 
&&  ija     A  aecond  and  larger  Book  of  Proverba. 

7.  Iioeh,  Book  •£— Extant  entire  in  Ethiopic  version ;  in 
part,  in  Greek  version  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original  Con- 
sists of  five  books,  which  may  be  five  separate  works,  tha 
second  is  certainly  by  a  different  hand  from  the  rest  The 
second  book,  a  Vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  th« 
Judgment  by  tble  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man,  variously  dated 
from  B.C  95  to  A.D.  70.*  The  rest  contains  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels,  Enoch's  Journeys  through  earth  and  heaven,  a 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  two  Visions  of  the  Flood,  and  two 
Apocalypses  of  the  history  from  Adam  to  the  establishment 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  is  variously  dated  from  &a  160 
to  ac  105.  It  is  quoted  u  Scripture  in  Jude  14  f^  (?)  and 
Barnabas  iv.  3,  xvl  5. 

8.  iBoeh,  Book  of  tha  SMnta  oC— Extant  in  a  Slavonic 
version,  made  known  to  Western  Europe  for  the  first  time 
in  1896,  by  the  translation  of  W.  R.  Morfill,  edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  H.  Charles.  According  to 
Mr.  Charles,  this  book  was  written  in  Egypt,  in  Greek, 
A.D.  1-50,  but  embodies  fragments  of  an  older  Hebrew 
woilt.  It  contains  Enoch's  journey  through  the  Seven 
Heavens;  God's  description  to  Enoch  of  the  Creation,  the 
Fall  of  the  Angels,  the  Fall  of  Adam ;  Enoch's  Translation, ' 
and  his  temporary  return  to  instruct  his  sons.  In  spite  of  its 
similarity  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  it  is  a  distinct  work. 

9.  L  bdiM  (£.  V.  and  LXXJ)  or  TO.  Badraa  (  Vm^.,  Sixth 
Artitk,  and  tarfy  Et^Hsk  BMu) ;  often  the  Oieak  Badna. — 
A  Greek  edition  of  Esra  (order  of  sections  altered),  ii 
Chronicles  xxxv.  f.  (Josiah-Zedekiah),  Nehemiah  vii  73- 
viiL  13  (Promulgation  of  the  Law),  with  an  original  sectiao, 
UL  iHT.  6,  deacribing  JSerubbabd's  victory  in  a  conteM  of  wit 

>  KteifiConiU,  etc  Kgud  thii  lectiaa  u  •  Chriftka  docuaaiL 
I  A,  bat  is  LaoAane,  Im.  7't*t,  ttdm  B. 
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btton  Dwfats,  ind  hi  mnnl  in  the  Return  of  the  Jem. 
BtUier  oonpiled  from  the  Gredt  of  the  LXX.,  or  by  a 
Greek  writer  who  translated  freely  from  the  HebKw ; 
Hi.  i-v.  6,  in  any  case,  omiposed  in  Greek.  Uted  by 
Jowphui,  and  may  be  dated  B.C  170-ioa 

la  n.  BidiM  (Eng.  Apoc.),  or  IV.  Bidnui  (Vulg.).i— 
Eitant  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Etbiopic,  Armenian,  and  Arabic 
Wfiioiii  of  a  Greek  originaL  The  cmginal  work,  iiL-xiv., 
ia  ckwely  connected  with  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and 
was  perhaps  known  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra;  it  was 
written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  c.  A.D.  &1-96,  and  c(»itains 
discourses  and  visions  given  to  Ezra  by  an  angd,  and  an 
aooount  of  the  rewriting  of  the  O.T.  by  Esra.  Some  of 
|be  visions  are  symbolic  apocalyptic  statements  of  history, 
b  the  manner  of  Daniel  and  Revelation.  Chapters  I  f., 
av.  C  an  much  later  additions  of  little  interest 

II.  BrthsK—The  GnA  Esther  contains  a  speedi  and 
prayer  of  Moidecai,  two  letters  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
provinces,  a  prayer  of  Esther  and  other  additions,  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  wdfe  composed  in  Greek, 
(.  Kc  300-100. 

IS.  Jarwdab.  L«tt«r  o£— In  many  MSS.  of  LXX.,  and 
in  Vn^.  and  Eng^  Apocrypha  given  as  Barudi  vi  A 
polemic  against  id<^t^,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from 
jetemiah  to  the  exiles  at  Babylon,  rf.  Jeremiah  xxix.  10, 
witaen  in  Ckeek,  r.  B.C  aoo — Christian  Era.  ^' 

13.  JpaaphM.— Bom  a.d.  37,  died  c.  103,  a  Jewish  priest, 
who  commanded  the  forces  in  Galilee  during  the  revolt,  but 
WM  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and  became  a  fnti^- 
dt  Thus.  Besides  an  autobiogn^y,  wwks  On  thi  JewM 
ffmr,  and  Afifut  Afimt,  he  wrote,  in  a.d.  95,  the  Antiqmtiis, 
•  Urtory  of  the  Jews  turn  the  CreiUioa  to  the  outbnak  of 

*  b  iMM  Utfa  MSS.,  IL  Ewir.  L  £-iL  EidiM,  U.  Esdn*  UL- 
idv.Kiv.  IMiML  fl.  BidiM  s*.  Cw.  EiikMi  TUACXBaAV,  sit 
"IL  MnM,"  Outii^  BOk  DitHmtmy. 
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the  Jewbh  W«r.  The  older  hiitory  it  almost  entirely  derived 
firom  the  O.T.,  and  adds  little  or  nothing  that  is  trustworthy. 
His  accounts  of  the  Jews  and  their  literature  were  intended 
to  make  as  favourable  an  impression  as  possible  upon  Gentile 
readers.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  also  in  Aramaic,  which  he  tnma- 
lated  into  Greek. 

14.  JibOMit  Book  oi;  or  Ltptogtnms,  "Littit  Gtnms," 
tic — Extant  in  an  Ethiopic  veraion  of  a  Greek  version  of  • 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original ;  fragments  of  a  Latin  version  also 
exist  Written  towards  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  A.n. 
A  Midrash  >  on  Genesis  L-Exodus  xiv.,  arranged  according  to 
Jululees,  or  periods  of  49  years.*  The  history  purports  to  have 
been  revealed  to  Moses  by  an  angel  during  his  stay  in  the  Mount 

15.  Judith,  Book  oil— Extant  in  the  LXX.,  etc  of  a 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  compoaed  by  a  Palestinian 
Jew,  e.  &c  150-100.  Narrates  how  Judith  delivered  the 
Jews  who  had  returned  firom  the  Exile,  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  the  general  of  an  inmding  army  icnt 
by  Nebuchadnerrar,  King  of  Assyria. 

16.  L  Maecatsat— Extant  in  the  LXX,  etc  of  a  Hebrew 
original,  composed  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  e,  b.c  ioo-7a 
A  most  valuable  history  of  the  MaccabMs  from  the  acoessi<» 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175,  to  the  murder  of  Simon,  135. 

17.  XL  Kaecahsaa.— A  Greek  work,  preserved  in  the  LXX, 
variously  dated  from  b.c  125  to  a.d.  7a  There  are  two 
introductory  letters,  containing  l^ends  about  Jeremiah,  etc.  { 
but  the  bulk  of  the  book  from  iL  18  is  an  abridgement  of  an 
eariier  work  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  e.  b.c  15a  The  work  is  « 
history  of  the  Jews  from  the  accession  of  Seleucus  IV.,  187, 
to  the  death  of  Ntcaoor,  161.  It  js  very  infietipr  aa  histoy 
to  L  Maccabees. 


18.  m.  MiMaikeM.— A  Greek  woric,  by  an  Egyptian  Jaw, 
I  in  the  IXX,  variously  dated  from  B.C.  too-A.o.  loft 

*  Editiao  Mpplenentcd  bjr  tllMtntive  Mumti««%  sle. 
'  Not  50M  in  the  Pwitewwih.    . 
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A  legend  of  the  minuniloui  deliTcnmce  of  the  Temple,  and 
«Im  qf  Jewish  captives  at  Alexandria,  firom  Ptolemy  IV.,  KC 
•ss-304.  Its  only  connection  with  the  Maccabees  is  the 
name  and  its  po&ition  in  the  LXX. 

19.   nr.  MaeealMM.  — A  Greek  work,  preserved  in  the 
,  LXX.,  composed  t,  a<d.  jo-ya    Uses  an  incident  Trom  iL 
Maccabees  as  the  text  of  a  sermon  on  the  Supremacy  of 
Reason,  at  one  timi  wrongly  ascribed  to  Josephus. 

sa  ManaaMh,  Prayir  of.— A  Greek  work,  contained  b 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  variously  dated  from  ac.  300  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  or  later.  Purports  to  be  the 
player  mentioned  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii.  i& 

31.  Fhilo. — Bom  e,  &c  30,  died  after  a.ix  4a  A  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who  sought  to  combine  and 
harmonise  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy. He  wrote  in  Greek  a  long  series  of  works  which 
constitute  an  all^orising  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  also  various  philosophical  treatises.  Some  of  them  are 
only  extant  in  Latin  translations. 

33.  Pnlms  of  Solomon. — Eighteen  poems,  composed  in 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  partly  after 
Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  ac.  63,  partly  after  his 
death  in  ac  48^;  preserved, in  a  Greek  traiulation  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  LXX,  but  not  included  in  the  Vulgate  or  the 
English  Apocrypha.  The  poems  are  partly  general  and 
didactic,  but  chiefly  consist  of  praise,  prayer,  and  lamenta- 
tion concerning  contemporary  events,  and  include  a  sowing 
description,  xviL,  of  the  reign  of  Messiah. 

33.  StbylliM  Poena — Numerous  poems,  purporting  to  be 
Sibylline  oracles,  circulated  in  the  Ronjan  emime ;  many  of 
these  were  composed  by  Jews  and  Christians,  in  order  to 
propagate  their  own  doctrines  under  the  authority  af  the 

*  Both  cvciiti  Mc  nfcired  to  in  th««e  pMfau  in  tenns  whidi  imply  tkM 
diey  were  reocnt  The  langiMge  b  qnnbolic,  uid  gives  no  naiitef,  tat  tbt 
nfcreiRC  to  Pompey's  death  it  qoite  dew.    , 
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ancient  Sibyl  The  extant  twelve  books,  in  Greek,  are  a 
medley  of  Jewish  and  Christian  fragments  of  various  dates^ 
in  which  are  embedded  some  relics  of  older  Gentile  poems. 
The  Jewish  portions — iii.  97-820,  written  under  Ptolemy  VII., 
e.  B.C.  140,  iii.  36-93,  (.  B.C.  40,  iv,  (probably  Jewish),  c.  A.D. 
80,  V.  (in  part),  first  century  A.D.,  xi.-uv.,  much  later — contain' 
polemics  against  polytheism  and  apocalyptic  visions  of  histoty, 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  world-wide  domidion  of  Israel 
and  the  Messiah. 

•4.  twtai&ent  of  tlw  Tmlvt  Pattianka.— A  Greek  wo^ 
composed  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  e.  a.o.  70-130,  perhiqw  on 
the  basis  of  an  older  Jewish  work  in  Hebrew.  It  purports  to 
be  the  last  words  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  Each  gives 
Midrashic*  history  of  himself,  a  discourse  on  some  moral 
topic,  such  as  £itty  or  SimpUdty,  and  apocalyptic  history 
and  prophecy. 

35.  Tout,  Book  eC— A  Greek  work,  composed,  probably 
in  Assyria,  between  ac  soo-sa  The  HebreW'  and  Aramaic 
editions  are  probably  versions  of  the  Greek.  A  religious 
romance,  inctdcating  obedience  to  the  Law,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Assyria  under  Sennacherib 
and  bis  predecessor  and  successor.  Tobit  is  an  Israelite 
captive.  The  archangel  Raphael  heals  Tobit's  blindness, 
and  obtains  for  his  son  Tobiai  the  hand  of  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Raguel,  in  spite  of  the  demon  Asmodeus.  It  contains  a 
brief  apocalyptic  poem  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tobit 

36.  Wisdom  of  Bolomoa. — A  Greek  work,  composed  in  the 
first  century  b.c  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  presoved  b  the 
LXX.  An  essay  on  Wisdom  as  the  divine  agent  in  creation  and 
in  the  providential  government  of  the  world,  as  illustrated  by 
die  history  of  Israel,  and  in  the  spiritual  discipline  of  man. 
As  combining  O.T.  teaching  with  that  of  Greek  philosophy, 
.h  is  closely  allied  to  Philo's  wtxto,  and  has  sometimes  beat 
•scribed  to  diat  philos(q)her,  but  wrongly. 

»  Swp.a|sa, 
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The  New  Testament — literally  the  new  Covenant,  as  that 
part  of  the  Bible  which  deals  with  the  coveiuuit  predicted  by 
Jeremiah,'  and  introduced  and  confirmed  by  Jesua  Christ* — 
contains  the  especially  Christian  scriptures,  although,  from  the 
first,  Christianity  has  claimed  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  al- 
though the  N.T.  writers  repeatedly  appeal  to  them  as  ir»[wed 
authorities,  and  for  the  proofs  they  afTord  of  the  Christian 
teachings.  The  contents  of  the  N.T.  consist  of  records  of 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  historical 
account  of  the  early  churches  and  of  the  missionary  work  of 
acme  of  their  leaders ;  a  number  of  letters  to  churches  and 
individual  persons,  treating  of  the  profoundest  question  of 
religious  truth,  but  also  devoting  much  attention  to  practical 
duties  and  Church  administration,  and  abounding  in  expres- 
tions  of  afiectionate  interest ;  and  lastly,  standing  quite  by 
itself,  the  Apocalypse,  with  its  mysteries  of  strange  symbolism. 

It  was  only  in  course  of  time  that  all  these  books  were 
united  in  one  volume.  First  we  meet  with  a  collection  of 
the  gospels,  called  "The  Gospe},''  theo^with  St  Paul's  einstles, 
called  "The  Apostle."  By  d^;rees  the  other  books  were  added. 

Two  mfluences  in  particular  helped  to  settle  the  canon  of 
the  N.T.  The  first  was  the  use  of  certain  books  in  public 
worship,  siiKe  it  was  necessary  to  determine  which  books  were 
to  be  so  employed.  The  second  was  the  call  to  refute  eirro- 
neotts  <^>iiiions  by  appeal  to  prinutive  authority.    In  eariy 

>  Jer.  xui.  31  ff.. 
-     '      ■Mukaiv.  a4iHti».TiLaatviil.<K  ; 
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times  people  of  peculiar  views  made  their  own  selectionSi 

Thus  the  extreme  Paulinista  following  Marcion  only  used 

eleven  books — a  mutilated  edition  of  Luke  and  ten  of  St 

Paul's  Epistles.*    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Jewish 

Christians  rejected  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  Acts,  but  received 

the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews." 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  Christians  was  feeling  its  way 

towards  the  canon  we  now  possess,  guided  by  two  principles — 

apostolic  authorship,  an^  traditional  acceptance  in  the  oldest 

and  principal  Churches. 

HuMck  holds  that  thif  cux>a  wu  delibenitely  formed  between  a.d.  ijo 
•ad  170,  because  there  is  no  sign  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr  at  the  earlier  date, 
while  a  UtUe  after  the  later  date  Irenseus  is  found  appealing  to  inott  of 
our  N.T.  books  as  authorities,  and  anoting  them  firedy  on  the  erident 
assumption  that  they  are  bmiliar  to  his  rcxders.  Dr.  Sanday  ooosiden 
that  this  hypothesis  involves  too  sudden  a  movement  for  Irenxus  to  b* 
making  his  appeals  in  fiill  assurance  that  they  will  be  understood  and 
admitted.    History  knows  of  no  such  formal  settlement  of  the  canon. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  most  of  our  N.T.  books 
were  recognised  and  appealed  to  as  authorities,  though  the 
Western  Churches  were  slow  to  accept  Hebrews  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  (except  i  John  and  Jude,  of  which  they  show 
no  doubts),  and  the  Eastern  Churches  were  slow  to  accept 
Revelation  and  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  century  even  these  books  on  the 
margin  of  the  canon  were  generally  accepted.  After  this  we 
come  to'the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS.,  the  oldest  of  which 
date  from  the  fourth  century. 

*  Omitting  i  and  a  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Hebrews— ascribed  by  nMiqf 
to  the  apostle. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

I.  The  Gocpeli.  ,    I  3^  Mark. 

'a.  Matthew.  |  4.  Luke. 

I.  ThtOoipdi. 

a.  Tkt  W«rd  Gcspel— The  wotd  gospel,  meaning  "glad' 
tidings,"'  was  not  used  as  the  title  of  the  four  books  to 
which  it  is  attached  in  our  N.T.  when  those  books  were 
writtea  In  early  times  it  was  confined  to  the  message 
of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ  which  was  preached  by  our 
Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples.*  ,  But  inasmuch  as  the 
message  is  really  presented  most  fiilly  and  clearly  in  th^ 
■tory  of  the  life  of  Christ,  when  that  story  was  written  out 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  narrative  of  the  gospel.  Still, 
as  there  could  be  but  one  gospel  in  the  primary  seiise  of 
the  word,  the  several  narratives  would  not  be  regarded  as 
■o  many  gospels,  but  only  as  so  many  accounts  of  the  gospel 
Therefore  when  the  word  was  fint  attached  to  them  it 
retained  its  reference  to  the  glad  tidings  which  had  been 
preached,  and  meant  that  the  one  gospel  was  set  forth  in 
each  of  these  books.  For  this  reaton  we  read  of  "the 
gospel  of  God,"*  with  reference  to  its  source — God  revealing 
the  {^x>d  news,  and  "the  gospel  of  Chrikf*  with  reference 
to  its  contents — the  gospel  telling  about  Christ,  but  never 
of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the  gospel  of  Ifaric.    The  men 

*  'BmttAmt. 

*  This  mait  be  the  cue  in  hUtk  L  I,  the  wotd  gospel  then  not 
dctcriWng  the  book,  bat  the  meMige  of  good  new*,  u  tne  added  phnie 
"  of  JcM*  Chiiit "  thowt. 

*  Rom.  ST. !«.  *  L  Cor.  is.  la. 
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to  whom  the  books  were  ascribed  had  to  be  connected  with 
them  in  some  other  way.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  titles  appear  as  "the  gospel  aaording  to 
Matthew,"  "  the  gospel  aaording  to  Mark,"  etc.,'  <>.,  Matthew's 
rersion  of  the  gospel,  Mark's  version,  etc  The  books  only 
came  to  be  known  as  gospels  in  the  second  century. 

As  fiir  as  it  can  be  traced  the  word  "  gospel "  is  Arst  givoi 
to  a  written  account  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  time  of 
Marcion  {e.  a.d.  140).'  Justin  Martyr,  writing  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  the  members  of  which  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian 
books,  refers  to  the  gospels  as  "the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles";*  but  he  notes  that  they  are  "called  gospels."* 

b.  The  Ftmr  Gospels. — Many  attempts  were  made  to  set 
forth  the  story  of  Christ  even  before  our  Third  Gospd 
was  written;*  and  several  more  wo'e  made  during  the 
next  half  century.  Hamack  has  constructed  a  list  of 
twenty  gospels,  concerning  which  some  information  hat 
been  preserved,  while  many  others  have  fallen  out  of  noticek 

Ilwnack't  list  b  u  follows : — 


1-4.  The  canonical  gospels. 
j.  The  gospel  aococding  t 
i.  The  oospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^ 
7.  The  Peter  pospel. 


Tlw  gospel  aococding  to  the  Hebrews. 


•.  The  Egyptian  gospel. 

9,  The  Matthias  gospel, 
ro.  The  Philip  gospel. 
II.  The  Thomas  go^>cL 

15.  The  Pcoteraiigeham  of  Ja 

13.  The  Acta  of  nlate  (gospel  of  Nicodemus). 

14.  BasiUdes'  gospd. 
ic.  Valentinus^  gospel. 

16.  Karcioa's  gospel. 

17.  The gaspelof  Eve. 
il.  The  gospel  of  Jodaa. 

19.  The  writing,  Vbm  UmfUt  (also  the  "  Great  and  little  qoestions  of 

Mary"). 
aa  The  gospel  TcXrui^MM.* 

I  sari  MaMaior,  ete. 

*  Tb*tullian,  Adv.  JUarcifH,  W.  a. 

*  Hl  mwo/uniiumiTU  T&r  iworriXtir. 

*  I  MtMnu  tttyyi^M,  A/^l.  i.  66. 
*SeeLakeLi. 

*  ObwsW^ir,  pp.  5(9-451. 
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Some  few  of  these  books  nuiy  have  been  independent 
of  the  N.T.  gospels;  but,  as  br  as  can  be  discovered, 
most  of  them  were  late  apocryphal  works,  either  directly 
based  on  the  canonical  gospels,  or  relying  on  legends  and 
imaginative  materials  of  a  manifestly  unhistorical  character. 
The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  only  one  that 
was  at  all  generally  received  and  relied  upon  in  the  main 
body  of  the  Church  in  addition  to  our  four  gospels.  The 
question  then  arises,  how  was  it  that  these  four  were  selected 
for  etptdal  honour,  and  they  alone  admitted  into  the  canon 
when  it  was  formed  7  The  answer  is  that  they  were  regarded 
as  of  apostolic  authority,  two  of  them  being  ascribed  to 
apostles  (Matthew  and  John),  and  two  to  companions  of 
^XMtles  (Mark  the  companion  of  Peter,  Luke  the  companion 
of  Paul).  Other  gospels  claimed  apostolic  authority,  but  the 
claim  was  rejected  as  unauthentic.  Then  several  of  the 
gospels  early  put  into  circulation  were  tainted  with  Jewish 
or  gnostic  views,  and  only  received  among  the  separated 
bodies  in  which  those  views  were  cherished,  their  "heresy" 
condemning  them  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  Marcion's  goqwl 
was  a  muti^tion  of  our  Luke,  espedally  adapted  to  the  views 
of  the  Marcionites.  When  this  was  not  the  case,  the  triviality, 
the  absurdity,  the  manifestly  legendary  character  of  other 
gospel  writings  were  signs  of  their  untrustworthiness  as 
historical  records.  Undoubtedly  the  sobriety  and  truthful- 
aess  of  oar  gospels,  their  own  inherent  worth,  in  addition 
to  the  apostdic  traditions,  commended  them  to  use  in  the 
churches  above  their  rivak.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
neariy  all  the  references  to  sayinp  and  doings  of  our  Lord 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  can  be  traced  to  our 
N.T.  gospels,  though  oi^en  not  in  verbal  agreement  with 
them. 

c  Earfy  TatimtnyJo  tkt  GM/«/r.^-Eusebius  when  sorting 
out  the  universally  recwved  bocAs  of  the  canon,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  some  have  questioned,  writes  :  "  And  here 
among  the  first  must  be  pkced  the  holy  quaternion  of  the 
fospela."  (BJS.,  iiL  S5.)  The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
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he  places  among  the  disputed  books.    He  only  mentkxtt  the 

apocryphal  gospels  to  reject  them. 

Eniebiiu  i«  espedBlly  impattant  for  the  tu\y  •uthot^tiet — now  lost  to 
as^-wMch  he  cites  in  witnca  of  N.T.  book*.  Bat  hen  an  important 
qnotion  has  been  raised  by  the  author  of  SmftmattmU  KiUgitm.    Am 


we  to  infcr  tiMt  wboi  Eusefaios  4oes  not  giVe  ns  the  teftimooT  of  • 
certain  author  to  any  book  of  the  N.T.,  that  author  must  have  knom 
nothing  about  it  ?    The  author  of  Suftrnatmrml  RtUgimt  answered  in  the 


alEtmatiTC,  and  argued  accordingly  {rom  "  the  silence  of  Eaicbiut"  that 
the  four  eospeli  were  not  all  known  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
because  EuseUas  does  nut  give  the  witnesi  of  writers  of  that  period.  Biit 
Biihop  Lightfoot  replied  with  crushing  effect,  showing  the  utter  Utocioas- 
ncss  of  this  style  of  reasoning.  It  implies:  (i)  tnst  if  EumUus  does 
not  dte  a  writer's  testimony,  that  writer  did  not  leave  any  testimony ; 
and  (s)  that  if  the  writer  did  not  quote  a  N.T.  book,  be  must  have 
been  ignorant  of  that  book  Thus  it  is  argued  that  HegesippM  did  not 
know  our  gospels  because  EuseUui  does  not  quote  any  testimony  to 
them  Iross  that  author,  whom,  however,  he  quotes  for  other  purpossSi 
and  therefore  proves  himicif  to  know ;  that  Pspias  did  not  know  Lake 
or  John  bccaus  Euscbius  only  quotes  what  lie  says  about  Matthew 
and  Mark,  etc.  Now  the  argument  turns  entirely  on  the  purpose  of 
Eusebius.  In  describing  this  he  discriminates,  ssying  of  the  aisputcd 
books  that  he  will  indicate  what  diurch  writers  have  "made  use  of" 
tbsm,  srime  he  only  pronises  to  give,  cooccming  the  undispated,  any 
information  that  has  been  "msde  tittU  them,'*^  i.*.,  any  historiosl 
statements  or  anecdotes  about  them.  Thus,  for  example,  Clement  R. 
definitely  naacs  our  l  Corinthians ;  lustin  Martyr  dtcs  from  our  foapels 
under  the  naase,  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostks" ;  Theophilns  of  Antiodi  is 
the  first  writer  to  quote  the  goqicl  according  to  St.  John  by  name ;  Irenscns 
dtcs  Acts  as  Lukrs,  and  dtcs  sit  St  Paul's  epistles  except  PhUesgon,  yet 
Eassfains  reproduces  none  of  these  testimonies,  and  for  the  siaapic  reason 
that  it  did  not  come  within  his  announced  plan  to  do  so.  The  books 
isfcrisd  to  were  not  dirauted,  snd  the  refenaces  gave  no  specific  in- 
formation  about  them.  So  in  the  case  of  Pspiss  be  only  dtes  certain 
statements  akmU  two  gospd  writings :  he  does  not  lay  what  goapds 
Fapjas  mttd,  for  the  gospels  wen  andispnted,  aod  therefore  he  only 
collected  aaccdotcs  atid  hiitoricsl  statements  about  them.  Bat  in  the 
case  of  disputed  books  Eusebius  follows  a  different  coarse,  collecting 
all  the  evidence  for  the  use  of  them  that  he  can  lay  hands  on.  The 
aathor  of  StiftntalurmI  RtHgim  replied  to  Dr.  lightfoot  to  the  efleet 
that  the  omlsslnws  in  Eusebius  rcfarred  to  abovs  m^ht  be  due  to  over- 
si^t  on  his  part  That  is  most  hnprobable,  for  Easebins  was  scholarly 
and  thoroofpii  nobody  who  knew  Itenams's  writings  and  Eusebius 
csitainly  knew  them— coak)  foil  to  observe  that  Father's  many  quotatioM 
fcoas  St  Faal's  epistles.  Yet  Easebins  never  appeals  to  the  tsstiatooy 
of  them.  This  couM  not  be  owing  to  ovenicht  Bat  Awthcr,  if  Basebius 
hod  been  so  carelcas  with  the  isMimaay  of  Itsmms  to  St  Paal,  he  asi|*t 
hava  bstn  squally  earalass  in  the  cose  of  tasdnoay  «f  Fapias  to  Lum 

rSv  t»rOnri»^i*m,  rina  t«  mjri  rO»  MtafijinM'  sai  i»isXrysms<wi> 
Wa^  Mt  Im  njri  rOo  pS  rsis«ri)»  wMtt  f^Mpoi.— JSr.#.,  UL  3. 
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«  John.    Thw  the  M|«nMiit  fnm  "the  lOtaee  of  EoeetiKt''  Uk  to 
the  gnmnd. 

Qement  of  Alesandria,  Origen,  and  TertulUan '  weie  ^'miliar 
with  our  four  gospels,  frequently  quotmg  and  commentL  )g  on 
•11  of  them.  Irenteus  (a.d.  i8o)  not  only  knows  and  q<)9tes 
the  four  gospels,  but  introduces  quaint,  fantastic  arguments  to 
prove  that  they  must  be  just  four,  no  more  and  no  less.'  The 
very  absurdity  of  his  reasoning  testifies  to  the  well-established 
position  attained  in  his  day  by  the  four  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Irenseus's  bishop  was  Pothinus,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  90,  and  Irenxus  had  known  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  are  links  of  connection  with  the  past  that  go  back 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Thus  Irensejs's 
testimony  to  the  gospels  is  exceptionally  significant  The 
Muratman  Fragment  testifies  directly  to  Luke  and  John, 
and  indirectly  to  the  other  two  gospels,  as  it  begins  with 
woids  that  evidently  refer  to  Mark,*  and  introduces  Luke  as 
"the  third  gospel"  The  gospels  are  found  in  the  Peshitto  and 
other  early  Syriac  versions  probably  of  the  second  century. 

Then  the  recently  recovered  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  comes 
in  to  show  that  all  four  gospels  were  acknowledged  and  their 
position  well  enough  established  for  this  harmony  to  be  made 
from  them  for  use  in  public  worship,  probably  at  Edessa, 
during  the  second  century. 

Th*  ZMMtrMTMi.*— The  ending  of  this  book  ii  one  of  the  mott  im- 

>  Tertnliian  eren  lefeft  to.a  Latin  venkxi  known  to  hinuelf  and  hk 
feedtn.    Thi«  otniet  u*  bscv  beyond  hk  time. 

*  "  It  i«  not  pooible  that  the  goepela  can  be  either  more  or  fewer  in 
■amber  than  they  are.  For  since  tnere  are  four  cooei  of  the  world  in 
whkh  we  live,  uid  four  principal  windi,  while  the  church  is  scattered 

Bt  all  the  warU,  and  (he  pillar  and  around  of  the  church  it  the 
[and  the  spirit  of  life,  it  is  fitting  that  she  should  have  fcur  pUlan, 
ling  oat  immoktality  on  every  tide,  and  vivi^ring  men  afrtih."    Ada. 
Hmr.,  la.  9.  «• 

*  "QnlhattaaMninterfiiitetiUkpaeaiti'a remark oomingjottbefcre the 
■MBttoa  of  St.  Lnke't  goepel,  that  teemt  dearly  to  point  to  St.  Peter  at  one 
who  hod  taken  part  bi  the  events  rcoordad,  and  so  to  the  gospel  oommoaly 
hiU  to  be  derived  Iran  hit  teaching. 

*  The  weed  Dia$umrm  tanf  be  taken  in  iu  literal  transktion,  "by 
■Masef  foar,"  at  meaning  that  which  k  conttructed  out  of  four  docnmentti 
bat  moM  piofaably  it  Jott  meant  "a  Harmoay,"  being  derived  Cram  the 
Mm  cf  the  faor  parts  «  mile 

; ;  .-,■';  ,,:-...^v ';,<-.  "'  ■       ■  ■     -.    -'■'•     ■-  :■  r.        -■■■ 
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pottant  litcfwy  ditoovctic*  of  tbt  OMrtuy.  It  wm  well  known  that  Tatiu 
the  AiKftkn,  •  diiciple  of  Jwtin  hUttft,  had  written  a  Hanaoay  of  the 
ga«pel»— «ither  in  Greek  or  Syriac,  we  do  not  know  whidi— fcr  M««ml 
luliMiaiw  to  it  were  found  in  «frl<ni«it>r«l  writen,'  but  the  work  itaelf  had 
been  kiat  tight  of  till  it  wat  brooriit  to  livht  in  our  own  dajr.  Dionyrio*' 
Bu-Salibi  {ci.  1307)  mention*  that  Epbiaem  the  Syrian,  a  deaooa  of 
EdeMa,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Tatian'i  Duriuuurtm.  An  Armcntaa 
vcnion  of  that  commentary  wai  puUiihed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Laoaio,  near 
Venice,  out  of  whidi  Zahn  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  the  original  test. 
Meanwhile  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  DiaUstann  itself  was  tyii^  annotkad 
in  the  Vatican  libcarr.  The  publication  of  Zahn's  work  led  AgoatilM 
Ciasca,  one  of  the  guild  of  writers  at  the  Vatican,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject  From  the  Visitor  Apostolic  of  the  Cathdic  Copu  ht  obtained 
another  Arabic  MS.,  and  this  he  published  in  the  year  188S,  aeeompaniad 
with  a  Latin  translation.  The  ArsLic  has  since  been  traatlataa  into 
English.*  The  author  of  SuptntatmrcU  Rdigim  had  maintained  that  the 
Diatistartm  was  too  ancient  to  have  been  constructed  out  of  oni  goapeb  | 
but  now  we  hate  it  before  us  we  see  that  most  certainly  this  was  Vut  case. 


It  b^ns  with  the  prologue  from  John,  and  as  it  proceeds  with  the  nam- 
tive  It  pieces  together  extncts  from  each  of  the  Mur  gospels.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  omits  our  Lord's  genealogies,  which  we  have  hi  Matthew 
and  Luke,  probably  from  a  gnostic  objection  to  allow  any  human  i«latlaa> 
ship.* 

Thtu  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  see  our 
gospels  accepted  iii  Rome  (the  Muntorian  Fragmerit),  in  Gaul, 
and  also  in  Asia  Minor  (Irenseus),  in  AMca  (Tertullian 
and  the  Old  Latin  version),  in  Egrpt  (Clement),  b  Sjrria 
(Tatian,  the  Diatetsaron,  and  the  Syriac  versions).  Still  more 
ancient  testimony  is  forthcoming,  though  it  becomes  less 
distinct  as  we  push  the  inquiry  further  back  to  times  of 
comparative  obscurity.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Justin  Martyr  used  the  gospels  we  have  in  otir  N.T.  under  the 
title  of  Mtmoirs  of  tk*  ApottUt.  Writing  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  books,  and  re- 
porting a  discussion  with  a  Jew,  he  naturally  uses  a  detcripdv* 
periphrasis,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  states  that  they  were 
called  gospels.     Nearly  all  the  many  sayings  and  inddenti 

■  Tit  Dttlrim  y  AJtiai,  uuv.  15-17 ;  EutBBIDS,  M.S.,  iv.  I19, 
Epiphanius,  Hatr,,  ilri    1,  THBODotrr,  Batr.,  L  ao^  etc 

*  Thi  BmrUttt  Lift  tf  Chritt,  etc,  by  Rer.  Hamlin  Hili,  wbosa 
tianshUfaM  from  the  Latin  was  collated  with  the  Arabic  by  Mr.  O. 
Buchanan  Grey,  of  MansSdd  College. 

*  Haknack  Is  of  oninioa  not  onlv  that  the  DiiUutm'm  prcsuppoMS 
our  gospels,  but  that  it  bears  traces  of  having  been  based  on  a  Mill  1 
harmony  of  them.  -—Chnmkiii,  p.  435  (a). 

/•■=-V  ,:■■v/^■^.,.^^,■^^:'■'.,/■"''■;'|;■.;r^'!■■■  •  ^'^:"'  "^-l- 
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itom  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  which  he  mentions  are  to 
be  found  in  our  gospels,  and  when  he  gives  any  that  are  not  in 
our  goq>els  he  does  not  attribute  these  to  the  Memoirs. 

The  MIowioK  are  Juttin't  tUttenenU  not  found  in  our  socpeli :— That 
Imm  wm  born  in  a  cave;  that  the  Magi  came  from  Arabia;  that  Herod 
UUed  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem;  that  Je*u<  made  ploughi  and  yokes; 
that  at  His  baptism  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan,  and  a  voice  then  said, 
"  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." ' 

Now  it  has  been  obiected  that  Justin's  quotations  do  not  verbally 
coincide  with  corresponding  passages  in  our  eospels.  But  then  his  quota- 
tfaMM  ftom  the  LXX.  are  equally  kxMe,  and  there  we  know  what  authority 
he  is  following.  In  the  case  of  the  O.T,  he  comUncs  two  or  three  pasMmc* 
in  a  single  paragraph,  and  he  quotes  the  same  passage  twice  with  different 
variatiaiis  bom  tne  orifrinal  on  eadi  occasion.  *  Evidently  then  be  quote* 
from  memory,  and  without  taking  care  to  be  verbally  accurate  This 
was  the  custom  with  citations  made  in  the  primitive  ages  before  the  N.T. 
books  had  been  reckoned  of  canonical  rank,  and  while  tradition'  was 
HiU  fiesh  enough  to  allow  literature  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount  importance  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  discovoy  of 
the  DuUutanH  remove*  all  question  as  to  Justin's  use  of  our  goapeb,  for 
sine*  Tatian  was  a  disdple  of  Justin's,  it  u  inconceivable  that  he  should 
have  worked  on  quite  oilferent  gospels  from  (hue  of  his  teacher,  while 
•acta  h«ki  the  gospel*  he  n«ed  to  Ct  tne  books  of  primary  importance. 

Thai  Papias  knew  at  least  Mark  arid  a  Hebrew  Matthew.* 
The  evidence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  more  diflkult  to 
disentangle.  None  of  them  name  the  gospels  or  cite  them 
with  verbal  exactness.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "The 
Shepherd  of  Hennas"  abounds  in  references  to  the  four 
gospels,*  but  the  mjrstical  imagery  of  that  book  is  too  obscure 
for  this  to  be  maintained  with  assurance.  In  the  "  Epistle  of 
Barnabas"  there  are  several  passages  that  coincide  more  or  less 
doedy  with  Matthew,  and  once  the  author  uses  the  technical 
expression  for  inspired  Scripture  "  it  is  written "  for  a  saying 
that  we  have  in  Matthew :  "As  it  is  written,  many  are  called, 

>  TUa  last  statMMOt  b  in  the  MS.  D  of  Luke.  Poaribiy  jMda  hid  a 
siailar  tot  The  other  statements  may  have  come  down  In  liaditkM  |  or 
Ibay  may  have  h«««  foaad  in  some  other  gospel,  and  if  to,  most  Ukdy  in 
the  tptpA  aooording  to  the  Hebrews. 

*  It  ha*  been  pointad  out  that  some  of  his  O.T.  qnotations  are  more 
acawat*  The**  are  from  the  Psalms,  the  exact  words  of  which  are  better 
known  owing  to  the  use  of  them  in  public  worship. 

*  EusBBiut,  U.B,,  iiL  39.  To  b«  eoacidciwl  lat«r  with  rcfcnmce  to 
sach  of  Ums*  lospab. 

*  Tatuw,  71$  IVitmu  0f  Utrmm  U  tkt  Gtiftb. 
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but  few  are  dioaen."  (BunabH  iv.  14,  4'  ItlatUiew  xxiL  14.) 

dement  R.  gives  wrenl  of  our  Lord's  sayings  which  come 

very  near  to  Matthew — nearer  than  to  Luke,  but  not  verbally 

coinciding.     Reach  has  suggested  that  he  had  one  of  the 

sources  of  our  gospels,  while  Dr.  Sanday  inclines  to  regaid 

the  quotations  as  drawn  from  some  notes  for  catechumens, 

based  on  our  gospels  or  on  Matthew's  collection  of  the  sayings 

of  Christ 

Clement  writes :  "  Moet  of  all  renMnbering  the  wordi  of  the  Lonl 
leeut  which  He  ipeke,  tceching  forbeanAce  and  kx^Mfferiog :  for  th« 
He  ipike  I  Have  ateicy,  that  jrc  may  icoeive  merqr  t  mgive.  Uwt  it  may 
be  faniveii  to  yott.  As  ye  do,  10  ilmU  it  be  doae  to  jrou.  Aay«gi*«,io 
■iwll  tt  be  given  uito  yon.  At  ye  iudge,  io  ihatl  ye  be  jndged.  Ai  y« 
Aew  liindneee,  to  ihall  Idadncee  be  ihewed  unto  you.  With  wnat  meaian 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  iMasared  withal  to  you."  (Clemeiit  R.,  I  CmiMmu 
siil)  It  is  eridsnt  that  thb  is  not  an  exact  qnotalioa  from  Matthew, 
though  it  eomcs  neaiest  to  that  gospeL  In  patticulai  it  is  to  be  ohacrrea 
that  while  Clement  gives  us  the  two  mviogt  of  Matthew  vii.  1,  "Judge 
Bot,  tiiat  ye  be  not  judged :  and  with  what  measure  yc  mete,  it  sball  be 
■eesiired  unto  yon,  he  has  the  first  in  a  different  form :  "  As  ye  Judge, 
•o  shall  ye  be  judged,"  and  he  inserts  another  saying  between  this  and  we 
second  one  in  Matthew,  vis.,  "As  ye  shew  Idndness.  so  shall  kindaem  bs 


shewed  onto  you."    Tbe/rin  of  the  conclndlng  sayings  seems  to  echo  the 
'uke'si 
I  iMmonr,  b« 
he  does  so  here  with  Matthew,  and  perhaps  abo  Lake.    But  we  caanot 


form  in  St.  Luke's  version  ( vi.  36-38).  We  know  that  Clement  quotes  kiaaety 
from  iMmory,  because  this  is  his  habit  with  the  O-T.^   FOssibly,  therefore. 


ipds,  as  it  ia  quite  poeribie 
;  the  myii«s  of  Chrk. 


dte  him  with  smuisnta  as  a  witnem  to  thoee  | 
that  he  b  using  toase  other  document  1 

The  case  of  the  Didathi  is  similar.  Five  times  the  author 
quotes  sayings  of  Christ  as  given  "in  the  gospel,"  but  b  his 
primitive  age  that  phrase  was  not  used  for  any  book,  and  it 
must  mean  the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings.  These  aayingi 
can  all  be  traced  to  Matthew  and  Luke.' 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  given  almost  verbally  as  in  Matthew* 
(Didaeki  viiL  a). 

The  saying,  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dofs" 

■  ij,,  eoMpare  OemcBt,  i  Cw.  iii.  i  with  Deat  nxii.  15 1 1  Ctr,  viiL  8 
with  EaeUd  sndU.  11.  i  Ctr.  uix.  s,  3  seems  to  be  a  eowbiaaiioa  «f 
Mumh.  sviU.  ay,  Deut.  iv.  34,  and  a  Chron.  aui.  14. 

*  Habmack  b  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  author  uasd  both  Matt 
and  Lake.    Chtm^i*,  p.  433. 

'  The  only  vaiiatfaM  are  Ir  r^  •'l^awA  for  Ir  rsk  if^amh,  AMrw  far 
AMn*.  ii^Uiuf  far  IHuMfm.  rV  MmXiJo  far  rk  i^wX^ara,  i^  kilhs 
Amokgy,  which  b  later  Ihaa  tlie  ori^Ml  teat  of  Matthew. 
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{DidaM  ix.  5)  agraet  verbally  with  Matthew  tU.  6.  StiU 
tbeae  are  utterances  of  Christ  that  might  well  be  kept  in  thar 
exact  form  in  other  lists  of  Ztfgia.  There  is  one  saying  which 
is  pot  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  gospels,  Tiz.,  "  It  hath  been 
abo  said  concerning  this  matter,  Let  thine  alms  drop  like 
sweat  into  thy  hands,  so  long  as  thou  knowest  not  to  whom 
thou  givest"  {DuUuhi  i.  6.)  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude 
that  these  allusions  to  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  , 
render  it  highly  probable  that  Matthew,  and  also,  though  less 
assuredly,  Luke,  were  used  by  them,  and  that  even  if  that  were 
not  the  case,  the  collections  of  sayings  quoted  are  seen  to  be 
so  near  to  our  gospels  as  to  be  themselves  partial  confirma- 
tkxis  of  the  historidty  of  those  documents. 

«.  MaMkmr. 

a.  Thi  Apostk  Maitktw, — This  apostle,  also  known  as 
Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,*  was  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Capernaum,  whom  Jesus  called  as  he  ut  at  his  work  by 
the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  who  made  a  feast  in  honour  of 
our  Lord,  to  which  he  invited  his  fellow  tax-collectors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Forsaking  his  lucrative  office  to  follow 
Christ,  he  became  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  he  did  not 
emerge  into  suflident  distinctive  activity  during  our  Lord's 
lifetime  to  have  any  further  doings  of  his  noted  down  in 
the  gospels.  According  to  a  late  tradition  he  preached  for 
fifteen  years  in  Judiea,  and  then  ministered  in  Parthia  or 
Ethiopia.*  The  interesting  part  of  this  tradition  is  the 
connection  of  his  name  with  a  ministry  to  the  Jews.  The 
eariy  references  to  his  literary  work  point  in  that  direction. 

k  St.  MaUhnft  BOnw  lVork.—lx.  is  repeatedly  asserted  by 
'mAj  Church  writers  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew. 
But  the  earliest  reference  to  his  work — that  of  Papias — 
deacribes  it  as  Loiia,  a  word  which  seems  to  indicate  sacred 
■qrinpt  "orades,"  rather  than  historical  narratives.  That 
Mch  a  woik  may  have  contained  connecting  historical  matter 

'  Compait  Mmfk  U.  14  uid  Luke  *.  fj  with  MatL  is  9. 
*  Sm  BoiBBioi,  U.K.,  iU.  S4 1  SocaATis,  tt.M.,  i,  t% 
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b  voy  pro^bl4  awljthdre  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  tMs  «m 

the  cue  with  St.  Matthew's  boolc.    Still  the  reference  to  the 

Hebrew  lahji^gci''  and  the  use  of  the  title  Logia  furnish  two 

reasons  for  supposing  that  Papias  cannot  be  referring  to  our 

gospel,  and  that  we  have  here  some  earlier  work  consisting 

chiefly  of  sayings  of  Christ' 

FkfW*  writes:  "Mattiicw  then  compoied  the  Logia  in  the  Hebiew 
toiwM,  cM  «*CT]r  one  tnu^tiated  thtm  m  he  wm  •bleu''*  Hi*  statement 
of  Qm  tnuultting  in  the  fiat  tente—"  every  one  trmultttd"  icenii  to 
•umsi  t|«ir  thb  troBbletoine  process  with  its '  vaiyins  rctnlts  «m  bo 
)aSift''tif/iimuf,  because  the  work  was  now  renoercd  in  Greelt. 
Irtmnv  writes:  "Matthew  amoiy  the  Hebrews  pablished  a  Koapel 
in  th«ir-own  langiuu«."  lAJv.  Hatr.,  iiL  i.)  Orinn  says  in  liis  acooont 
oC j th«^ rapd* :  "The  first  was  written  b^  Matthew,  oaoe  a  pabliean, 
alfcnMuos  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  and  dekvered  to  the  Jewish  believcis 
Mnpoaed  in  the  Hebrew  language."*  (Euselnas,  Jt.E.,  vi.  15.)  Eiisebiw 
himself  tells  us  that  "  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
.  whm  he  was  aboot  to  go  to  other  people,  delivered  to  them  in  their  own 
lka|jn*Cl  the  gospel  according  to  him."  (U.E.,  iii.  34.)  Lastly  we  hav« 
Isr^pe  writing :  '*  Matthew,  also  called  Levi,  who  from  being  a  publican 
MCBBM  an  apostle,  fiist  wrote  a  gospel  of  Christ  in  ludtea  »nd  in  Hebrew 
lettm  and  words  (liltrit  vtrUtfiu)  lot  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  circnm- 
cision  who  believed.  Who  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek  b  not  quit* 
certain."  (D$  fir.  /a.,  3.)  He  adds  that  he  himself  had  seen  it.  and  that 
tlie  Nasareaea  who  had  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  library  of  Pamphitas 
at  Caaarea  allowed  him  to  transcribe  it.  He  had  previously  stated  that 
when  at  Beroea-he  had  translated  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
whidi  the  Naarenes  and  Ebionites  used  into  Greek  and  Latin.  Further, 
both  Eosebius  and  Jeronte  state  that  Pantsnus  found  in  India  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  whidi  was  written  in  India,  and  Jerome  adds  that  AntMiii* 
brought  it  to  Alenndria. 

The  case  is  very  complicated ;  but  the  followit^g  bctt  seem 
to  come  out  of  it:  (i)  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  wide- 

*  Dr.  ligbtibot  urged  that  the  word  i^^gri^  could  be  used  for  the  gospel, 
because  it  stands  for  the  O.T.  Scriptures.  But  when  it  is  so  used,  it  ean 
best  be  understood  as  indicating  the  Divine  utterances  in  the  Law  or 
through  the  Prophets,  rather  than  the  very  books  of  the  O.T.  (See 
Acts  viL  3i  i  Rom.  iii.  s.)  So  it  could  be  applied  to  inspired  Chris- 
tian teaching  in  Heb.  v.  la,  and  even  to  the  utterances  of  Christian 
prophets  in  i.  Peter  !v.  11.  It  is  most  improbable  that  so  early  as 
Fspias  it  would  be  applied  to  a  historical  record.  Greek  writers  use  lbs 
word  lot  thf  ftigsn  and  Sibylline  oracles.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  the  traaa- 
iatioa  of  IfTI,  Iha  High  Piisat's  breastplate,  with  a  reference  to  its  «m  la 
dMoatiaai. 

■lfaT«atefilk>«l»1^HI(*aMarvrAXiv«i««MXNl^f«i  'H^Mmum 
raM  «if  4v  lw«r«f  Iswrst.— EostSIOS,  H.  A.,  iii.  )9^ 
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tfttad  Mid  quite  uncontradicted  statements  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew — this  may  be  the  sacred  language,  or  the 
writers  may  mean  the  current  language  of  Palestine,  Aramaic, 
(a)  Most  of  these  writers  appear  to  identify  Matthew's  work 
with  the  original  of  our  Matthew.  (3)  None  of  them  attert 
that  they  saw  the  Hebrew  gospel  to  which  they  refer  except 
Jerome,  and  he  adds  that  he  translated  it  into  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  this  implies  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
original  of  our  MatUiew,  since  the  Greek  Matthew  and  its 
Latin  versions  were  already  familiar  to  Jerome.  Moreover, 
extracts  from  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  have 
been  preserved,  and  Uiese  are  manifestly  not  taken  from 
our  Matthew  ;i  most  of  them  have  a  late  and  apocryphal 
character.  It  looks  as  though  there  were  a  double  confusion 
here.  Fint  Papias'  statement  is  assumed  to  apply  to  our 
Matthew.  Then  the  well-known  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  is  also  assumed  to  be  the  Logia  to  which  Pa[Has 
referred.  Its  late  apocryphal  character,  however,  proves  that 
this  cannot  be  the  case.  In  point  of  fkct  we  have  three 
works :  (i)  Papias'  Zagia,  which  is  St  Matthew's  real  Hebrew 
woric;  (3)  our  Greek  Matthew;  (3)  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  probably  founded  on  one  or  both  of  these. 
This  last  was  the  book  which  Jerome  saw  and  translated,  and 
which  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  mistaken  for  St.  Matthew's 
LcgiOj  though  it  was  a  more  recent  work. 

c.  Authorship  and  Compositum. — Now  the  question  arises, 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  firat  two  of  these  works  to  one 
another  7  Is  our  Matthew  simply  a  translation  of  the  Logia 
to  which  Pa[nas  referred?  That  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  the  early  Church ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  case. 
For  one  thing,  a  complete  gospel,  with  its  account  of  the 
birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  would  scarcely 
have  such  a  title.  But  the  conclusive  objection  is  that  the 
work  is  manifestly  not  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
a  work  originally  composed  in  GreeL    Tlie  style  and  con-. 

*  8m  Riscm,  ^grwfha,  pp^  3M-34>- 
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itnictton  demand  that  verdict    In  particular,  quotations  firom 

the  O.T.  are  taken  from  the  LXX. 

Tbi*  it  not  the  ohc  imivcrMllj.  TboM  quoUtiooi  which  Mttthew  has 
in  eommon  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  lynoptici  >re  talcen  from  th« 
LXX.;  bat  tboae  which  Me  fouod  only  in  Matthew  appear  to  he  translated 
direct  from  the  Hebrew,  a  &ct  which  pointi  to  a  literary  conncctioa 
between  the  gotpeli,  to  be  coiiiidered  in  the  next  chapter.  Bat  all  the 
prooii  of  that  oonnection,  which  it  in  Greek,  indicate  that  oar  Matthew  i* 
not  a  trantlation  from  Hebrew,  especially  if,  as  will  appear  later,  Matthew 
is  in  part  foanded  on  Mark,  certainly  from  the  first  a  Greek  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  shows  that  this  subject 
was  especially  important  in  the  estiination  of  the  author. 
The -probability  is  that  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
information  concerning  it  was  no  other  than  the  Z^gia.  If 
our  Matthew  was  hugely  dependent  on  that  work,  absorbing 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  it,  this  gospel  would  naturally, 
come  to  be  closely  associated  with  St  Matthew's  Hebrew  com- 
piktion  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
that  Matthew  himself  wrote  the  second  book,  in  the  Greek, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Logia.  But  if  we  come  to  see  in 
our  study  of  the  synoptic  problem  that  Mark  wu  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  gospel,  this  hypothesis  is  not  probable. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Matthew,  an  apostle  and  an  eye- 
witness, would  resort  to  Mark,  whose  information  was  derived 
second-hand.  Still  St  Matthew's  name  came  to  be  naturally 
attached  to  the  gospel,  since  it  contains  so  much  of  his 
writing  in  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  discourses — its  most  im- 
portant contents. 

d.  DaU  ami  Plaa  of  Origin. — It  has  been  argued  that  this 
gospel  wu  written  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (a.d.  70)  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  references  to 
that  event  (/^.,  xxii.  7),  and  also  predictions  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  generation  then  living  (x.  23,  xvi.  a8). 
But  these  are  all  sayings  of  Christ,  and  the  argument  goes  on 
tiie  assumption  that  oiu*  Lord  could  not  have  foreseen  or  fwe- 
told  the  events  predicted  in  them.  Now  later  versions  of 
Christ's  teadiing  may  indicate  a  consciousness  of  subsequent 
events  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editors.    But  the  \ap 
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gnage  in  Matthew  is  quite  general.  A  comparison  with  Luke 
helps  us  here,  (i)  The  eschatological  discourse  in  Matthew* 
contains  a  veiled  allusion  to  an  approaching  desecration  de- 
•cribed  in  words  from  Daniel  as  "  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tkm,"  with  a  parenthetic  remark,  "Let  him  that  readeth 
undentand."*  This  points  to  a  time  before  the  event  had 
nude  the  meaning  clear,  but  when  hints  were  ah«ady  to  be 
■een,  /.«.,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  That  a 
Bwre  distinct  statement  was  natural  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
ialem  is  evident  from  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  discourse.* 
(a)  The  blending  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  also  points  to  the  earlier  time. 
Accordingly  we  are  led  to  a  date  a  little  before  a.d.  7a 
We  have  no  indication  of  the  place  where  the  gospel  was 
written,  except  that  it  was  not  written  in  Palestine,  which  it 
describes  as  "  that  land  "  '  (ix.  a6,  31).  The  author  is  writing 
for  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who  need  the  interpretation  of 
Hebrew  words.  Thus  he  interprets  "Immanuel"  (i.  a$), 
"Golgotha"  (xxvii.  33),  and  the  words  of  Christ's  prayer 
(nvU.  46). 

e.  CnUuUt. 

(1)  J^vparaiiom,  i.— iv.  11.  -  , 

L  1-17,  Genealogy  from  Abraham. 

i8-a5,  Announcement  concerning  Jesus  to  Joseph. 

ii.  i-is,  The  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi. 

13-13,  ^^ht  into  Egypt,  massacre  of  the  Bethlehem 
infimts,  and  settlement  in  Nazareth. 

iiL  I -I  a,  The  work  of  John  the  Baptist 

13-17,  The  baptism  of  Jesus. 

iv.  i-ii,  The  temptatioa 

(a)  Tki  Btgiiminf  cf  thi  Mtmittry,  iv.  ia-s5. 

it-15,  The  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in 
Oalilee ;  the  call  of  the  four  fishermen ;  Jesus  preaching  and 
healmg. 

*  This  tt  jwi  IIm  mhm  in  Mark  xiiL  14,  ihowing  that  one  cospd  uMd 
ths  othar,  or  that  Uwy  had  a  ooromoa  toorce. 

*  See  Lalie  »L  aa      . 
*4y|'«*i»v.    Wins  Mgieitt  EphcMS. 
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(3)  7X(  Strmem  tm  tkt  Mmnt^  v.-vii. 
V.  I,  a,  Intioductoiy  description. 
3-1  a,  The  Beatitudes. 

13-16,  The  disciples  as  salt  and  light 

17-ao,  Jesus  fulfiUng  the  law,  and  expecting  higher  righteow- 
ness  than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 

a  1-48,  The  new  teaching  concerning  murder  and  hatradi 
adultery  and  lust,  swearing,  revenge. 

n.  1-18,  Against  hypocrisy  in  almsgiving;  in  pnyar— 
with  the  opposite  example  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  in 
fasting. 

19-34,  Against  the  worldliness  of  Mammon  worship,  and 
anxiety  for  material  things;  Nature  teaching  trust  in  God; 
the  call  to  seek  first  His  kingdom. 

viL  1-5,  Judging  and  censoriousness  forbidden. 

6,  Discrimination  to  be  observed  in  communicating  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom. 

7-1 2,  Encouragements  to  prayer. 

i3i  i4t  The  two  ways.  ^ 

15-33,  False  prophets,  and  how  to  detect  them. 

a4-s9,  The  two  houses ;  and  the  effect  of  the  discourse  on 
thepeqple 

(4)  Th$  Ministry  at  Caftmaum  and  by  tht  Laktt  viiL-xiv. 
viiL  1-4,  Qeansing  of  a  leper.  1 
5-13,  Cure  of  the  servant  of  a  centurion  at  Capernaum. 
14-17,  Cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother. 

i8-3a.  Two  would-be  disciples  discouraged. 

t3-a7.  The  storm  calmed. 

S8-34,  The  two  Gadarene  demoniacs  cured,  and  the  herd 
of  swine  perishing  in  the  sea. 

An  imtanoe  of  MaUhew't  doableU ;  MmIi  hat  one  dcmoniM  (v.  a). 

ix.  i-^  Cute  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy. 

9,  Call  of  Matthew  from  the  i^aoe  of  tolL 

10-13,  Christ  sitting  at  table  with  publicans  and  sinnen. 

14-17,  Christ's  disciples  accused  of  not  fiuting;  His  de- 
fence of  them. 

i8-a6.  The  cure  of  the  woman  who  touched  Jesus'.garment, 
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and  the  raising  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the 
■Tnagogub 

37-31,  Two  blind  men  recdve  their  right 

39-34,  A  dumb  man  cured ;  Jesus  accused  of  working  in 
league  with  the  prince  of  the  demons. 

35-x.  I,  Jesus'  compassion  for  the  multitude. 

s.  9-xi.  I,  The  twelve  apostles ;  and  the  charge  to  them. 

id.  a-19,  Opinions  about  John  and  Jesus. 

so-34,  Lament  over  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Caperruum. 

S5-30,  Thanksgiving  for  the  revelation  to  babes,  and  invita- 
tion to  the  heavy-laden. 

Note  the  peculUr  Johuian  style  here. 

m.  1-8,  The  disciples  plucking  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  Christ's  defence  of  them. 

9-at,  Jesus  curing  ^he  man  with  the  withered  hand  on  the 
Sabbath  day ;  His  mission  of  mercy  predicted  by  Isaiah. 

"-ill  Cure  of  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac ;  the  charge  of 
Satanic  influence ;  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 

38-43,  Seeking  after  a  rign. 

43-45,  The  house  swept  and  garnished. ' 
<    46-50,  Who  are  Christ's  mother  and  His  brethren  ? 

xiii.  r-53,  A  group  of  parables  about  the  kingdom — the 
fower,  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  leaven,  the  treasure  hid  in 
a  field,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  net ;  concluding  with  the 
well-fumished  scribe. 

53-58,  Jesus  in  His  own  country. 

sv.  I-I3,  The  murder  of  John  the  Baptist 

13-31,  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

»-33i  Christ  and  Peter  walking  on  the  sea. 

34-36,  Healing  the  rick  in  Gennesaret 

(5)  SttirtmtHt  to  RtmoU  Distrittt  and  mart  PHvatt  Minishjt 
ST.-xviiL 

.     XT.    t-so,  Objection  to  the  disciples  not  washing  cere- 
moniouriy;  answered, by  Christ 

9t-a8,  The  Canaanite  woman. 

*9~39i  The  feeding  of  the  four  thousand. 

Many  take  this  u  MMther  venion  of  the  feeding  of  the  {,000  (SehMer- 
ntMher,  Ncuider,  Wendt,  Weift,  BejmchUg,  Iloltxmaiui,  cc.). 
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xTi.  I-I2,  The  Sadducee*  seeking  a  sign ;  leayen  ct  ^ 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

13-28,  Peter's  confession  of  Christ,  and  His  first  prediction 
of  His  death. 

xvii.  i-t 3,  The  transfiguration.  ■    <     ■[' 

14-33,  The  lunatic  boy ;  Christ's  second  prediction  of  Hb 
betrayal  and  death. 

a4-a7.  The  shekel  in  the  fish's  mouth. 

kviiL  1-14,  On  the  treatment  of  children,  and  Christ  saving 
the  lost  sheep. 

iS~35i  Treatment  of  an  offending  brother;  the  limits  of 
foigiyeness  and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  servant. 

{6)/esus  tost  of  tkt  Jordan,  xix.,  xx. 

xix.  i-i  3,  Jesus  forbidding  divorce.  "^ 

13-15,  Jesus  blessing  children. 

i6-38,  The  young  man  who  refused  to  give  up  all  for  Christ 

33-xx.  16,  The  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  parable  of  the  labourers. 

17-38,  Christ's  third  prediction  of  His  death,  followed  bjr 
the  request  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children. 

39-34,  The  two  blind  men  of  Jericho. 

Another  of  Matthew's  doubieU.    Cf.  Muk  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviiL  35. 

(7)  Tht  Last  Days  mjermsaltm,  xxi.-xxv. 

xxi.  1-17,  The  triumphant  entry;  the  cleansing  of  the 
teinple. 

18-33,  The  withered  fig-tree  and  the  power  of  faith. 

13-33,  Christ  challenged  for  His  authority;  His  leplj 
challenge.  ,:, 

33-46,  The  parable  of  the  vineyard. 

xxiL  1-14,  The  marriage  feast 

15-46,  Questions  to  entrap  Christ :  (a)  the  Pharisees'  and 
the  Herodians'  question  on  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute 
to  Cesar;  (/9)  the  Sadducees'  question  on  marriage  and  the 
future  life ;  (7)  the  lawyer's  question  on  the  OQOUIHUMllIM^  { 
(S)  Christ's  question  about  David's  ton. 

xxiil  I-I3,  On  not  seeking  the  chief  pkoes. 

13-36,  Denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Phariseefc 
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J7-39,  Lament  over  Jenualem. 

.adv.,  Apocalyptic  prediction  of  the  coming  woes,  and  wam- 
faigi  to  escape. 

XXV.,  Parables  of  judgment — the  ten  virgins;  the  talents; 
the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

(8)  2Tkt  Fassien,  Dtatk,  and  Rtturrection  ^  Jatu,  xxvi.- 
nviiL 

xxvl  1-5,  Decision  of  the  council  about  the  arrest  of 
Jesus. 

6-13,  The  woman  with  the  cruse  of  ointment. 

14-16,  Judas'  bargain  to  betray  Christ  for  money. 

■7-35i  The  Passover,  the  indication  of  the  traitor,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  warning  of  Peter's  denial. 

36-56,  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  betrayed  and  arrested. 

57-68,  The  trial  before  Caiaphas. 

6>-7S,  Peter's  denial  of  Christ.  t-  • 

xxvii.  I,  2,  Jesus  delivered  to  Pilate. 

3-10,  Judas'  repentance  and  suicide. 

1 1-3 1,  Jesus  tried  by  Pilate ;  the  release  of  Barabbas ;  Jfcsus   , 
oiocked. 

33-56,  The  crucifixion  and  death  of  Jesus. 

57-61,  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  and  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

6a-66,  Pilate  grants  a  guard  for  the  tomb. 

xxviii.  i-io,  The  women  at  the  sepulchre ;  the  angel ;  Jesus 
meeting  them. 

11-15,  The  guard  bribed  to  keep  silence. 

i6-ao,  Jesus  meeting  the  eleven  in  Galilee;  His  com* 
mission  to  them  to  evangelise  the  world. 

f.  CharatUristia. — This  gospel  is  more  Hebraistic  than  the 
other  synoptics :  (i)  In  language  the  Greek  follows  Hebrew 
idioms  more  closely.  Thus  here  we  have  the  expression  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  while  not  only  in  the  other  gospels, 
but  everywhere  else  in  the  N.T.  we  read  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  an  instance  of  the  Jewish  reluctance  to  use  the  name 
of  God  Quotations  from  the  O.T.,  not  found  in  the  parallel 
goqiels,  are  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  not  taken  from  the 
LXX.    (3)  The  standpoint  of  the  writer  and  the  atmosphere 


■/i-ll:^s.r---i^^\. 
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^  of  hit  ideu  are  laigely  Jewish.  While  St  Luke  traces  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  tMck  to  Adam,  in  our  gospel  it  com- 
mences with  Abraham ;  and  the  names  are  arranged  in  three 
groups  of  fourteen  (t.e.,  3  of  twice  ;' — both  sacred  numbers  in 
the  O.T.),  an  arrangement  not  adopted  in  Luke.  Then  our 
Lord's  most  explicit  statements  on  the  authority  of  the  Law 
appear  only  in  this  gospel.  It  is  here  only  that  we  read  "  I 
did  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it "  (Matthew  t. 
17*),  followed  by  a  severe  condemnation  of  anyone  who 
breaks  the  smallest  of  the  commandments.  Matthew  only 
gives  in  the  commission  to  the  Twelve  the  direction,  "  Go  not 
into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans :  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  (z.  6,  7);  in  the  conversation  with  the  Canaanite* 
woman,  the  sentence,  "  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel "  (xv.  24) ;  and  after  our  Lord's  descrip- . 
tion  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  as  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
Moses,  the  remarkable  direction,  "All  things  therefore 
whatsoever  they  bid  you,  these  do  and  observe."  (xxiii.  3.) 
Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  (iv.  5,  xxvii.  53).  Lastly  the 
author  frequently  quotes  the  O.T.,  especially  prophecies,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  sees  in  Christ 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
extreme  Judaisers,  St  Paul's  opponents,  ie.,  tlie  party  of 
James ;  for  it  has  strong  words  in  conden^nation  of  the  Jews, 
and  definite  commendations  of  the  Gentiles.  Matthew  alone 
gives  the  account  of  the  homage  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  to  the  infiuit  Christ  (iL  i-is).  In  this  gospel  we 
have  warm  praise  of  a  Roman  centurion's  faith,  with  the  com- 
ment, "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel  And  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  the  sons 
of  the  kingdom '  shall  be  cast  forth  into  the  outer  darknesSi 

>  Liik«  ivL  17  b  panUd  to  what  Mlowt  in  Matt.,  but  mndi  briete. 

*  A  more  Hcbnittk  designation  than  Matlc'i  "  Sjno-Phaeniciaii.'' 

*  Note  tlM  HcbcaiMn  of/rr»i-"ioni  of  tht  ldi«dom." 
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Mc."  (viii.  lo-is.)  Matthew  gives  the  parable  of  the  vine^ 
yard  with  the  concluding  words,  "  Therefore  say  I  unto  you, 
the  kingdom  of  Gpd  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall 
be  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof"  (xxL  43); 
and  he  ends  his  gospel  with  the  words  of  the  great  commission 
to  "  Make  disciples  of  all  the  nations."  (xxviii.  19,  so.) 

Pflciderer  hM»  thoe  two  poaitioni  to  be  abaolnteljr  contndictoty,  and 
he  would  explain  the  pbenomena  on  the  hjrpothetu  that  the  Koapel 
wa*  oricinally  a  strongir  Jewiib  writing,  and  that  Pauline  anaanti- 
Tewish  ideas  were  broufiht  into  it  by  the  iniertion  of  certain  aentencea 
later  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  editor  of  the  opposite  school 
to  that  of  its  author.'  But  this  is  to  ignore  the  purposely  paradoxical 
■ettods  of  Christ's  preaching.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two  sets  of  aa^ngs.  Each  represents  a  phase  in  our  Lord's  teaching. , 
His  immediate  mission  was  to  Israel,  and  so  was  that  of  the  Twelve ;  His 
claimed  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  developed  it.  But  it  ia  a  denial  d  thtf 
M.T,  portrait  of  Qirist  to  assert  that  the  world-wide  aim*  of  the  gospel 
not  in  the  mind  of  it*  Founder. 


$.UmA 

'».  St.  Mori  tkt  Evangtlist, — John  Mark  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  N.T.  Marys — probably  a  woman  of  some  position, 
M  the  Jerusalem  Church  met  in  her  house  (Acta  xii.  la) — 
and  a  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Colossians  iv.  la)  It  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  the  young  man  whose  presence 
in  the  garden  he  mentions  so  curiously  (Mark  xiv.  51,  ja); 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  was  not  a  personal  follower  of 
our  Lord.  Still  he  was  one  of  the  early  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  for  he  was  there  during  the  famine  (a.d.  45-6) ; 
and  Barnabas,  who  came  up  to  the  t^ty  with  Saul  carrying 
,  presents  from  Antioch,  took  him  to  the  Syrian  capital  on 
the  return  journey.  He  accompanied  these  two  on  what 
is  called  St.  Paul's  "First  Missionary  Journey,"  but  left 
Uwm  at  Petga,  in  Pamphylia,  when  the  apostle  determined 
to  extend  it  beyond  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Since  St  Paul 
was  annoyed  at  this  action — though,  as  Professor  Ramsay 
■hows,  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonable*— and  refused  to 
have  him  on  'the  next  journey,  Barnabas  took  him  to  hit 

>  Unhritttnlhum,  pp.  540^  541. 
*  St.  Paul  tkt  TVmoiHtr,  p.  9a 
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own  home  in  Cyprus  (xv.  39).  We  have  no  account  of 
hia  lubiequent  movements.  According  to  tradition  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Alexandria.'  His  evangelistic 
work  in  Egypt  may  have  occupied  the  interval  between 
A.D.  50  and  A.a  63.  Near  the  latter  date  we  find  him 
<  with  St  Paul  at  Rome  (Colossians  iv.  10),  a  fact  showing  the 
apostle  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  honoured  as  a  "  fellow 
woAer."  (Philemon  34.)  In  i  Peter  he  appears  as  an  intimate 
disciple  of  St  Peter,  for  that  apostle  calls  him  "My  son" 

(V.  13). 

b.  J/iarA  ami  Peter. — It  has  been  common  to  treat  the 
second  gospel  as  virtually  Peter's.  The  reason  for  doing  so 
is  that  several  writers  of  very  early  dates  associate  the  name 
of  Peter  with  Mark  in  connectfon  with  it,  telling  us  that 
Mark  wrote  what  he  had  beard  Peter  teach.  The  chief 
witness  is  Papias,  who  gives  us  his  information  on  older 
authority,  ascribing  it  to  the  elders  from  whom  he  bad 
learnt  Other  authorities  are  Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  and  Origen.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Peter  "  when  giving  a  statement  found  in  Mark 
iil  17.* 

FkpiM  writei :  "And  the  Elder  Mid  litis  alio:  Mark,  having  beeoms 
tlie  inteniKter  (ipn^nvrit)  of  Peter,  wrote  down  aocunUeljr  ereijrthinK 
that  he  rcmemberedj  iirithout,  however,  reoxding  in  order  (oi  /iMw  T4(n) 
what  was  either  laid  or  done  by  Cbriit  ■'"'■f^  beitber  did  he  hear  the 
Lord,  nor  did  be  Ibllow  Him  i  but  aftAltipids,  ai  I  laid,  he  attended 
Peter,  who  adapted  bit  instruetioni  to''!#i&  needs  of  his  hearers,  bat 
had  00  design  of  giving  a  connected  accqfUSil'of  the  Lord's  words  (X^^tir). 
So  then  M  A  mane  no  mistalce,  while  he  thus  wrote  down  some  things  as 
he  remembered  them ;  for  he  made  it  his  own  care  not  to  omit  anyUdag 
that  he  beard,  or  to  set  down  any  bise  statement  therein."  (EomUus, 
Jf.S.,  iiL  39.)  One  or  two  questions  arise  here:  (1)  In  what  sense 
was  Mark  an  itUtr^rtltr  of  Peter?  Possibly  the  reference  is  simply 
to  his  work  as  a  catcchist  explaining  the  discourses  to  the  hearers.  Bat 
tlie  osoal  sense  of  the  word  would  pomt  to  linguistic  interpretation.  This 
is  how  it  is  employed  by  St.  Paul  when  icCerring  to  the  unknown  toagucs. 
(I  Corinthians  xiv.  a&)  Therefore  the  meaning  may  be  that  Mark,  who 
had  Hellenistic  connections,  «^.  with  Barnabas,  translated  Peter's  Aramak 
atteranoet  into  Greek.*    (a)  What  does  Papias  mean  by  saying  that 

*  EuMBius,  ff.S.,  ii.  16.  *  T^Jk.  106. 

■  Not  Latin ;  Greek  woakl  be  used  for  religkms  instractioa  at  Room  ia 
these  times     SttSviMTK,  Si.  Mu*,mx.,xm. 
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tke  goqwl  wu  "not  in  acdcr"?  Thii  mr  i^HmT  t«;ik;l^li  witb 
chfoaalasy,  and  Uf^tfoot  Mi|{gated  thai  Tapiu  had  Jaii  Mind  John's 
otdcr,  wUch  ia  diflerenl  in  many  respects  from  Maik^A  ,i|||t  ii  toKf 
be  that  Papias  meant  that  this  gospel  was  not  a  Inrsteinathi 'history,  not 
a  complete  biocraphy,  but  a  book,  the  contents  of  which  were  selected 
with  a  »iew  to  the  profit  of  the  readers.*  '      -. , 

Irenanis  writes :  "  Matthew  also  issued  a  written  |a*|^  l>|ionK  the 
Hebrews  in  Ihdr  own  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  woe  mpicbinff  at 
Rome,  and  laying  foundations  of  the  church.  After  their  defmxtitf.lHMtr), 
Mark,  the  disdple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  oi  in  writiiig 
the  thinn  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter  (ri  iw6  nirpov  Afrttii^itwi)." 
{Adv.  Atr.ftii.  I.)  Possibly  Irenanis  is  dependent  on  PapiasV^tjW'he  adds 
to  what  we  have  from  Papias  the  statement  that  the  ecvpebiMt  written 
after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  be  more  definitely  bfH  tbf  form  of 
the  source  ax  what  Peter  preached.  •.  f]  &']i 

or  Clement  of  Alexandria,   Eusebius  says  :    *'  In  tlvii  ^liune  books 
Clement   has  given   a   tradition  concerning  the   order  of '  flbC '  gomlt 
which  he  had  received  from  the  presbyters  of  old  {Mntuflt-^ili^  Vrnidi         { 
ia  to  this  effect :   lie  says  that  the  gospels  containing  tMljnsiiASllipgies 
were  written  first ;  that  the  occasion  of  writingSbe  gwpd  MpotjUng  to 
Mark  was  this:    Peter  having  publicly  preadied  the  wanlr'tt^R&le^ 
•ad  havfaig  spoken  the  gospel  by  the  Spirit,  many  present  et^Mra^  Jbik 
to  write  the  things  which  had  been  spoken  since  he  had  lot^mminpiinicd  : 
Peter,  and  remembered  what  he  had  said  ;  and  that  when  heMid.OaapMtd      - 
the  gomp^  he  deitTered  it  to  them  who  had  asked  it  o^^tj^ft". .  mt^    '  f 
when  Peter  knew,  he  neither  forbad  nor  encouraged  it."  (BMfatl^  JK£.,;'  m    ' 
vi  14.)    Here  we  may  notice  that  Clement  relies  on  traditiim  fr^  aMbav  >;:  'h  > 
of  a  long  time  back.     Agreeing  with  Papias  and  Irenaeus  ia 
be  contradicts  the  Utter  m  one  respect,  vis.,  in  dating  ttt(^OHii|i 
of  the  gwel  during  the  lifetime  of  Peter,  while  Iren«iK,ai^Ji   . 
Peter's  death.     Irenseus  is  more  definite,  and  probably  it'  »  w>lHitt'^ 
cornet.    Then  Origen  says :  "  Mark  wrote  it  as  Peter  dtrecM^jM'^i*'' 
JUrfu  i^inMaTC  o^),  thus   supporting  Clement  (£usebiillk^^il9iKii> 
«L  Jj);  and  TertulUan  says:  "The  gospel  published  by  Mack . isiiy -Wi*^ 
callea  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  (m/<^»f«>)  Mark  was."  {Aih.  MmniiM,^ 
It.  5.)    Moreover,  this  ancient  testimony  is  without  contradiction. 

a  Genuintntss  and  Historieity. — Pfleiderer,  while  accepting 
St  Mark  as  the  author  of  our  gospel,  denies  his  connection 
with  St  Peter  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  gospel  contains 
miracles,  of  which  the  apostle,  an  eye-witness,  of  course  knew 
nothing.*  This  is  high-handed  criticism  indeed.  The  most 
oondusive  evidence  is  to  be  set  aside,  because  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  non-miraculous  theory  of  the  universe.    Only 

«  I  Etaays  on  SuftrnaturalXtHgim,  p.  165. 

•See  SwBTB,  XX.,  xxi. 
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a  disciple  of  Hume  could  admit  luch  an  argument  But 
another  point  of  Pfleiderer's  has  been  perceived  by  many. 
The  gospel  has  not  the  aspect  of  discourses,  because  it  is 
almost  confined  to  narrative  matter.  Now  it  may  well  be 
allowed  that  Mark,  when  sitting  down  to  the  task  of  writing 
his  gospel,  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  what  he 
had  heard  Peter  utter  in  public  preaching.  Besides,  what 
he  had  learnt  in  this  way  would  be  used  by  him  is  material 
for  a  composition  in  his  own  words  and  style.  Certainly 
the  gospel  does  not  consist  merely  of  a  reporter's  notes  of 
sermons.  We  need  not  demand  that  it  should,  in  orderi 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  patristic  statements  about  it 
And  then  it  is  reasonable  to  think  thai  Peter  did  repeat  many 
stories  of  his  Master's  Ufe.  That  would  be  a  very  real  way 
of  preaching  Christ,  the  best  way  for  making  Christ  known. 
A  brief  notice  of  one  of  his  sermons  which  is  given  in  Acts 
represents  him  as  saying  that  Jesus  "  went  about  doing  good  * 
(Acts  X.  38),  a  phrase  just  on  the  lines  of  the  gospel  according 
to  St  Mark,  which  would  serve  well  as  a  summary  of  that 
gospel  Then  it  has  been  objected  that  the  phrsse  "not  in 
order"  does  not  apply  to  Mark,  which  is  the  most  orderiy 
of  the  gospels,  and  which  is  chronologically  arranged.  But 
the  expression  may  mean,  "not  as  a  set  historical  composition," 
and  further,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  entirely  chronological. 
For  example,  it  gives  five  occasions  of  offence  to  the  Jewish 
authorities  on  the  part  of  Jesus  in  immediate  succession 
(ii.  I -ill  6).  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  occurred  thus 
closely  together ;  possibly  we  have  here  the  grouping  in  one 
of  Peter's  sermons  on  the  subject 

We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  our  Mark  is  the  book 
to  which  the  patristic  references  apply.  It  was  well  known 
to  Irenseus  as  one  of  the  four  gospels,  and  his  frequent  citations 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  point  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
But  Irenteus's  Mark  cannot  be  other  than  Pq)ias's  Mark, 
though  probably  it  has  undergone  re-editing.  The  connection 
of  time,  locality,  and  association  between  the  two  Fathers  is 
too  close.      Probably  our  gospel  was  one  of  Justin  Martyr's 
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Mtmoirt  of  the  AfiostUs,  for  Justin  gives  words  that  occur  in 
Mark  only.'    Possibly  it  was  known  to  Hermas." 

d  Date  and  Piatt  of  Origin,  and  DestinaHon. — As  we  do 
not  know  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  death,  neither  the  statement 
of  Irenseus  nor  that  of  Clement  will  help  us  much  in  fixing 
the  date  of  this  gospel.  Still,  since  it  is  probable  that  St  Peter 
wu  living  at  least  as  late  as  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  since 
\it  ii  also  probable  that  Irenseus  is  right,  and  that  St  Mark  did 
not  write  down  his  recollections  of  the  apostle's  preaching  till 
that  was  completed,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  gospel  was  composed 
before  about  a.d.  65.  At  all  events  it  must  have  been  after 
Colossians,  which  was  written  when  Mark  was  with  Paul  at 
Rome,  for  there  is  no  indication  in  the  epistle  of  his  being 
with  Peter  also  then.  Peter's  coming  to  Rome  therefore  must 
be  later  than  62,  and  the  reports  of  the  preaching  some  time 
after  that  On  the  other,  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew, 
probably  we  should  not  assign  the  gospel  to  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  same  argument  from 
the  contrast  with  the  reference  to  that  event  in  the  apocalyptic 
discourse  applies  here  also.*  Moreover,  if  Mark  was  used  as 
a  basU  of  Matthew,  it  must  be  earlier.  Thus  we  come  back 
to  about  A.O.  65  or  at  latest  66.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny 
the  ancient  tradition  that  it  was  written  in  Rome.  It  contains 
several  Latinisms.*  Evidently  it  was  intended  for  Gentiles 
who  were  not  fomiliar  with  Jewish  customs,  for  it  explains  some 
of  those  customs,  e.g.,  the  custom  of  Purification  (vii.  4). 

e.  Conttnts. 

{i)  Introdtution,  \.  i~i^. 

L  1-8,  The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  v 

9-13,  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus. 

(a)  Early  Ministry  in  GalHee,  L  14-iiL  13. 

>  rrf  fimrtfyH,  1 4mi>  vM  Bpmr^  in  7>t^,  106,  and  there  attributed 
to  the  tltmmn  tf  fUtr  it  only  found  in  Mark  iii.  17  (though  with  the 
spelling  P-r^nh). 

*  See  Tajlou,  IVUnut  if  Uirmtt,  p.  5  IT. 

*  See  page  389. 

*  l,g.,  Latin  wordi — dird^gr,  mmiflm/,  tdpimii,  Kpifitrm,  Xrytiir, 
t^mrt,  mtmikirup ;  and  web  phraicf  pM  ttutut  Ix^^h  ''X*''*'*  '%«• 
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i>  t4-a8,  Commenceiaent  of  the  miniitty ;  prnddng  in  tht 
■ynagogue  at  Capenuum  ;  demoniac  cured 

'9-34i  Cure  of  Peter*!  wife's  mother,  followed  by  manjr 
mtradei  of  healing. 

35-45*  A  leper  cleansed. 

it  i-iii.  6,  Successive  grounds  of  offence :  (a)  claim  to  ibr- 
give  sins  when  curing  a  paralytic ;  {fi)  eating  with  publicans 
and  sinners  after  the  call  of  Levi ;  (7)  permitting  the  disciplM 
not  to  fast;  (S)  permitting  the  disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath 
by  phicking  com ;  (<)  Jesus  Himself  breaking  the  Sabbath  in 
curing  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  on  that  day. 

iii.  7-ia,  Jesus  with  the  multitudes  by  the  seaude^ 

(3)  Mon  advamttt  Ga/iltam  Minislry,  iii.  13-vii.  23. 

This  it  dafacterifctl  by  fuller  teaching  oo  the  manner  in  wkidi  Um 
Itingiiow  oooM^  Mid  by  grc«ter  wondcn. 

ai  13-19,  The  call  of  the  Twdve.        . 

*o-3o,  Jesus  accused  oK  alliance  with  Satan;  His  anmrarj . 
the  unpardonable  sin. 

31-35,  Christ's  mother  and  His  brethren. 

>▼•  t-34>  A  group  of  parables  about  the  kingdom:  tte 
•over,  the  lamp,  seed  growing  autom«tically,  the  moattrd 
•ebd. 

The '^  Med  growing  tatoin«tiGiJly"  b  only  in  Mark. 

3S-4ti  The  storm  calmed.  -<       . 

T.  i-so,  The  Gemsene  demoniac  and  the  swine. 

a  1-43,  The  cure  of  the  woman  who  touched  Christ^s  fo- 
ment, and  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter. 
\  vL  r-6,  Jesus  rejected  at  Nazareth. 

7-13,  The  mission  of  the  Twdve. 

14-19,  The  murder  <A  John  the  Baptist 

30-44,  Tlie  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

45-5^  Christ  walking  on  the  tea  i  Hiiietara  to  Gomenict ; 
many  cures. 

vii.  i-a3,  Defilement  from  within,  not  from  without 

(4)  lUtinmaU  b^wt  Opfoti^  and  Furtktr  Tutkimg  tftkt 
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vii.  t4-37,  The  Syro-nioenidan  woauui ;  the  deaf  mute. 

vUL  i-tt,  The  feeding  of  the  four  thounnd ;  leevea 

tt-a6,  A  blind  nuui  at  Bethnida  leeing  men  a$  trees. 

TUt  incklcm  wid  tlMt  of  "  tlM  dwf  mute  "  (vil  a4-J7)  only  fat  Mark. 

•7-ix.  I,  Petei't  confession  at  Cieiarea,  and  Christ's  flnt 
annooncement  of  His  death. 

ix.  a-39,  Tht  transfiguration;  cure  of  the  lunatic  boj; 
Christ's  second  announcement  of  His  death. 

33-SOi  "^^  example  of  the  little  child,  and  the  evil  of 
causing  a  little  one  to  stumble. 

(5)  CArist  in  Perma,  x. 

X.  i-iOi  Jesus  forbidding  divorce. 

IJ"!^  J^nu  blessing  children. 

17-at,  The  young  man  who  refused  to  give  up  all  for  Christ 

•3-31,  The  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom. 

3S-45,  Christ's  third  prediction  of  His  death,  followed  bjr  the 
ambitious  request  of  Zebedee's  sons,  and  His  announcement  of 
His  mission  to  serve,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

46-52,  Barticneus  at  Jericho  cured  of  his  blindness, 

(6)  nu  Last  Days  inJtrustUtm^  xi-xvi. 
-"^  xL  i-i  I,  The  triumphant  entry. 

'  \i  it-s6,  The  withered  fig  tree,  the  cleansing  of  the  temple, 
IM  pQ^  of  fiuth,  and  the  duty  of  forgiveness. 
«7~33PChrist  challenged  for   His  authority;   His  reply 


xiL  I-I9,  The  paraUe  of  the  vineyard. 

13-40,  Questions  to  entn^  Christ :  (a)  the  Pharisees'  and 
Herodians'  question  on  the  Uwfulness  of  payiiig  tribute  to 
Oesar;  (/9)  the  Sadducees*  question  on  marriage  and  the 
ftitura  life;  (y)  the  scribe's  question  on  the  commandments; 
(<)  Christ's  question  about  David's  son,  and  warning  against 
.  dw  acribea. 

41-44,  TIm  widow's  mites. 

xiii,  Apocalyptic  predictions  of  coming  woea,  and  warnings 
toMcape. 

xiv.  I,  9,  Decision  of  the  council  about  the  arrest  of  Jesus. 

3-9,  The  woman  with  the  cnise  of  ointment 
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10,  1 1,  JudM  baxpining  to  betny  Jesui  for  money. 

ia-31,  The  PluMver,  the  indication  of  the  tnitor,  the  Locd't 
Supper,  and  the  warning  of  Peter's  denial. 

31-52,  Gethsemane,  the  betrayal,  and  the  arreat 

53-65,  The  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  coundL 

66-79,  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 

XV.  1-15,  The  trial  before  Pilate  and  the  release  of 
Barabbas. 

16-ao,  The  ipockery. 

at->-47,  The  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial  of  Jeaui. 

xvL  i-S,  The  women  at  the  empty  tomb. 

9-ao,  Appendix  with  summary  of  resunection  appearances. 

T*t  Ctmclmlinf  Stctttn.—'nit  section  (veriet  9-S0)  u  fatacketed  by 
Wcfteott  and  Hort,  and  is  rejected  by  mmj  critics  as  not  a  part  of 
the  original  temt  The  rcaioDS  for  that  judgment  are  both  documentary 
and  intrinsic:  (1)  Dteumtmtmrr.  The  section  is  not  found  in  the  two 
oldcM  MS&  (H  and  B).  An  old  Latin  MS.  k.  and  some  Armenian  and 
ifUhiopiaa  MSS.  are  also  wanting  in  it.  Eusebins  and  Jerome  both 
say  that  it  was  absent  from  many  MSS.,  and  Dr.  Hott  soogests  that 
ptvhafN  EtMebitis  rested  on  the  authority  of  Origen  in  his  doobts  eon- 
eemit^  the  passage.  The  "  EaseUan  canons  "  ■  end  at  rcne  8.  Neither 
Jnstin  Martyr  nor  Clement  of  Alexandria  make  any  reference  to  the 
contents  of  these  verses,  (a)  Intrinsic.  The  most  serious  objections  arise 
from  a  consideration  of  the  verses  themselves :  (a)  We  meet  with  several 
words  not  usual  in  Mark.  Thus  /xriVoi  occurs  iive  times  in  this  short 
section  in  an  unusual  sense,  without  any  emphasis;  wyfs^ai  oocars 
three  times,  though  it  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  goapd  i  and  iM0% 
twice,  {fi)  Verse  18  contains  gaarvels  that  suggest  a  later  age.  (y)  Mary 
Magdalene  is  intradaoed  with  a  description  iamtilying  her  as  one  "  (ran 
whom  He  had  east  oat  seven  devils"  (verse  9)  |  sind  yet  she  had  alraady 
appeared  twice  before  in  the  narrative  (iv.  47,  xvi.  i).  Sorely  tha 
fict  alooie  moat  mggest  that  we  have  here  an  alien  docaaaent.  (I)  Jasas 
it  seen  in  Jeraaalem ;  bat  according  to  the  earlier  nan^tive  the  angel 
bade  tha  disciples  go  to  Galilee  to  meet  Him.  That  a  Cnr  vcrssa  after  that 
statement  He  shouM  be  described  as  manifesting  Himself  to  one  of  the 
women  who  heard  it  on  the  very  same  monda{,  without  any  ezplanatioo 
of  the  change  of  pUce,  is  improbable.  (<)  Then  the  whole  straetna  of 
the  pasMge  ia  nnlike  Mark.  In  place  ot  the  full  graphic  style  of  tht 
gospel  we  have  bald  summaries  ot  events.  Bat  when  we  examine  those 
•ommaiies,  we  6nd  that  they  add  nothing  to  oar  knowledge.  They  eoaU 
all  have  boen  baaed  oa  the  other  gospds. 

Vena  9  rests  on  Joha  xx.  14  and  Luke  viiL  a. 
*  Venw  9, 10  aia  a  oatoial  inftrenoe. 

Versss  is,  13  ai«  an  ohridgment  of  the  BauBons  inddeat  of  iaha 


*  Tha  KanMancaacas  are  parallel  Hits  of  passagea  to  the  thwegospgli 
cMMtroetod  far  Ofoss  raiwaaoe,  in  the  fatM  of  a  hoimaay. 
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uiv>  I3-3S-    'Hie  expKMiaii,  "in  another  form,"  to  MOetted  fay  th* 
fMt  Umu  the  two  dtodpiet  did  not  rccognfae  the  Riicn  Chrtot. 

V«w  14  ooold  be  iowided  on  LnlM  uir.  36-43,  or  on  John  ix  16-99. 

Vene  IS  reminds  M  of  XUtthew  xsriiL  19. 

Vene  16  hu  no  pumllet  in  the  Ewpcls,  but  it  haa  a  late  diancter. 
JeiM  never  required  baptitm  o  a  condition  of  lalvatiQa. 

Vent*  17  and  18  alao  read  lilw  late  legendary  matter. 

Vent  19  potntt  to  St.  Lake's  account  of  the  ascension. 

V«fM  10  is  a  summary  of  the  historv  in  Acts.* 

With  tbcM  objections  agsinst  it,  sltboogh  nearly  all  the  MSS.  contain 
the  paasaM,  it  must  be  held  to  be  not  orisinal.*  A  few  later  MSS. 
have  anotner  ending,  vis.  :  "And  they  reported  briefly  to  Peter  and 
those  in  hu  company  all  the  things  commanded.  And  after  these  things 
J«ws  If  imself  also  sent  forth  through  them  from  the  east  even  to  the 
wml  tae  holy  and  incorruptible  message  of  eternal  salvation."  Thto 
is  evidently  a  late  conclusion,  added  to  round  off  the  work.  Certainly 
the  foapel  dM  not  end  originally  at  verse  8.  No  one  would  finish  with  the 
Greek  words  i^tfifioOm  7^  Even  the  MS.  B,  which  has  neither  con-  ' 
ehuiaii,  leaves  a  blank  soace  between  these  words  and  the  beginning 
of  Lake.  We  must  consider,  then,  that  the  original  conclusion  was  early 
lost,  perhaps  the  final  page  accidentally  torn  oat  of  the  autograph. 

f.  Charcuttrittia. — St  Mirk's  style  is  essentially  graphi& 
He^  more  than  either  of  the  other  two  synoptic  authors,  writes 
Uke  an  eye-witness.  This  suggests  his  fidelity  in  reproducing 
St  Peter's  vivid  impressions.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  concrete. 
He  loves  colour,  and  sees  it  {«4!.,  vL  39.)  So  freshly  does 
he  realise  his  narrative,  that  at  times  he  gives  us  the  sharp 
abruptness  of  the  original  dialogue  in  startling  fashion,  as 
(at  instance,  "  What  is  this  ?  A  new  teaching  I  With  authfority 
he  commandeth  even  the  unclean  spirits,"  etc.  (L  a;.,  R.V.). 
His  language,  though  not  so  Hebraistic  as  Matthew,  is  still 
mudi  influenced  by  Hebrew  phrases. 

EspociBlly  note  the  nse  of  iitrrrt,  for  " it  came  to  pass" ;  the  faUon 
Ms  Me  for.  ''two  hj  two,"  simikrly  vv^vina  rv/trjcia,  r^aewU  v^omaXt 
die  simple  linkii«  together  of  sentences  with  "and,"  instead  of  by  the 
vwied  oonnectiaai  of  daasie  Greek. 

The  gospel  omits  the  narratives  of  the  infiuwy,  only  briefly 

>  The  renlt  of  this  analysis  is  against  accepting  Mr.  Conybeaie's 
inggiwlim  that  the  paMSge  was  written  by  Aristfen,  on  the  aathotity 
of  aa  ArmeaiaB  MS.  tA.D.  986),  which  assigns  it  to  the  presbvter  Aristmt. 
nipias  daMtibMArMan  a*  an  immediate  dttdplf  of  oat  LonL  (EoseUns, 
AA,  iii.  39.)  Woddsndi  a  maa  make  a  mere  summary  of  itatemeata  ia 
tW  gospds,  (aany  of  them  aaooiid  and  third  hand  statements  ? 
j^Tbe  integrity  of  the  passage  was  vehemently  defended  by  Dean  . 
I^ffm,  Om  tSt  hit  Iwtlm  9tnit  af  Si,  Mmrk, 
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toudiet  on  the  temptation,  and  it  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
■cttre  wocki  of  Jems  in  Bis  Gelileui  minittiy.  It  givct 
much  len  space  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  than  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  it  dwells  at  length  on  the  miracles,  devoting 
■pedal  attention  to  thow  that  concern  demoniacal  ponewion. 

a.  Si.  JMt  tht  Evangeiisf. — It  appears  ftom  Colosnans  iv.  ■ 
14  that  St  Luke  was  a  Gentile,  as  his  name  is  not  included  in 
the  list  of  "  those  of  the  circumcision."  From  the  same  pas- 
sage we  leam  that  he  was  a  physician.  The  mention  of  his 
name  here  and  in  Philemon  24,  shows  that  he  was  with  St 
Paul  during  at  least  part  of  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
The  only  other  occasion  in  which  his  name  occurs  in  the  N.T. 
is  at  a  Timothy  iv.  11,  where  we  find  him  again  with  the 
^Mstle,  this  time  during  the  second  imprisonment,V  and  as 
the  only  faithful  attendant  after  all  others  had  forsaken  PauL 
Thus  we  discover  his  close  relations  with  the  apostle.  Then, 
granting  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  passages  b  ActSi 
written  in  the  first  person  plural,*  we  are  able  to  carry  our 
information  further  back.  There  we  leam  that  he  accom- 
panied the  apostle  from  Troas  to  Phllippi,  when  St  Paul 
made  his  first  journey  in  Europe  (Acts  xvL  10-17).  The 
resumption  of  the  narrative  in  the  third  person  implies  that 
the  apostle  left  him  at  Philippi.  About  six  years  later  Paul 
was  again  at  Philippi,  and  there  he  again  met  Luke,  who  then 
travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem— as  the  resumption  of  the 
"we"  narrative  implies  (xx.  5-xxL  18);  he  also  accompanied 
the  apostle  in  the  voyage  to  Rome,  sharing  the  experience  of 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta  on  the  way.  An  ancient  legend'  re- 
presenta  him  as  a  painter.  His  symbol  in  Christian  Art  ia  the 
Wtorthecalf^ 

xlh  Autkmkip  ^  tin  Gtsftl— From  the  second  century 
dowDWuds  the  third  gospel  was  assigned  to  Luke.    There  b 

>  i.*.,  on  the  IqrpothMb  that  a  Ttmodij  bdooci  to  •  MoiMd  tepriiaa- 
■■at.    See  dieplcf  vUL  *  Sec  pace  349. 

•  Fint  fcoad  ia  Theodore,  •  nMler  at  ConMaaliaapie  in  the  sixth 
oeatury.    Mionb,  fiitr.  Cr.,  IxxzvL  163. 


'.'/^'■3-*-.;.V-^;  ;.-?'!  ■-;  "  ■'■'■''   „  -,-•  '       ^^ ''^  "^-'y 
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no  eridenoe  to  indicate  that  this  claim  was  em  disputed. 
Mo  other  name  was  ever  proposed.  The  first  references  to 
St  Luke's  name  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  gospel  are  in 
Irenteus  and  the  MuratoriaH  Fragment.  Then  we  have 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  etc,  writing  of  the  gospel 
as  Luke's. 

Tins  Irenanu  write* :  "  Luke,  alao,  the  companion  of  IHuili  rccofdcd 

ia  •  book  the  ijoepel  preached  bjr  bim  "  (Ailp.  Hatr.,  iil  i ;  tee  tlao  a 

Uler  account  u  iii.    14).     Here   we  have   the   earliert   referenoe   to 

the  fdatioa  of  St.  Paul  to  the  third  goipel.    Undoabtedlj  it  obtained 

aotbority  in  the  churdies  owing  to  the  connection  of  Fkul  with  Luke,  as 

the  aeoood  coapel  obtained  it  throoch  Peter's  relationa  with  Mark,  to  that 

•11  four  gospels  were  accredited  with  apostolic  authority.    But  we  cannot 

Mard  the  cases  as  parallel,  seeing  that  Paul  was  not,  like  Peter,  a  witness 

of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work,  and  the  ptefiws  to  the  third 

.....        r-      .  ,j^ 


fospel  shows  that  its  author  sought  inlbrmatMa  from  cve-wj 
gospel  can  only  be  traced  to  St.  Paul  in  the  spirit  of  it.' 

The  MunUmriom  Frtgmtnl  Iws  the  phrase,  "The  third  book  of  the 
gospel,  that  aocoiding  to  Luke."'  For  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  see  Ensebius,  H.B.,  vi  14;  foir  TertuUian's,  sec  A<b>.  Uvtimt, 
iv.  a  and  s ;  for  Origen's,  see  Eusebios,  H.B.,  ri.  as,  etc. 

&  Ctnuintnus. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  references 
of  Irenseus  and  later  fathers  to  St  Luke  are  directed  to  our 
fospel ;  the  citations  prove  it  We  cannot  go  fiirther  back 
with  the  name,  but  the  very  fact  that  so  obscure  a  person  ia 
unanimously  indicated  speaks  for  genuineness.  There  would 
be  no  motive  to  select  a  scarcely  known  personage  for  the 
purpose  of  pseudonymous  writing.     And  the  history  of  the 

Kpel  itself  is  older  than  these  references.  It  is  used  in 
lian's  harmony,  as  we  can  now  see  for  ourselves.*  There- 
fore it  must  have  been  recognised  and  read  in  the  churches  of 
Syria  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
presence  of  it  in  the  Peshitto  witnesses  to  the  same  fact  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles " 
used  by  Justin  Martyr. 

>  When  St  Paul  says  "  My  gospel"  ((./..  Rom.  U.  16),  he  cannot  mean 
ow  third  gospel  at  any  other  written  nanative.  Any  idea  of  the  kind  is 
•a  anacfaranisoi.  The  referenoe  most  be  to  the  mtissge  he  delivered,  the 
food  lidingt  he  psocUimed,  especially  to  rif^UeootDcst  and  life  in  Chrii^ 
ttrao^  the  ooii,  tad  by  Wlh. 

■  la  faaibaroas  Latia-^naTio  boanobui  UsauM  sacOMoo  lucam. 
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ThM  Jutin  mentioos  Mrenl  fKti  only  found  in  thb  eotpd,  *^,, 
"  EUtabclh  h  the  mother  of  the  Baptiit,  the  sending  of  Gabriel  to  Muy, 
the  cental  under  Qairiniut,  there  being  no  room  in  the  inn,  Tetut*  miniMir 
beginning  when  He  wat  30  yean  old.  His  being  sent  by  Pibite  to  Herod, 
Hu  last  cry,'  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit '"  (i  Af»l.  xuiv,  i 
Tryfk.,  InTiii.,  Izuvi.,  c.,  diL,  c».,  cvi.)-' 

Celsiu  must  have  known  the  third  gospel,  as  he  refers  to  the 
genealogy  representing  Jesus  as  descended  from  the  first  man 
(Origen,  CoH.  Cels.  it  32).  In  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne  there  is  a  quotation  from  this  gospel.* 
It  also  seem^  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  commented  on  by  Heracleon,  and  known  to 
Basilides  and  Vajentinus.  It  may  be  referred  to  by  Hennas,* 
but  we  cannot  trace  it  with  confidence  to  any  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Didaehi.*  Its  private  dedication  suggests  that  it  was  not 
at  first  intended  for  the  churches,  and  this  fact  may  account 
for  its  not  being  so  much  used  in  the  earliest  times  as 
Matthew. 

d.  Mardotfs  Gospel. — The  most  important  testimony  to 

the  antiquity  of  our  third  gospel  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of 

it  by  Mardoa    This  great  reformer  and  heretic  came  to 

Rome  about  a.d.  140,  with  a  N.T^  of  his  own  selection, 

consisting  of  one  gospel  and  ten  epistles.    The  title  of  the 

gospel  gives  us  no  indication  of  its  authorship,  as  Marcion 

simply  calls  it  "the  gospel  of  the  Lord"  or  "the  gospel  of 

Christ"    But  an  exa*mination  of  its  contents,  most  of  which 

can  be  recovered  from  Tertullian,  shows  that  it  was  founded 

on  Luk&     This  is  a  very  important  fact  as  regards  the 

antiquity  and  the  early  recognition  of  the  authority  of  our 

gospel 

Baur  held  that  Marcion's  goipel  wu  the  original,  a  Pauline  gospel, 
which  the  writer  of  Luke  had  softened  down  to  suit  Catholic  ideas ;  bat 
this  opinion  once  held  by  the  Tiibingen  School  was  given  np  by  Bur's 
nooesMr,  HilgenCdd,  who  showed  tMt  Luke  was  the  original.  Ritsdil 
too  contended  for  the  priority  of  Luke,  which  is  now  generally  admitted. 
'  None  of  the  fathers  mentioo  Marcion's  gospel  u  used  hf  any  Mit  his  own 

*  Pldmmbk,  ItUtnut.  Crit.  C0m.,  St.  Lulu,  p.  -a. 

*  See  EusuiUi,  H.B.,  v.  1,  compared  with  Lake  i.  6^  67. 

*  8w  TAVloa,  TU  Wilnut  0/  Strmai,  p.  34.  *  svi.  1. 
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fclkkiren.  lu  omiMionf  and  alterations  can  be  perfectly  aeeoimted  kt 
ai  made  in  order  to  bring  the  gospel  into  harmony  with  Mardon'i  teach- 
ings. Thus  Luke  i.  and  ii.  with  the  accounts  of  the  inhocr,  ana  the 
genealogy  and  the  temptation  firom  chapten  iii.  and  if.,  are  omitted  as  in- 
consistent with  Mardon's  docetism.  For  Luke  xiii.  *8,  btstead  of  "  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Tacob,"  we  hare  "the  righteous" ;  and  at  svi.  17,  Mardon's 
gospel  reads,  "  ft  is  easier  for  heaven  aiw  earth,  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
to  tail  than  one  tittle  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  " — alteratiuns  made  to  suit 
his  gnostic  anti-Judaism.     . ,  . 

e.  Tht  Pre/cut. — Luke  opeiis  with  an  elaborate  dedication 
to  a  person  of  high  rank — as  the  title  "  most  excellent "  va- 
dicates* — bearing  the  name  Theophilus.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  who  this  man  was,  but  it  is  not 'probable  that  the 
name  is  fictitious,  to  designate  "  the  pious  reader."  The  title 
of  rank  is  against  that  idea.  In  this  dedication  the  evangelist 
states  both  the  occasion  which  led  him  to  write  the  gospel, 
and  the  method  he  pursued  in  preparing  himself  for  the  task. 
He  tells  us  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narra- 
tive "  of  the  gospel  occurrences."  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  either  Matthew  or  Mark  b  here  referrM  to. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  even  as  early  as  St  Luke's  time 
there  were  already  many  attempts  at  the  writing  of  gospels. 
^  St  Luke  does  not  directly  condemn  these  attempts,  or  profess, 
as  is  sometimes  assumed,  to  correct  and  supersede  them.  The 
form  of  his  huiguage  only  implies  emulation  to  follow  the 
example  of  others,  with  an  excuse  for  writing  in  that  example 
Still  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  preface  do  certainly  suggest  a 
depreciatory  regard  for  the  earlier  attempts.  The  expression 
"  taken  in  hand  "  implies  as  much ;  and  the  indefinite  "  many" 
without  giving  any  names — as  though  he  had  said  "gospels  by 
the  cart-load" — also  suggests  that  no  high  value  was  set  on 
the  works.  Still  more,  St  Luke's  carefiil  declaration  of  his  own 
mediod  of  work  cannot  but  suggest  his  belief  that  no  such 
pains  had  been  taken  by  his  predecessors.  He  here  informs 
us  first  that  the  narradve  is  to  deal  with  what  had  been 
received  from  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word"— 
people  who  had  seen  the  events  described,  and  hfA  themsdves 

*  Strictly  speaking  it  belof«s  to  •  nsB  of  the  EqiMStiiu  (Mm.    8m 
Ra|u*T|  A.  yta<  etc.,  p.  3»  (I).       X 
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takoi  part  in  them.  These  must  be  disciples  who  accom- 
pwiied  our  Lord  on  His  travels.  Then  he  says  he  "traced 
the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,"  a  claim  to 
diligent  searching  and  careful  observation,  the  consdentioua 
work  of  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  doubting  St  Luke's  good  faith,  when  he  comes  thus  before 
us  claiming  our  confidence  in  him  as  a  trustworthy  historian.   ° 

It  is  trae  St.  Lqke'i  words  do  not  necesuily  imdr  that  in  erery  cut 
he  took  hif  &ct«  from  the  Up*  of  the  witncsie*.  The  phraie,  "m  they 
ddivered  {wMfUomui)  them  unto  us,"  would  apply  to  ttaoition.  Bot  Ihie 
whole  pWMge  shows  that  the  author  took  pains  to  obtain  the  moat  accarate 
information,  and  he  was  contemporary  with  many  of  the  witnetiet.  He 
doei  not  lay  whether  he  received  his  information  onlly  or  in  writing. 
We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  he  used  written  material,  and  that 
these  were  not  all  first  hand.  What  he  assures  us  is  that  he  was  carcfill 
to  get  what  had  been  testified  to  by  the  men  whp^ook  part  in  the  events 
icooraed. 

Tib  DjMemlt]^  tf  Iht  Cowiw.— St.  Luke  tells  us  that  a  decree  went 
out  from  Qesar  Ai^;ustus  for  a  univenal  census ;  that  the  first  census  took 
place  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria ;  that  every  one  went  to  hit 
own  dty  for  this  object;  and  that  thus  Joseph  and  Mary  went  up  to 
Bcthldiem  (iii.  1-4).  Several  objections  have  been  raised  against  tneae 
statements.  (l)  Herod  was  reigning  as  king,  and  his  subiects  would  not 
come  into  a  Roman  census,  (a)  A  Roman  census  goes  by  households,  not 
by  funily  relations  and  pedigrees.  (3)  No  census  of  the  Roman  empire 
oeeaned  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  bom,  though  there  was  a  ccntnt 
nadcr  Quirinius  in  A.D.  6.  (4)  Quirinius  was  not  governor  of  Syria  when 
Jesoa  was  bom ;  his  administration  was  from  a.d.  6  to  9,  and  Qninctilint 
VarittS  was  then  governor  of  Syria.  These  difficulties  have  been  consider- 
ably lightened  by  recent  reseairchea.  The  following  points  may  now  be 
urged  m  defence  of  St.  Luke's  correctness.- — (1)  In  the  irear  8-7  B.C., 
Augustas  wrote  a  letter  to  Herod  informing  him  that  whereas  he  had 
tenrded  him  hitherto  as  a  friend,  henceforth  he  would  treat  him  as  • 
subject.  From  that  time  Herod's  dominions  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Roman  empire.  (2)  Herod  would  administer  the  census  on  Jewish 
lines  to  conciliate  his  people.  (3)  Documents  recently  discovered  in  Egrpt 
have  made  it  clear  that  periodical  enrolments  were  carried  on  in  tnat 
ptovince  every  fourteen  years,  and  working  back  from  those  that  ai* 
referred  to  in  these  records,  we  come  to  the  year  8-7  B.C.  for  one  <rf  thcM 
Etprptian  censuses.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  letter  to  Herod  would  be 
followed  t^  the  estensioo  of  the  census  to  Palestine,  and  thus  a  little  later 
than  in  Egypt.  But  the  new  Dktiumaj  ^  Ik*  Biih  on  independent 
grounds  fijns  the  year  6  B.c  for  the  birth  of  Jesus,  whidi  esactfy  ocincklet 
with  this  date  of  the  census.  (4)  St.  Luke  does  not  use  the  substantive 
"goveraor"  or  "  Ugait"  (^/uif),  but  the  verb  in  the  participle,  "actinc 
at  leader"  (^fursttmt).  Now  it  is  known  that  before  the  death  of 
Herod,  Quirinius  was  engaged  in  a  war  among  the  Taams  monntaint, 
that  affected  the  foreign  relations  of  Syria.  Profesaor  Ranuay  argoct  that 
it  it  the  military  poMtioa  of  Qniriniut  that  it  reicmd  \a  hf  &.  Lthe. 
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MaanHCB  aigned  llwt  QafariaiM  wm  twiot  Icgtta  of  Syria  <m  t)w'' 
•vidence  of  ut  anonTDOui  marble  inieriptioo  found  in  the  Tiber  in  the 
«ear  1764,  wludt  reoordi  the  career  of  a  high  officer  who  twice  goremed 
Sjrria  in  the  time  of  Aogutni,  thoo^  hit  name  haa  not  been  preferred. 
It  ia  difficult  to  6nd  a  time  when  Quinnint  coutd  have  held  the  l<y>te's  office 
twice.  Prafeaor  Ramaax  ungn*  tbe  Ant  goTeming  to  the  nuutair  pod- 
tioo  he  held  in  the  war.>  At  aU  erenta  St  Lalce'i  historicity  ia  coniidetabij 
vindicated. 

f.  Date  and  Piatt  of  Origin. — The  gospel  must  have  been 
written  before  Acts,  as  it  is  referred  to  in. that  work.  (Acts 
L  I,  a.)  If  therefore  Acts  were  written  at  the  time  when 
the  history  of  it  ends  (a.d.  6a),  Luke  would  be  earlier  than 
that  date.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  the  later  work 
to  the  time  when  the  events  in  the  narrative  cease,  and 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  giving  both  Acts  and  the  gospel 
a  later  date.  If  St  Luke  used  Mark,'  the  latest  date  for  Mark 
miut  precede  the  earliest  for  Luke.  Then  a  comparisoa  of  Luke 
with  the  other  two  synoptics  shows  that  while  they  seem  to 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Third 
Gospel  was  written  after  that  event  In  our  Lord's  apocalyptic 
discourse  in  place  of  obscure  allusions  to  "  the  abomination 
of  desolation,"  etc  with  the  writer's  comment,  "Let  him 
that  readeth  understand,"  we  have  a  clear  description  of 
the  siege  and  its  issue.  (Luke  xxL  ao,  34.)  And  further, 
while  the  final  judgment  is  associated  with  the  doom  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  other  synoptics,  in  Luke  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  local  event,  and  a  vague  interval  placed  between 
the  two  in  the  statement,  "  And  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  tmtil  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
folfilled."  (Ltike  xxi.  34.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  St  Luke, 
wrote  the  gospel,  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a  very  late  date, 
Ua  even  if  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  pos^ned  so  important  a  work  to  the  end 
of  his  life.*  And  then  it  precedes  Acts.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  the  date  is  to  Suggest  about  A.a  75.    There 

>  See  Rahsat,  Wm  Chria  itrm  at  B*tkkk*m  t    , 

*  See  neat  chapter. 

*  The  caie  of  St.  John  with  bia  reflective  goapd  ia  quiu  diflercnt,  and 
by  flOBtiait  conflrma  the  eariict  data  of  Lake. 
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is  no  evidence  concerning  the  place  of  origin.  St.  Luke's  con- 
nection with  Philippi  jugges/s  that  city. 

g.  Qmttmis. 

(1)  Pre/aee,  L  1-4. 

(a)  I^ /n/aHty,  I  s-il 

L  5-35,  Prediction  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

a6-iS,  The  annunciation. 

39-56,  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth ;  the  AfagHtfteat. 

57-80,  Birdi  of  John  the  Baptist;  Zaccharias'  psalm  of 
praise. 

ii.  1~^,  The  birth  of  Jesus. 

8-30,  The  shepherds  and  the  angels. 

si-40.  The  circumcision  and  dedication  of  Jesiis;  Simeon 
and  Anna. 

41-52,  The  boyhood  of  Jesus ;  visit  to  the  Temple. 

(3)  Tike  Preparation^  iii.-iv.  13. 

iii.  I -a  3,  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  baptism 
of  Jesus. 
33-38,  Genealogy, 
iv.  I -1 3,  The  temptation. 

(4)  Galikan  Ministry^  iv.  14-ix.  50. 

iv.  14-30,  Commencement  of  (teaching ;  rejection  at 
Nazareth. 

31-44,  Jesus  at  Capernaum;  deliverance  of  demoniac; 
cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother;  other  miracles  and  preaching. 

V.  i-i  I,  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  and  the  call  of 
Simon. 

13-16,  A  leper  cleansed. 

17-vL  II,  Grounds  of  offence:  (a)  Christ's  claim  to  forgive 
sins  when  curing  a  paralytic;  (fi)  call  of  Levi,  and  Christ 
eating  and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  (7)  Christ's 
disciples  not  fasting;  (<)  the  disciples  plucking  com  on  the 
Sabbath;  («)  Jesus  curing  a  man's  withered  hand  on  the 
Sabbath. 

vl  13-19,  The  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  coming 
together  of  the  multitude  for  heiling.  ^ 

30-49,  The  sermon  in  the  plain :  (a)  Beatitudes  and  woes; 
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03)  the  duty  of  forgiveness  and  metcyyiy)  against  &ult-find- 
ing;  (8)  two  houses. 

TiL  i-io,  Cure  of  a  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum. 

1 1-17,  Raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain. 

18-35,  John  the  Baptist's  question ;  Christ's  answer ;  and 
descriptions  of  John  and  of  the  age  that  rejected  both  Christ 
and  Joha 

36-50,  The  penitent ;  parable  of  two  debtors. 

viiL  r-3,  The  ministering  women. 

4-18,  Parables  of  the  sower  and  the  hunp. 

19-az,  Christ's  mother  and  His  brethren. 

23-35,  "^^  storm  calmed. 

96-39,  l^c  demoniac  and  the  swine. 

40-56,  The  cure  of  the  woman  who  touched  the  border  of 
Christ's  garment,  and  the  raising  of  the  ruler's  daughter. 

ix.  1-6,  The  mission  of  the  Twelve. 

7-9,  Herod's  perplexity. 

10-17,  Christ  feeding  the  multitude. 

18-27,  Peter's  confession,  followed  by  Christ's  fint  an* 
^ouncement  of  His  death. 

28-45,  Transfiguration,  followed  by  the  cure  of  a  lunatic 
boy,  and  Christ's  second  announcement  of  His  death. 

46148,  Ambition  rebuked  from  the  example  of  a  child. 

49,  50,  Jdin  rebuked  for  rebuking  an  unattached  believer. 

(5)  Zaitr  Jfinis/ry,  cAte/ly  outside  Ga/i/ee,  ix.  51-xix.  28. 

ix.  51-56,  Jesus  rejected  by  the  Samaritans. 

57-63,  Discouragements  of  disdpleship.  ^ 

x.  1-16,  Mission  of  the  seventy  with  lament  over  the  cities 
of  Galile& 

17-24,  Return  of  the  seventy  and  Christ's  thanksgiving. 

25-37, 1^  lawyer's  question  and  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

38-43,  Mary  and  Martha. 

xi  ^-13,  The  Lord's  prayer  and  lessons  on  prayer. 

14-26,  Jesus  charged  with  alliance  with  Bedsebub;  His 
reply. 

27,  28,  The  woman  who  blessed  Christ's  mother. 
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~   19-36,  On  seeking  a  lign ;  the  lamp  and  the  bushcL 

37-54,  Denunciation  of  Phariiee*  and  lawyen. 

xii.  i-ia,  Learen  of  the  Phariaees;  confidence  in  God; 
blaq>hem]r  afgainst  the  Holy  Spirit 

f3-tx,  Covetouanen;  the  rich  fooL 

aa-34,  Anxiety  allayed. 

35-59,  Watchfulness  and  diligence ;  signs  of  the  times. 

xiii.  1-9,  The  meaning  of  calamities ;  the  fruitless  figtree. 

10-17,  An  infirm  woman  cured  on  the  Sabbath. 

i8-ai.  The  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven. 

aa-35,  Gentilea  coming  in  (daoe  of  Jews;  lament  ovw 
Jerusalem. 

xir.  1-6,  Lawfulness  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  with  dropsy. 

7-14,  On  taking  the  lowest  place,  and  inviting  the  poor  for 
guests.  ■      " 

15-34,  The  parable  of  the  supper. 

'S-35i  Counting  the  cost 

XV.,  Parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  the 
prodigal  son. 

xvi.  1-13,  The  unrighteous  steward;  the  use  and  abuae  of 
mammon. 

14-18,  The  law  not  to  fail 

19-31,  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 

xviL  1-4,  Occasions  of  stumbling ;  'the  offending  brother. 

5-10,  Faith  and  service. 

11-19,  The  ten  lepers. 

ao-37,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  now  in  our  midst;  the 
coming  days  of  the  Son  of  man.        * 

xviiL  1-8,  The  unjust  judge. 

9-14,  The  Pharisee  and  the  publican  in  prayer. 

1 5~i  7>  Jo»  blessing  little  children. 

18-30,  The  young  ruler. 

31-34*  Jesua  declares  that  He  is  now  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  suffer  and  die.  ,       . 

35-43i  The  blind  beggar  at  Jericho  cured. 

xix.  i-iq^  Zacchsus  the  puUican. 
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it-tS,  The  pinble  of  the  pounds. 

(6)  2%t  Last  Ikffs  imJerMsalem,  xix.  a9-ixiv.  53. 

m.  99-40,  The  triumphant  entry. 

41-48,  Jenu  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  cleansing  the 
Temple. 

XX.  1-8,  Christ's  authority  challenged ;  His  question  on  the 
baptism  of  John. 

9-18,  The  parable  of  the  vineyard. 

'>9-47>  Questions  to  entrap  Christ:  («)  The  scribes'  and 
priests'  question  about  tribute  to  Oesar:  ifi)  the  Sadducees* 
question  about  marriage  and  the  resurrection;  (y)  Christ's 
question  about  David's  son. 

xxL  1-4,  The  widow's  mites. 

5-38,  Warnings  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  the  siege 
and  destnuition  of  Jerusalem ;  the  times  of.  the  Gentiles ;  the 
final  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

xxiL  1-6,  Judas  covenants  to  betray  Jesus. 

7-93,  The  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'4-3^  Ambition  rebuked;  Peter  warned;  all  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

39-53,  Hie  agony  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  the  betrayal 

54-65,  Jesus  arrested;  Peter  denying  his  Master;  Jesus 
mocked.  * 

66-74, 1'fiol  before  the  elders. 

xxiiL  i-aj,  Jesus  before  Pilate;  sent  to  Herod;  again 
before  Pilate. 

96-3r,  Simon  of  Cyrene ;  the  lament  of  the  daughters  of 
Jenisalem. 

3>-49i  Jesus  crucified  with  two  malefactms;  death  of 
Jesus. 

50-56,  Joeefrfi  and  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

xxiv.  i-ia.  The  women  at  the  tomb;  Peter  also  there. 

i3~35«  "^^  journey  to  Emmaus. 

3<W3i  Jous  ^>pearing  to  His  disciples,  and  eating  fish 
before  them. 

44-491  His  final  commission. 

5 o-SS,  The  Ascensioa 
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h.  Charaeteristia. — Luke  is  written  in  better  Greek  style 
than  the  other  synoptic  gospels.  The  Preface  is  the  best 
Greek  in  the  N.T.  The  hymiu  in  die  earlier  chapters, 
however,  are  thoroughly  Hebraistic  in  style  as  well  as 
thought,  a  clear  sign  that  the  evangelist  did  not  compose 
them  himself,  but  that  he  transferred  them  to  his  pages  in 
the  form  in  which  he  found  them.  The  construction  of 
the  gospel  differs  from  Mark  in  allowing  more  space  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  is  the  case  with  Matthew  also ; 
but  frequently  it  differs  from  Matthew  in  [dacing  more  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  in  direct  connection  with  the  events 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  uttering  them — Matthew 
having  more  blocks  of  sayings  without  intermediate  narrative. 
Thus  the  sayings  of  Matthew's  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  are 
distributed  over  two  or  three  portions  of  the  narrative  in 
Luke.  Like  Matthew,  and  unlUce  Mark,  Luke  has  an  account 
of  the  infimcy  of  Christ,  which  is  much  fuller  in  the  third 
gospel  thkn  in  the  first;  and  the  association  of  John  the 
Baptist's  birth  is  here  introduced.  Luke  has  a  consideraUe 
section  of  history  and  some  most  itnportant  teaching 
belonging  to  the  later  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  largdy 
in  Perea  and  by  the  Jcnian,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  synoptics— that  containing  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep,  the  lost  coin,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unrighteous 
steward,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  unrighteous  judge, 
the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  the  incident  of  the  ten  lapett, 
etc    This  indicates  some  special  source  of  his  own. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  gospel,  as  the  author  inditttes 
in  his  preface,  is  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ  It  has  been  assoted  that  he  has 
manipulated  his  materials  under  the  influence  of  a  doctrinal 
bias,  and  this  in  two  directions :  (i)  Ebumih.  St  Luke  shows 
especial  sympathy  for  the  poor,  as  for  example  his  version 
of  the  Beatitudes  with  corresponding  woes  Ux  the  rich 
(vi.  ao-36)  and  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Laiarus  indicate. 
His  gospel  contains  our  Lord's  sternest  denunciations  of 
the  abuse  of  wealth,    (s)  PumHne.  Many  phrases  in  Lok* 
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nwmUe   {rfmues    in   St.   Paul'i   writingi.*     Tiui   Pauline 

libenlism  ii  repeatedly  manifested,  and  the  richnen  of  the 

doctrine  of  grace  illustrated.    Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  all 

the  bets  were  found  by  St.   Luke  in  the  reports  of  the 

work  and  teaching  of  Christ  that  came  into  his  hands, 

thouf^  he  naturally  looks  at  them  in  his  own  way.    Nor   . 

are  these  two  elements  contradictory,  as  their  titles  might 

buggest     Certainly   the  gospel   is   not  anti-Jewish  in  the 

narrow  sense  of  the  term. 

The  tuif  namtire*  commend  O.T.  pietjr ;  Ictus  ii  ko^rn  m  the  Son 
of  DtvM  (sviii.  38,  ss.  41) ;  HlTition  i»  6nt  for  Itnd  ^i.  lO,  six.  9) ; 
■ad  the  apottlet  mc  for  the  twet*e  Uibet  of  Imel  (ixii.  jo).' 

Other  characteristics  that  have  been  observed  in  this  gospel 
'  ate  (i)  the  importance  attached  to  prayer  both  in  the  example* 
of  Christ  and  in  His  teaching  on  the  subject,  (2)  the  joyous 
tone  that  pervades  the  narrative,  and  the  scope  it  gives  for 
expressions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  (3)  the  admirable  narra- 
tive style,  and  character  painting,  as  in  Zacharias,  Anna, 
Zacctueus,  Herod  Antipos,  (4)  the  writer's  care  to  note  the 
course  of  historical  development — seen  for  instance  in  the  ' 
way  he  marks  the  end  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  the 
successive  stages  of  the  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  (5)  his  fond- 
ness for  domestic  scenes,  such  for  example  as  the  anecdote  of 
Mary  and  Martha.' 

BbM  holdi  that  St.  Lnke  issued  two  editions  of  his  niapel— the  first, 
represented  by  the  accepted  text,  for  Palestine  readers ;  the  second,  when 
at  Rome,  represented  by  the  MS.  D,  for  western  readers.* 

I  Compare  Lalce  iv.  3a  with  i  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  vi.  36  with  a  Cor.  i.  3 ; 
vL  39  with  Rom.  0.  19 ;  vi.  48  with  i  Cor.  iU.  lot  vii.  8  with  Roa. 
UL  I ;  viii.  13  with  I  Cor.  i.  ai  and  Rom.  i.  16  ]  viii.  13  with 
I  Thess.  i.  <;  x.  T  with  1  Tim.  v.  18;  x.  8  with  I  Cor.  x.  aji 
X.  16  with  I  Thasi.  iv.  8  i  x.  ao  with  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  xi.  7  with  Ual.  ir.  17 1 
xi.  99  with  I  Cor.  i.  aa ;  xi.  41  with  Tit.  i.  15 1  xii.  3$  with  Eph.  vi.  14  ; 
xii.  43  with  I  Cor.  iv.  a;  xiii.  ay  with  a  Tim.  u.  19;  xnii.  i  with 
CoL  !•  3,  a  TImss.  i.  it,  and  Gal.  *i.  91  xx.  16  with  Rom.  ix.  i^, 
xL  II,  Gal.  iii.  ai;  xx.  aa,  as  with  Rom.  xiii.  7;  xx.  3$  with 
a  Thcsa.  i.  5 ;  XX.  38  with  Rom.  vi.  11  and  Gal.  ii.  19 1  xxi.  33  with 
I  TImm.  1L  16 1  xxi.  84  with  Rom.  xi.  as  ;  xxi.  34  with  1  That.  v.  3-$  t 
siL  36  with  Eph.  *i.  ife ;  xxiL  S3  with  dol.  I.  13.— S«*  PLUMHBa,  xl*. 

*  See  Weiss,  N.r.  Introd.,  ii.  p.  308. 

*  Sec  Plummbk,  p.  xlTiii. 


CHAPTER  II.  'r 

THE   SYNOPTIC   PROBLEM 

I.  RcMaiblaiioM.  I  3.  Piopowd  Eiphinlinafc 

a.  DiSmnoc*.  |         4.  Piobkble  CoadnitaM. 

The  first  three  gospeb  are  often  called  "the  •ynoptici''* 
from  the  fact  that  they  take  a  common  view  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  in  contrast  with  St  John's  very  different 
treatment  of  the  subject;  and  the  synoptic  problem  arises 
from  the  complications  of  their  mutual  relationship.  If  they 
invariably  followed  the  same  lines  we  should  naturally  infer, 
either  that  they  were  derived  entirely  from  one  or  more 
common  sources,  or  that  they  were  dependent  one  upon 
another;  and  if  they  moved  in  quite  distinct  planes  we 
should  reckon  them  to  be  independent  and  separate  narra- 
tives. But  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  found  in 
the  bet  that  neither  of  these  characteristics  b  to  be  observed 
in  them  uniformly  throughout  For  a  time  two  or  all  three  of 
them  will  run  in  closely  parallel  lines ;  then  for  no  reason  that 
we  can  easily  discover  one  will  suddenly  Ixanch  off  into  a  region 
of  its  own,  to  return  to  its  companies  later  on,  in  the  same 
sudden  style.  Or  all  three  will  diverge  for  a  time  and  go  their 
own  way,  and  then  reunite  either, at  the  same  ^ace  or  ocw 
after  the  other. 

While  these  variations  necessarily  complicate  the  problem, 
diey  supply  us  with  hints  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
goqieb  which,  when  followed  up,  may  lead  to  luminous  con- 
closioos.  Thus  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  synoplk 
problem  will  be  to  take  us  a  stage  bade  towards  the  actual 
'  Fraa  #8v  aiid  Iftt. 
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Mwnti  by  introducing  us  to  the  original  toured  in  which  the 
enngelisti  found  the  materials  for  their  books.  We  have  to 
notice,  therefore,  both  the  resemblances  and  the  differences, 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  account  for  them  and  discover  what 
thejr  im|riy. 

I.  Th«  iMMBblaaess. 

These  may  be  observed  in  the  following  particulars : — 

a.  A  Ctmmom  Plan. — After  separate  accounts  of  the  infimcy 
of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  joins  them,  and  then  all 
three  give  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  followed  by  the 
baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus,  and  the  commencement  of 
His  ministry.  From  this  time  they  rigidly  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  scenes  in  the  north,  although  St  John  is  able  to 
describe  much  that  happened  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  More- 
over, they  are  most  explicit  with  regard  to  the  first  year  of  our 
Lord's  public  work,  hurrying  over  the  latef  times  till  they 
come  to  the  last  week,  where  all  three  of  them  enter  into  the 
fulness  of  the  details. 

b.  A  CfmHum  Stlettum  of  Inditntt. — Although  our  Lord's 
public  ministry  probably  occupied  over  two  years,  during 
which  time  He  would  have  said  and  done  many  things  not 
recorded  in  any  of  our  gospels— as  an  appendix  to  the  fourth 
gospel  recognises  (John  xxL  23) — ^^  synoptics  concur  in 
giving  us  many  incidents  in  common.  They  do  not  record 
more  incidents  than  could  have  been  included  in  a  few  weeks 
if  they  all  had  happened  together ;  how  is  it  then  that  they 
•ccqpt  so  many  of  the  same  incidents  out  of  the  immense 
number  that  filled  the  whole  period  over  which  their  narratives 
are  spread  7 

If  we  reckon  the  incidents  to  be  88,>  we  find  them  dis- 
tributed as  follows : —  v. 

In  all  ttii«e  eoipelt  -4* 

In  Mark  and  Matt.  .       .    la 

In  Mbuk  and  Luke  .      $ 

la  Mptt.  and  Lake  .       .    ta 

''    ■  Caininon  Inddcnla  yi 

>  TUa  ii  a  illghl  modificalkni  of  t)r.  DaTidaon'i  rackoniag. 
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Only  in  Mark       .  ..  '^        .      J 

Only  in  Matt.  .  .        •      T 

Only  in  Lulce        .  •  .        -9 

ExchiiiTe  Incidents       <        17 
:  Total       .       W 

Thus  we  have  nearly  half  the  total  number  of  incidents  in 
each  of  the  syi^optics,  71  shared  by  at  least  two  gospels,  and  in 
Mark  only  three  which  are  not  also  found  in  one  or  other  of 
the  companion  gospels.    Can  this  be  accidental  ? 

c.  Similar  Groufs  of  Seeius.—Vfe  often  meet  with  the 
same  succession  of  detached  events  in  two  or  all  three  of 
the  synoptics,  the  same  selection  of  incidents  which  were 
separated  by  intervals  of  tim& 

For  examine,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  the  call  of  Levi,  the  qneitioo 
of  fiuting  in  all  three  (Matthew  ix.  1-17  ;  Mark  ii.  i-2a;  Lake  v.  17-39)  s 
the  comnetd  incklent  and  the  cure  of  the  withered  hand — events  separated 
by  a  week  (Matthew  xii.  l-ai ;  Mark  il.  a3-iii.  6 ;  Luke  vi.  i-ii) ;  Jetus 
iiMding  the  ntnltitode,  and  walking  on  the  sea,  Peter's  confession  and  the 
transfiguration  and  following  events  (Matthew  xv.  32-xvii.  aj ;  Mark  viii.  l- 
!x.  3a,  and  also  Luke  ix.  10-45).  The  third  evangelist  omits  the  walkiiw 
on  the  sea,  but  he  too  briiws  thie  transfiguration  incident  next  to  St.  Fefer^ 
confession,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  tlwre  was  an  interval  of  eight  da^ 
between  them.  Can  il  be  accidental  that  all  three  synoptic  writers  do  this, 
that  all  of  them  are  silent  on  the  occurrences  of  that  week  of  travel  at  a  most 
critical  time  ?  Still  more  strikiiur  is  the  way  in  which  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  introduced  alike  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matthew  xiv.  3 : 
Mark  vi.  17).  In  neither  case  does  this  appear  where  the  account  of 
John's  work  is  given,  bat  in  both  cases  it  is  Iwought  in  Uter,  parentheti- 
cally, to  explain  Herod's  terrors.  Thus  we  read  in  each  of  these  gospels 
that  the  kins  hearing  t^  fiune  of  Jesus,  said  He  was  John  risen  from  the 
dead,  "/»r  Herod  "  nad  arrested  John,  and  so  on,  with  the  ghastly  nam- 
live  of  the  murder,  in  both  cases  introduced  by  way  of  explanatkMi.with 
the  word  "for"  (Yi|»).  It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  coinddcnct  as 
aocklentBl. 

d.  FerM  Agreement. — ^There  are  many  instances  in  whi<^ 
'the  gospels  agree  quite  verbally.    This  is  most  frequently  the 

case  in  the  reports  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  might  be  expected. 
But  it  is  also  found  in  narrative  passages  where  the  words 
employed  are  not  of  vital  importance.  A  striking  kind  of 
coincidence  is  that  in  which  quotations  from  the  O.T.  are 
found  in  two  gospels  with  the  same  variations  from  the 
LXX. 
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ttthew  Ui.  3,  Mark  i.  3,  ud  Lake  UL  4  hare  a  quotation  from 
fiaiah  xl.  3,  in  which  they  agree  word  for  word,  though  at  the  end  thev 
depart  from  the  Greek  text  they  are  citing — all  three  having  "  His  ptths 
rdt  Tflfiovt  uirov,  while  the  LXX.,  correctly  following  the  Ikbrew  original, 
haa  "  the  paths  of  uur  God  "  (rdt  rpifiovt  rofi  $toO  4mwi>).  Dr.  Abbott  has 
drawn  out  a  careful  analysis  of  the  verbal  identities  and  variations  in 
Matthew  zxL  33-44i  I'ark  ziL  l-ll.  Lake  xz.  9-1&,'  Similar  results 
will  be  obtained  if  we  make  other  comparisons.  Take  for  instance 
Mn'.thew  ix.  1-8,  Mark  ii.  I-I3,  Luke  v.  17-26.  Coming  to  verse  S  in 
Mark  w«  find  that  they  verbally  agree  except  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  ttm  (in  Luke  ttwtr)  for  Mark  s  X^>,  a  change  of  no  significance, 
the  words  having  the  same  meaning;  that  Matthew  adds,  "te  of  good 
dteer"  (6^ei),  and  that  Luke  omits  Jesus  {i'lijaoOt),  and  substitutes 
the  less  Hebraistic  "man"  {inSpum)  (at  the  "son"  (Wxyar)  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  That  is  to  say,  except  for  Matthew's  striking  addition,  "  be 
of  good  cheer  t "  we  Kave  none  but  alterations  such  as  editors  make.  In 
verse  5  Matthew  reads  like  an  abbreviation  of  Mark ;  except  that  he  has 
■oftened  the  text  by  inserting  "  for  "  {yip),  every  word  in  Matthew  is  also 
fai  Mark.  Turning  to  Luke  we  find  him  word  for  word  as  Matthew, 
except  that  he  has  not  included  Matthew's  added  word  "for,"  but  has 
added  "thee"  (toi),  and  in  one  case  changed  the  order  of  another  word  to 
suit  this  addition  (piladng  vov  after  its  suMtantive).  Then  at  veise  10  in 
Mark  we  have  a  parenthetic  construction  that  is  repeated  in  both  the 
parallels,  and  the  phrases  are  verbally  identical,  except  that  Matthew, 
Mcording  to  his  method,  adds  a  word  (r^<)  to  make  the  style  more 
smooth ;  and  that  Luke  has  one  synonymous  word  variation  (ctrcr  again 
for  Xi7«). 

a.  TlM  DUTanncat. 

If  we  only  had  the  agteemetits  to  consider,  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  synoptic  problem.  But  now  we  are  confronted  with 
equally  striking  differences,  and  these  too  have  to  be  accounted 
for. 

a.  Atamnts  of  Different  Events. — We  scarcely  need  to 
explain  the  fact  that  some  gospels  give  us  incidents  that 
are  not  recorded  in  other  gospels.  That  is  not  a  difficult 
pontion  to  face.  The  surprise  is  that  there  are  so  few  cases 
of  solitary  luuration.  ' 

b.  Differences  in  tht  Several  Accounts  of  the  Same  Events. — 
Occasionally  the  variations  .are  too  serious  to  be  set  down  to 
editorial  liberty  in  dealing  with  the  same  materials.  For 
instance,  while  Luke  gives  a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
the  birtii  of  Girist,  with  clear  statements  about  the  life 

*SmMmtjKt.BrH.,»it."GMfei$.''. 
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of  Maiy  and  Joaeph  in  Naxaieth  before  that  happened, 
Matthew  betrays  no  knowledge  that  they  had  ever  been  to 
Nazareth  before  the  return  from  Egypt,  when  they  would 
have  gone  back  to  Bethlehem  if  they  had  not  heard  about 
Archelaus,  information  which  induced  them  to  avoid  his 
territory  and  led  to  their"  settling  in  Nazareth,  which  city  the 
evangelist  here  introduces  for  the  first  time  into  his  narrative, 
saying  of  Joseph,  "And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream, 
he  withdrew  into  the  parts  of  Galilee :  and  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  city  called  Nazareth:  that  it  might  be  ful&Ued  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,"  etc.  (Matthew  ii.  33.)  Then 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  accounts  of  the  second  and 
third  temptations  in  different  order.  (Matthew  iv.  5-1 1 ; 
Luke  iv.  6-13.)  The  greater  part  of  Luke's  version  of 
Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew  v.  i)  is  given 
as  spoken  on  a  level  place  ("ahd  He  came  down  and 
stood  on  a  level  place"  (Luke  vi  17)— no  real  contradiction, 
but  a  variation).  Luke's  version  of  the  Beatitudes  reduces 
the  number,  omits  the  more  spiritual  attributes,  and  is 
followed  by  corresponding  denunciation — three  important 
differences  from  Matthew's.  (Luke  vi.  30-36 ;  Matthew 
v.'3-i3.)  Other  sayings  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
appear  in  various  parts  of  Mark  and  Luke.'  Matthew 
(xiiL  53-58)  and  Mark  (vi.  1-6)  give  the  visit  of  Jesus 
to  Nazareth  and  His  rejection  some  way  on  in  His  ministry 
after  work  in  Capernaum,  etc. ;  Luke  (iv.  16-30)  at  the 
very  commencement,  and  as  the  occasion  of  His  gmng 
down  to  Capernaum,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  for  he 
adds,  "And  He  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  dty  of  Gatilti" 
(verse  31).  We  cannot  suppose  them  different  visits,  for  the 
surprise  at  the  carpenter's  son,  the  proverb  about  the  prophet 
not  being  honoured  in  his  own  country,  the  failure  to  worit 
Oaincles,  etc  occur  in  the  other  two  gospels  accounts  just 

'In  Mark  iv.  S4.    FoUowiac  Matthcw't  oonicciitivs  odtr,  w«  havt 
■oattMcd  over  Lok*  u  follows  t  Luke  *L  ao-a6 ;  sL  31  j  siv.  34, 


a;  svL  17 1  lii.  57-S9 »  «»«.  i»  1  »».  s^  |oj  »L  37,  a^  pt-ftf  iL  »h: 
33,  34 ;  iL  34^16 ;  xvL  13 ;  xU.  s>-ji  1  vi.  37-43— with  mUMem  | 
si.  »-l3 1  vi.  31 1  siB.  as,  S4i  vi.  43^5 »  vL  41S t  >>ii>  •<>  s;j  »l  a1-^»' 
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mili  Luke.    Then  Mark  (x.  46)  and  Matthew  (x.  ag)  have 

the  cure  of  Bartinueus  on  the  departure  from  Jericho ;  bat 

Luke  (xviil  35 ;  xix.  i)  at  the  entrance  into  the  city.    Con- 

riderable  variations  occur  in  the  resurrection  incidents.    In 

particular  we  have  to  notice  that  Matthew  and  Mark  know  of 

no  iqipearances  in  Jerusalem,'  and  only  represent  that  the 

disciples  must  go  to  Galilee  to  see  Jesus;  but  Luke  gives 

accounts  of  appearaiKes  iirand  near  Jemaalem.    Then  we 

have  what  are  called  Matthew's  doublets:   Aw  demoniacs 

(Matt  viiL  38) — Mark  (v.  a)  and  Luke  (viii.  37)  have  but  one ; 

tW9  blind  men  at  Jericho  (Matt.  xx.  30.    ef,  Mark  x.  46,  Luke 

xviii.  35) ;  the  ass  as  well  as  its  colt  brought  for  the  use  of 

Jesus,  and  the  garments  laid  on  both.  (Matt  xia.  j.    ef.  Marie 

xl  7,  Luke  xix.  35). 

c.  Vertal  DiJftrtMas.—Theait  are  most  striking  where  the 

general  resemblance  is  most  dose.    In  the  passages  which  we 

compared  above,  viz.,  Matthew  ix.  1-17,  Marie  il  1-33,  Luke 

V.  18-39,  *c  ■**  some  ciuious  verbal  modifications  where  the 

sentences  ran  close  together.    But  in  those  very  passages  there 

are  sentences  which  totally  differ. 

Maik  H.  I  U  quite  diffineiit  from  the  pualleb  in  Matthew  and  Lake. 
Vcne  s  b  nut  reprcaented  at  all  in  the  other  goapeb;  at  veiae  i  we 
have  gnat  variation;  vene  a  b  not.iepiefentedin  Matthew:  in  Luke 
it  ia  lepteaanted  with  variattont)  venet  6  and  7  are  repictented  hf 
VMiatiooa J  vene  8  it  nearer  to  Luke  than  to  Matthew,  or  than  Matthew  6 
to  Mark  I*  vetsea  11,  is,  13  are  alio  repieieated  with  great  variations. 

y.  Plr»potsd  BiflawaMoiis 

The  history  of  the  synoptic  problem  reveals  the  greatest 
divergence  of  view  as  to  the  {Mrobable  solution  of  it  Happily 
in  recent  years  those  divergences  have  been  lutrrowing,  and 
a  nearer  i^proach  to  a  general  agreement  on  the  question 
hu  been  arrived  at  among  critical  students  of  the  gospels. 
The  proposed  hypotheses  group  themselves  in  three  danet : 
(i)  Oral  tradition ;  (s)  eariier  sources  in  writing ;  (3)  mutual 
dq>endeitce.    Hie  theory  of  oral  tradition  dispenses  with  all 

>  ^,  OB  the  nadentaadiag  that  Marii  svi  9-ao  ia  not  a  part  ef  the 
nrig^gM^    Seepivejaa. 

*  «^.,  both  hava  ArryMti,  while  Mauhew  has  (Mr,  and  both  a  ibrai  of 
dM  word  aMOkn^lllMu. 
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idet  of  litenuy  connection  between  the  gospels,  taking  their 
agreements  to  come  from  the  fixing  of  the  very  words  of 
tradition,  after  the  methods  of  rabbinical  teaching  common 
among  the  Jews  at. the  time  when  they  were  written,  while 
of  course  it  easily  accounts  for  the  variations  in  the  text 
The  second  hypothesis— that  of  earlier  sources— looks  for 
these  in  the  allusions  of  Patristic  writers,  sucli  as  Papias' 
reference  to  Matthew's  Lopa^  and  in  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  the  gospels.  The  theory  of  mutual  dependence  is  of 
course  based  upon  the  latter  process.  AccQrdlng  to  this 
theory  the  earliest  gospel  was  used  by  its  two  successors, 
or  by  the  third  only  through  the  medium  of  the  second. 
It  is  evident  that  these  theories  admit  of  indefinite  modific*- 
tion  and  also  of  combination.  It  b  quite  legitimate  to  aigue 
that  all  three  processes  were  followeid — that  traditions  wore 
followed  by  the  writers,  that  there  were  earlier  documents 
which  they  employed,  that  they  used  one  another's  works. 

It  is  no  yauff*  powble  to  aoeept  Chrraoctom's  comlbrtiiw  MOHdoo 
that  the  •peemcnti  bctmen  the  evangelMts  prove  their  tnitbAUiMti  aad 
the  direigencet  their  inaependence.  The  proMem  it  too  oouDUcated 
for  that  nady  tolution.  Augnttin  heM  that  each  eraageUit  wotted  on 
the  prodnctioa  of  hii  ptedecewor,  and  in  particnhr  that  Maik  wai  aa 
abfiagment  of  Matthew.  The  latter  poailion  is  iatpoaible.  Where  they 
are  on  the  same  gioond,  Mark  it  fidler  than  Matthew.  In  the  cigbteentli 
cealniy,  in  Gennany,  Lessing  from  the  world  of  literary  ciitidsm  sunested 
tfeattbsisi^aMwWi^r  I* /4«ilSifr»«iii  lay  behind  our  foepels.  Hi  idea 
was  taken  up  by  N.T.  stodents,  and  EichDatn  proposed  a  primitive  Syro- 
Chaldaic  ffomd  as  the  bssis.  Then  Marsh,  an  KnglMiman,  pointed  oat 
eoinddenoes  in  the  Grcdt  that  demanded  aa  otigual  in  that  kaaaan 
with  aicnmcnts  wliich  convinced  Eicfabom,  who  now  modified  his  tbacty, 
and  added  that  a  Greek  transition  of  Us.  SyroOialdaic  gospd  was  m 
the  hands  of  oar  evangelisti,  In  the  year  iSiS  Gicedcr,  on  a  saggssiiaa 
of  Herder,  worked  oat  the  tbcon  that  there  was  an  eta)  primitive  (ospal 
In  Aramaic  (the  modem  Mune  ior  Eichhora's  Syro^Aaldalc  huicasga), 
i,*.,  a  fixed  traditkm  in  set  words,  whidi  had  been  pot  Into  Gtaak  bjr 
St  RmiI,'  and  afterwards  changed  in  various  wan  by  the  other  spoitlea. 
Matthew  and  Mark  lepwsent  the  kter  apoatoUe  gospels^  while  Lake 
cornea  nearer  the  early  PaaUne  form  of  it.  The  great  thsninglaa 
BuhleJeimacher,  perhapa  the  most  influentisl  theokagkHi  of  the  csnMy, 
nropoaed  a  more  scientific  theory  t  (i)  The  basis  of  Matthew  was  aa 
Aruaaie  ooUectioa  of  the  sayiup  of  Christ,  the  Ugl*  described  by 
Puias.  (a)  Oar  Mark  was  foondsd  on  an  earlier  work  by  St  Mark,  the 
"Mmitivc  Mark"  {Vrmarkm,  of  which  much  Ims  sinea  been  htofi 

t  Hence  the  fipwmfon  "my  gonpii,''  said  to  be  osed  of  tUs  very  book. 
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ia  later  critidim).  (3)  Luke  wm  founded  on  a  lerie*  of  imall  frag- 
mcnta.  Credner  followed,  propoain^  h  the  basis  of  our  gospels  two 
documents— the  /jyM  and  the  PrinntiTe  Mark ;  and  Ewald  carried  the 
analysis  on  farther,  elaborating  a  succession  of  writings  in  as  many  aa 
nine  stages,  the  last  of  which  is  represented  by  our  gospels.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  firat  period  of  the  history  of  the  problem  in  modem  times. 
"  The  second  period  opens  with  the  work  of  &ur  ^"  epoch-making,"  it 
has  been  repeatedly  called).  The  "tendency"  criticism  of  the  Tiibingen 
School,  inaugurated  by  Baur,  and  carried  out  in  some  of  its  details  by 
Schwegler  and  Zeller,  treats  the  gospels  as  artificial  products  of  theological 
prepotsestions  in  which  the  history  is  warped  and  coloured  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  writers.  Matthew  and  Luke  represent  the  opposition  of  primitire 
apostolic  Christianity  and  Paulinism,  but  weakened  and  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  other  elements,  Matthew  coming  from  a  Petrine  source, 
and  Luke  being  founded  on  Mardon's  gospel,  which  wu  strongly  anti- 
Jewish.  Mark  stands  Ust  as  mediator,  an  entirely  neutral  got  pel.  This 
extreme  position  came  to  be  discredited  within  the  school  iti  elf.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  it  now.  Still  Pfleiderer  in  our  own  day  represents  its 
characteristics  to  some  extent.  Mark  he  takes  to  be  the  earliest  goa^, 
and  a  genuine  work  of  the  man  mhose  name  it  bears — a  great  admissioa 
from  a  leader  of  the  more  radical  criticism.  Luke  comes  nest,  founded 
OB  Mark,  but  altering  it  to  suit  Pauline  nniversalism ;  while  Matthiew  comes 
last,  baaed  on  Mark  and  Luke,  and  also  on  some  strongly  Jewish  book, 
proliablir  TU  Gotpt/  atttrding  t»  tkt  Hibremt.^ 

PfleMerer  introduces  u>  to  the  period  of  contemporary  criticism.  This 
is  marked  by  an  abandonment  of  the  more  extreme  negative  positions  and 
a  remarkable  drawing  together  of  the  radical  and  conservative  schools  on 
ground  which  secures  at  least  the  substantial  historicity  of  the  gospels. 
Among  the  more  recent  continental  writers  the  following  are  espeoally 
noteworthy ; — 

Reusa.*— The  two  primitive  writings  named  by  Papias — "The  Primitive 
Mark  "  and  the  "  Logia"— are  thu  basis  of  the  gospels.    Our  Mark 
is  based  on  the  "  Primitive  Mark  " ;  our  Matthew  on  the  Canonical 
Mark  and  the  Ltgia ;  Luke  on  Matthew  and  special  sources  of  bis 
own. 
Weiss.* — {First  there  is  the  L«gia,  which  contains  incidents  aa  wdl 
as  sayWs.     Mark  is  based  on  Peter's  preadiing  and  the  Ltgia  \ 
our  Mit^thew  on  Mark  and  the  Ltgim ;  Luke  on  Mark,  the  Ligim, 
and  other  sources. 
Holtsmann.' — First  we  have  two  primitive  sources— an  original  Mark 
and  the  Lagia.    Our  Mark  is  a  Uter,  altered  edition  of  the  primi- 
tive Mark ;  Matthew  and  Luke  are  both  based  on  the  two  primitive 
sources,  but  with  the  use  of  additional  materials. 
JiiUdier.*- The  earliest  works  are  our  Mark  and  the  Ijfiu  of  Matthew. 
Both  Matthew  and  Luke  use  these ;  but  they  both  also  use  other 
•ouroes.    He  discusses  two  hypotheses,    f  i)  Was  Mark  acquainted 
<        with  the  book  of  the  sayings  of  ]<*<>*  1    Hia  answer  is  that  probably 

'  Urtkristtmlhum,  pp.  35^443- 

■  Hill,  of  N.  T.  (Eng.  Trans.)  ppw  175  ff. 

'  IntrtJ.,  English  trans.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  903-339. 

*  HMtituH^,  pp.  340-367.  *  StnUHung,  pp.  ao7-M7. 
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Maik  knew  h,  ud  tlHtt  it!  exteenoe  WM  the  rcMon  why  he  did  Ml 
Umtelf  (apply  Us  own  vctrion  of  the  teacUif  of  Jem,  bat  thel 
he  did  not  make  moch  ate  of  it  (a)  Wm  LoIm  dependciit  om 
Metthew  ?  The  answer  is  that  if  Matthew  wa>  the  earlier  book, 
probably  Lake  would  have  seen  it.  Bat  he  did  not  make  nnidi 
we  of  it. 

Zahn.'— Matthew's  Hebtew  goepel  ooaiea  first  {t.  A.D.  to),  Mark 
foUows  (t.  67},  Luke's  gospel  comes  next  (r.  75),  aad  imOy  iIm 
Greek  Matthew  (c.  80). 

Among  English  writers  the  following  may  be  noticed  :— 

Bishop  Wcstcott— In  bis  work  00  the  gospds  sappocting  the  theoty  if 
CM«1  tradition  and  documentary  independence. 

Abbott.* — By  a  comparison  of  the  three  gospels  a  common  narralivt 
may  be  extracted.  This  is  called  "the  triple  tradition."  It  is 
very  bald  and  meagre  j  but  it  is  taken  u  the  reliable  history.  All 
else  in  the  three  gospels  is  aftergrowth. 

Salmon.'— {1)  There  was  one  common  narrative,  (a)  This  most  have  ' 
been  in  writing,  not  a  merely  oral  tradition.  (3)  It  was  in  Greek. 
(4)  It  came  so  near  to  Mark  that  we  may  regard  it  as  oar  Mark, 
tboorii  slight  editorial  alterations  most  be  allowed  for.  Then  thoe 
i(as  Matthew's  ZiMis.  Matthew  and  Luke  are  based  on  thew  two 
wotks,  but  with  other  sooroct  also.  The  diflerenoe  fai  the  nanativei 
of  the  in&ncy,  etc,  diows  that  they  were  independant  of  one 
another. 

Soa^.*— Aooepts  Mark  and  the  Z«;b  asthe  diief  anthorities  t  bnt  he 

paints  oat  the  probability  of  other  ■oarets  being  need  by  the  wiiteis 

of  the  first  ana  the  thiid  gospels,  who  sootetuaes  prdlet  these  to 

Mark  and  the  Z^gpts  in  parallel  passages.    This  aoooants  for  tMt 

\  very  different  versions  of  some  incidents  and  sayings  of  Christ. 

Reeent  investigstionshave  revived  the  question  as  to  whether  an  Aramaic 
docament  was  used  by  all  three  evangel!^  In  this  way  the  appeannoe 
at  synooymoas  words  in  the  three  gospels*  may  be  accounted  for,  and  so 
too  perhaps  some  discrepancies.  Roch  maintains  that  there  must  have  been 
an  Aramaic  docament  behind  Mark;  andPioiessor  Marshall  has  advocated 
ncomwooAraMsIc  original;  bat  many  of  his  proofr  have  been  diactcdited. 

4.  Prolabla  CkmelurioDi. 

Thi*  luuTowing  of  the  inues  as  the  result  of  recent  criticinB 
in  various  schools  is  not  a  little  significant  Certain  results 
may  be  regarded  as  &irly  established.  Others  are  coming  out 
with  increasing  clearness.  The  following  points  seem  to  be 
settled  with  tolerable  unanimity : — 

(a)  Tki  PHorify  of  Mark  to  tkt  oiktr  Tm  Syn^a  «W  Ar. 

>  BkMtmg,  voL  IL,  pp.  158  ff.     *  Sm^l.  Brit.,  art  "Goapda." 

•  Imlfti.,  Lectures  viii.  and  iju       «  D.B.*  art  "  Gospds." 

•  «^.,  Hipfmrm  In  Mark  U.  If  i  «Xinfr  fat  Matthew  ix.  6 ;  (XiWAs* 
in  Lake  v.  S4,  for  the  paralytic's  saattrcss. 
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Em^ymmt  in  tkt  CoMStnetioH  rf  both  MatUum  and  Lukt.— 
An  important  factor  of  the  caie  if  the  almost  complete  absorp- 
tion of  Marie  in  the  odier  two  gotpels.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  thus.  Matthew  conies  first  and  takes  a  large  slice  of  MarL 
Lake  follows  quite  independently,  and  takes  his  large  slice. 
The  natural  result  is  that  they  partly  agree  and  partly  differ 
in  their  selection,  so  that  while  they  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  common  material  from  Mark,  they  each  have 
extracts  exclusively  their  own ;  but  between  them  they  appro-  - 
priate  nearly  the  whole  of  Mark.  But  why  not  put  it  the 
other  way,  and  take  Mark  as  a  compilation  from  the  other 
two  synoptics?  For  one  thing  beoiuse  Mark  is  a  fiesh, 
vigorous,  rugged  composition,  while  the  other  synoptics  are 
smoother  in  style.  It  bears  on  the  itat  of  it  a  character  of 
indiv^uality  and  original  fmce.  Moreover,  the  difiieulty  of 
producing  the  result  as  suggested  by  this  alternative  would  be  '  ^ 
insuperaUfr  in  the  cases  where  the  three  gospels  verbally 
agrees  because  it  is  found  ythat,  though  they  are  often  only 
looadj  paralld,  whenever  Matthew  and  Luke  verbally  agree 
on  a  sentence  that  is  also  iii  Mark,  that  gospel  also  verbally 
agreeing.  This  would  be  instable  if  both  took  from  Mark. 
But  in  the  opposite  case,  i^.^  supposing  Mark  to  be  based  on 
the  two  othoi,  the  difficulty  of  picking  out  the  verbal  agree-  - 
ments  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  reproducing  them  in 
Marie  would  be  insuperable ;  and  if  sucoeufiilly  accomplishedi 
it  would  spoil  Mail's  freshness  and  power  of  narration.  B^ 
sides,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be  attempted. 
We  start  with  Mark,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  now 
generally  conceded.  Certain  points  at  which  Mark  differs 
60m  the  others  suggest  that  it  has  been  rented  since  it 
was  used  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  that  is  alL  Substantially 
««  can  take  it  as  the  original  gospel ;  there  is  no  need  to  call 
in  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Mark.  Its  own  fresh  charactfer  ' 
b  against  that  hypothesis,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  so  much  ;^- 
of  what  is  common  m  Matthew  and  Luke  render*  it  needless.^ 

'  For  tbMt  nModaei  sad  ccMilU  we  ut  lugdy  iadtbted  to  Dr. 
Abbott's  InvMti^^iaMr^  * 
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tx  An  Original  CoUtction  of  Sayings  of  Christ. — Many 
sayings  of  Christ  are  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which  are 
not  in  Mark.  This  applies  both  to  parables  and  to  strings  of 
utterances,  maiung  up  the  twelve  sections  referred  to  above.* ' 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  source  is  Matthew's  Logiat  des- 
cribed by  Papias.  But  it  ftiust  have  been  translated  into  Greek 
to  allow  of  verbal  identities  in  the  Greek  renderings  of  sayings  of 
Christ*  And  yet  it  must  also  have  been  known  in  the  original 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  to  account  for  variations  in  the  translation. 

Of  coone  tome  other  collection  of  the  Mvinn  of  Giriit  might  Mve 
■enred ;  but  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  Matthew's  Logia.  We  know 
from  Papias  that  such  a  book  existed  ;  the  apostolic  authorship  would  giT* 
it  authority ;  and  the  unanimous  ascription  of  the  first  gospel — which  con- 
tains most  of  our  teadiings  of  Christ — to  that  apostle  associates  his  name 
with  it  from  very  early  time*,  and  is  a  presumption  that  he  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  it. 

c.  Ctrtain  Othtr  Sources  Unknown  to  Us.-^ThcM  are 
required  for  both  the  infancy  narratives  and  the  resurrection 
narratives.  Neither  of  those  narratives  are  in  Mark;  nor 
could  either  have  been  in  the  Z<^a,  because  if  either  had 
been,  then  the  authors  of  both  the  first  and  the  third  gpspels 
using  that  document  would  have  seen  it,  and  would  have 
avoided  great  divergences  between  their  accounts.* 

Moreover,  St  Luke's  authority  for  the  large  section  of  the 
Persean  teaching  that  is  peculiar  to  his  gospel  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  Logia^r  the  first  gospel,  which  gave  so  mu^ 
space  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  would  not  have  omitted  it 
In  his  preface  St  Luke  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  a 
number  of  sources. 

Two  other  likely  conclusions  may  be  briefly  noticed! 
(i)  Probably  Mark  knew  the  Logia.  "This  will  account  for  his 
close  agreement  with  Matthew  and  Luke  in  so  many  of  hia 
aepOTts  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  (s)  Probably  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  differences 
where  they  part  from  Mark  and  the  Logia,  u  in  the  infancy 
and  resurrection  narratives,  point  to  this  conclusioa 

But  while  these  results  may  be  considered  as  (airly  settled* 

>  Ptge  317. 

*  See  the  rare  word  Huit^wt  in  both  Matthew's  and  Luke's  versions  of 
the  Lord's  iMtjm.  *  Mentioned  on  page  388. 
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some  very  perplexing  questions  remain  open  to  speculation. 
The  question  of  an  Anunaic  original,  behind  all  the  gospels 
and  other  than  the  Lifgia,  is  still  obscure.  It  looks  u  though 
this  might  account  for  curious  merely  verM  differences. 
And  then  there  is  the  question  how  far  the  evangelists  who 
used  the  Logia  kept  closely  to  the  text  of  it,  or  how  fiur 
that  may  have  been  modified  before  it  reached  their  hands. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a  document  written  by 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  would  be  so  freely  handled 
as  the  divergence^  suggest  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  ^ 
accounts  of  the  Beatitudes  are  so  very  different,  that  we 
cannot  believe  both  evangelists  took  them  from  the  same 
original  If  they  did,  which  is  closest  to  that  original  ?  If 
Matthew's  version  is  most  correct,  we  must  suppose  .that 
Luke  deliberately  emptied  it  of  its  spiritual  wealth  of  ex- 
pression, and  reduced  it  to  a  more  secular  form,  which 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  his  character  as  a  historian, 
and  utterly  unlike  what  his  preface  leads  us  to  expect 
But  if  Luke's  is  the  original  version,  and  the  writer  of  the 
first  gospel  expanded  it  to  the  proportions  now  found  in 
that  work,  we  appear  to  have  the  evangelist  improving  on 
the  Master— an  impossibility.  We  seem  thus  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  more  than  one  collection  of  Z^gia 
of  Christ  in  the  early  Church.  This  is  only  what  we  might 
naturally  expect  Perhaps  the  mistake  has  been  in  attributing 
too  much  in  Luke  to  Matthew's  Logt'a.  Luke's  parallel 
sayings  in  divergent  form  could  be  more  reasoruibly  attribufed 
to  some  other  collection.  We  must  still  admit  Mark  and 
the  Logia  as  the  main  sources.  But  probably  more  weight 
and  scope  should  be  allowed  to  the  special  sources  of  Luke. 
Finally,  the  contact  of  the  evangelists  with  traditions  and  living 
witnesses  would  lead  them  to  modify  what  reached  them  in 
written  sources. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  still  beset  the  probleflV 
we  may  be  thankful  that  the  progress  made  towards  • 
solution  has  gone  far  to  estabU^  the  historicity  of  tb* 
synoptic  records.  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

I.  Aathotship  and  Hbtoridty.      I         3.  ConloMs. 

t.  Time  and  Flaoe  of  Writing.     |         4.  Ownctariitiei. 

.  I.  Mttof^klp  and  Hlitoridty. 
We  cannot  ipeak  of  the  authentictty  or  genuinenew  of  the 
gotpeb  in  the  kum  in  which  we  apply  those  words  to  the 
e(Hstles,  because  all  four  ol  these  works  are  anonymous. 
The  titles  which  they  bear  in  our  BiUes  were  not  originally 
attached  to  them,  and  in  the  text  itself  there  is  no  direct 
cUim  to  authonhipL  Matthew  and  Mark  are  perfectly  im* 
perwnal.  Luke,  in  its  preface,  contains  some  persona! 
statements  by  the  writer,  but  without  a  hint  as  to  his 
name.  In  John  we  have  several  statements  that  point 
pretty  clearly  to  the  identification  of  the  writer.  Still  he 
is  not  named,  and  it  is  p«ui^t  to  hold  as  some  have  done, 
either  (i)  that  "the  beloved  disciple"  was  not  St  John,  or 
(a)  that  "the  beloved  disciple,"  though  allowed  to  be  St 
Joim,  is  not  claimed  by  die  book  itself  as  its  author.  These 
are  questions  to  be  examined  on  their  merits  apart  from  ideas 
of  pseudonymity  or  forgery.  Nevertheless  the  historicity  of 
dw  gospd  is  dosdy  bound  up  with  the  authorshipi  To 
establish  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  it  is  to 
vindicate  its  essential  historicity. 

fu  Tkt   Mtmtt  of  AMtifuify.—lht  gospel  was  certainly 
known  and  used  in  the  Chun^  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
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the  Mcood  oenbuy,  and  we  have  statements  attributing  it  to 

the  Apostle  John  as  earijr  as  the  middle  of  that  centuiy. 

Moreover  the  Eucharistic  prayers  in  the  Didaehi  are  very 

Jdiaonine,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  are  based 

on  the  gospel  {Didaeki  9).    The  gospel  was  in  the  ancient 

Syriac  and  in  the  old  Latin  of  North  Africa  by  the  efid  of  the 

•econd  century. 

(i)  For  the  tatiqiiitjr  of  the  goqiel  we  hare  lome  importtnt  new 
cvianoe  iiirniihed  in  our  own  age.  The  recoveiy  of  the  Rifutatian  tf 
4lU  Htrttitt  by  Hippolytus  enablei  us  to  lee  in  th«t  book  two  ouotations 
fton  the  gospej  in  gnostic  writing*  cited  by  Hippolytus.  Reierring  to 
Valentinus  {f.  a.d.  130)  he  writes:   "Therefore,  Myi  he,  the  Sftvioai 

Si :  All  who  htve  come  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers,"  plainly 
en  from  John  x.  8  (Rif.  Hair.,  ▼!.  30);  and  referring  to  BaiilhVt 
{f.  A.D.  Its) :  "  And  this  he  says  is  what  is  Mid  in  the  gospels :  The 
tiM  light  which  enliditcneth  CTcry  man  was  coming  into  the  wortdt" 
which  is  John  L  9  (R^.  Htr.,  viL  as)}  and  again  also  referring  to 
BasiUdes!  "And  that  each  thi^g,  he  says,  has  Tu  own  leascas,  the 
Savkmr  is  a  soffident  witikesa,  when  He  says,  My  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  a 
Mqring  fcond  only  in  John  iL  4  KR^.  Hair.,  viL  a;).' 

Fram  the  tatemsl  evidence  of  Us  writings  it  becomes  increasingly 
IMobabl*  that  Justin  Martyr  knew  our  goqiel— ihoagh  probably  he  did 
not  indnde  it  among  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Aposttes.*  Thus  in  his 
■eeoont  of  baptism  he  writes,  "  For  Christ  also  said.  Except  ye  be  bom 
•gidn  yc  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"— a  siif^t 
variation  of  John  iiL  3  (t  Apol.ti).*  Then  the  recent  discovery  of 
lean's  DUUatann  makes  it  certain  that  hs  author  had  the  fbtirth  gond. 
H«  begins  with  the  prokigM  and  weaves  the  contents  of  the  gaspd  wto 
Ws  eompodte  nanative.  Possibly  Fapias  knew  our  goapel,  ior  Irentens 
ghrca  an  endanation  of  the  phrase,  "In  my  fiuhefs  bouse  are  many 
■anrfons  "  yohn  xiv.  3),  by  *'thepres^ers,  among  whom  he  seems  to 
indnde  nuws  (Ado,  Hut:,  v.  36).  Certainly  he  kneir  the  oompamon 
writing,  I  John,  for  EuseUus  tells  us  that  he  "used  testimonies  from  the 
Crst  i^iistle  oT John"  {H.S.,  iii.  39).  Further,  the  recent  vindicadon  of 
the  Ignatian  epistles'  enables  as  to  use  their  evidence,  and  also  that  of 
Folycarp's  epistle,  which  stands  or  fells  with  them.  Now  these  works 
■n  saturated  with  Johaimintf  ideas  and  phrases.* 

'  It  is  idle  to  asMrt  that  Hi^iolyttts  may  have  been  dting  writinn 
of  dw  later  foliowen  of  these  gncttks.  The  repeated  "be  says"  (#«m) 
in  the  di«Bhtr  ibrbids  that  interpretatkm. 

*  Jomif  Maktvk's  evidence  is  thorooghly  discussed  and  vindicated  fay 
Bk»  Abbot,  Amthmkif  if  iJki  flmrtA  dpri. 

*  By  Ligfitfeot  and  Zahn ;  their  genainenes  is  accepted  by  Hamack. 

*  t^.,  *'  Recover  yomaelves  in  iaith,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  km  wUdib  the  btoodctf  Jesus  Christ"  (Trttt.  8);  ••  Living  water " 
iRtm.  7)1  "Children  of  light"  (PkU.  a){  Christ  f«  the^'Word" 
\MH-  8)  I  "The  door  of  tbeFalher"  (/U/.  9)-    FdyOarp  qnotci  I  Jobs 
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(9)  For  the  association  of  St.  John's  name  with  the  gospd, 
the  earliest  witness  is  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (a.d.  170),  who 
writes,  "  John  says :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God  " — and  more  from  the  same  passage  in  the 
gospel  {Ad.  Autofyc.  33).  Later  fathers,  Tertullian,  Clement  A., 
Origen,  etc,  all  ascribe  the  gospel  to  John.  Polycrates  of 
Ephesus  (A.a  190),  referring  to  John,  says:  "He  who  rested 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  "  (Eusebius,  H.E.t  iii.  31  *).  In 
the  MuratorioH  R-agment  the  gospel  was  attributed  to  J<rf)n. 
But  the  most  important  witness  is  Irenieus,  for  that  father  tells 
us  that  he  has  distinct  memories  of  Polycarp^  who  was  a 
disciple  of  John.  Writing  to  Florinus,  he  says :  "  For  I  saw 
thee,  when  I  was  still  a  boy  in  Lower  Asia,  in  company  with 
Polycarp,  while  thou  wast  faring  prosperously  in  the  royal 
court,  and  endeavouring  to  stand  well  with  him.  For  I 
distinctly  remember  the  incidents  of  that  time  better  than 
events  of  recent  occurrence ;  for  the  lessons  received  in  child- 
hood, growing  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  become  identified 
with  it,  so  that  I  can  describe  the  very  place  in  which  the 
blessed  Polycarp  used  to  sit  when  he  ^scoutsed,  and  hit 
goings  out  and  Us  comings  in,  and  his  manner  of  life,  and  Us 
personal  appearance,  and  the  discourses  which  he  held  before 
the  people,  and  how  he  would  describe  his  intercourse  with 
John  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
would  relate  their  words.  And  whatsoever  thinp  he  had 
heard  from  them  about  the  Lord,  and  about  his  miracles,  and 
about  his  teaching,  Polycarp,  as  having  received  them  from 
eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  the  Word,  would  relate  altogether 
in  a^xordance  with  the  Scriptures.  To  these  discourses  I 
used  to  listen  at  the  time  with  attention  by  God's  mercy  whidi*  / 
was  bestowed  upon  me,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in 
my  hearth  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  constantly  ruminate  upon 
them  faithfully"  (Eusebius,  H.E.,  v.  so).  Now  Itensua  is 
unhesitating  in  holding  that  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  fourth 
gospel.    It  is  difficult  to  think  that  he  was  mistakea 

■  IlUgenfcId  admiu  that  thb  is  an  •lloiioa  to  John  sUL  15. 


..■4. ....  «i"f,.*;ir. 
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b.  Internal  Evidtnct. — ^The  supreme  spiritual  worth  of  the 
gospel  speaks  for  its  apostolic  origin.  At  all  events  it  justifies 
its  Teradty,  for  the  book  exalts  the  idea  of  truth,  and  sternly 
denounces  falsehood.  The  verse  xxi.  34  is  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  external  evidence,  the  testimony  it  mAy  be  of  the 
Bphesian  elders.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  ancient— it  is  found 
in  all  good  copies;  and  it  fonpally  authenticates  the  book. 
There  is  also  a  definite  claim  to  veracity  in  xix.  35.  But  who 
is  the  writer  making  this  claim  7  It  seems  clear  that  he  is  the 
lame  as  the  beloved  disciple ;  the  anonymous  reference  to 
that  disciple  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  is  die  author.  Certainly  the  claim  is  for 
one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.  Peter  is  named 
rqpeatedly  as  a  different  person.  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
if  not  named;  but  he  died  too  early.  The  almost  certain 
inference  is  that  the  allusion  is  intended  to  point  to 
John.* 

We  may  take  it  then,  that,  though  not  in  so  many  words, 
yet  really  and  distinctly,  the  gospel  claims  to  come  from  the 
apostle  John,  and  the  ancient  attestation  appended  to  it  is 
intended  to  support  and  confirm  his  authority. 

Further,  when  we  come  to  details,  we  see  a  convergence  of 
signs  that  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  common  to 
indicate  this  in  four  narrowing  circles:— (i)  The  author 
was  a  Jew.  He  quotes  the  O.T.  as  frequently  as  Matthew, 
generally  from  the  LXX.,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions 
translating  directly  from  the  Hebrew  where  the  LXX.  had 
diverged.'  His  construction  is  Hebraistic,  with  simple 
sentences  linked  together  by  the  word  "and."  He  fre- 
quently gives  us  the  Hebrew  dft^v,  and  he  employs  such 
Hebraisms  as  "son  of  perdition,"  "rejoice  with  joy,"  etc. 
Then  he  shows  familiarity  with  the  feasts  and  with  Jewish 
manners  generally. 

'  The  st^gestions  of  Andrew  and  Nicodcmusfoi  "ibebdoredditdpk" 
Mte  quite  unsupported  bjr  evidence.. 

*  *J.,  John  xiii.  l8,  follows  the  Heb.  "hu  lifted  up  hit  heel,"  though 
the  LXX.  rewk  "  multiplied  tripping  with  the  heel" 
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Tlw  Im  ii  iwiwhited  wkh  dataflt  of  tht  TalMMwlM  (ajt.,  «&  3»)| 
Om  water  pou  fa  ci«uiria(  (U.  6)  I  Om  qocMlon  of  pari^riiif  (iiL  >S)  i  tlM 
JcW  parilcMiaa  of  UmMdvw  bcfen  the  PuNvtr  (xL  55)  |  MUU  im  ol 
<>t6Uwct  00  cBUrinf  lb*  Piwtoriiu  (xriii.  at).  Tht  mom  ttfiiiiuity 
with  JewUi  CMtMM  h  Mta  in  tht  rehtion  of  the  Jem  to  the  SMMfkaM 
(K  4),  tht  idta  of  tht  ioal'i  pf«-«iiM«K»  tad  tin  (U.  t),  tht  ofajtctkai  to 
M  tht  bodJttwthi  00  the  croMtt  on  the  S«bbath  (xii.  31). 
V,^w  The  oMBtiaa  of  the  Jew*  m  fcwfaatw  {jL  6,  13 1*.  I»«L4)J*W 
^>oiijeetkn  if  John  ii  wiitfa«  fac  Gentiltt. 

(•)  The  author  wm  a  Palesdniaa  He  thowa  hi*  know- 
ledge  of  quite  out-of-the-way  placet  cuch  as  Cana  of  Galilee^ 
fiethanjr  beyond  Jordan,  Sycbar,>  the  exact  situatioa  of 
Jacob's  well,  with  the  Samaritan  holy  mountain,  Gerixim, 
dose  at  hand,  and  the  cornfield  in  full  view.  •  He  knows 
many  d^ails  about  Jerusalem — indeed  his  knowledge  of  that 
dty  and  its  neighbourhood  is  quite  exceptionaL 


Tin*  he  know*  the  interimttait  springs  (v.  a),  the  pool  of  I 
(ix.  7),  SokWMo's  porch  (z.  13),  the  nnmba  ol  tta&  between  JtiiiMlf 
■ad  BcthsDjr  (sL   18X  the  Vallqr  of  the  Kidron  and  the  Gaidca  tt 
GethseoMM  (xriiL  1),  Gidiiiatha  (xis.  13),  Goifotha  (sis.  ij).* 

(3)  The  author  was  contemporary  with  the  eveoUi  described 
His  treatment  of  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time  suggests 
this.  He  shows  how  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was 
shared  by  the  Samaritans,  and  be  distinguishes  "  the  prophet" 
(L  sr,  35 ;  vL  14;  viL  4oy  from  the  Christ,  although  Christian 
teachers  soon  became  accustomed  to  recognise  both  in  our 
Lord.  And  then  on  the  negatiTe  side  the  evidence  is  also 
for  his  being  of  this  early  period.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  the  great  gnostic  heresies  of  the  second  century.  Many 
of  his  phrases  were  used  by  the  teachers  of  those  systems, 
and  he  would  have  guarded  against  such  use  of  them  had  he 
known  of  the  possibility  of  it 

(4)  The  author  writes  as  an  eye-witness.  Four  times  the 
claim  is  made  by  him,  or  for  him,  viz.,  in  L  14 ;  xix.  35 ; 
xxL  a4 ;  and  i  John  I  i,  for  the  epistle  was  oertidnly  written 

'      >  Identified  with  ^^pwbjr  the"  PlUesUDeEspionUioik<'*nnd." 

*  rrnfcwur  Sudty  hu  riiown  tht  tlitwditjr  of  the  theory  that  St.  John 
■sight  have  "eat  up"  hit  loMwItdce  of  tht  locality  fnm  "nogniihy 
boStu,"  by  esmUtiiw  the  meaneneM  of  tudi  book*  even  for  tnipoitant 
paitl  of  the  easpire  {txfMittr,  March,  189a). 
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bf  the  tndior  of  the  gotpeL    The  vhrid  4elMli  of  the  goqid 
;  die  ejre-mtneee* 


h  putienkr  ooMider  tb*  nuntht  of  Um  lama  ud  Mms,  witk 
Philiii't  6kae 


St  Philip't  place  ia  k,  etc  (vi.  $•  9^  >Sf  *3)i  ■"<'  tlx  ■"•'ly  oot**  <>f  <i°>* 
I  U.  I  $  It.  43,  S>  i  vi.  tt  I  si  6,  7 1  xU.  I,  IS ;  xiiL  1 1 
I  of  the  <feir  (W.  6 1  liiL  30 ;  sriii.  jS).    If  oreow  the 


(Sr«  >•  a9,  3C  43 1  a.  ij  It.  4*,$a»»LM|  xi.6,7t)dL  i,  »;>faLi| 
sx.  I),  rrea  boon  of  the  <feT  (W.  6 1  liiL  30 ;  ariii.  jS). 
•ttkor  kaowt  ud  nitdcntaiidi  the  feetiagi  of  the  diidpiet. 

When  we  put  all  this  together  we  cannot  fidl  tojiee  that  the 
gaepd  is  amply  attested  as  a  genuine  work  justly  ascribed  to 
the  apostle  John.  It  would  seem  that  such  evidence  could 
•catoeljr  be  disturbed  by  the  most  serious  objections. 

c  OlffttHoHt. — The  gospel  was  received  in  the  early 
ChiUch  with  practical  unanimity.  The  only  exceptions  are 
with  some  people  whom  Ireraeus  mentions  without  naming 
them,'  and  an  obscure  party  in  the  second  century  whom 
Bpiphanius,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  describes  under 
the  niduame  of  the  "Alogi,"  probably  the  same  people 
IrensBUS  referred  ta  He  tells  us  that  they  rejected  both 
the  goqiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  attributing  them  to  Cerinthus, 
the  heretic  But  their  reasons  were  evidently  doctrinal,  sodi 
as  objections  to  the  "  logos  *  doctrine.* 

But  during  the  present  century  a  number  of  objections  have 
been  raised,  and  various  hypotheses  proposed.  The  principal 
difficulties  may  be  briefly  epitomised  as  follows : — 

(i)  Inconsisteocy  with  the  character  of  St  John.  In  the 
synoptics  he  and  hb  brother  are  "  Boaneiges"  (Marie  UL  17), 
and  they  evince  a  passionate  and  somewhat  narrow-minded 
disposition;*  bat  in  the  foorth  gospd  "the  bdoved  disdpte" 
has  quite  another  disposition.  This  is  a  very  feeble  objection. 
It  allows  no  room  for  the  softening  and  mdlowing  of  character. 
Besides,  it  assumes  that  if  Jesus  especially  loved  any  disapk^ 
that  disciple  must  have  been  of  a  gentle  diqxwition. 

(a)  Inconsistency  with  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  mote 
As   eariy   as    the   third    century    Diooyrios   of 

*  Aih.  Bt*r.,u.  It. 
■  BriPMAMios,  ifiMT.,  Li. 

•  See,  for  imlaiioe,  Muk  is.  3!  ft  ;  Lake  is.  14.  S$. 
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Aleundria  pointed  oat  the  great  difference  between  the 
style  of  the  two  works,  and  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written  by  some  other 
Jbhn.*  The  grammatical  forms  of  the  gospel  are  in  good 
Gredc;  but  those  of  the  Apocalypse  are  most  erratic,  so 
much  so,  that  "the  grammar  of  the  Apocalypse"  has  a 
chapter  assigned  to  it  in  books  of  N.T.  grammar.  And 
while  the  gospel  is  liberal  in  tone,  the  Apocalypse  has 
statements  more  in  accordance  with  Judaistic  Christianity. 
So  strong  are  these  divergences,  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  St  John  could  not  have  written  the  Apocalypse  after  writ- 
ing the  gospel  It  is  possible  to  think  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  composed  before  his  residence  in  Ephesus  and  the  gospel 
many  years  Uter,  when  his  associations  with  Greek  civilisation 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  his  own  Christian  experience  may 
have  much  changed  his  thought  and  language.*  But  if  the 
same  man  did  not  write  both  books,  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  should  not  follow  Dionysius  and  assign  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  some  other  writer.* 

(3)  Inconsistency  with  the  synoptics.  This  is  pointed 
out  in  a  number  of  instances.  Thus  the  synoptic  accounts 
represent  the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry  as  wholly  in  Galilee^ 
till  at  the  very  Ust  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die;  but 
John  contains  descriptions  of  several  visits  to  Jerusilem 
and  public  teaching  in  that  dty.  No  doubt  it  is  the  bet 
that  the  three  earlier  gospels  give  us  the  ministry  in  the 
north,  pertiaps  resting  on  a  Galilean  tradition  ;  yet  inddentally 
they  admit  that  Jesus  had  been  to  Jerusalem  by  recording 
His  lament  over  Jerusalem,  where  He  says,  "How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  your  children,  etc. ;  but  ye  would 
not"  (Matthew  xxiiL  37;  Luke  xiil  34,  35.)*  Then  it 
is  said  that  the  synoptics  allow  but  little  more  than  one 

>  Sm  BosasiDs,  H.R.,  vU.  35. 

*  That  dcpcadi  on  the  diOc  of  the  Apoeslyiisa,  which  will  be  ooiMidMrad 
fitftheroa. 

*  For  ■  foil  ditcuMiaa  of  thii  pobt  lee  RavNOLOS,  Pul.  C»m,,j0km, 

«  The  best  MSS.  of  Lnlce  iv.  44  rauit  "He  wm  peatchii*  in  die 
■jmecognee  of  JadHS." 


jfe::M!.  •■;;;:; 
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ymr  for  our  Lord'i  ministry;  but  John  gires  three  ytut. 
Now  the  utide  on  "Chronology"  in  the  new  DitHcnary 
^  tkt  BibU  showi  that  though  Luke  seems  to  think  of 
but  one  year,  Itfark  requires  two,  and  John  gives  no  more 
than  twa  So  this  diflSculty  vanishes.  Next  it  is  pointed 
got  that  while  the  synoptics  show  Jesus  taking  the  last 
Buiover  at  the  usual  Jewish  date  of  that  feast,  John  seems 
to  treat  the  Passover  as  not  due  till  the  evening  of  the  day 
oa  which  Jesus  was  oudfied.' 

Further,  we  miss  all  signs  of  progressive  development  in  the 
teaching ;  «^.  in  the  synoptics  Jesus  veils  His  messiahship  at 
Snt;  it  is  only  confessed  by  St  Peter  at  Oesarea  after  the 
pabUc  work  in  Galilee  is  over,  and  even  then  Christ  will 
not  have  it  proclaimed.  (Mark  viii.  37-30.)  But  in  John 
it  is  admitted  from  the  first,  even  virtually  proclaimed  by 
the  Baptist*  But  the  gravest  difficulty  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Our  Lord's  method  of  tnching  is  completely 
changed  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Instead  of  picturesque  parables 
and  pithy  proverbs,  we  have  long  disco<irses  and  arguments. 
Then,  while  in  the  sym^ca  Christ  is  practical  and  occupied 
with  others,  in  John  He  is  theologioU,  transcendental,  and 
occupied  with  His  own  person  and  relation  to  God.  It  is 
something,  however,  to  have  it  proved  that  the  essential  truths 
taught  by  Christ  are  the  same  in  all  four  gospels.* 

d.  ProbabU  Solution. — The  weij^ty  evidence  for  the 
■ntiqnity  and  Johannine  authorship  still  stands,  and  that 
too  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  although  sometimes  it  is 
ignored  when  the  difficulties  are  under  discussioa    While 

*  For  the  ijmofiiic  dite  tee  Muk  sir.  isi  Matthew  sxvi  171  sad 
•^McfaUy  UdM  udL  7;  and  for  Jolm'i  date,  John  siiL  I,  99;  sVUL  s8; 
au.  14,  31,  4s.  Thne  methods  of  wcnndliarinn  have  been  ptopoeed : 
(I)  Tbal  Chiiat  anticipated  tlie  Ceait  The  ivnoptic  lefeKnoes  exdude 
tbk  (s)  That  John  lefen  to  the  whok  we«*  of  the  tcsthral,  moat  of 
which  «M  KlH  fctnie,  ander  the  aamct  "FaMOfcr"  and  "Featt,"  the 
"PnpantkMi''beiiiff  taken  as  the  Jewish  nuM  for  Friday.  ^Thatthe 
sitiag  of  the  laafaa  was  not  fot  thfoqgh  on  the  Bmsowt  night,  so  nHwy 
had  to  be  prefiand. 

»  John  i.  39, 41,  491  iv.  a6,  etc. 

*  Oemoutiated  both  by  Wcndt  and  Bcytehlai. 
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■ceepting  the  tndition  on  this  eridence,  and  ungning  tb* 
gospd  to  St  John,  wt  may  ttiU  allow  conadoable  acopa 
to  two  connderatioas :  (i)  It  must  be  conceded  that  St 
John  reproduced  hit  memories  after  long  meditation  and 
fraqoeot  uie  of  them  in  teaching  as  they  shaped  themsdves 
in  the  forms  of  his  own  thought  Thtji  is  apparent  from 
the  tut  that  the  language  and  style  are  exactly  Ute  aiae 
in  sayings  of  Christ,  in  sayings  of  John  the  Baptist,  in 
comments  of  the  evangelist,  and  in  the  first  epistle  of  John.' 
We  most  attribute  this  unique  and  easily  reoognisabie 
Johannine  style  to  St  John  himself  throughout  That  need 
not  trouble  us  if  we  remember  that  "the  letter  UUeth," 
while  it  is  "the  Spirit*  that  "giveth  life."  (s)  Possibly 
we  should  go  further,  and  allow  that  St  John  may  have  written 
the  work  through  one  of  his  disciples,  who  would  be  re> 
sponsible  for  the  signs  of  Greek  culture  it  contains,  while 
the  substance  of  the  incidents  and  teaching  was  contributed 
by  the  apostle  himsel£  i   , 

Not  onlvcstKiM  HMlkil  ciiiici,  bat  man  modente  ttadcnttbavt  famd 
dMEealticiUiMoeptiiiKtliiieaniel.  Still  ihc  moranent  of  bde  i*  towardi 
both  a  lidlct  (ceogniuaa  of  hworidty  tad  a  clowr  wocfattnn  with  Hm 
MBM  of  Joha  the  •pwtlc< 

PllcidcKr,  it  it  tnic,  hoidt  tl»t  the  book  doc«  not  bdoiw  t<!i,  hiftoriaJ 
wqrkt  at  all.  bat  wM  be  dueed  with  Hellenittic  doctriael  pfodoctkmi, 
•A"  the  lidMtt  Cndt  of  the  defcfeoMnt  of  the  Hcllenittie  docttiae  (Mad 
bAeHebfcw."* 

Oa  the  otiter  hand,  Weialder  ■Uowi  the  soepd  to  eoataia  gemilBa 
hiMatictlnpoitiofthetMingiaBddeedeorChriH;  and  •Ithoorii  M  does 
not  admit  that  it  conee  diftctly  from  Joha,  he  attribvtea  it  to  a  Jobaaaiaa 
Sdwol  at  EplMMU.* 

Holttmana  denies  the  apottoUc  aathonhip,*  aeeribinc  it  to  a  CkiMaa 
Jew  of  tlie  ditponrion ;  aaa  to  doe*  JUlicher,  who  regarat  tlie  goapel  as  "a 
pUlosophic  6ction"  with  a  religioa*  tendency,  of  the  thiid  geneniboo.* 

Hamadi  takes  a  middle  coaiae.  He  rcnidt  John  the  dder  as  Iha 
aadwr,  bat  aUows  that  tUs  man  obtained  his  faifctmatiaa  Craas  ths 

*  *^.j  tat  rimilarittrt  between  John  the  Baptist  and  the  efai^eiiat  laa 
i  t5-il  and  iiL  87-361  and  for  timilaiiiies  between  CMit  and  the 
•wwestist  see  iO.  ii-ai.  In  the  one  esse  John's  wotds,  in  tha  otlwr 
Chdst's  wosds,  bisad  impasosiitibly  with  the  araaieiiat's. 

*  Urckritttnikim,  pp.  69$-7M. 

*  Af»$ttti€  Ai$,  Ei^idi  tians.,  toL  il,  pp.  ao6-aa<k 

«  BMeihrng,  ppu  453-4^  .     *  BinkUm^,  ^  afS. 


;.,  :-;.;ia'irpr-.€ONtINts  y  }'-'■  .  ■■■  ■  !#'  ' 

■BdMltL*   TMi  ii  to  gnal  dw  MlalHtlU  htatofieity  of  dM  fond.    Me- 
iSflMtdao  MerilM  it  to  Johii  the  cMcr.*  ^^ 

1lM|fMt  dificalty  ibr  thcM  critiet  a  the  wd^ty  tcrthnooy  of  IrcMm. 
HaflMci  boidt  thiU  rinoc  that  Father  fell  into  an  emr  in  nppoiing  that 
Fa|rfaa  knew  Joha,  be  may  have  done  the  ia«e  with  regaid  to  Polyeup, 
IhecaentialUnkof  coonectioawiththeeTangeUsL  Bat  the  caaea  aie  not 
•t  all  paialleL  IrcMcaa  nerer  writca  of  Papiaa  at  h«  does  of  Polycarp  in 
his  letter  to  Floriaai.  The  lohannineaatbonhip  of  the  mpd  haa  obtained 
wbalantial  npport  from  Liehtibot,  Sanday.  ReynalA,  etc,  and  it  ia 
efeboiately  defended  by  ZahS!* 

s.  TfaM  utd  naM  of  Writia^ 

Even  extreme  criticism  has  continually  receded  in  its  ma- 
tions  concerning  the  date  of  the  goapd. 

^The  Tlibin>en  date  (a.i>.  iio-170)  of  Banr  and  Sdiwe^  ia  now  no 
loom  waititamrd  by  anr.  Zeller  leticated  to  ijo,  P6dd«rer  to  140^ 
Iii%enfeid  to  ijo-ua  Juiicher  dates  it  toon  after  100,  Hamadi  80-iia 
An  oaet  dau  cannot  be  iixcd. 

While  assigning  the  gospd  to  the  ajpostle  John,  we  must 
look  for  it  in  hit  extreme  old  age,  that  is  to  say  not  fitr  from 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  There  is  a  general  agreement  in  re- 
garding Ephesus  aa  the  place  of  its  origin. 

3.  OoBtmti. 

a.  Imtrodtutien,  L  1-18. 

llie  Word  widi  God;  manifiested  (i)  in  creation,  (a)  in 
prophecy,  (3)  in  the  light  within,  (4)  in  the  Incarnation. 

b.  Btfi/n  the  FSrtt  Passovtr;  the  Baptist  and  Chris  ft  tarfy 
GaliUan  Ministry,  i.  19-iL  la. 

L  19-34,  JtAn's  testimony  to  Christ 

3S'5i«  John's  disciples  passing  over  to  Jesus. 

ii.  i-is,  The  marriage  at  Cana;  Jesus  at  Capernaum. 

c.  TTu  Ytar  from  tht  First  to  the  Second  Passovers;  Christ t 
Work  in  JtrusaUm,  Judaa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  iL  i3-4v.  47. 

iL  13-35,  Jesus  at  the  Passover;  purging  the  temple, 
iii  i-si,  Nicodemus  and  the  new  birth. 
aa-36,  Jesus  in  Judna;  John  at  JBxmxk;  his  testimony  to 
the  superiority  of  Jesus. 
IT.  i-a6.  The  woman  of  Samaria  and  living  water. 
a7-4a.  Our  Lord's  ministry  in  Samaria.  =' 
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'  43-S4i  jMiuAMCondtiine  at  Cana;  cure  of  the  Capernaum 
nobleman's  son. 

V.  1-9,  Jesus  at  a  feast  in  Jenualem;  cure  of  the  infirm  man. 

10-18,  The  Jews  complain  of  Sabbath-breaking. 

19-47,  Christ's  reply;  His  claim  to  give  life  from  the  dead; 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  who  is  sent  by  the  Father. 

d.  Tht  Ytar  from  the  Stcond  Passover  to  tkt  Third;  Jttun 
in  GalUtty  then  in  Jenualem  and  the  South  Country^  tL  i-xL  57. 

vi.  1-15,  Christ  feeding  the  multitude;  attempt  to  make 
Him  a  king.  . 

1 6-3 1,  Walking  on  the  sea. 

39-59,  Christ  the  bread  of  life;  eating  Hi«  Besh  and  drink- 
ing His  blood. 

60-71,  Many  disciples  leaving  at  the  hard  saying. 

viL  1-13,  Search  for  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea, 

14-34,  Jesus  at  the  feast;  charged  with  demoniacal  poi* 
session. 

35-36,  Attempt  to  seize  Him  and  kill  Him. 

37-44,  Invitation  to  ji)l  who  thirst  ^ 

45-53,  The  oflSifMj^i,.. overawed,  refuse  to  arrest  ChriA; 
Nicodemus  claims  justice  for  Him. 

[vii.  53-viii.  II,  The  woman  taken  in  adultery.] 

This  pMMge  ii  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  tod  it  is  rejected  bjr  biblical 
ctkics  M  not  nut  of  the  gospel.  Still  it  is  vny«ncient,'>nd  veiy  Chiist- 
like.  Probably  it  embodies  s  gennine  tnditioD,  and  perha^  it  is  taken 
ban  some  lost  gospel.  Blass  ascribes  it  to  a  second  edition  of  Lukc^ 
prepared  by  that  evangelist.* 

viil  13-30,  Contest  concerning  the  claims  of  Christ 

31-59,  The  Jews  no  longer  Abraham's  children;  Chrisft 
daim  to  preexistence  rejected. 

ix.  I-I3,  Cure  of  the  blind  man  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

13-41,  Discussion  with  the  Pharisees  about  this  cure  having 
been  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

X.  1-3 1,  The  good  shepherd. 

33-39,  At  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication ;  the  Jews  attempt 
to  stone  Jesus. 

'  In  the  wMtctn  test,  D,  etc. 

*  8m  Blass,  PUItkif  *f  th*  Ge*i*U,  p.  163. 
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40-43,  Jetua  beyond  the  Jordan, 
xi.  1-46,  The  raismg  of  Lazarus. 

47-53i  On  the  advice  of  Caiaphas,  the  Council  propose  to 
put  Jesus  to  death. 

S4-S7,  Jesus  in  retirement  at  Ephraim. 

e.  The  Last  Days  at  Jerusaltm,  xii.-xiii. 
xiL  1-8,  Mary  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

9-1 1,  The  notoriety  of  Lazarus.  , 

ia-19,  The  triumphant  entry. 

30-363,  Greeks  desiring  to  see  Jesus ;  His  premonition  of 
death ;  the  voice  from  heaven, 

36  b-50,  Jesus  in  retirement ;  on  believing  or  rejecting  Christ 

xiiL  i-ao,  At  the  Passover;  Jesus  washing  His  disdpie^ 
feet ;  the  lesson  about  humility. 

ax-30.  The  traitor  pointed  out 

31-38,  Christ  tp  be  glorified  in  death ;  Peter  wamed. 

f.  The  Last  Discourse  and  Prayer,  ziv.-xvii. 

xiv..  Seeing  the  Father;  the  promise  of  the  Coinforter; 
Christ's  peace. 

XV.,  The  true  vine;  the  new  comoumdment 

xvi.,  The  ^rit  of  truth;  the  little  while;  concluding 
assurances. 

xviL,  Christ's  prayer  of  intercession. 

g.  The  Arrest,  Trials,  Crudfixion,  and  RtsurrtctioH,  zviiLisL 
xviil  i-ii.  The  betrayal  and  arrest  in  the  garden. 

13-37.  Trial  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  Peter's  denial 

38-xix.  16,  Trial  before  Pilate,  and  condemnation. 
.    xix.  17-30,  Crudfixicm  and  death  of  Jesus. 

31-37,  The  spear-thrust 

38-42,  The  burial 

XX.  1-18,  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  tomb,  and  meeting  Jesus. 

i9~'3i  Jesus  appearing  to  His  disciples. " 

24-31,  Thomas'  doubt;  his  faith  on  seeing  Christ;  other 
rigns. 

XXL  1-14,  Appearance  by  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

15-33,  Christ's  questions  for  Peter. 

•4,  35,  Appended  notes  of  verification. 
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4.  OkanetttiitlM.- 

The  fourth  gospel  open*  with  an  introdnction,  simple  in 

phnue  but  profound  in  meaning,  which  identifies  the  Word 

with  Christ,  and  traces  the  manifestations  of  the  Word  down 

to  the  Incarnation. 

"The  LogM**  {i  yirft)  wu  •  title  (smilmr  to  Alemtdriui  Jew*  from 
iti  nonineiiee  in  the  wrttings  of  Philo,  who  had  derived  it  from  the 
StoKi,  »aA  nied  it  in  the  lense  given  to  it  by  those  earlier  philotophen  at 
the  Divine  Kiomh,  So  dote  was  the  communication  between  Alexandria 
and  Epbena,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  the  term 
b  oar  Mspel  it  derived  from  Philo.  But  thit  appliet  to  the  title  ittd( 
latficr  tun  to  itt  meaning.  St.  John  understands  it  at  meaning  Word,  not 
RcaaoB,  aad'niet  it  in  harmony  with  Fklettinian  Jewiih  thoa|^t,  rather 
than  in  the  Aletandrian  way.  Thus  oM  rabUnical  teadiingi  about  the 
Mtmrm,  "the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  whidi  was  ahnott  taken  to  be  a 
penoa  and  a  mediator  between  God  and  the  world  in  htter  Judaism, 
H  edioed  in  John't  doctrine  of  the  Lccot.  But  this,  in  turn,  it  hated 
on  the  O.T.  teaching  about  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  But  John  ^vcs 
it  quite  a  new  form  in  applying  it  to  Chritt  The  chief  differences  between 
John  and  Philo  may  be  stated  as  fidlows : — 

(i)  Philo's  Logos  is  Resson ;  John't  it  Word, 

.  (ai       „     .  „        impenonal ;  „     a  Pertoo. 

(3)       „       „        not  incarnate;  „     incarnate. 

(4i       II       II        not  the  Messiah ;        „     the  Messiah. 

St  John,  or  his  editor,  tells  us  distinctly  that  his  object  in 
writing  is  to  induce  faith  in  Christ  (xx.  31).  To  that  end 
no  doubt  he  selects  incidents  and  teachings  that  bring  our 
Lord's  Divine  nature  into  view.  He  also  sets  forth  those 
teachings  of  Christ  which  reveal  the  deeper  experiences  of 
the  human  soul  in  relation  to  Christ — the  new  birth,  the 
living  water,  the  light,  the  heavenly  bread,  reaching  a  climax  in 
the  uttatances  about  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  how  Christ* § 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  with  error  and 
direct  of^xwtion.  We  see  throughout  the  darkness  contending 
with  the  light,  but  not  able  to  suppress  it  It  is  characteristic 
of  John  that  even  the  last  conflict  in  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ,  is  described  as  a  glorification.  St  John  gives  no  account 
of  the  infancy,  the  temptation^  most  of  the  Galilean  ministry, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  agony  in  the  garden;  but  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  knew  one  or  more  of  the  earlier  goqpds,  and  left  thoiO 
worin  to  tell  their  own  tale.  It  was  eariy  recognised  as  the 
"Spiritual  GoqieL"    Yet  it  is  dngulariy  definite  amjt^vivid 
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I.  Authonhip. 
a.  Historicity. 
3.  Date. 


4.  Content*. 

5.  Aim  and  Chancterittkt. 


I.  Anihonhip. 

This  book  was  unanimously  ascribed  to  St  Luke  by  tlto 
early  Church,  and  accepted  as  the  work  of  that  writer  in  all 
subsequent  ages  until  the  rise  of  modem  criticism. 

a.  Inttmai  Emdente. — It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
author  of  the  third  gospel  was  the  author  of  Acts.  Both 
begin  with  an  introduction  addressed  to  Theophilus,  and  Acts 
refers  to  the  gospel  as  "the  former  treatise."  A  similar  style 
is  to  be  traced  through  the  two  works.  If  therefore  we  have 
seen  reason  to  accq>t  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  third 
gospel,  that  is  a  justification  for  attributing  Acts  also  to  Luke. 
Then  Acts  has  characteristics  of  its  own  which  well  accord 
witfi  this  judgment  It  is  very  Pauline  in  tone,  and  a  oax^ 
■iderable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
apostle's  journeys,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  it  wu  written 
by  one  of  his  friends. 

b.  TkstimoHy  of  Ancunt  WriUrt. — ^The  book  is  acknow- 
ledged as  Luke's  m  writings  dating  soon  after  the  middle* 
of  the  second  century.    Irenieus  thus  acknowledges  it,  and 
it  ia  ascribed  to  Luke  in  the  MuratoricM  Fragmtnt. 

Tot  iKMeat't  itatenenU  tee  A«h.  Bmr„  iiL  14,  1 1  IS,  i.  Acts  wu 
kaowa  to  the  Mitliar  of  the  letter  of  the  Otwehci  at  Lyobt  and  A^enae, 
who  eittt  St  Stq^hcn's  dying  wotdt,  though  withoat  naaiing  hit  aathofiqr 
(EnwtiM,  H.S.,  T.  a).  Tbcfe  ia  reaioa  to  think  it  waa  known  to 
jMtiB  Martyr,  timi^  he  do«  not  enfcariy  dte  it  (/.  AftL,  49 ;  Tryfk,, 
a«^M,iiS)L  71«^<<lr^AH^«Mln«r*,ihaagh  anapoemknlwoifc, 
MM*  ba  aaeribed  to  the  aeeood  oeatuiy,  and  it  niakea  oaa  of  Acta.  It  is 
to  dte  latM  taatfanov.    Acts  &  ia  the  FaAitlo  aod  tha  Old  Lada 
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C  AuthorsUp  of  the  SeOums  in  the  First  Person. — Without 
anjr^xplanation  or  introduction  the  author  passes  into  the  use 
of  the  first  person  plural  with  the  pronoun  "we"  in  three 
sections  of  his  book,  viz.,  xvi.  10-18;  xx.  5-xxi.  18;  xxviL  i- 
xxviiL  16.  The  narration  of  these  por^ons  begins  at  Troas  and 
goes  on  to  Philippi.  It  returns  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Philippi,  and  accompanies  him  to  Jerusalem. 
Thaw  it  disappears,  but  it  is  resumed  for  the  apostle's  voyage 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  St  Paul  met 
the  author  at  Troas,  took  him  to  Philippi,  and  left  him  there ; 
picked  him  up  again  on  his  return  to  Philippi,  and  had  his 
company  to  Jerusalem,  and  again  after  the  Caesarean  im- 
prisonment for  the  journey  to  Rome.  The  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  St  Luke  was  the  companion  on  these 
occasions,  and  Professor  Ramsay  suggests  with  some  proba- 
bility that  he  was  a  native  of  Philippi,  and  the  "man  of 
ViaaeAoroB."  who  appeared  to  St  Paul  in  his  night  visions 
at  Troas,  perhaps  after  conversation  with  the  apostle  the 
previous  evening.^  An  altenutive  is  that  St  Luke  here  inserts 
sections  of  some  writing  ^y  another  person,  and  the  names 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  have  been  proposed.  Neither  will 
fit  the  circumstances:  (i)  Silas  was  with  the  apostle  at 
Philippi;  but  he  disappears  after  this  first  visit  to  Eiyope, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  with  St  Paul 
in  his  later  journeys,  (a)  Timothy  was  with  the  apostle 
later;  but  then  he  is  named  in  the  "we"  sections  as  a 
third  person.  Besides,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  St  Luke's  literary 
method  to  introduce  some  other  writer  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  We  know  he  had  many  sources  for  his  gospel ; 
probably  it  was  the  same  with  Acts.  Yet  he  treats  no  other 
portions  of  his  materials  in  this  way.  He  was  tu  top  skilful 
an  author  to  lapse  into  sacrude  and  clumsy  a  method.  Then 
is  no  reason  to  deny  these  sections  to  Luke,  who,  we  know, 
was  with  St  Paul  at  Rome.  (Colossians.  iv.  14.)  It  is  natural 
to  ittppose  that  he  accompanied  the  apostle  oia  his  voyag* 

»  a  JPtml,  p|>.  aoo-ao5. 
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thither.  Thus  Paul  indirectly  confirms  Luke's  statements. 
Moreover  the  style  of  these  fragments  agrees  with  Luke's  style 
elsewhere. 

9.  ElitoridtT' 

Difficulties  as  to  the  historicity  of  Acts  hare  been  suggested 
on  a  variety  of  grounds : 

a.  IneoHtistetuy  with  the  Tluory  of  a  Doctrinal  Sthitm  im 
tht  Church. — ^This  was  Baur's  great  objection.  Starting  with 
the  theory  of  bitter  antagonism  between  St  Paul  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  maintaining  that  this  antagonism 
correqwnded  to  two  totally  different  conceptions  of  Christian 
truth,  this  critic  and  his  followers  regarded  Acts  as  a  fancy 
picture  in  which  the  rigour  of  Paul's  anti-Judaism  and  the 
strictness  of  the  older  apostles'  Judaism  are  both  softened 
down  to  agree  with  later  Catholic  unity.  But  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  Tiibingen  school  grossly  exaggerated  the 
difference  between  the  two  lines  of  Christian  teaching, 
Galatians,  in  which  Baur  thought  he  found  the  strongest 
evidences  of  divergence,  really  testifies  to  the  essential  agree- 
ment between  Peter  and  Paul,  both  in  accepting  liberal  views 
with  n(pid  to  the  Gentiles'  and  in  recognising  one  another's 
claims.*      ^ 

b.  CoHtradutions  to  St.  PauPs  Statements  of  Fact.— It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  this  relation  are  not  a  little  puzzling.  The  chief  points 
come  out  of  a  comparison  with  Galatians  where  St  Paul 
describes  his  visits  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  best  to  loserve 
them  for  consideration  when  we  are  studying  that  epistle.* 

c  Comparison  with  Jos^hus. — This  is  made  in  two 
oi^Msite  ways.  It  is  said  that  the  author  of  Acts  used 
Josephus,  and  therefore  must  be  much  later  than  St  Luke ;  it 
is  also  said  that  he  is  inconsutent  widi  Josephus — and  there- 
fore is  not  worthy  of  credit  But  suirely  these  two  objections 
cannot  both  be  maintained  at  the  same  time.    If  our  author 

>  Sm  Gal.  U.  3,1s.       *SeeG«LLs4,U.9.       *Sm  dwptar  vi. 
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used  Josephus  he  would  not  be  likely  to  oontndict  hit 
iuitbority ;  if  he  cootiadicted  Joiq>hus  that  would  be  a  sign 
of  independent  authorship— unless  we  say  he  used  the  Jewish 
historian  carelessly,  which  would  be  contrary  to  what  the  fm- 
fisce  to  the  goq>el  justifies  us  in  expecting.      .:...' 

(i)Thefii«tpoii>tkoBe<rfTetb>lrwembl«ncw,MidcMioBh>l»dhtwm 
at  length  witWin  ekbonte  oomparison  of  Greek  wonU.    Writen  of  tlia 

'  iMBC  period,^  the  tune  ooontiy,  with  the  aune  cultate,  doUng  with  his- 
toricsf  ercaU  that  Matctimes  ooiaeide,  might  natvnUy  hit  apon  the  wuui 
tcnnt.  It  it  to  be  noted  that  the  compariton  it  with  wonb  and  phiaaeti 
not  whole  tentenoet.         >• 

(a)  Hm  teoMid  pc^t  comes  np  atpedally  in  the  lepoit  of  Gawtltd's 
tpcedi)  triiere  we  ttad  .of  the  iniaiiectioot,  fint  of  Thcadat,  and  then  of 
Jodatof  Galilee  (Acts  T.  36,37).  Now  aoooiding  to  Joaephw  the  fawuiee- 
tioa  of  Tlmtdat  took  piaoc  under  Coiput  Fadut  at  leait  ten  yean  later 

'  than  the  period  of  Gamalieri  tpeech,  and  long  after  that  of  Jndat.*  Bat 
since  St  Lake  wrote  later  than  the  timeof  Theiidat  he  may  have  known  of 
Ui  name  and  mitplafrd  it  in  Gamaliet't  ipeech.  We  mutt  rttMinbtr  that 
he  wu  not  a  PaWrinian  Still  indi  a  bhmder  would  tend  to  ditcradit  Ui 
aoenraey  u  a  hiitorian.  It  it  quite  poitibie  that  there  wat  tome  other 
intargent  ntated  Theodat  to  whom  the  tpeech  of  Gamaliel  reCers,  for  we 
know  then  were  many  ridngt  in  thete  troabletone  timet.*  At  aU  events 
it  will  not  do  to  lay  that  tne  author  of  Acts  drew  hit  informatiaa  from 
Jotephu,  and  then  ditanaaged  it  when  quoting  from  meinonr,  for  he  XiSk 
as  that  Titeadas  had  a  IbUowing  of  400  men,  a  detail  aol  io  J 


d.  Difirtiuts  Mwten  the  EarHtr  and  Iht  Laitr  PaHt  if 
Aat.~Tht  Pauline  part  is  more  easily  accepted  because  of 
the  doaer  connection  of  its  author  with  the  events  he  narrates; 
and  recent  archieological  discoveries  go  far  to  vindicate  St 
Luke's  accuracy  as  a  historian  in  this  section  of  his  work.* 

But  such  a  vindigUion  must  also  help  to  establish  all  be 
writes.  Moreover,  the  earlier  portion  contains  evidences  of 
its  own  genuineness  in  the  picture  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
that  it  contains.  St  Peter's  speedies  have  a  very  primitive 
chiistology,  and  their  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  contain 

*  Am,  u.  V.  I.  Yet  it  it  corioot  that  Jotephot  mentiona  thit  earlier 
ioiwrectioa  after  that  of  Tbeodai,  though  at  the  tame  time  reoognUng  ks 
nrior  occoireaoe— «  fact  that  hat  enoooiagHl  tha  tuggettiaa  that  theoraer 
m  Acta  retnlti  from  a  caiaorv  glance  at  Joaephot.  Thb  it  loo  nnall  a 
point  to  piwe  denanrttnce  on  Jotephat.  1^  HiASiJUf,  new  JNM. /Mr., 
'^Actt." 

*  There  were  three  preteadsis  naiMd  Jndas,  and  fow  named  1 
See  Li^itfoot  on  Acta  b  SKmi's  D.S.\ 

*  See  Ramsay,  Si.  nmi,  etc.,  ^mifim. 
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no  hint  of  the  ncrificial  eflkaqr  of  tbat  cvont  which  is  w 
prominent  in  St  PauL* 

3.  DmI«l 

The  concluding  verses  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Acts 
was  written  at  or  before  the  close  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment 
there  described.  But  it  must  come  after  the  tUrd  gospel, 
and  that  we  have  seen  was  written  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (a.d.  70).  When  we  allow  time  for  collecting 
materials  after  writing  the  gospel,  we  cannot  well  fix  the  data 
before  a.d.  8a    There  is  no  necessity  to  fix  it  much  later. 

4.  OoBtsnti. 

a.  7}l<  Churtk  atJtnstJtm,  i.  i-viii  la. 

t  i-ir.  Introduction;  the  apostolic  commission;  the 
Mcensioa 

is-a6,  Chdce  of  a  new  apostle. 

iL  1-13,  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  with  the  tongues. 

14-43,  Peter's  speech  at  Pentecost 

43-47,  The  brotherhood  of  the  enlarged  Church. 

iil.  i-io,  Cure  of  a  hune  man. 

ii-a6,  Peter's  q>eech  on  this  occasion. 

iv.  i-ss,  Peter  and  John  before  the  Council 

>3-37,  Dismissal  an<)  return  to  the  Church ;  the  generosity 
«f  the  brotherhood.  ^ 

V.  i-i  I,  The  lie  of  Ananias  and  Sa^mira,  and  their  death. 

IS-16,  Miracles  of  healing. 

t7-3a.  Second  imprisonment  oi  Vtba  and  John. 

33-^s,  Gamaliel's  advice. 

▼L  1-7,  The  aiqiointment  of  the  sevea  "^ 

8-15,  Stephen's  ministry  and  arrest 

Til  1-53,  Stephen's  defence. 

54-viiL  la,  Stephen's  martyrdom. 

b.  ^nad  ^  Christianity  in  Jtubta  and  Samaria,  viii.  i  b- 

xL  18. 

>  S|iitta  cndcaToan  to  tnct  two  doauMBtt  andcriying  Ads,  wpffally 
ia  the  Mrikr  put,  om  of  whidi  b*  •ttributct  to  Lnk*.  Bat  why  not 
Ncud  both  M  loaras  wmi  by  Lakt?    PrataiUy  hs  coisteia  asay 
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vitL  tb-3,  The  Church  ■oittered  by  persecution. 

4-13,  Philip  in  Samaria ;  Simon  Magua. 

14-35,  Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  S^unaria. 

a6-4o,  Philip  and  the  Ethiopiaa 

iz.  i-aSi  Conrersion  of  Paul. 

26-31,  Paul  at  Jerusalem. 

33-43,  Peter  at  Joppa  and  Lydda ;  raising  of  Tabitha. 

X.,  Peter  and  Cornelius;   Peter's  trance;  his  speech  at 

xi.  1-18,  Peter's  explanation  at  Jerusalem. 

c  SfnaJ  of  ChristianHy  in  Pkcuuda,  Cyprui^  and  Aniiotkt 
xi.  19-xii.  35. 

xi.  19-30,  Those  scattered  by  the  persecution  carrying  th« 
gospel  abroad. 

xiL  Herod's  persecution ;  murder  of  James ;  Peter's  third 
imprisonment  and  escape ;  death  of  Herod. 

d.  Paurt  First  Mitsionary  fourtuy;  assccMtti  with 
BarHobat,  xiiL  i-xv.  35. 

xiiL  1-3,  The  missionary  dedication  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
by  the  Church  at  Antioch. 

4-13,  Journey  through  Cyprus. 

13-53,  At  Antioch  in  Pisidia;  Paul's  speedi  in  the 
synagogue ;  turning  to  the  Gentiles. 

xiir.  1-7,  Preaching  at  Iconium,  and  driven  out  of  the 
town. 

8-38,  Cure  of  a  lame  man  at  Lystra;  Paul  stoned. 

XV.  1-35,  The  Jerusalem  Church  Council  on  the  queadoa 
of  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles. 

e.  PutWs  Stamd  MissUnuay  Joumty ;  attomftutiid  by 
SiUu,  XV.  36-xviiL  33. 

XV.  36-xvi.  5,  Visit  to  the  churches  founded  during  the 
first  journey. 

xvi.  6-40,  Paul  crosses  to  Europe;  imprisonment  at 
Fhilippi ;  conversion  of  the  jailor. 

xviL  i-is.  At  Thessalonica  and  Bercea. 
■   16-34,  At  Athens ;  qieech  at  the  Areopagus. 

xviil  1-17,  At  Corinth ;  brought  before  Gallia 
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i8-3a,  P«nl  travels  by  Ephesui  and  CKMuea  to  Antiocb. 

t  Paiir$  Third  Missionary  Journey,  xmi.  33-xxi.  16. 

93-a8,  Paul  reviiitlng  Galatia  and  PhiTgia;  ApoUos  at 
Corinth. 

xix.,  Paul  at  Ephesua;  the  riot 

xx.  1-6,  Journey  to  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

7-1 3,  Paul  at  Troas ;  Eutychus'  fall,  and  restoration. 

13-38,  Journey  to  Miletus;  Paul  meets  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  there. 

xxL  1-16,  Voyage  to  Tyre  and  Cseaarea. 

g.  PauFs  Arrest  at  Jerusalem,  Imprisonment  at  Ceesarea, 
and  Voyage  to  Rome,  xxi.  it  to  the  end. 

xa.  17-26,  Paul  with  the  Jerusalem  Church. 

37-40,  The  Jews  try  to  kill  Paul;  He  is  rescued  and 
conveyed  to  the  castle. 

xzii.  1-2 1,  Speech  before  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

ti-io,  Paul  with  the  chief  captain.  ^ 

sniL  i-io,  Paul  before  the  council  ''^ 

1 1-35,  Taken  to  Csesarea. 

xxiv.,  Paul  before  Felix. 
.  snr.,  xxvi.,  Paul  before  Festus;  appeal  to  Ctesar;  speech 
before  Agrippa. 

xxvii.,  Voyage  and  shipwreck. 

axviii  i-io,  Paul  at  Melita. 

1 1-16,  Journey  to  Rome. 

i7~3ii  P^ul  expounds  his  gospel  at  Rome. 

5.  Aim  and  OhaneUriatiea. 

In  his  preface  St  Luke  states  his  aim,  or  rather  illustrates 
it  from  th^  commission  to  the  apostles,  viz.,  to  show  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  (i.  8). 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  carries  this  intention  into  effect ; 
the  plan  of  the  book  shows  us  first  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
then  the  Judiean  evangeUsation,  next  that  of  Samaria,  after 
this  the  great  advance  mto  the  Gentile  world,  beginning 
with  Antioch,  the  centre  of  Gentile  missionary  work,  and 
going  00  with  the  joumeyi  of  St  Paul,  the  great  evangelist 
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of  the  GentQes,  mK  he  >•  wen  planting  the  fgotpd  !a  Rome, 
the  head  city  of  th«  woiid.  But  while  this  is  the  first  object 
aimed  at,  it  would  seem  that  the  author^  ultimate  design 
is  to  commend  the  gospel  to  his  readers  by  exhibiting  its 
gracious  aspects  and  its  great  fruitfulness.  He  seems 
especially  to  hare  the  Roman  world  in  view.  Roman 
officials  iuTsriably  appear  in  a  fiivoumble  light,  military 
officers  especially  so;  and  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  Jews  and  their  leaders,  from 
whom  in  every  case  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  arises 
— excepting  in  one  or  two  instance!  of  riots  among  pagan 
mobs,  on  the  incitement  of  men  actuated  by  trade  interests. 
This  conciliatory  treatment  of  the  Roman  worid  constitutes 
the  book  in  a  sense  an  Apologia.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  truthful  character  of  the  narrative  on  that 
account  It  was  calumny  and  misunderstanding  that  first 
prejudiced  the  pagan  worid  against  the  Church.  A  "plain, 
unvarnished  tale"  was  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
senseless  prejudices. 
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CHAPTER  V.  . 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES:   FIRST  GROUP 

I.  Tfa*  Thirteen  Epiitkt.  I         3.  i  TbeMtlaniain. 

t.  The  ThoMlooian  CbilitiMUL     I        4.  1  ThcMUonkni. 

I.  n»  TUrtMn  ByiitlMk 

Thirteen  epiities  are  commonly  ascribed  to  St  Paul  A 
fourteenth — tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  bears  the 
mwstle's  name  in  its  title  in  our  English  Bibles — is  now 
almost  universally  considered  to  be  the  work  of  some  other 
andior.'  These  books  naturally  fiiU  into  four  groups,  deter- 
mined both  by  their  characters  and  contents,  and  by  the 
periods  when  they  were  written.  The  works  of  St  Paul — 
at  all  events  those  that  have  been  preserved  to  our  own 
day — are  not  distributed  evenly  over  the  apostle's  career. 
Supposing  his  conversion  to  have  occurred  about  a.d.  35, 
we  have  eighteen  years  before  the  first  epistle  was  written. 
Then  come  four  literary  periods : — 

Mnt.  A.D.  53,  I  and  2  Thessalonians. 

Stemd.  A.D.  57,  58,  I  and  a  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Romans. 

TfUrd.  A.D.  6a,  63,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philemon, 
Philif^pians. 

fimik.  A.D.  65,  Titus,  1  and  s  Timothy,  /.«.,  if  we  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  or  of  portiorM  of 
them. 

>  The  fen  dOet  of  die  N.T.  books  in  ow  Enclidi  Bibles  are  qdte 
Isle  fai  their  ori|^  They  m«  not  foand  in  the  oldcit  MSS..  whirh 
|tf«  MMh  ritofter  titles,  and  thenfan  they  esnnot  cki»  say  salbarity. 
b  te  Mst  itself  the  epistle  to  the  Heteews  does  not  dsisi  to  be  written 
far  St  IML  Since  no  •athot's  sum  sppesn  in  it,  the  qesstinn  as  to 
wlM  wfole  fc,  whidi  will  be  eonsidersd  ktar  on,  does  not  attMt  its 
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Tbcte  d>tet  are  matt  of  them  only  •pprosim«te.  Bnt  when  oaoe  tht 
Keneial  icheme  of  efaronolo^  which  they  follow  U  accepted,  they  bll 
into  their  place*  with  safficient  accuracy  to  exclude  inore>  than  abont 
a  year'f  variation  either  Corward  or  backward.  Specific  qnestioos  oon- 
oerning  the  date*  of  the  several  books  wfll  be  considered  as  they  arise. 
In  other  schemes  of  chronology  these  epistles  still  preserve  their  relative 
potilion*  but  little  altered.    They  are  arranged  by  Hamack '  as  foHowi : — 

48/9  (47/8),  I  and  2  Thessalonian*. 

S3  (52))  I  Corinthians,  Galatians.  '     ' 

53  (5a),  Early  autumn,  a  Corinthian*. 
53/$4>  Romans. 

57-59  (5^58)1  Colottians,  Philemon,  Ephetians  (if  genuine),  PhUlp- 
ans. 
59-64,  Genuine  Pauline  elements  of  the  paitoral  epistles. 

Certain  common  characteristics  may  be  traced  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  through  all  the  Pauline  epistles.  Ttiey  are 
.  real  letters,  impressed  with  the  personality  of  the  writer,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  directed;  in  form  opening  with  the  style  of  address 
current  at  the  time,  though  enriehed  with  deeper  meaning, 
and  closing  as  a  rule  with  personal  salutations;  in  spirit 
breathing  a  warmly  affectionate  feeling  for  the  readers,  and 
a  deep,  passionate  concern  for  the  issues  at  stake.  At  the 
same  time  they  all  deal  with  matters  of  religion,  varying  in 
relative  proportion,  but  still,  in  nearly  every  case  discussing 
doctrinal  points,  describing  processes  of  spiritual  experience^ 
and  giving  direct  advice  on  practical  questions.  It  may  be 
■«id  that  St  Paul  created  this  style  of  literature — since  been 
imitated  by  Cyprian,  F^n^lon,  and  others— in  which  the  most 
serious  religious  truths  and  the  most  momentous  actioru  of 
life  are  ^scussed  in  letters.* 

St  Paul  wu  in  the  habit  of  dictating  his  letters  to  an 
amanuensis,  possibly  owing  to  weakness  of  eyesight,  or  per- 
haps because  the  rough  work  of  his  handicraft  rendered  his 
fingers  tmapt  at  holding  the  pen.    In  Romans  xvL  at  the 

,    «  Cinm0ltgit,  pp.  a33-»39. 

*  The  gfMU  originality  of  thi*  kind  of  literature  ha*  been  pat  forwaid  as 
•n  •rgonMnt  agdnM  the  aariy  date  of  the  Epiatle  of  St.  Jame*,  becaaic  if 
that  b  earlier  than  the  fint  of  St.  Paul'*  epi*tle*,  St  Jame*  must  be 
credited  with  the  invention.  Bat  that  epbtl*  mn*t  be  ooMtderad  beigta 
we  yield  the  point. 
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amanuensia,  who  givei  his  name  as  Tertius,  aiq>ends  his  own 
greeting.  The  apostle  emphasises  the  fact  that  he  writes  the 
short  personal  letter  to  Philemon  with  his  own  hand  (Phile- 
mon 19),  and  in  appending  a  postscript  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  11-18)  he  calls  attention  to  the  large  size  of  his 
letters  in  comparison  with  his  secretary's  neat  handwriting. 
From  a  Thessalonians  iiL  17  we  learn  that  it  was  the  apostle's 
custom  to  authenticate  his  letters  by  adding  a  few  words  him- 
self. In  this  case  it  is  a  salutation  followed  by  the  final 
benediction  (verses  17,  18).  So  the  apostle  points  out  that  he 
writes  I  Corinthians  xvi.  3i-34t  and  Colossians  iv.  18,  in  his 
own  hand.  Possibly — as  Weiss  suggests— the  doxology  in 
Romans  (vi.  25-17),  the  final  benediction  in  Ephesians 
(ivi  33,  34),  the  greetings  in  Philippians  (iv.  31-33),  *°cl 
perhaps  a  Corinthians  uii.  13-14,  and  i  Timothy  vi  30,  31, 
wen  written  by  St.  Paul  himself.  It  was  often  the  practice  of 
the  ^MMtle  to  associate  his  travelling  companions  and  fellow 
missionaries  with  himself  in  his  writing  (e^.,  t  Thessalonians 
L  I ;  3  Thessalonians  i.  i,  etc.).  But  he  soon  rel^Med  into 
the  first  person  singular,  and  he  always  wrote  on  his  own  ih- 
dividual  apostolic  authority. 

Besides  these  thirteen  epistles  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
St  Paul  wrote  others  that  have  been  lost.  Two  in  particular 
•le  directly  alluded  to — one  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  eariier 
than  our  i  Corinthians  (mentioned  in  i  Corinthians  v.  9),  and 
one  to  the  Laodiceans  (mentioned  in  Colossians  iv.  16), 
Probably  the  extant  epistles  contain  fragments  of  lost  epistles. 
In  particular  Romans  xvi.  appears  to  be  part  of  an  epistle  to 
Bphesus,*  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  Corinthians 
coosists  of  two  epistles — in  whole  or  part — run  together.' 
On  the  other  hand  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  huge, 
important  epistle  has  been  lost.  In  aU  probability  such  a 
work  would  have  left  traces  in  early  Church  history.  The 
most  ancient  writers  who  quote  from  St  Paul  with  acknow- 
ledgement only  cite  what  is  in  our  N.T. 

Of  our  thirteen  q>istles  nine  are  addressed  to  churchesi  four 
>  Om  |«t«  379i  3*o-  *  Sm  IMC*  36S. 
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to  indhridnal  men.  Of  the  nine  to  dinicfaee  aome  an  MM  to 
•ingle  communitiei,  e^.,  Romans ;  others  are  for  a  group  of 
churches,  «.^.,  GahUians,  probably  Ephesians,  and  also  in  a 
measure  a  Corinthians,  which,  though  primariljr  to  Corinth,  is 
also  directed  to  "all  the  saints  that  are  in  the  whole  of 
Achaia"  (a  Corinthians  i.  i).  Letters  to  churches  were  to 
:be  read  to  all  the  members.  This  is  apparent  throughout 
It  is  expressly  stipulated  with  regard  to  the  first  written  letter 
(i  Thosalonians  v.  s;).  Of  the  four  epistles  to  individual 
men  three  are  of  a  pastoral  character,  and  therefore  essentially 
of  public  interest  to  the  churches  (i  and  a  Timothy  and 
Titus).  One  is  a  wholly  private  and  personal  letter  (Pbile' 
mon). 

s.  The  ThMsaloalut  OhiistiimL 

The  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  evidently 
addressed  to  the  tame  community,  consisting  of  the  converts 
whom  St  Paul  had  won  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  when,  crossing  over  the  sea  from  Troas  and  landing  at 
Neqiolis,  he  had  first  visited  Philippi,  and  then  directed  his 
course  southwards  to  Thessalonica.  This  city— the  modem 
Salonica — situated  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Thermaic 
Golf,  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Roman  divisions  of 
Macedonia,  a  large  place  containing  a  considerable  industrial 
pi^Ution,  and  some  thousands  of  Jews  who  had  an  im- 
portant syiugogue  there.  According  to  his  custom,  dM 
apostle  first  preached  to  the  Jews;  after  his  third  Sabbath 
visit  to  the  syiugogue,  bdng  rejected  by  his  own  people,  he 
turned  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  hu  been  objected  that  wch  •  church  m  the  epiitlet  eoooeni  couM 
not  have  been  focn^iM]  in  to  ihmt  a  time.  Bat  thi*  it  to  overlook  the  bet 
ttet  the  apcetle  may  have  itafed  tome  weeks  or  eren  months  loafer 
pnacUng  among  the  Gentiles.  Acts  zvi.  4  seems  to  impljr  as  much.  Vnm 
this  vene  we  puher  that  there  were  a  few  Jew  converts,  but  that  the 
■ajority  were  Greeks,  f.t^  Gredc-speaking  Gentiler  By  laoe  these 
people  wen  of  the  solid,  rellabie  Thndan  race'— they  had  been  wev 
lUppenof  idoli(iThcsMlaaiaasL9).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
apostle  found  his  most  loyal  converts  among  these  worthy  people.  la 
fwtkalsr  thsu  wait  men  alrwdy  "God-fcaring"  (t^hnhm,  AdixviL  4), 
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i« ,  in  a  aieiMfe  prMdytM,  bnMfbt  to  r«*cranoe  die  God  of  the  Jewa, 
MM  alio  a  number  of  women  of  the  wealthiet  claawt,  who  afterwards 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  apoitte.' 

A  riot  stirred  up  by  the  Jews  compelled  the  apostle  to  leave 
Uie  city  suddenly,  perhaps  bound  over  by  the  authorities  to 
absent  himself. 

3.  1  TlMHalMiUu. 

t.  Gettuintntts. — This  epistle  is  growing  in  ftvour  and 
general  acceptance.  Baur  rejected  it,  but  his  successor, 
Hilgenfeld,  accepts  it.  Its  genuineness  has  also  been  allowed 
by  critics  of  such  diverse  schools  as  Pfleiderer,  Holtsmann, 
Davidson,  Harnack,  Jillicher,  Zahn.  The  external  testimony 
is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  for  so  short  a  work.  It  is  in 
Mardon's  canon  of  St  Paul's  epistles  (t.  a.d.  140),  and  is 
quoted  by  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  and  it  is  in  the 
earliest  versions  of  the  N.T.,  also  dating  from  the  second 
century. 

No, certain  altuiion  to  this  epistle  can  be  found  in  the  apostolic  fiithers  i 
iatt  that  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  epistles.  They  were  not  collected 
iato  a  volume,  or  widely  known  at  the  early  date  of  these  witnesses. 
Neither  does  their  high  authority  seem  to  hsTC  been  then  reoogniacd. 
Still  Ignatius  may  have  known  our  epistle.  His  Epkuium  a.  1  suggcsU 
I  TheaMlaoians  v.  17 ;  compare  also  his  Efial*  I*  Ptbtmrf  L  3.  Paba|» 
his  mUfftmiit  ii.  I  altndes  (o  1  Thessalonians  v.  5.*^ 

Ircnseus  is  the  iint  to  quote  the  epistle  by  name  (On.  Bmr.,  v.  4. 
l-l  Thrssslnniani  v.  13).  Sec  also  v.  30.  a.  At  the  end  of  the  fint 
etptniy,  Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  use  of  it  (Patd.,  v.  19  {  Sir»m., 
i*  9.  53).  So  does  Tcrtullkn  (D*.  Ka.  Gin*.,  r.  34).  The  qiistle  is 
MfiiMilssd  in  the  Mmmltruim  fn^mmt,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Lali* 
and  Syriac  versions. 

The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  strong.  It  bean 
the  stamp  of  the  apostle's  earnest,  affectionate  charuter,  and 
it  Bts  well  into  the  circumstances  under  whidi  it  was  written. 
In  {Mirticular,  the  reference  to  some  Christiaiu  at  Thessalonica 
who  iMKldiad  points  to  a  very  andent  date.   The  brethnn  «we 

>  See  IUmiat,  St.  Pudiht  ThtntUir,  at.,  p.  say. 

■  In  regard  to  this  hut  coaparisoa  it  has  bagn  obiected  that  the  wwd 


" unceasing''  is  not  repnasnted  in  the  SyitM:  verstoa  of  IpiatiM.  tkat 
Is  M  vnlid  otjsctlon,  m  it  is  now  kw>wa  that  b  the  Syiiao  iota  th* 
Ignaiiaa  IstlMS  an  quiUi  mutilated  and  abtiteviated. 
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dMppdnted  aind  ditconceited  by  the  occurrence,  apparently 
having  suf^XMed  that  Christ's  near  advent  was  not  to  be 
preceded  by  the  death  of  any  of  His  people.  This  is  a 
delusion  that  could  only  have  been  entertained  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  a  church's  existence.  The  need  the  apostle 
found  for  dispelling  it  and  comforting  those  who  were  troubled 
by  it  stamps  the  episde  as  most  primitive. 

(I)  It  WM  objected  bf  Bmt  tlwt  the  eptek  kdud  FlMUne  doctiifld 
Hatenenls,  But  thb  fun  onlv  point!  to  its  Mitiqnity,  beibfc  the  riw 
of  the  (iMt  oonteit  with  JudaMcn,  or  it  mey  be  ecooanted  fsi  by  the 
kct  that  thki  oontctt  wmt  not  known  at  TbctMlonic*.  And  the  vtfy 
rimplidty  of  the  epiitle  nakct  for  its  genuioeneti.  There  wu  no  motivt 
for  forging  it  (a)  iL  i6  hM  been  referred  to  the  dcetnctioa  of  JervMlem 
(A.O.  70^  It  it  too  Mncral  to  be  forced  to  toch  an  applicatioa.  (3) 
Apoarcnt  inconiiitencfea  with  Acta  have  been  pointed  oat.  Bat  similac 
and  even  greater  diflicaltiea  are  felt  with  Galaliant,  whidi  it  accepted,  and 
it  it  therefore  not  neacMary  to  diaeoM  them  here.*  (4)  A  moteienoatdifli- 
ealty  nwy  be  felt  in  the  time  which  aeemt  to  have  been  reqnired  fot  ths 
growth  mm)  devdonaent  of  the  Oiordu  But  in  epodw  of  rcBgioai  revival 
ife  movea  hit, and  evcnti  follow  one  another  rapidly.  The  reference  to 
deathi  will  not-  allow  of  much  time.  Some  mutt  nave  oocnrrcd  in  tht 
oonrae  of  nature  before  long. 

-bu  JPbut,  Date,  ami  Circumslancts  oj  Origin. — By  com- 
paring Acts  xviL  and  xviii.  with  our  epistle  we  can  settle 
these  points  with  tolerable  accuracy.  St.  Paul  had  -left 
Hmothy  and  Silas  in  Macedonia  (Acts  vfa.  14)  when  be 
went  on  with  other  friends  to  Athens,  whence  he  sent 
back  a  request  that  they  should  follow  him  (verse  15). 
They  did  not  reach  him  until  he  had  passed  on  to  Corinth. 
(Acts  xviiL  I  aixl  5.)  They  are  with  him  when  he  writes 
the  epistle  (i  Thessalonians  L  t),  Timothy  having  Just  arrived 
(iii.6X 

It  would  teem,  however,  from  thi*  epiatle  that  Acta  is  not  pcrfocdy 
aeeamte  on  one  point.  SC  Faal  here  wyt  that  he  Ukm^  it  well  to 
be  Mt  at  Athena  atone,  and  that  he  lent  Timothy  to  ThiwalnnlMi 
(1  ThcMalooiam  iiL  I,  *\  who  had  rince  retomad  (vene  6).  Tld^ 
however,  ia  a  minoc  point.  Fomibly  Timothy  hnd  met  the  apoatla 
earlier  nan  St  Lake  wppoaed,  and  nad  been  tent  back,  ot  paeribly 
he  had  been  of  thoae  mm  aeoonpaaied  St  Pud  to  Athina,  thoegh 
8t  Lake,  kaowfaig  ha  waa  at  Thc*Mloaicn  a  little  later,  had  aeachidad 
llil  III  hid  iiiiiaiiiiil '-  MB4.^4nf|%, 


■  For  a  diMoiiion  of  these  poinU  the  reader  it  iifciiad\>  Jowarr, 
SfUht  if  St.  nml  if  Ik*  Thmalmkmt,  etc.    TMrd  edition,  pp.  4-17. 
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Thuf  ^e  find  the  qiistle  wu  written  from  Corinth  on  the 
oocuioQ  of  the  qpostle's  firat  visit  to  the  dty  (probably  in 
A.D.  53).  The  reason  for  writing  it  is  found  in  the  coming 
of  Timothy  with  news  from  Thessalonica.  The  apostle 
wiriied  to  encourage  his  friends  whom  he  had  left  so 
abruptly,  to  help  them  with  practical  advice  as  to  their 
conduct  in  daily  life,  and  especially  to  relieve  them  from  the 
perplexity  occasioned  by  the  death  of  some  of  their  brother- 

c.  Contents, — The -epistle  opens  with  a  salutation,  including 
Siivanus  and  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  message  of  greeting 
(Li). 

i.  9-10,  Thanksgiving  and  congratulation.  The  gospel  has 
borne  good  fruit  in  Thessalonica,  the  fame  of  which  extends 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 

iL  i-is,  Reminiscences  of  the  apostle's  ministry  at 
Thessalonica,  its  boldness  (verse  a),  its  purity  (verse  3), 
its  honesty  (verses  4-6),  its  gentleness  (verses  7,  8),  its 
gratuitousness  —  the  missionaries  supporting  themselves  by 
manual  Ubour  (verse  9),  their  blameless  example  (verse  10), 
.  and  their  affectionate,  fatherly  treatment  of  their  converts 
(verses  11,  is). 

iL  13-16,  Thanksgiving  again  for  the  way  the  Thessalo- 
nians  received  the  gospel  as  the  word  of  God,  and  con- 
gratulations on  their  endurance  of  persecution  from  the 
Jews. 

iL  1 7-ao,  The  apostle's  eager  desire  to  see  his  friends.  But 
he  is  hindered  by  Satan. 

"SaUn  hindered."  Thi«ini|ht  refer  towmeUlncM(/^.,aCMrinUikna 
itt.  7)  I  but  BMC  Ukeiy  St.  Pbu  ■llodee  to  Selan  u  ■  niling  power  of  evil 
wotkuig  throu|h  adTcne  drctunManoc*,  m  in  «  magisterial  order  eiduding 
the  apoatle  firom  Maoedooia. 

iiL  i-io,  As  St  Paul  could  not  go  himself,  he  had  ioit 
Timothy  who  had  returned  with  cheering  news. 

iiL  11-13,  The  apostle  still  prays  that  God  will  direct  hia 
way  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  be  may  establish  their  heuts 
unblameaUe  in  holiness.  ,     ,     >      ' 
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'<?.  i-^  The  apoiUe  encourages  obedience  to  the  precepts 
pretdied,  and  adds  an  exhortation  against  uncleanness. 

iT.  9- 1  a,  Exhortation  to  quiet  work. 

IT.  13-18,  Explanation  of  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead. 
The  Thessaionians,  surprised  that  some  of  their  number  had 
died  before  Christ  came  a  second  time,  feared  they  would 
miss  the  joy  of  the  Parousia.  It  will  not  be  sa  On  the 
contrary  the  dead  in  Christ  will  rise  and  see  Christ  before 
the  Christians  who  are  oii  earth  at  the  time  will  have  that 
privilege.  Then  the  living  Christians  will  be  caught  up  in 
the  clouds,  and  join  them. 

At  tU*  time  St  Fkul  expected  to  be  of  the  Vning  at  the  Pwrousia.  Latef 
he  give  up  the  expectation,  uxi  anticipated  death  for  hinuelf,  (a  Corinthkm 
V.  I ;  FbiUppiaM  L  ai.)  ,  r 

T.  1-3,  The  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord. 
';  T.  4-1 1,  Call  for  watchfulness  and  sobriety  with  the  hope  of 
the  salvation  through  Christ  who  died  for  us. 

V.  13-33,  Various  exhortations,  first  to  treat  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  well,  and  to  live  in  peace  together,  and  then  con- 
cerning specific  Christian  duties. 

Note  in  particular:  (i)  Verse  13,  no  titles  are  given.  We 
have  no  mention  of  bishops,  elders,  or  deacons  by  name 
in  any  of  these  early  tipistles.  But  the  verse  seems  to 
point  to  Church  officers.  (3)  Verses  19,  so  refer  to  the 
prophetic  gifts.  They  are  not  to  be  checked  or  despised, 
but  tested,  and  what  is  proved  to  be  good,  held  ta 

T.  13-38,  Final  commendations  and  exhortations. 

The  epiallc  if  simple  and  ptactical  in  ehaiaetcr.  NevcitbekM  k 
Minetlr  indicates  the  following  ideas  t  The  Divinity  of  Christ  (L  i, 
10 1  iiL  II,  18)  T.  a8)i  Hit  death  (iL  1$),  as  oonpenung  us  (a^  W^ 
V.  10)1  His  nsanectioa  as  God's  ad  (Ir  f}i*fa>,  i.  10),  tlM  SMoad 
SdvMtt  (feaqacBtly  nfaied  to)  1  the  Hoir  S|arit  given  iy  God  (iv,  8V 
to  wofk  fai  Christiaiis  (L  5;  v.  19) (  Chriadaa  union  with  Ofkt 
(iv.  14,  16;  T.  to)i  tha  itsanectioo  of;  Christiaaf  (Iv-  I4)i  Sstaa 
as  a  hiatoiiw  p«>wa«  (IL  it) ;  aiuioas  drtiaa  of  the  Chitatka  Hfc, 
aapadaWy  Iwe,  pwdtf,  and  kaacat  indnsliyt  soata  indetoad  Omdk 
gorainasant  oaUini  for  raapect  towaids  iu  lenoata  (v.  ta\  Mo  lefeiaaca 
loJndaitiagChtiiaana.    Thaopfionantsanjawa. 
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a.  GtMuiMeiuss. — This  epistle  is  rejected  by  some  who 
admit  i  Thessalooians,  e^.,  by  Hilgenfeld.  It  is  well  de- 
fended by  Jowett  (Tkasa/oniant,  de.,  3rd  edition,  pp.  70-76). 
The  extmud  evidence  is  even  stronger  than  that  for  i  Thea- 
■alonians,  the  epistle  being  alluded  td  by  Polycarp  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  apparently  by  Justin 
Idartyr.     Iremeus  is  the  first  to  name  it 

Comptr*  Polyaurp,  AJ.  Phil.,  U.  with  a  ThetsalonkM  ill  ij ;  Joftin 
Martyr,  Tryfk*.,  no  with  a  Thesalonianx  ii.  3.  For  the  first  direct 
ncntion  of  the  epistle  see  Ireoanis,  Con.  Hatr.,  iii.  7,  3.  It  ii  also  dted 
bjr  Oement  A.  {.Stnm.,  v.  3),  Tertullian  \D*.  Jits.  Cam  ,  34 ;  S<*rf,  13). 
It  is  in  Mardon's  canon,  u«  MuratorioM  Fragmtnt,  the  Old  LaUn  ami 
the  Syriac  Tcrsioos.    It  was  jicver  questioned  in  the  early  Chnrch. 

The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  epistle  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  first,  in  the  suitability  to  the  circumstances,  the 
aSsctionate,  earnest  character  of  the  writer,  etc  Over  and 
above  objections  that  it  shares  with  i  Thessalonians,  the 
following  have  been  urged  against  the  genuinen^  of  a  Thea- 
■alonians' >*•;.,.■■■•  ■ 

(i)  Its  esdiatoldgy  appean  to  contnulict  i  Thesaalonians, 
when  we  read  that  the  Son  of  man  will  come  suddenly,  (i  Thes- 
aakmiaru  v.  a.)  Here  delay  and  intermediate  occurrences  ate 
predicted.  (2  Thessalonians  ii.  T-3.)  But  is  this  a  contradic- 
tion ?  Suddenness  is  not  immediateness.  The  thief  in  the 
night  startles  the  house  with  his  unexpected  presence ;  but  his 
ooming  may  still  not  be  soon.  If  we  knew  it  would  be,  we 
should  n|0t  be  startled.  And  would  a  literary  imitator  create 
this  difficulty?  Besides,  St  Paul  may  have  modified  his  ideas 
while  brooding  over  this  subject  between  the  two  epistles. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  antichrist  is  said  to  be  an-Fnuline, 
dependent  on  the  Apocalypae,  and  perhaps  here  even  savour- 
ing of  Montanism  (second  century).  That  St  Paul  does  not- 
diacuss  it  in  his  later  writings  is  quite  true  His  whole 
position  in  regard  to  the  second  advent  underwent  gradual 
transformation.    But  if  Matthew  xxiv.  is  history,  the  seed  of 

I  PrLBiDsaM,  UrthrttUnlktm,  pp.  77,  78. 
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this  doctrine  wu  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  More- 
over, St  Paul,  trained  in  Jewish  literature  would  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  Apocalyptic  ideu  of  his  own  people.  Jiilicher 
holds  that  his  writing  on  this  subject  is  based  on  his  eafUer 
Jewish  tnuning,  utilised  in  Christian  thought' 

(3)  The  concluding  authentication  (iii.  17)  is  objected  to  as 
unlike  St  Paul's  nuuir^er,  and  a  needless  precaution  if  the 
apostle  dictates  the  letter  himself.  It  is  not  probable  that 
fiUae  letters  had  been  sent  to  Thessalonica  thus  early.  But 
we  need  not  take  the  passage  to  imply  that  this  was  the  case. 
St  Paul  was  guarding  against  possible  contingencies.  Still,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  passage  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily 
accounted  for. 

(4)  There  are  variations  from  the  apostle's  style,*  On  the 
other  hand  the  writer  is  said  to  imitate  St  Paul.  Spitta 
assigns  the  epistle  to  Timothy.  But  if  that  is  a  correct 
surmise  is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  no  tradition  preserved 
the  title  of  so  well  known  a  Christian  leader?  Still,  as  one  of 
the  associated  senders  of  the  epistle  (i.  i),  Timothy  may  have 
had  some  hand  in  it,  possibly  as  the  amanuensis  allowing  him- 
self some  freedom  in  the  shaping  of  phrases. 

b.  Hmt  and  Cirtmmsianm  «f  CVi^k— Baur  followed 
Grotins  in  placing  this  epistle  earlier  than  our  i  Thessalonians. 
The  principal  grounds  for  this  view  (which  was  adopted  by 
Renan,  Bwald,  and  others)  is  found  in  the  references  of 
s  Thessalonians  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  while  he  was 
yet  with  his  converts.  In  any  case,  it  could  not  have  been 
writtoi  long  after  he  had  been  present  il  a  seems  to  refer  to 
the  earlier  epistle — though  the  expression  "  by  epistle  as  (At) 
from  us  "  rather  suggests  one  that  pretended  to  come  from  the 
apostle,  but  was  not  really  sent  by  him;  and  the  allusion 
further  on  to  "traditioiu  which  ye  were  taught,  whether  by 
word  or  by  ^itUt  tf  ours"  (il  15),  seems  to  point  clearly 
to  some  inrevious  epistle.    But  the  chief  reason  for  putting 

»  £uikitimg,  |K  43. 

*  For  ■  fiill  Ibt  of  these  nurUtioni,  and  •  dlKwion  of  then,  Me 
Jownr,  Hkimlmtmt,  ttc,  p^  73.     ' 
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this  second  is  that  it  dean  up  a  diflicultjr  whidi  the  eariier 
epistle  left  behind,  eiptaaSly  if  iL  t  refers  to  that  epistle. 
The  Thessalonians  were  so  full  of  the  hmmediate  coining  of 
Christ,  that  some  of  them  ceased  to  work  for  their  livelihood 
(iii.  la)  This  error  the  apostle  corrects,  and  he  shows  that 
the  advent  is  not  to  be  so  near.  The  epistle  cannot  have 
been  written  long  after  its  predecessor.  Its  references  to  the 
time  when  St  Paul  was  with  his  readers  do  not  allow  of 
that,  and  the  same  companions  (Silvanus  and  Timothy)  are 
associated  with  the  apostle,  (i.  i.)  iiL  a  seems  to  point  to  the 
events  described  in  Acts  xviii.  i  a  ff.  We  should  date  it  there- 
fore from  Corinth,  and  probably  in  A.D.  53,  possibly  in  54. 

c  CotUmts. 

I  I,  3,  Opening  salutation. 

j-is,  Thanksgiving  for  spiritual  growth,  and  congratulation* 
on  the  patient  endurance  of  persecution. 

iL  i-is,  Apocalyptic  passage.  A  warning  against  antidpat> 
ing  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ  The  man  of  sin  must 
first  be  revealed.  At  present  he  is  restrained.  But  in  time 
the  restraining  power  will  be  removed. 

13-17,  Renewed  thanksgiving  and  exh<»tation  to  steadfiut* 


iii.  i-s,  A  request  for  the  piayers  of  the  Thessalonians, 
followed  by  an  expression  of  assurance  that  they  will  be  kept 
and  directed  by  God. 

6-15,  withdrawal  from  disorderly  brethren  required.  The 
apostle  had  worked  for  his  own  living;  his  converts  must 
iJl  work  for  their  living,  and  none  of  them  burden  their 
brethrai. 

16,  17,  Conduding  salutation  in  the  apostle's  own  hand, 

following  a  benediction. 

Tit  MtH  ^  Sim,  U.  l-ia. — In  the  Duun  there  aie  two  diitinct  views  of 
thb  mvtteikMU  pHMse.  (l)  That  the  man  of  tin  is  the  Roman  Empetot, 
Caligula,  or  more  probably  Nero,  who  is  in  hiding  (lee  Tadlua,  //iii. ,  il.  8), 
NMiained  by  the  ruling  bmperor  Vcapaiian.  According  to  this  view,  the 
•liiitte  b  a  later  work,  and  not  genuine.  "  Setting  himieir  forth  ai  God  " 
Itmm  4)  Memt  to  point  to  the  idf^dcificatioD  oi  the  Roman  emperor, 
(s)  That  the  man  of  lin  b  a  penonificatioa  of  the  Jewish  power.  Thb 
fiu  in  with  the  situation  when  St  Fluil  waa  at  Corinth.   The  Jews  lesut  th« 
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flngmn  of  tlw  |Mpd.  Tiw  itwliitoi  powtr  k  Itat  of  the  Roan 
GovenuDcnt,  wbicfa  Md  bees  exeidted  Doth  at  TheMkloakai  when  the 
•pottle  wmi  there,  and  more  recentljr  at  Corinth  onder  Gallia  (Acts  svfiL 
ia-17.)  The  pbnwe,  " be  that  tittctb  in  the  temple  of  Ood"  (a  Thca- 
aalonian*  iL  a),  mils  the  Jews  better  than  a  pagan  empciar.  It  amt  be 
nndentood  that  the  phrue  "mystery  of  iniqnity"  (fl.  })  meau  not  a 
wyrterkwa,  turbulent  power,  but  one,  the  latent  e*il  of  which  ia  now 
known.  HUfeoMd,  placing  the  imwrmrU  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  undet- 
■taada  the  " myttery  of  iniquity"  to  refer  to  pKMticinn,  and  to  atciibet 
the  writing  of  the  epistle  to  the  second  century.  It  it  pore  conjectare. 
There  have  been  many  wild  guesses  at  the  personality  of  the  "man  of 
stn" — that  he  is  Simon  Magut,  Mahommed,  Cromwdl,  Napoieoo,  the 
Pope,  etc    These  need  not  detain  ttt.  .        . 

This  epistle  teaches  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  i.  i,  a,  and 
concerning  Christ  that  as  a  Divine  Being  He  is  associated 
with  God  in  conreiriiig  grace.  (I  i,  3,  la;  il  16,  17;  iii.  1-5, 
18.)  A  severe  tone  marks  the  references  to  the  second 
advent.  Christ  is  to  come  "rendering  vengeance"  (L  8); 
"  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  sUy  '  the  lawless  one '  with  the  breath 
of  Hia  mouth."  (ii  8.)  But  deliverance  and  salvation  are  for 
His  people,  who^  however,  must  be  fitted  for  the  kingdom|  of 
heaven.  The  epistle  contains  no  direct  reference  to  the  1 
of  Christ,  His  resurrection,  or  the  atonement ;  but  its  { 
purpose  did  not  lead  to  those  subjects.  It  exalts  faith,  I 
patience,  diligence. 


";3S|p^-  ■■^m^'^w^^v^ti^ 
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i  CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES:   SECOND  GROUP 


I.  The  Chufch  at  Corinih. 

a.  The    Quotion    of    a    Loat 

EpiMle. 
3.  I  Corinthiaiit. 


4.  a  Corinthiaiia. 

5.  Galatiani. 

6.  Romani. 

7.  Chancteristics  of  the  Gioap. 


An  intenral  of  nearly  five  yean  separates  the  second  from 
the  first  group  of  St  Paul's  eiMstles.  The  four  masterly 
ejHsUes  which  form  this  group  were  written  within  a  twelve- 
month, during  parts  of  the  years  a.d.  $j  and  58,  the  epoch 
of  the  apostle's  greatest  literary  productiveness.  The  inter- 
vening time,  while  it  had  been  occupied  with  assiduous 
missioaary  Ubours,  had  seen  the  rise  of  a  determined 
opposition  to  St  Paul's  claims  and  principles  on  the  part 
of  Judaising  Christians  who  were  sheltering  themselves 
under  the  great  name  of  St  James,  and  pushing  his  con- 
•CTvativ*  views  to  extremes.  The  effects  of  this  opposition 
on  the  apostle's  mind  are  very  marked.  They  compel  him 
to  justify  his  position,  and  thus  lead  him  to  formulate  his 
Ideas  distinctly,  so  that  indirectly  they  stimulate  the  develop- 
nent  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  Accordingly  the  qMstles 
written  under  these  drcumstancea  become  doctrinal  and 
aigumentative  woriu,  luminous  in  cqMsitioD  and  vigorous 
in  controversy.  But  throu|^unit  this  painful  contest  St 
Btul  is  eager  to  heal  the  breach,  not  by  conceding  his 
opponents'  position,  but  in^a  practical  way,  by  proving  to 
the  moderate  majority  of  the  ^tausakm  Church  from  which 
they  come  the  essential  brothemood  of  all  Christians.  In 
poisuit   of  this  aim   he  devota   much  attention   to   the 
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collection  of  contributions  from  hit  Greek  churches,  which 
■re  to  be  lent  as  tokens  of  brotherly  love  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor  members  of  the  mother  Church. 

I.  TlM  Ohareh  kt  Oorinth.    . 

The  Corinth  of  St  Paul's  time  was  not  the  famous  atj 
of  Greek  history,  which  Cicero  had  styled  "the  light  of 
Greece,"  though  it  was  situated  on  Uie  same  site,  the 
isthmus  between  the  Ionian  and  the  Mgean  seas.  The 
older  city  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman  General 
Mummius  (b.c.  146),  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  site  had 
lain  waste.  Then  a  new  city  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  imported  a  number  of  Roman  colonists  and  made  it  - 
a  Latin  colony,  called  at  first  "Colonia  Julia."  The 
population  consisted  of  descendants  of  these  colonists 
mixed  with  Greeks  who  joined  them.  We  may  notice 
several  Latin  names  among  the  Corinthian  Christiaaa. 
Corinth  was  made  the  ca{Htal  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Achaia  (which  comprised  Hellas  and  the  PeloponnesosX 
and  being  well  situated  for  commerce  it  grew  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  luxury.  It  was  variously  governed  at 
different  times.  When  St  Paul  visited  Corinth  it  was 
under  a  proconsul,  the  well-known  Gallio,  Seneca's  brother 
("Dulds  Gallio").  The  place  was  notorious  for  its  vicious 
corruptions.  Dion  Chrysostom  caUs  it  a  city,  "the  moat 
licentious  of  all  that  are  or  have  been."  {Oraf.,  voL  ii,  p.  1 19, 
edit  Reiske.)  Pean  F>nar  notes  that  it  was  customary  to 
introduce  the  Corinthians  on  the  stage  as  drunken  men. 
Hie  Acrocorinthus,  a  mountain  spur  neariy  sooo  feet  high, 
which  rises  just  above  the  city,  was  consecrated  to  the 
goddeu  Aphrodi^  who  was  worshipped  with  the  gross 
Syrian  rites  of  Astarti,  having  in  her  service  a  thooaaad 
women  devoted  to  an  impure  life.  The  moral  corrupdoos 
of  the  church  at  such  a  place,  which  appear  in  the  epistlei, 
will  be  the  less  astonishing  when  we  remember  these  facta. 
The  diurch  was  founded  by  St  Paul  during  his  flist 
risit  to  Europe  after  he  had  come  down  bom  Philij^ 
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Theankmica,  and  Benea  through  Athena  (a.0.  53),  letding 
in  Corinth  for  a  year  and  a  half.  At  first  he  preached 
in  the  synagogue,  and  even  converted  the  ruler  Crispus. 
Then  being  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles. 
(See  Acts  xviiL)  The  church  was  mixed ;  but  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  Gentiles,  (i  Corinthians  xii.  3.)  There  were  a  few 
wealthy  and  cultivabed  persons  in  it,  but  the  majority  were 
drawn  from  the  humbler  classes,  (i  Corinthians  i.  26.)  Stilt 
the  church  boasted  of  its  intellectuality.  In  their  jealousy 
the  Jews  prosecuted  St  Paul  before  Gallio,  who,  however, 
dismissed  the  case.  Nevertheless  the  apostle  then  felt  it  wise 
to  remove  from  Corinth,  leaving  ApoUos  in  charge  of  his  work. 

a.  Tht  Quation  of  »  Lett  Epiatia  to  ths  Oorinthiua. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  prior  to  our  i  Corinthians. 

St  Pau^had  written  a  short,  sharp  epistle  to  the  church 

at  Corinth,  rebuking  the  evils  of  which  information  had 

nudbed  him.    This  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  i  Corinthians 

v.  9 :  "  I  wrote  unto  you  in  my  epistle  to  have  no  company 

with  fornicators."    (i)   Instances  of  a  similar  phrase  used 

fw  the  very  epistle  in  which  it  occurs  have  been  cited; 

but  they  are  not  pertinent,  as  in  every  case  they  are  found 

at  the  end  of  the  document,  while  this  sentence  is  in  the 

first  half  of  the  qustle.    (3)  Then  the  very  phrase  is  used 

by  St  Paul  for  a  former  epistle  in  2  Corinthians  viL  8. 

Moreover  the  passage  referred  to  by  this  verse  cannot  be 

found  in  an  earlier  part  of  i  CorinUiians,  and  the  sentence 

could  not  point  to  a  later  part  of  the  same  epistle. 

Venct  3,  5,  6,  and  7  in  the  wunc  chapter  have  been  died  a*  pcffaan 
what  the  apoatle  wai  pt^nting  to.  But  coining  ai  they  do  immcdial^ 
btfcn  thb  rtnt,  ooula  they  be  described  as  here :  "  I  wrote  unto  yon  in 
aiycpiMfe?"' 

I  TIm  ooiiikHi  that  there  wai  a  loct  epbtle,  together  with  the  maiiifcit 
£[1  I  Corinthiaiu  to  an  epiitk  firom  Corinth,  gave  tiae  to  two 


iwgwiei,  onepnrporting  to  be  the  Corinthian  letter,  the  other  to  be 
St  nuil't.  They  were  found  in  the  Armenian  church,  and  inMrted  by 
WUatim  ia  hit  collection  of  Authentic  Rccordi  belonging  to  the  Old  ana 
New  TaMamenti.  A  translation,  partly  executed  by  Laid  Byrao,  ia  is 
Hook's  JJA  tf  Bfron.  It  ii  the  opinion  of  critics  that  ihtM  ' 
esMMt  be  dated  earlier  thaa.the  eleventh  century.  < 
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3-  1 

a.  GemuMHas. — The  four  epiitles  of  this  lecond  groit|i 
are  abnott  univenally  accepted  as  genuine.  Baur,  who 
admitted  no  othen,  acknowledged  these.  The  eidenial 
•yidenoe  for  i  Corinthians  is  exceptionaJly  good.  It  is  ex- 
pressly named  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  ejMstle  to  Corinth 
(r.  A.D.  95),  and  it  »fpe$n  to  be  aUuded  to  by  several  writeta 
eariy  in  the  second  cmtury. 

aemcnt  writei :  *'  Take  np  lh«  epistle  of  the  bicaed  Ftwl  the  •postls. 
Whatdidhefint  writetoyoainthebesinniMof  tbegoepcl?  Ofatnrtb 
he  Ktit  a  letter  to  yon  (Ar^rrtiXcr  iiur)  by  the  spirit  ooocerninc  hlassif 
■ad  alio  Cephas  and  ApoUos,  because  you  had  eren  then  famed  paidcs* 
(OeBent,  I  Cor.  mlvii  ■).  Also  compare  Clenieiit's  epistle  to  the  Ceria- 
Ihians  ( -C.)  with  St.  Pkul's  ( -  P.)  farther :— C  u.  4  with  P.  xv.  ]• ;  C 
xziv.  I  with  P.  XT.  ao-ai ;  C.  nar.  5  with  P.  xr.  a6 1  C  md*.  8  with 
P.  iL  9 :  C.  xzxni.  4  with  P.  xiL  13  K. ;  C.  xlviii.  6  with  P.  s.  94 1  C 
sUx.  I  a.  with  P.  siiL  Probable  allusioas  to  our  epistle  appear  in  JSurmti.  ^ 
Sim.  V.  7.  a  {1^.  1  Cor.  iil  17) ;  r^lrtmif,  r.\{c/.i  Cor.  vi.  9,  10),  taA 
■'     ~        •     1;  n«jMsnrrm2M«<^A^n»iL3(^.  I  Cor.  iL  9). 


sL  a  (</C  I  Cor.  *L  a)  j 

jMtin  Ifaitm ,  TVy^. 

IicBRu  is  the  first  to  name  tht  epfatle  {Aip.  Uatr.,  iiL  ii.  9).    It  is  in 

the  Svriac  and  Latin  versions  t  Mardon's  and  the  Mniatorian  CanoM^  sad 

dted  by  Atkuu^mntf  Tittfiiliu,  aim*$it  A.,  TtrtmUlmt,  ttt. 

fitting  well  into  the  history,  revealing  the  heart  and  soul  of 
^  apostle,  intensely  real  throughout,  the  einstle  q>eaks  foe  itt 
own  genuineness. 

Nererthdcss,  attempts  to  discredit  it  have  recently  been  nuuk  in  two 
qaartess.  (1)  1^  Loman,  who,  however,  holds  the  piapels  to  be  mythical, 
■ad  denies  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  Christ    (a)  By  Stcdc.  on  1 


derived  fimn  mote  than  one  gotpeL    liMse  ohjectlons  m  act  call 

b.  JVaa  t/  Origim  tmi  2Mb— The  subacriptioa  "fioat 
Pbiliiqii"  is  ancient  since  it  is  in  the  Syriac;  but  it  is  not 
ooncct  ProbaMy  it  was  suggested  by  xri  5 — read  as  "  I  am 
passing  through,"  taken  literally  instead  of  the  <Avious  mean- 
ing, '*  I  am  about  to  pass  through."  Undoubtedly  the  epiatk 
was  written  from  Ephesiu  (see  xvL  8  and  19),  and  towards  tfae 
end  of  the  apostle's  stay  in  that  dty, «.«.,  a.d.  57  (xvL  j,  8). 


I   CORINTHIANS    c    i.        J(t 

(I)  AjmNm  had  eoiBe  from  Cotiittli,  tiid  joinad  St.  Pud  t  Eplwwi 
(L  It)  H.  4.  n;  h.  6|  (/:  Acu  lis.  i.)  (i)  After  Imtb^  Ephww 
tk*  aiiaille  pwpoMd  to  tisrel  hf  Mawdoafa  to  Adwk  (zvi  5-7).  This 
fontc  be  took  (Act*  n.  1,  *).  (^)  Aquik  uid  Priedlla  ure  at  Enhciai 
(jnL  19).  Thejr  bad  accompanied  bt.  Paul  un  bit  soii^  tbere  from  Corinth 
(Actt  sviii.  18,  19).  (4)  Tm  collection  of  money  tor  the  poor  at  lenualcm 
11  BOW  going  oo  ia  Adiaia  (zvL  i-j).  It  waa  edmpieted  dariag  St.  Paal'a 
■eat  May  at  Corteth  (Actt  n.  3 ;  Ronaoa  xr.  a6).  (<)  St  Paal  bopei  to 
go  by  Coriath  to  Jetumlem  (1  Corinthiani  ztL  4).  Tbu  hope  he  cberabed 


•t  the  cod  of  bk  time  in  Epheiut  (Act*  zii.  11).    Thii  bring*  a*  to  the 

Fmther,  it  wu  before  Pentecoit  (xvi.  8),  and  periiapt  near 
BMter  (v.  6-«). 

c.  Tie  Rauofu  for  Writing  tkt  EpitUe.—Thit  immediate 
oocaaion  for  sending  this,  letter  to  Corinth  was  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  t^urch  there  (m  i),  brought  bjr  deputiea 
(zvL  17X  and  containing  questitms  about  celibacy  (vii.  1), 
die  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  (viii.  i);  concerning 
the  use  of  spiritual  gifU  (xiL  \\  and  the  collection  for 
Jenualem  (zvl  i),  eadi  of  whidi  subjects  is  introduced  by 
die  iBine  formuk,  "  Now  concerning  "  (n«p2  U).  But  news 
had  come  to  the  apostle  from  some  membere  of  the  household 
of  Chloe  (L  1 1),  and  perhaps  other  visitors  from  Corinth,  that 
there  were  grave  irregularities  in  die  church — party  divisions 
(ii  ii);  a  case  of  gross  immorality  unchecked  (v.  i);  a  Christian 
§ofaig  to  law  with  his  brother  Christian  in  the  pagan  courts 
(vL  i) ;  indecorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  women  in  the 
churdi  (xl  5) ;  selfish  feasting,  and  even  drunkenness  at  the 
Agafi  and  the  Lord's  supper  (xi  so,  at);  denial  of  the  restirrec- 
tioo  (xv.  la).  St  Paul  writes  to  correct  these  errors  as  well  as  to 
answer  the  quettioru  he  has  received.  He  had  sent  Timothy 
to  Corinth  (It.  17).  But  llmothy  could  not  have  airived  yet, 
as  he  was  to  travel  round  through  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  st). 
The  q>istle  would  prepare  for  Timothy,  and  the  action  be  wu 
to  ondettak*  personally  on  behalf  of  St  Paul  (xvL  10). 

d.  CnU$iUs. — This  q>istle  is  mnarkaUy  orderiy  in  itt 
anangement,  proceeding  from  topic  to  topic  seriatim. 

'See OoMYBaAaa and  Howson,  l^ tmd  ttfittht tfSt.  J^l,  dtaptcr 
>v.  I  and  Appendix  iL  t  abo  new  AMr  Olr^  rjt.  "Chroiiolagjr.'* 
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IntnxltictM>n,.L  1-9.       . 

Sahitadon  (verses  1-3) ;  Uunksi^Ting  (verses  4-9). 

(i)  Ftttdtt  y  Iki  Ckurtk,  L  lo-vi. 

a.  Faction  (i.  lo-iv.  ai).  JVuty  spirit,  following  variooa 
leaders.  This  is  rebuked  on  the  ground  that  all  the  leaders 
work  for  a  common  end,  and  also  that  the  real  power  is  not 
man's  at  all,  but  God's. 

p.  A  case  of  neglected  immorality.  A  man  had  taken  his 
stepmother,  perhaps  married  her.  The  church  is  to  deliver 
such  a  person  to  Satan  for  chastisement  St.  Paul  reminds 
the  Corinthians  that  he  had  warned  them  in  a  previous  letter 
not  to  associate  with  immoral  persons  (v.). 

7.  Going  to  law  with  a  brother  in  the  pagan  courts  is  re- 
buked. The  church  is  advised  to  constitute  its  own  court  for 
disputes  among  the  brethren  (vi.  i-ii).  A  warning  against 
proBigacy  follows  (verses  is-so). 

(a)  Reffy  to  the  Letter  of  the  CoHnthiaHs,  viL-«.  t. 

a.  Marriage  and  celibacy.  It  would  be  good  to  avoid 
marriage.  Still,  those  already  married  are  not  to  separate. 
The  apdttle  has  no  commandment  for  the  unmarried,  though 
under  present  circumstances  he  would  {Mrefer  to  see  others  un- 
encumbered as  he  is  (vii.). 

jS.  Food  offered  to  idols.  Christain  liberty  vindicated; 
stiU  the  danger  of  idolatry  through  participation  in  idol  feasts 
must  be  avoided  (viiL).  St  Paul's  own  example  of  not  claim- 
ing one's  rights  (is.).    The  hig^  expediency  (x-xi.  i). 

(3)  ROum  to  FIcmIU  of  the  Church,  n.  a-34. 

a.  Women  to  behave  more  decorously  in  the  Churdi 
(xL  a-16). 

P  Disorderiy  conduct  at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Agitfi 
rebuked.  An  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(xl  17-34). 

(4)  Reffy  to  a  QMtstion  toneermitg  Spiritual  Gifts.  (xii-:thr.) 
a.  Untoy  and  diversity,  one  body  and  many  members  (xiL)i 
/9.  Love  the  greatest  grace  (xiii.). 

7.  Prophesying  and  tongues  (xiv.).  '■    ^  . 

-  (5)  VindiMiion  of  the  RttmrrtetioH,  (xv.).    ..  . 


.■^...     ^>     .    _;  ■  .,    ■;■,.,..■;,      -  .7''1---^/-     * '■  .'■  v' , . -^ , /;.^  '"■; 
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a.  The  truth  prored  from  the  resurrection  of  Chriit, 
■fidence  for  which  ii  cited  (m.  1-34). 

p.  Objections  answered  by  repudiating  the  gross  Jewish 
doctrine,  and  teaching  a  spiritual  resurrection  (xv.  35-58). 

(6)  Practical  Dirtctiom  and  Personal  Dttails,  xvL 

Directions  conceriiing  the  collection.  Timothy's  mission. 
Exhortation  and  salutation. 

73*  AmMImw.— Thi  km  iwinck— Pkal,  ApoUot,  Cephu,  CbAk  wgwt 
low  parties.  Buu  sllowcd  only  two— the  Pknline,  «nth  which  aie  nnited 
thow  who  claiai  ApoUo* ;  the  Pctrine,  with  which  are  anodatcd  thoee 
deiming  to  be  of  Chri^  B«t  this  wu  ubitiaiy  to  iqaare  with  hii  theoty. 
PSeidner  allowt  three,  denying  the  existence  of  ■  Christ  pwtv,  m  tlus 
mast  have  indbed  to  one  of  the  other  three.  Thoee  chiming  tJiie  Christ 
nunc  mi^t  be  neatnl,  standing  aloof  from  all  partita ;  and  yet  in  doing 
•o  they  would  tend  to  become  a  party  amwares.  Motaover,  s  Ceiinthians 
s.  7  impliea  that  the  people  taUsg  the  Christ  name  showed  nairawnem  hi 
niwng  it  to  St.  FhaL  If  ther  were  a  party  (i)  they  might  be  those  who 
had  kwrnn  onr  Laid  oa  caftk  Bat  n  b  not  likely  soch  would  be  at 
Carinth.    Besides  the  personal  name  Jesus  would  be  more  saitiUile  for  a 


rafcienca  to  the  life  01  Christ  on  earth,  (a)  They  might  be  men  who 
claimed  a  direct  mystical  rehuion  with  the  Christ  in  a  semi^gnostic  sense. 
(1)  The  view  that  they  simply  repudiated  human  leaders,  ana  so  took  only 


tM  name  of  Christ,  is  BMie  simplie,  and  It  fits  the  case.  Innocent  in  thie 
hMfaaiafN  audi  a  podtkm  wo«M  easily  lead  on  to  the  arrogance  seen  in 
>  Cofinthisns.  Then  the  ApoUoa  party  might  represent  the  "  wise,"  who 
are  rebuked  to  the  earlier  part  01  the  epbtle,  and  the  I^rter  party  the 
Jadaiseis.  Sat  the  latter  Uea  is  not  profaabl&  It  is  more  likely  that  sud>  v 
a  party  would  daim  Jamca.  Therdore  it  would  seem  that  the  diviskia* 
are  not  formed  on  doctrinal  lines,  but  represent  personal  predilections— 
aoaae  duunpioning  Fkul,  some  Us  successor  ApoUos,  some  turning  to 
Peter  as  the  true  head  of  the  apostoUte,  others  repudiating  all  human 
namea,  and  daiming  only  to  be  followen  of  Christ.  Sl  FanPs  treatment 
of  the  qnestioa  fiiTours  this  view.  He  does  not  discuss  doctrinal  differences, 
bat  he  shows  the  tme  harasony  of  the  work  of  the  various  leaders. 

4.  SOariBtUuia 

a.  GmwVwMer/.  — This  scarcely  needs  discussion.  The 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  four  epistles  of  the 
group  indicates  overwhelming  reasons  for  receiving  them. 
•  Corinthians  was  early  cited,  though  not  so  eariy  u  "^ 
t  Corinthians.  It  is  fint  mentioned  in  surviving  Church 
Utenture  by  Irenseus.  The  diaracter  of  the  writing,  the 
vivid  sdFpoitraiture  of  the  apostle,  and  the  eager,  vital  giasp 
of  fiuts  of  the  time  stanqp  it  as  ori^luL 
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■  ChImMmi  k  dMd  in  Inmcm,  jUt.  Hmtr.,  iO.  r*  1 1  h.  al  ji 
i>the—gnrM,  A  X*f.,  iSi  OcoMnt  A^  Slnm,,iln.  i6;  TcfUdHw, 
A  aAt.  13,  and  in  all  thete  IntHnofi,  aoqit  that  at  Athcaafani^ 
k  ii  imUoated  bjr  name. 

b.  Tkw  i^ir/SJcf.— The  view  of  Hilgenfeld  and  HoUmuuin 
that  our  a  Corinthiaiu  consists  of  two  epistles,  or  ntber 
one  epistle  and  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  another,  has 
been  growing  in  favour.  The  division  is  put  at  the  end 
flf  chapter  ix.,  and  the  chi^Ners  that  follow  are  regarded  as 
constituting  an  epistle,  or  part  of  an  epistle,  written  earlier 
than  the  preceding  chapters  —  a  composition  which  conea 
chronologicaUy  between  i  Corinthians  and  a  Corinthians  L-ix. 
At  this  point  the  tone  of  the  tqxMtle  suddenly  changes.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  he  is  grateful  and  h<q)eful  with  regaid 
to  the  whole  church  at  Corinth;  here  he  writes  in  tonrow 
concerning  the  state  of  the  whole  Church,  and  rebukes  it 
sternly.  It  has  been  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  this 
sudden  change  that  while  he  was  writing  a  Corinthians  he 
Deceived  bad  news  from  Corinth.  But  this  would  mean  that 
lltus,  who  had  Iwought  the  dieering  report  referred  to  eariier 
(viL  6),  had  been  coropletdy  deceived.  Besides,  would  the 
•postle  then  have  let  the  dwerful  part  of  his  letter  go  un* 
altered,  and  have  duuiged  his  tone  tp  completely  for  die 
later  part  without  gitnng  a  hint  of  his  reason  for<  this 
sudden  alteration?  Then,  it  has  been  said,  the  nine  cbaptos 
are  to  the  faithful  section  of  the  church,  and  the  remaiiMler 
b)  a  troublesome  faction.  That  cannot  be^  because  in  both 
oases  the  wMe  church  is  addressed — in  the  one  with  general 
oongratuUtioos,  in  the  other  with  general  opg^rlij^ 

Hate  ia  paitinte  tha  faUowing  pofatt  1-^ »;,'.,,  :^ 

(i)  a  CniinriiiiM  ^  4  idcn  to  a  pNvimis  lettar  wiiliu  ia  wmtk 
aUetkiB  and  aagniib.  Thit  would  teaneljr  apply  to  t  Coriatilkaa. 
•at  k  woM  waU  (tenelarfM  the  latMr  part  of  a  CetladrfaaB. 

(a),  a  ICaifatliiHM  vtt.  8,  9  alao  nkn  t«  the  aavnky  of  a  pnHoaa 
Jaitat  ia  a  way  that  wvold  apply  U>  a  CarintUaaa  a.-iffi.  batter  thaa 
to  t  rw|i|ihkni 

U)  1*  <■  CoriadikMa  I&  I  m  mrf,  "Ac*  ««  kafiaaiai  t^mtt  » 
naMMBd  oandfw?"  Wmb  'had  SL  RmI  coaMNaded  afaMiif  to 
Corinth?  Madi  wton  in  a  CoriatUaM  tiaui  b  i  Coriatlihaa  («^.,  Xi 
y-it)  iL  16-331  >&  Si  "i  '})• 
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U)  In  a  Corinthkat  we  find  the  apMUe  ihriakins  from  the  idw  of 
fWUBH  Corinth,  (a  Corinthkni  L  13;  U.  I,  4.)  No  nch  fedinc  wu 
•ihifattied  ia  t  Cotinthtaos,  in  ipitc  of  the  coinplainta  he  tblen  had  to 
■nk*  («X'i  I  CofinthiuM  xtL  8,  9).  Bat  if  he  had  written  a  Cotinthiaia 
i.-siiL  in  the  intenral  with  lefefcitce  to  new  troablet  in  tlie  Corinthian 
tiiardi,  the  litaation  would  be  aheied,  and  the  change  of  feeling  accoanted 
far.    This  ii  borne  oat  by  a  Corinthians  sii.  ao,  ai  and  xiiL  i,  a. 

For  thete  reatooi  it  leemi  that  we  ihould  accept  the  view  that 
s  Corinthiana  x.-iiii.  is  the  earlier  epistle  referred  to  in  a  Cminthiau 
Ml  4 1  iiL  1 1  vii.  8,  9,  an  epistle  rcbaking  the  Corinthians  for  soma 
giinoas  evils  of  which  St.  Paul  has  heard.* 

c.  CimmstaMtes  and  Rt€Uons  for  Writing. — (i)  a  Cor* 
intfauuu  x.-xiii.  After  despatching  i  Corinthians  St  Paul 
■eemt  to  have  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Corinth.  We  have  no 
mention  of  it  in  Acts.  But  we  learn  from  a  Corinthian* 
lii  r4  dut  he  must  have  been  twice  to  Corinth  before 
writing  this,  as  he  is  now  prepared  for  a  third  visit*  H9 
seems  to  mention  the  second  visit  as  an  accomplished  Csct 
if.we  may  read  with  R.V.,  "  When  I  was  present  the  second 
time  "  (xiii.  a).  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  badly  received 
on  this  visit  The  reference  to  his  weak  bodily  presence  and 
unimpressive  oratory  (x.  10)  cannot  apply  to  the  time  when 
he  bad  been  living  and  ministering  in  Corinth ;  it  must  allude 
to  a  time  when  he  had  been  coldly  received.  Further,  the 
offence  referred  to  in  a  Corinthians  ii.  5  is  scarcely  the  same 
u '  that  of  I  Corinthians  v.,  because  this  implies  a  personal 
imult  to  the  apostle,  while  the  earlier  one  was  a  case  of 
immorality,  having  no  relation  to  himself.  It  would  seem 
Uiat  someone  had  grossly  insulted  him,  and  repudiated  his 
authority.    The  party  arrogating  the  name  of  Christ  now 

>  See  J.  H.  KiMNiDY  in  SxfttiUr,  October,  1897.  DtUHBi,  ia 
Stmlitm  tuU  Kritikm,  1897,  accepts  the  idea  of  two  epistles  in  our  . 
a  Corinthians,  bat  pots  diaptcrs  x.-iii.  later  than  chapters  L-iz.  This 
view  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  Titus  was  deceived  as  to  the  stat« 
of  Corinth,  and  it  woald  not  allow  for  the  aptness  of  the  allnsioM 
above  refened  to. 

*  The  explaaation  that  as  the  apostle  only  writes  of  being  "prepared" 
» tUid  tiaae,  he  may  mean  that  he  had  made  preparations  for  his  second 


'.  may  mean  that  he  had  made  preparations  1 
visit  at  soese  previoos  time,  and  then  had  paatpooed  it,  so  that  adding 
these  preparations  to  those  he  is  now  makmg,  and  the  preparations  foe 
bis  first  visit,  we  gel  three.  But  this  is  most  improbabie.  If  the  apoatla 
■Naot  that,  he  wooid  say  "the ssoond  time,"  for  it  would  be  the  seeond 
pwparaiiiw  then  in  ■ia4»^  , 
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leems  to  be  most  active  in  opposing  the  apostle  (x.  j). 
The  visit  when  thia  was  made  apparent  had  been  very 
painful  to  St  Paul.  That  visit  seems  to  be  in  mind  when 
he  writes  that  he  has  determined  not  to  come  again  in  sorrow 
(ii.  i).  The  first  visit  was  not  in  sorrow.  Since  this  visit 
was  so  unfortunate,  and  the  church  is  still  in  an  un> 
happy  condition,  the  apostle,  writes  the  epistle  containing 
I  Corinthians  x.-xiil  to  rebuke  and  expostulate.  He  also 
stada  Titus  to  Corinth. 

(a)  a  Corinthians  i.-ix.  This  was  written  after  Titus  had 
returned,  bringing  most  cheering  n^s.  The  Corinthians 
had  taken  the  letter  in  good  part,  and  the  rude  (qqmnent 
had  been  severely  handled  by  the  church,  and  was  now 
plunged  in  penitence  (ii.  7).  St.  Paul  is  full  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. His  heart  melts  for  the  offender  whom  he  asks  the 
church  to  forgive. 

d.  Plaa  and  Time  of  Writing. — 3  Corinthians  x.-xiil 
gives  no  indication  of  its  locality,  but  if  it  precedes 
a  Corinthians  i.-ix.,  it  must  have  been  written  during 
St  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus.  3  Corinthians  i.-ix.  is 
written  from  Macedonia  after  the  apostle  had  left  amid 
scenes  of  violence  and  danger  in  the  riot  at  the  theatre 
(Acts  xix.  33-41 ;  XX.  i),  to  which  apparently  he  refers  in 
9  Corinthians  i.  8-10.  Those  scenes  are  still  fresh  in  mind, 
and  therefore  the  intermediate  epistle  which  makes  no  allusioa 
to  them  must  have  preceded  them  (and  the  departure  from 
Ephesus).  The  apostle  had  gone  to  Troas  first,  but  not  yet 
seeing  Titus  he  had  passed  on  to  Macedonia,  where  Titiu  had 
met  him  (iL  13,  13).    This  would  be  the  end  of  the  year  57. 

e.  Omknts. — Taking  the  document  as  it  stands  in  our 
N.T.,  we  have  two  main  divisions,  cwresponding  to  the  idea 
of  two  epistles  just  discussed. 

(i)  L-ix.,  A  very  affectumate  Idttr  of  thanhghing,  tm^ 
fpxJmUtHoH,  and  exhortation. 

L  I,  a,  Saltttatioa 

3-14,  Thanksgiving  for  God's  mercy  in  afiliction,  with  pnyer 
that  a  like  comfort  may  come  to  others  in  their  aiBictioa 
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15-ii.  a.  The  promised  visit  postponed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Corinthians. 

3-1 1,  The  previous  letter,  the  sorrow  it  caused,  the  penitence 
of  the  offendMb  the  forgiveness  of  him. 

t  a-i  7,  GooB  news  from  Titus.    Thanks  to  God.    Triumph 
in  Christ 

-  iii.  1-5,  The  fruits  of  the  apostle's  ministry  are  his  com- 
mendation ;  yet  they  are  God's  work. 

6-18,  The  superior  glory  of  this  ministry  of  the  gospel 
of  life  above  that  of  the  old  Nfosaic  dispensation. 

AV;  The  joys  and  privileges  of  this  ministry,  in  spite  of 
trouble  and  peril ;  present  light  afBiction  working  for  eternal 
gloiy  through  the  vision  of  the  Unseen. 

V.  i-io,  Hopes  beyond  death  inspiring  present  courage- 

1 1-19,  The  constraining  love  of  Christ  and  the  new  creation 
in  Him. 

30-vi.  13,  The  persuasive  ministry  in  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

14-viL  I,  Warning  against  being  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers. 

yiL  3-16,  Reflections  on  the  previous  letter,  the  errand 
of  Titus,  and  the  godly  sorrow  that  followed 

viii.  1-15,  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  poor  at 
Jerusalen;.    The  Macedonians  most  generous  in  this. 

16-34,  In  praise  of  Titus. 

ix..  Exhortations  to  generosity  in  the  collection,  with 
minders  of  God's  bounty. 

(a)  x.-ziil,  A  most  strrowfid  and  vthemtnt  txpostuUuion. 

z.,  A  warning  to  those  who  despise  the  apostle's  authority. 

xL  1-7,  This  authority  reaffirmed. 

8-33,  A  recital  of  the  apostle's  rights  and  arduous  ex- 
periences Jn  his  work. 

xii.  i-io,  A  heavenly  vision  and  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

1 1-13,  The  signs  of  an  apostle. 

14-31,  How  Paul  and  Titus  had  treated  the  Corinthians. 

xiiL,  Further  warnings  and  exhortations ;  greetings ;  and  • 
final  benediction. 


X 
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'  %.  Tke  Ga/a/toH  CAunies.— The  word  "  Galatia"  is  used  in 
two  applications  :—(i)  ethnographically,  for  the  district  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  inhabited  by  immigrant 
Celts  (Galatian » Gaul)  from  the  west,  and  (a)  politically  for 
the  Roman  province,  which  included  with  this  district  a  much 
larger  area — the  greater  part  of  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  and 
a  porti(m  of  Phrygia.  In  this  province  of  Galatia  were  situated 
the  towns  visited  by  St  Paul  during  his  first  journey  through 
Asia  Minor— Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystia.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  churches  addressed  in 
Galatians  are  those  which  the  apostle  had  planted  in  those 
towns. 

Biihop  lightibot  aigned  for  Korth  Gal«tia.>  But  since  the  pubii- 
catkm  ot  his  commentary,  the  argument  for  the  south  Galatian  tneoty 
— that  which,  taldag  the  name  to  apply  to  the  whole  prorince,  allows  of 
the  dmrchct  which  we  know  St  Paul  to  have  {Wanted  m  the  sooth  of  it  to 
be  thuae  addrcased  in  the  epistle~hai^  been  powerfully  strengthened  by 
riufc»oi  Ramsay's  researches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  arguments  based  on 
tbcnk* 

1%e  following  considerations  make  for  this  position  :— (l)  St  Paul 
invaiiably  writes  of  the  regions  he  visits  under  the  names  of  the  Roman 
nrovinoes  in  which  they  are  situated — Asia,  Macedonia,  Achaia.  In  this 
he  diliers  from  St  Luke,  who  uses  the  popular  local  names.  Thus  we 
umj  aooovnt  far  the  kct  that  in  Acta  the  churches  of  the  first  miasionaiT 
joorney  are  not  said  to  be  Galatian,  but  descHbed  as  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii. 
14)  and  Pamphilia  (liv.  14).  (3)  It  would  be  singular  that  Acta  shouM 
|dve  no  details  of  the  founding  of  churches  so  intimately  connected  with 
St  Paul  as  Galatians  shows  the  churches  there  addressed  to  be ;  and  still 
man  remarkable  that  in  none  of  his  epistles  the  apostle  afiould  refer  to 
Grebes  which  Acts  connects  so  closely  with  him  as  those  at  Antioch, 
looninm,  Deibe,  and  Ly*tia<  If  these  are  the  GaUtian  churches,  both 
dMBfultiet  disapipear.  We  have  a  foil  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
Galatian  diorcbes  in  Acts,  and  St.  Paul  frequently  refers  to  the  churdiea 
of  his  fiist  missionary  ioamey  through  Asia  Minor.  (3)  It  is  highly  im- 
probable  that  St.  Paul  would  have  taken  the  long  journey  over  a  wild, 
almost  impassable  mountain  region  to  the  Celtic  Gahuians.  Professor 
Ramsay's  travels  on  the  spot  have  brought  out  this  difficulty.  St  Paul 
Moally  tiaveUcd  on  Roman  roads,  on  the  fptat  highways  between  the 
owtres  of  popuktioo.     (4)  In  i  Peter  L  i  Galatia  appotrs  lit  a  list  of 

'  Ctmmtntary  «m  Galatiatu,  pp.  I-35.  ft 

■  Ramsat,  TIU  Ckmxk  ht  Ik*  Xemtn  Emtk*,  dmpters  v.,  vL  t  5it, 
FmU,  »k.,  chapten  v.,  vL,  viii  This  view,  triilch  has  been  whitaliiail  bv 
Reaan,  Weissildicr,  Hansrath,  Sdienkel,  PAeiderer,  etc,  is  accepted  aid 
wdl  defended  in  the  most  recent  N.T.  Introdttction,  Zahn's  MiMUmg, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  133-1*9  [1897J. 
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Roman  prarinoes,  wad  thetefore  mntt  be  nndentood  as  a  prorioce.  Among 
minor  considenUions  note  that  Barnabas  ii  rerened  to  more  than  once  in 
Galaliani  (it  i ;  a  n).  Now  Barnabas  was  with  St.  Paal  in  the  minion 
to  the  sonthcn  chnrcfaes  (Acu  xiii.  a,  43,  46,  50 ;  sir.  ij,  14,  ao),  and 
was  therefore  well  Icnown  among  tltem.  But  be  was  not  with  the  apostle 
daring  the  second  ioamcy,  when,  according  to  the  North  Galatian  theonr, 
the  CSlatkn  dinrdies  would  have  been  foonded  (Acts  av.  36-40 ;  xti.  6). 
Then  ProrcMor  Ramsajr,  supposing  that  the  "than)  [stake}  in  the  Besh" 
(3  Corinthians  xii.  7)  represents  an  illness— probably  malarial  fever— con- 
tracted at  Pern,  in  the  weakness  consequent  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the 
towns  bejrond  the  Taurus  Mountains,  suggests  that  it  it:  referred  to  in 
fialatians  iv,  13,  14.  It  hu  been  object^  that  secular  writers  do  not 
refer  to  these  towns  as  Galatian.  But  then  St.  Paul's  known  constant 
habit  of  wriiing  of  Roman  provinces  must  be  set  off  aninst  that.  Nor 
was  it  only  an  idiosjmcrasjr.  He  delighted  to  think  of  the  large  possibilities 
of  the  gospel  idanted  in  local  centres,  and  in  this  case  no  one  local  name 
would  cover  all  the  churches  addressed.  Moreover,  there  were  Fhrygiaas  .^ 
among  them,  and  it  was  not  considered  complimentary  to  adJxM  aiqrbodjf 
as  a  Hirygiao,  that  name  being  popularly  used  for  a  low  character. 

b.  Gtmu'tuHtss  of  th»  EpisUe.  —  Being  one  of  the  four 
almost  unquestioned*  writings  of  St  Paul,  this  does  not 
require  much  time  for  the  examination  of  its  credentials. 
Possibly  alluded  to  by  several  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
q)parently  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  it  is  expressly  named  by  Iremeua,  • 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Terttillian,  etc  But  more  convincing 
than  any  external  testimony  is  the  witness,  of  the  epistle  to  its 
own  genuineness.  Its  vehemence,  its  abruptness,  its  very  slips 
of  grammar  show  how  it  comes  hot  from  the  heart  of  the 
apostle.  It  exactly  suits  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and 
could  not  fit  in  with  Gnostic,  Ebionite,  or  Catholic  reaction 
ideas  of  a  later  period.  The  very  difikulty  of  reconciling  some 
of  its  narrative  with  Acts  speaks  for  its  honesty.  A  Pauline 
imitator  knowing  Acts  would  not  have  manufactured  this 
hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  his  work. 


For  eatemalevidkMV-  Clement  R.,  i  Epis.,  zlis.  6  with  Gal.  L  4  ; 
Barnabas  xiz.  8  wWIMM.  6;  Polycarp,  Pkit.,  iii.  3  with  Gal.  iv.  36) 
V.  I  with  Gal.  vi.  7^>K*  J  with  Gal.  iv.  18 ;  iz.  3  with  Gal.  U.  3 ;  JusUn 


Martyr,  Tnrpk.,  9s  with  Gal.  iii.  10 ;  Sfis.  U  Di^mttu,  v.  c  with  Gal. 
iv.  10 ;  Athenagoras,  Ligatit,  xvi.  with  GaL  iv.  9,  as  possitde  allnskms. 
Irenseus  cites  and  names  the  epistle  in  Adv.  Ha*r.,  iii.  7.  2 ;  iii,  16.  3 ; 
V.  31.  I ;  also  Clement  A.,  Strtm.,  iiL  16;  Tertnllian,  Ath>.  Man.,  v,  s.  1 1 
Ik  Frmicrip.,  vi. 

'  KifwH  in  the  Dntdi  scIiotIi  sw  paga  364. 
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c.  Octtttum. — The  occasion  for  the  writing  of  this  epistle 
is  very  evident  in  its  contents.  St  Paul  is  amazed  and 
distressed  with  the  alarming  news  that  his  Galatian  converts 
have  been  tampered  with,  and  perverted  from  the  gospel  he 
has  taught  them,  by  some  Jewish  Christians  who  have  come  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  circumcision,  and  submit  to  the  law 
for  the  perfecting  of  their  Christianity.  These  intruders  have 
been  so  successful  that  the  apostle  thinks  the  Galatians  must 
be  bewitched.  One  consequence  of  this  perversion  is  that 
the  authority  of  St  Paul  and  his  influence  have  been  under- 
mined. The  apostle  writes  in  a  tone  of  angry,  though  pain- 
ful expostulation.  The  Galatians  have  seen  Christ  crucified 
clearly  set  before  them ;  who  then  has  bewitched  them  ? 
They  had  been  most  affectionate  to  the  apostle  himself,  ready 
to  pluck  out  their  eyes  for  him;  how  then  are  they  now 
turned  against  him?  Thus  St.  Paul  has  a  twofold  aim  in 
writing :— (i)  Tkt  vindication  of  hit  own  apoitiahip.  This  he 
does  by  appealing  to  his  inwaid  call  direct  from  Christ  (L  i, 
I  a,  15,  16),  and  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
Christian  career,  which  show  that  he  could  not  have  received 
his  gospel  from  the  other  apostles.  But  the  establishment  of 
his  claim  is  only  to  lead  to  a  larger  question.    (3)  The  dear 

■  SemoHstration  of  his  gospel.  St  Paul  will  have  his  readers  see 
the  fatal  mistake  of  going  back  to  the  law,  since  faith  is  the 
sole  means  of  justification  before  God.  This  position  he 
argues  to  prove. 

d.  Date  and  Place  of  Writing.— "Doksr  points  must  be ' 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  decision  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  Galatian  churches.  With  the  North  Galatian  theory 
we  cannot  date  the  epistle  earlier  than  some  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  St  Paul's  sUy  at  Corinth.  In  Galatian^  iv.  13 
he  writes  of  when  he  preached  to  the  Galatians  "the  fint 
time."  This  implies  that  there  had  been  a  second  visit  Qp 
the  North  Galatian  theory  these  two  visits  would  seem  to  be 
those  of  Acts  xvi.  6  and  xviii.  aj.  This  brings  us  to  A.D.  S4 
as  the  earliest  possible  date.  But  on  the  South  Galatian 
theory  the  first  visit  was  that  of  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  the  second 
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that  of  Acts  xvi.  1-5.  This  would  allow  of  as  early  a  date  as 
A.D.  51.  Moieorer,  the  phrase,  "I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
ftaeify  removing  from  him  that  called  you "  (Galatians  i.  6), 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  epistle  was  not  written  long  after 
the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  Still  this  u  an  indefinite 
expression.  While  it  would  incline  us  to  give  an  early  date  to 
the  epistle,  making  it  the  first  written  of  St  Paul's  epistles,  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  placing  it  later.  In  style  and  thought  it 
is  dosely  allied  to  the  epistles  of  the  second  group.  To  place 
it  before  i  and  2  Thesnlonians  is  to  dislocate  all  indications 
of  development  in  the  apostle's  teaching.  The  four  epistles  of 
the  second  group  are  all  concerned  with  the  great  controversy 
concerning  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and  they 
all  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  the  apostle's  vigorous  writing. 
Thoughts  and  phrases  repeat  themselves  in  this  group  as  no- 
where else.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
epi^e  in  the  group.  The  indications  that  it  was  written  not 
too  long  after  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  churches  would 
urge  us  to  put  it  first,  and  therefore  at  Ephesus  even  before 
the  writing  of  i  Corinthians — say  eariy  in  a.d.  57.  On  the 
other  hand  the  great  resemblance  of  its  chief  ideas  and  of 
many  of  its  verbal  expressions  to  Romans  should  perhaps 
incline  us  to  follow  Lightfoot,  and  place  it  immediately  before 
that  epistle,  in  which  case  we  have  to  take  it  as  written  from 
Coiinth  on  the  occasion  of  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  that 
city,  probably  early  in  a.d.  58. 

e.  Contemts. — The  epistle  &lls  into  two  parts:  (i)  Bio> 
graphical;  (a)  doctrinal 

(i)  Bitgraphitalt  L,  il 

L  1-5,  Salutation,  without  a  word  of  the  usual  congratula- 
tioDS. 

6-10,  Astonishment  at  the  quick  perversion  of  the 
Galatians. 

1 1-17,  Account  of  the  apostle's  call— from  the  insidCt 
His  early  Judaism,  persecuting  the  Church;  yet  his  Divine 
destiny  from  his  birUi ;  the  revelation  of  God's  Son  in  him  { 
his  not  conferring  with  any  man ;  bis  retirement  to  Arabia. 


.:« .W' 
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18-14,  St  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jtinisalem  after  his  conversion, 
staying  fifteen  days  with  Cephas,  seeing  James,  but  no  other 
apostle.    Preaching  tour  in  Syria  and  Cilida 

ii.  i-io,  Visit  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later  with 
Barnabas,  attended  by  Titus.  Going  up  "by  revelation." 
A  private  account  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  given  to 
"  them  who  were  of  repute."  Attempts  of  "  false  brethren  " 
to  get  Titus  circumcised  successfully  resisted.  James,  Cephas, 
and  John  give  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fdlow- 
ship,  agreeing  that  they  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
commissioning  them  to  remember  the  poor  brethren  in 
Jerusalem  while  Peter  has  the  charge  of  work  among  the 
Jews. 

ii-si,  Cephas  at  Antioch  withstood  by  Paul  for  weakly 

yielding  to  some  who  had  come  from  James,  and  ceasing 

to  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  even  carrying  Barnabas  with  him. 

It  is  difficalt  to  bring  Aiis  nuntiTC  into  agreement  with  Acts.  The 
epistle  only  names  two  VWts  to  Jenualem.  The  first  (Gaktiaiis  L  iS,  19) 
can  be  identified  with  that  of  Acts  is.  S6-30  without  modi  dilBcalty, 
thoush  in  Acts  he  preaches  "boldly"  at  Jerusalem  tnd  disputes  wWh 
the  Hellenists,  while  in  Galatians  his  visit,  lasting  only  fine«n  days, 
seems  to  haTe  been  wholly  private,  so  that  he  was  unknown  by  nee 
to  the  churches  of  Judsea.  There  is  no  absolute  oootradiction  here. 
Of  conne  St.  Pauls  own  narrative  must  be  accepted  as  the  moM 
authentic  account,  if  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  two.  But  what 
of  the  second-named  visit?  (GaUtians  iL  i-ia)  This  has  generally 
been  identified  with  that  of  Acts  xv.  i-a^.  But  while  in  Acts  Paul 
foes  %ith  Barnabas  as  a  deputation  Cram  Antioch  to  consult  the  Churdi 
at  JenisaloA,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Church  is  held,  £rom  which  a  letter 
is  sent  back  to  Antioch  i  in  Galatians  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
"Jerusalem  council,"  or  the  "decree"  sent  from  it,  but  says  he  bid 
his  gospel  "privately  before  them  who  were  of  repute,"  and  obtained 
a  oonfirmatioa  of  hu  miHion  from  the  three  leaden,  lames,  Cephas, 
and  John.  Moreover  in  Acts  we  read  of  an  intermediate  vbit,  when 
"Barnabu  and  Saul"  were  sent  up  from  Antioch  with  relief  for  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  in  a  time  of  liunine.  (Acts  xi  2j-30.\  Yet  the 
sanative  in  Galatians  would  suggest  that  St.  Paul  is  rcdtug  all  his 
visits  to  Jemsalem.'  Professor  Ramsay  ptopoees  to  identiiy  the  second- 
named  vbit  hi  Galatians  with  the  second  in  Acts.*  But  St.  Paul  makes 
no  reference  to  the  femine  or  the  deputation  with  contributions.  More- 
oear,  different  as  are  the  accounts  in  Galatians  iL  1-10  and  Acts  s*., 

>  This  apparent  discrepapcy  has  been  used  to  discredit  the  UstOfictHr 
of  Acts.    By  the  recent  Dutch  it  is  turned  the  other  way,  to  discredit 


*  St.  Amt,  etc,  dwpter  U.  - 
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k  nwy  be  noted:  (i)  DeMaribinc  the  cue  (torn  his  own  standpoint, 
the  spoatle  might  tell  of  •  rerelation  which  encouraged  him  to  go,  and 
which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with   the  Antioch  Church's  action. 

}a)  In  Galatians  he  may  be  leferring  to  his  own  private  movements  at 
enisiUem  previous  to  the  more  pubHc  meeting  of  the  Giurch.  (3)  The 
visit  during  tiie  fiunine  mav  not  have  been  mentioned  in  Galatians* 
because  St.  Paul  did  not  then  see  the  apostles.  Acts  expressly  says 
the  gifts  were  given  to  the  elders  (Acts  xi.  30),  and  does  not  mention 
the  apostles  in  wis  connection,  suggesting  that  they  were  absent,  perhaps 
owing  to  Herod's  persecution.  But  m  Galatians  St.  Paul  is  simply  concesncd 
with  proving  that  he  had  not  received  his  gospel  from  the  apostles.  A 
tether  diffioilty  has  been  felt  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Peters  weakness 
in  Galatians  which,  it  is  said,  oould  not  have  occurred  after  the  council. 
But  (1)  How  do  we  know  that  St.  Peter  might  not  have  gone  back  under 
ptcaanre  from  the  position  he  held  at  Jerusalem  ?  St.  Paul's  narrative 
impBes  that  St  Peter's  fint  action  and  conviction  went  vrith  the  liberal 
.  view.  And  the  Jerusalem  decision  did  not  actually  allow  Jews  to  eat 
'  srith  Gentiles.  But  perhaps  St.  Paul  does  not  give  this  incident  in  its 
cbroncdogical  order  with  relation  to  what  be  narrates  before.  He  does 
not  introduce  it  with  any  note  of  time.  It  may  have  occurred  between 
the  two  visits  to  Jerusalem  which  he  describes.* 

(a)  Doetruutl,  iii.-vi. 
'     Ui.    1-5,    Expostulation    with    the    Galatians  .far   being 
"bewitched"  into  forsaking  the  gospel  of  Christ  crucified 
and  the  power  of  faith. 

6^14,  Abraham  justified  bjr  faith.  In  O.T.  the  righteous 
live  by  faith. 

15-33,  The  covenant  with  Abraham  older  than  the  law, 
iriiich  only  came  in  as  an  afterthought  because  of  trans- 
gressions. 

33-39,  The  law  as  a  tutor  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  in  whom 
human  distinctions  of  race,  etc.  are  at  an  end 

iv.  1-7,  The  slave  and  the  son. 

8-1 1,  Return  to  beggariy  elements. 

it-io.  Pleading  in  recoUection  of  the  old  friendship. 

ai-v.  I,  The  allegory  of  Hagar. 

a-ia,  The  uselessness  of  circumcision. 

13-15,  Freedom  to  be  exercised  in  love. 

16-36,  The  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  Siurit 

vL  1-5,  Bearing  one  another's  burdens. 

6-10,  The  duty  of  supporting  the  teachers.    The  harvest 

>  See  MW  Bin*  DitHtmuy,  art.  "Chwnology,'*  by  C  H.  TuaNia, 
vol  L,  p.  414. 
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1 1-18,  An  addition  in  the  apostle's  own  handwriting.  Not 
circumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  St  Paul  branded  with  the 
marks  of  Jesus.    Benediction. 

6.  BoBuuu. 

a.  27k  Roman  Church. — The  origin  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  clear  from  the  course  of 
the  history  in  Acts,^  and  also  from  this  epistle  which  is 
addressed  to  Roman  Christians  as  people  whom  the  apostle 
had  not  yet  seen  (Romans  i.  8-1 1 ;  vi.  17  ;  xr.  a8,  29,  32), 
that  the  church  was  not  planted  by  St  Paul.  It  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  it  was  not  founded  by.  St  Peter.  Not 
only  is  there  no  reference  in  Acts  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
N.T.  earlier  than  t  Peter  to  that  apostle  going  to  Rome,' 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  could  not  hare  been  there 
when  St  Paul  wrote  Romans,  or  the  fact  would  be  men- 
tioned Besides,  St  Paul  would  not  have  expressed  his 
eagerness  to  visit  the  church  and  impart  some  spiritual 
gift  (Romans  i.  n),  as  this  woidd  have  been  contrary  to 
his  rule  of  not  building  on  another  man's  foundiUioii. 
(Romans  xv.  20.)  Possibly  the  church  was  founded  by 
some  of  the  Pentecost  converts.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

The  ourliett  extant  asiettion  that  St  Petei  wa*  a  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  wa*  made  by  Dionysiui  of  Corinth  {,(.  A.D.  170), 
but  he  asiociatet  St.  Paul  in  the  work,  which  we  know  to  be  incontect. 
Evidently  it  is  a  loose  statement,  though  it  nuiy  be  taken  as  ancient 
testimony  to  the  pretence  and  work  of  the  two  apoatlet  in  tlie  dtj  at 
tome  time.* 

The  church  at  Rome  seems  to  have  consisted  of  Jews 
and  Greeks.  Chapters  iL,  iii.,  and  iv.  continually  address 
Jews.  This  is  very  marked  at  ii.  17  ff.  And  yet  other 
passages  show  that  the  majority  are  Gentiles,  (i.  5,  6,  13; 
XV.    15,    16.)     St    Paul  does   not  addresa   these  people 

'  See  Acts  xia.  ai ;  xaiii.  11 1  and  etpedally  Acts  nviiL  14,  15, 
which  describes  Roman  Chrittians  as  welcoming  St  Paul  on  hia  fint 
visit  to  the  dty. 

*  And  that  only  on  the  supposition  that  th«  Babylon  of  ■  Peter  v.  13  it 
Rome. 

'  TlM*  iMk  Uhpov  (at  IladXov  ^vntof  ytinihUur  '?tiiimtmi  n  sal 
Kopicffaw  nrcMp4««r<.— EutUIUS,  U,£.,  \L  *i. 
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ocrilectivdy  under  the  title  of  the  "church,"  as  he  had 
addressed  the  readers  of  all  his  previous  letters,^  but  as 
"saints,"  and  he  names  no  church  officers — bishops,  elders, 
or  deacons.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Christians  constitute 
an  assembly,  meeting  and  working  together  (xiv.  i),  with  a 
real  fellowship  (xv.  i,  a),  various  forms  of  service  falling  to 
the  lot  of  various  members  according  to  their  gifts  (xii.  6-8). 
A  similar  condition  was  found  at  Corinth. 

b:  Gtnuineness  of  the  Epistle. — This  is  the  fourth  of  the 
virtually  unquestioned  epistles.'  It  was  evidently  known  to 
Clement  R.  \c.  a.d.  95),  and  it  is  often  referred  to  by  second 
century  writers,  Irensus,  as  usual,  being  the  first  to  quote  it 
by  name.  Its  extraordinary  vigour  and  freshness  of  thought 
and  the  perfectly  sublime  reach  of  its  argument  stamp  this  as 
an  inspired  work  of  the  highest  order,  and  authenticate  its 
claim  to  apostolic  authorship.  The  personality  of  the  apostle 
is  evident  throughout     It  is  thoroughly  characterutic. 

For  exteinal  evidence  compare  i  Clement,  zuv.  5  with  Rom.  i.  39-33 ; 

'  roup,  PUL,  vL  3  with  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  Theophilus,  Ad  Amtot.,  L  14 

I  Rom.  iL  6-9 ;  Ignatius,  Epk.,  18  with  Rom.  I  3,  4 1  and  Smym.  1 


Polvcarp,  PUL,  vL  3  with  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  Theophilus,  Ad  Amtti,  L  14 
with  Rom.  iL  6-9 ;  Ignatius,  Epk.,  18  with  Rom.  I  3,  4 1  and  Smym.  1 
with  Rom.  i.  3,  4.     The  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 


(Eoseb.,  H.E.,  v.  1. 6)  with  Rom.  viiL  18 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Trypkt.,  xxiii. 
with  Rom.  iv.  3, 10,  1 1.  Irensus  quotes  "  tne  presbyters  "  as  saying  "  all 
men  are  wantiiw  in  (he  glory  of  God,  but  they  are  not  Justified  by  them- 
selves" (Adv.  Hatr.,  iv.  37.  a),  evidently  alludiiu;  to  Rom.  iii.  33;  and 
these  are  men  of  an  earlier  generation.  The  lust  occasion  when  the 
epistle  is  quoted  by  name  is  in  Irenxus,  Adv.  Hatr.,  iiL  16.  3.     Irenanu 

? notes  it  on  sevenl  other  occasions.    So  do  Clement  A.,  Tertullian,  etc. 
t  is  in  the  Mardonite  canon,  the  MmruttrMM  Fn^wumt,  the  early 
versions. 

c.  Integrity. — Doubts  have  been  felt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  to  be  included  in  the  epistle, 
a  few  extreme  critics  rejecting  them  as  not  genuine,  but 
many  more  holding  that  though  written  by  St  Paul,  they 
do  not  belong  to  this  epistle,  but  are  fragments  of  other 
epistles.  The  case  is  strongest  in  regard  to  chapter  xvL 
There  are  good  reasons  for  detaching  this  chapter  and  taking 

■  t  ThcM.  L  t ;  3  Thea.  i.  i ;  i  Cor.  i.  3 ;  3  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  i.  a. 
*  Thou^,  in  common  with  the  other  three,  questioned  by  Stack,  tic., 
and  the  Dutdi  school.    Soe  page  364. 
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it  u  in  all  probability  a  fiagment  of  an  epistle  to  Ephesui, 
commending  Phoebe  to  that  church,  (i)  This  chapter  abounds 
in  greetings  and  the  most  varied  personal  characterising  of 
the  men  and  women  saluted.  It  is  improbable  that  St  Paul 
knew  so  many  people  at  Rom&  We  are  told  that  many  Jews 
visited  the  metropolis  for  purposes  of  trade,  etc  True ;  but 
what  a  cluster  of  intimate  friends  we  have  here  I  More  than 
are  saluted  in  any  other  epistle  Yet  the  earlier  chapters  are 
addressed  as  to  stnngers.  On  the  other  hand  St  Paul  knew 
many  in  Ephesus,  where  he  had  laboured  for  two  years. 
(Acts  xix.  10.) 

(a)  The  chief  reason  for  selecting  Ephesus  among  the 
places  well  known  to  the  apostle  comes  from  the  mention 
of  Prisca  and  Aquila  (xvi.  3),  for  we  know  they  were  at 
Ephesus  a  short  time  before  (i  Corinthians  xvi.  19;  Acts  xviii 
18,  26);  and  when  they  are  next  met  with  they  are  also  at 
Ephesus.  (3  Timothy  iv.  19.)  The  probable  inference  is  that 
they  were  to  be  found  there  in  the  interval  Then  Epcnetus 
was  also  of  Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  he  is  called 
"the  firstihiits  of  Asia."  (Jlomans  xvi.  5.) 

(3)  The  tone  of  xvi.  17-ao  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  epistle.  It  refers  to  known  divisions,  of 
which  the  body  of  the  epistle  gives  no  hint ;  its  appeal  to 
"the  teaching  which  ye  learnt"  implies  that  St  Paul  knew 
what  that  teacliing  had  been ;  and  the  strong  words  used  in 
characterising  the  disturbers,  followed  by  the  affectionate 
paternal  appeal  to  his  readers  to  be  wise  and  true,  is  quite 
of  another  tone  from  the  courteous  address  of  Romans  as 
to  people  whom  the  apostle  did  not  yet  know  personallf. 

Further,  in  regud  to  th«  question  of  integrity,  the  ibUowing  pofails 
■bouM  be  noted  : — 

(1)  Chapter!  (▼.  and  xri.  were  not  in  Marcion's  Romam.  But  then 
Mardon  wai  not  aolelr  influenced  by  queations  of  liteiaiy  genuineness  io 
limiting  hb  canon.  The  aooeptanee  of  the  O.T.  in  xf.  4  wu  oontcuy  to 
Us  doctrine. 

s)  The  epistle  seems  to  h*ve  three  endings— at  sv.  33 ;  s*L  so  (  aad 


tvL  a7. 


(3)  Ths  Baal  doaologjr  appsan  in  various  plaeaa  in  diUnrcnt  eophs  of 
Um  epistle. 


,    V. 
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(•)  At  the  end  of  stL  (The  MSS.  M  BCDE  t  Pedi.,  Valg.,  Memph., 
Aeth.  rtttioDa ;  lome  oopiea  known  to  Origen),        (ft)  At  the  end 
of  lir.  (L ;  mott  cunives ;  Greek  lectionarief ;  the  Utter  Syriac, 
Gothic,  Annen.,   Slav,  veniont;  copiet  mentioned  by  Origen,  , 
Chiyiofttoin,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  etc.)-        (7)  In  both  places  (A  »nd 
■ome  curaive*).        (S)  Omitted  altogether  bf  F.G.  and  lome  copie* 
alluded  to  by  Jerome.    The  preponderating  evidence  ta  for  (a), «.«., 
to  read  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.    Still  the  variations 
are  significant. 
These  data  have  given  rise  to  considerable  divergence  of  opinion. 
Semltt,  who  first  raised  doubts  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle,  took  svi 
to  contain  a  list  of  teachers  who  were  tO  receive  copies  of  the  epistle  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  and  zv.  special  directions  for  those  teachers.    Fsulns 
K0uded  sv,  as  an  appendix  for  the  enlightened,  and  xvi.  as  an  addedo 
kaiBet  of  greetings. 

Baor  held  that  neither  of  the  chapters  wm  written  by  St.  Paul,  nain> 
taining  that  they  were  added  to  reconcile  the  Judaisen  and  the  PMlinisti 
LOm  Ilaick»,  be  ooold  not  reconcile  zv.  4  with  his  idea  of  St.  Paul's 
podtioa  I  and  he  regarded  xvi.  as  deliberately  composed  to  make  it  appear 
Oat  the  apostle  had  many  friends  at  Rome.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  while 
letainiiw  zv.,  rejected  xvi.  as  spurious.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  Pauline 
•nthonup  of  both  chapters  is  now  admitted.  Renan  divides  the  epistle 
tfaati— (i)  L-zL,  zv.,  for  Rome;  (a)  L-ziv.,  xvi  1-20,  a  copy  for  E(diesusi 
(3)  L-xiv.,  xvi  31-24,  a  copy  for  Thessalonica — the  names  in  the  buter 
seetioo  appearing  to  him  to  pmnt  in  that  direction ;  Mijgi^-t  'vi.  *S-*1, 
•  oomr  for  some  unknown  church,  the  apostle  himself  mmRI  ismed  different 
•ditioas  of  the  epistle.  Spitta  considers  that  there  are  two  epistles  Uid  to* 
fether,  the  second  consistmg  of  i  7-ia ;  xii-xv.  7  ;  and  xvi.  1-20,  which 
we  have  combined  with  the  original  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Bishop  Light- 
foot  argued  that  all  bat  the  last  four  verses  went  to  Rome,  and  that 
snbaeqaently  the  apostle  issued  ano'Jser  edition,  in  which  he  substituted 
these  verses  for  chapters  xv.,  xvi.  This  theory  rests  partly  on  the  &ct  that 
the  western  MS.  G.  omits  ir 'Pii/ig  in  two  pUces  (i  7  and  ij).  A  double 
ftmiitHi  could  not  be  accidental,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  cursive  47. 
The  theory  also  attempts  to  account  for  some  of  the  other  peculiarities  (rf 
Ike  last  two  chapters.  Dr.  Hort  disputed  this  position,  maintaining  that 
the  dozoiogy  summed  up  the  whole  argument  ot  the  epistle,  and  attribut- 
iqg  the  HaT  variations  partly  to  the  influence  of  Mardon  on  the  text,  and 
partly  to  the  way  the  epistle  was  divided  in  lectionaries.' 

d.  Oeeasum  of  Writing. — In  part  the  epistle  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  prepare  the  Romans  for  a  visit  from 
the  apostle  i  but  its  chief  aim  was  to  guide  the  church  to 

■  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  points  see  Sandw  and  Hkadlam, 
tml$nmt,  Ctm.  «m  Rom.,  pp.  lz«zv.-zcviii,  and  lAamtocnjBiMcal 
MsMft.  Among  recent  critics  who  assign  xvi.  to  Ephesus  aA  Wbiss, 
/mtn(L  (Eng.  trans.,  ppi  321,  32a);  JOlichbr,  Sinkihmg,  fb.  72-741 
HotTiMANN,  MinlntMHg,  ■op.  34a-a46;  PFi.BiDBR>it,  Un^atttnihHm, 
p.  I4(;  Lirsius,  HtuL-Ctm  «»  Ram.,  p.  86.  On  the  otha^-ka^tht  , 
nilegnly  of  the  epistle  is  maintained  among  recent  critics  by  GobKr, 
tmmi.,  VoL  I.,  pp.  46S-48S,  uA  Zksan,  EttJmhmt,  Vol.  L,  pp^  a67-a9kL 
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full  Christian  liberty  and  righteousness  by  faith,  and  then 
to  guard  against  antinomianism  and  inculcate  brotherly 
diarity.  If  the  epistle  had  been  issued  in  successive  editions 
to  various  churches,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  general 
presentation  of  St.  Paul's  gospel.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  desire  to  send  such  a  document  to  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Mua^as  the  positive  theme  of 
this  epistle  resembles  that  of  ^^tians,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  enor  opposed  is  not  the  same,  for.  while  in  Galatians 
St  Paul  resists  Judaistic  Christianity,  here  it  is  Judaism,  pure 
and  simple,  with  which  he  contrasts  the  new  gospel  of  God- 
given  righteousness  through  faith. 

e.  £>afe  and  Plate  of  Origin. — The  epistle  is  written  from 
Achaia  (xv.  25,  36),  therefore  probably  from  Corinth.  The 
occasion  must  be  the  second  visit  recorded  in  Acts  (xx.  2). 
It  could  not  be  the  first,  that  of  Acts  xviii.,  because  the 
apostle  had  preached  the  gospel  as  far  as  Illyricum.  (Romaru 
XV.  19.)  This  giv^  us  as  a  probable  date  early  in  a.d.  58. 
The  epistle  has  many  echoes  of  the  vehement  Galatian  epistle, 
and  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  it.' 

f.  Contents. — The  epistle  falls  into  two  parts:  (i)  Doc- 
trinal; (a)  Practical. 

i.  1-7,  Opening  salutation. 

8-17,  Interest  in  the  Romans.  Desire  to  visit  and  help 
them. 

Parti.    Docirinalf  i.  \&^Ta.  16.  < 

(i)  Universal  sinfulness,  L-iil  ao. 

L  18-33,  Seen  in  the  degraded  state  of  the  pagan  world. 

iL,  Without  excuse  when  also  found  among  the  Jews.  This 
shows  contempt  of  God's  Uw.  They  who  have  not  the  law 
are  a  law  to  themselves,  having  the  law  of  conscience  in  their 
hearts.  Jews  the  more  to  blame  for  not  practising  what  they 
preach.  The  true  Jew  must  be  one  inwardly;  the  true  dr* 
cumcision  that  of  the  heart 

iii.  1-8,  The  Jew's  privilege.  He  has  the  oracles  of  God. 
God's  wrath  just 

>  So*  LlOMTfOOT,  <fMMM«,  pp.  4]-4lt 
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9-90,  Scripture  testimony  to  sin.    No  excuse. 

(a)  Justification  and  its  effects,  lit.  3  i-viii. 

iii.  31-31,  God's  righteousness,  apart  from  law,  through 
iaith  in  Christ,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  medium  of 
mercy.    Therefore  all  exulting  on  our  part  is  excluded. 

iv.,  Abraham  justified  by  faith. 

V.  i-i  I,  Justification  leading  to  peace  and  proving  God's  love. 

13-31,  The  analogy  of  Adam.  As  sin  entered  through  one 
ouui,  Adam,  so  the  free  gift  enters  through  one,  Christ ;  but 
with  differences. 

vi.  1-14,  Antinomianism  excluded: — Shall  we  sin  that  grace 
may  abound t  No;  because  the  old  self  is  dead,  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  we  now  live  in  Him. 

15-33,  Shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not  under  lawf  No; 
because  we  are  no  longer  servants  of  sin,  but  servants  of 
righteousness. 

viL  1-6,  The  analogy  of  the  woman  who  is  free  to  marry 
■gain  when  her  husband  is  dead.  We,  dead  to  the  law,  can 
be  united  to  Christ. 

7-35,  The  use  of  the  law  in  rousing  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

» 

It  if  much  diHNited  whether  thii  ptmge  it  autoUognphical,  and  if 
to^  whether  it  rcMrs  to  the  apostle's  present  or  put  experience.  The 
interne,  ieeling  that  pervades  it  points  to  real  experience.  In  favour 
of  its  reCening  to  the  present  tne  actual  struggles  of  Christian  men 
•le  appealed  ta  On  the  other  hand,  St,  Paul  begins  with  a  sort 
of  biographical  recital,  mentioning  first  the  unconscious  innocence  of 
diildhood,  and  then  the  awakening  of  conscience  (verse  9).  The  struggle 
follows  without  any  mention  of  the  great  change  of  regeneration.  And 
further,  chapter  viiL  points  to  the  serenity  of  the  Christian  in  contrast 
with  the  misery  depicted  in  chapter  viL 

viiL,  The  life  of  the  Spirit.  Sonship,  redemption,  inter- 
cession, triumph.  "*, 

(3)  The  fate  of  the  Jews,  ix.-xi. 

God  has  a  right  to  choose  whom  He  will.  The  Jews 
lejected  because  of  unbelief. 

Baor  rcgwded  this  as  the  diief  part  of  the  epistle.  Other*  have  held 
k  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the. rest  of  the  espistle,  and  almost  an 
inaimfaimnce.  But  after  re}ecting  Judaism  it  is  natural  that  St.  Paul 
•honld  consider  the  people  most  interested  in  it,  bis  own  people  too, 
and  their  position  in  the  light  of  the  new  teaching. 
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Part  iL    iVtMASto/,  xiL-xvi.  ^.    ' 

xii.,  Gifts  and  correspqpding  duties. 

xiii.,  Duties  to  rulers,  to  our  neighbours;  awaking  to  the 
light 

xiv.-XT.  13,  The  weak  in  faith  to  be  received  and  not 
disturbed.  Sonft  conscientiously  refuse  to  eat  meat  and 
observe  days.  The  stronger  and  freer  have  not  these 
scruples.    The  strong  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak. 

The  question  here  nised  is  different  from  that  in  1  Corintbiaos  eon- 
oeining  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols.  There  is  no 
reference  to  idols  and  heathen  sacrifices  in  Romans.  The  "weak" 
refnse  to  eat  meat  at  all,  practise  vegetarianism  as  a  matter  of  conscieacft 
These  would  not  be  the  Jewish  section  of  the  church,  unless  thejr  wete 
Essenes ;  but  it  is  not  Kkely  that  this  obscure  party  which  had  its  home 
by  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  represented  at  Rome.  It  is  more  profaabto 
that  Pythagorean  ideas  were  affecting  some  of  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church. 
Then  the  obserring  of  days  would  not  refer  to  Jewish  Sabbath-keeping, 
etc.,  but  to  pagan  notions  of  liicky  and  unlucky  days. 

xvri4-33,  Concluding  personal  remarks  on  the  apostle's > 
work  and  hu  desire  to  visit  Rome  and  Spain. 

xvl  I,  2,  Commendation  of  Phoebe,  a  helper  and  support 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrsea. 

3-16,  "A  number  of  individual  salutations. 

17-20,  Warning  against  &lse  teachers.  ,^^ 

fli-23.  Salutations  from  St  Paul's  companions.      .       .      „ 

25-27,  Concluding  Doxology. 

7.  Ohancterirties  of  tlw  Oronp. 

These  four  great  epistles,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Romans,  all  written  within  a  twelvemonth  ahd  separated  bjr 
four  years  from  the  preceding  group,  and  by  another  four 
years  from  the  next  group  of  epistles,  stand  by  themselves 
as  containing  between  them  the  most  complete  and  vigoroiu 
presentation  of  the  qmstle's  teaching.  The  least  disputed 
books  in  the  N.T.,  they  have  been  named  "  the  quadriktenU 
of  Christianity,"  and  it  has  been  shown  that  if  we  possessed 
no  other  documents  it  wouU  be  possible  to  substantiate  the 
main  facts  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
basis  of  these  epi«tl««.    They  show  us  St.  Paul  at  the  height 
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of  his  power,  burdened  with  the  care  of  the  duudies,  and 
haiamed  by  the  antagonism  of  opponents  who  daim  the 
authority  aiid  prestige  of  the  older  type  of  Christianity 
prevalent  at  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  At  first 
St  Paul's  liberalism  is  pnctical-'-the  free  offer  of  the 
gospel  to  the  world  at  large.  But  controversy  stimulates 
an  intellectual  justification  of  it  Thus  in  these  q>istles 
where  that  process  is  carried  on  we  see  the  ^[enesis  of 
Quistian  theology  as  a  subject  of  thought  All  through 
die  controversy  St  Paul  is  forced  to  defend  his  own 
aposdeship  and  authority.  Then  he  has  to  defend  what 
be  calls  his  gospel  Hiis,  in  distincticm  from  that  of  the 
Jndaisers,  is  n^^atirely  a  repudiation  of  the  law  as,  first, 
not  of  any  service  to  Gentiles,  and  further,  as  abolished 
altogether  even  fw  Jews  who  become  Christians.  Then 
positively  his  gospel  is  developed  as  the  good  news  of 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  forensically 
legfuded  as  announcing  God's  gift  of  righteousness  in 
Christ  received  by  us  through  fiuth.  St  Paul  paints  tin 
in  the  darkest  colours.  Its  consequence  is  death.  All 
mankind  are  sinners,  under  the  wrath  of  God.  When 
explaining  the  rebtion  of  Christ  to  the  gospel  St  Paul 
teaches  His  Divinity — He  is  God's  Son  and  the  fountain 
of  grace;  and  also  His  humanity— He  was  bom  of  • 
womaa  The  cross  is  most  significant  with  St  BauL  It 
is  not  only  that  Jesus  is  Christ  in  spite  of  being  crucified, 
nor  that  the  crucifixion  was  foreordained  in  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  God,  but  it  took  a  great  part  in  our  redemption. 
Christ  died  on  our  behalf  {Mp  ^/uuv),  and  because. <rf  our 
uns.  He  was  treated  as  a  sinner  ("  made  sin  ")  for  us  that 
we  might  have  God's  righteousness.  The  resurrection  oom- 
[deted  Christ's  work  and  established  our  justification.  By 
faith  this  is  fun.  Our  faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  so  that 
we  die  with  ISim,  rise  with  Him,  live  in  Him.  This  is 
the  mystical  part  of  St  Paul's  teaching  that  .becomes  more 
^iparent  in  the  third  group.  Thus  united  with  Christ  we 
become  God's  sons  by  adqption,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ 
s  c 
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The  coniequenoe  ii  the  flntfruits  of  the  Spirit,  from  which 
come  the  insight  of  ipiritual  discernment,  purifying  and 
consecrating  grace,  and  specific  gifts  {charismata).  Thiu 
privileged,  the  Christian  is  under  the  highest  obligation  to 
live  a  holy  life,  cultivating  above  all  else  the  grace  of 
love.  Brotherly  love  between  Christians  is  especially  to  be 
cherished,  and  each  member  of  the  Church  to  take  his 
right  place  according  to  his  gift  in  ministering  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  body.  At  the  same  time  duties  to  the  outer  world 
.4ue  to  be  carefully  observed.  Christians  live  in  expectation 
of  the  return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world  and  establish  Hia 
kingdom.  Then  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  live  again,  and  share 
in  the  blessed  future. 


:*-:•',;;!;■;..■, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES:  THIRD  GROUP 
The  Epistles  Written  in  Prison 


The  place  and  time  of  impriionmefit. 
I.  Colodians. 
t,  Philemon. 


3.  Ephe 

4.  Philippiant. 

5.  Chancteriatici  of  the  Gnwp. 


Another  interval  of  some  years  (probably  four)  separates 
the  epistles  of  the  third  group  from  those  bf  the  preceding 
period  The  four  epistles  of  this  group  were  all  written  during 
St  Paul's  imprisonment.  In  Colossians  he  refers  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christ,  "  for  which  also,"  he  adds,  "  I  am 
also  in  bonds"  (Si^iuu,  iv.  3),  and  he  pathetically  exclaims,  ' 
"  Remember  my  bonds."  (verse  18.)  In  Philemon  he  writes 
as  "Paul  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus"  (i),  "now  a  prisoner 
also  of  Jesus  Christ"  (9),  while  Onesimus  is  his  child 
"begotten  in  the  bonds,"  who  could  minister  to  him  "in  ' 
the  bonds  of  the  gospel."  (13.)  In  Ephesians  he  is  "the 
prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus"  (iii.  i),  and  "the  prisoner  in  the 
Lmd."  (iv.  I.)  In  Philippians  he  refers  four  times  to  "my 
bonds."  (L  7,  13,  14,  17.)  It  is  impossible  to  assign  these 
epistles  to  any  imprisonment  earlier  than  that  which  followed 
the  apostle's  arrest  in  Jerusalem  (a.d.  58 ;  Acts  xxi.  33),  after  ^ 
which  he  was  detained  by  Felix  for  two  years  at  Ccsarea 
(Acts  udv.  37),  and  then  sent  to  Rome,  on  his  appeal  to 
CsBsar,  where  he  was  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house  before 
his  triid.  (Acts  xxviii.  30.)  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  " 
letters  were  written  from  Ctesarea  or  from  Rome.  The  prob- 
ability, however,  is  in  favour  of  Rome,  where  St.  Paul  had 
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moie  liberty  of  action  and  interooune,  and  toward*  the  end 
of  the  impriaonroent,  it.,  about  A.i>.  6s. 

Some  who  wlmit  that  three  of  thex  eMtflet  wtte  written  from  ReiM^ 
detadi  PMlippiaiM,  which  thcjr  aisign  to  Caeeuea,  while  othen  tercfie  thii 
poeitioii.  In  hfom  of  Cbmi««  m  the  place  of  wiiting  one  or  mote  of 
tltete  eiNttlei,  we  the  faUowinff  arranients: — (i)  Ftr  PUKpfimm  in 
peiticalM  th«t  the  Bcntioa  of  the  "pnetorium'*  (Philippiuii  1  13)  is 
expUined  bjr  the  fact  that  acconliog  to  Act*  uiii.  35,  St.  Fknl  wm 
confined  in  Herod'i  "prBtoriam"  at  C»,ina.  Bat  the  tipuMJuii  WKf 
well  refer  to  the  "  pnctorian  gaard "  at  Rome,  in  diame  of  wUch  tiw 
apoitle  wai  placed.  On  the  other  hand.  "  Cnar**  hootdiold  *  (Philippkna 
iv.  ts)  plaittly  poinU  to  Rome.  Sodocf  St  Fltnl'ialluiontothejprafreM 
of  hit  work  (i.  la  ft),  rince  he  foond  new  gronnd  for  evanfeiyiv  at 
Rome,  while  Cwrta  w**  already  a  femiliBr  centre  of  apoetolic  kbow* ; 
and  the  freedom  for  this  work  was  ibund  at  Rome  wliile  the  apoetk  wu  fai 
Us  own  hoots,  as  it  was  not  found  at  Ossarea,  wfaoe  he  was  kept  in  a 
dungeon,  thouj^  kindly  treated.' 

(a)  Ar  tit  tlhtr  ipiitkt.—\a.  FUlippians  iL  94  St.  ftal  intandt  to 
proceed  from  Rome  to  Macedonia,  witeireas  when  he  wrote  FUlemon  sa 
ne  wished  to  eo  ttraieht  to  CokNiR.  Further,  kb  request  for  a  lodging 
to  be  prepared  there  miplics  h(s  cipcctation  of  speedy  release,  which  he 
could  not  cherish  at  Rome.*  Bat  Philemon  went  «nth  Cokiasianfc  and 
Ephfshin*  most  have  been  written  aboot  the  mme  time.  Therefcrvitis 
ai|aed,all  three  mast  be  astinied  to  CMsrea.  On  the  other  hand  it  mMtta 
allowed  that  St  FWd  coaM  dwnge  his  intended  rovte;  and  the  remssst  far 
a  lodging  might  be  a  playfal  hint  of  hit  argent  desire  to  coeae  to  riilromi. 
Bat  it  is  pointed  oat  that  Tacitns  describes  the  dettraetfcio  of  CokistM  fai 
A.i>.  6ok'^and  yet  St.  Ftul  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact  Thefofaic,  it 
is  argaed,  be  mast  have  written  before  thai  date.  Bat  Ughtfoot  thMs 
that  Eotebins,  who  mentfajos  that  the  three  cities  of  Ant,  Laodicm, 
Hierspolis,  and  Colossat,  were  destroyed  by  cartbonake  foor  yeaia  later,  it 
especally  accurate  in  bis  dates  of"  earthquakes,*  and  iWitas  has  bean 
no*ed  to  be  wrong  in  the  esse  of  another  earthqoake.'  The  compar^tifa 
needom  of  the  apostle's  life  at  Rome  is  the  coavindiy  reason  for  amlfljnfnr 
the  ori^  of  all  foor  epistles  to  that  dty.  Resembhnces  to  the  pastonl 
epistles  also  makes  for  Ephesians  and  Colostians  being  late.  FUlippians  L 
34-36  tliows  that  St  Paul  expecU  an  acquittal,  and  therefore  the  attitnde 
01  this  epistle  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  Philemon,  vitli  it»  ai^icla' 
tkw  of  bdog  soon  able  to  viiit  Colo 


a.  Tkt  City  and  tht  CJhtrcA.—Colo»aie  was  a  Phrjrgian  dttf 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Alia,  one  of  the  three  dtiea  of  the 

,.,  *  See  LioBTrooT,  PJU/.,  p.  S9. 
'  *  See  WUM,  /i$trmL  t$  tkt  N.T„  Eng.  tram;,  voL  L  |L  jay. 

'4  CM  (ed.  iSys),  pp.  37-^4a 
">.  *  SoBTOMios,  AW»,  ite,  17a.  Qted  in  Hoati  '<***.  mmiBpk.,  p.  nA 
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Lfou  Valley.  The  Lycus  n  a  tributaiy  of  the  Mieander,  and 
two  of  the  cities,  huge,  important  plaxxs,  Laodicea  and  Hiera- 
pdis,  faced  one  another  on  oppodte  tides  of  the  stream,  while 
Colossae  wu  an  insignificant  town— much  the  smallest  town  to 
which  the  apostle  addressed  any  of  his  extant  letten— twelve 
miles  further  up,  and  therefore  more  in  the  heart  of  Fhrygia. 
The  church  at  Colossse  had  not  been  founded  by  St  Paul, 
and  he  had  nerer  visited  it  when  he  wrote  his  ei^e.  The 
narrative  of  Acts  does  not  bring  the  apostle  through  the 
Lycus  Valley,  and  in  the  epistle  he  only  writes  of  Maring  of 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossians  (Colossians  L.  4),  refers 
gratefully  to  the  day  when  the  first  news  of  their  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  had  reached  him  (verse  9),  and  describes 
die  Colossians  as  people  who  had  not  seen  his  &ce  in  4he 
flesh.  (iL  I.)  And  yet  the  church  was  in  an  especial  way 
under  his  charge,  for  it  had  been  founded  b^  Epaph(aSf  the 
evangelist  whotn  St  Paul  had  directly  commissioned  to  visit 
tbe  district  where  it  was  situated.  (7,  8.) 

b.  Gtmanemeu  of  the  Epistle.— Thia  epistle  is  well  attested 
by  external  evidence,  being  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  TextuUian,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  probably  cited 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  included 
in  Marcion's  canon  still  earlier.  It  is  essentially  Pauline  in 
doctrine,  and  its  profound  spiritual  charact^  makes  for  the 
honesty  of  its  claim.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  in  its  teaching  that  betrays  second  century  ideas  or 
conflicts  with  the  period  of  St  Paul's  lifetime.^  Although  its 
fenuineness  is  not  so  ahnost  universally  admitted  as  that  of 
the  epistles  of  the  second  groups  it  is  accepted  by  critics  who 
leject  Ephesians,  and  opinion  is  growing  in  favour  of  its  being 
an  original  work  of  St  Paul's.* 

>  SMLioMTfOOT,  CW.,  InUod.  iL,'nieCoiaHi*aHctc9.  a 

<■  HOgenMd  followed  Bmu  Id  rcjcednK  H ;  Pfleidefer  allowed  there 

wete  ftapventi  of  St.  Bud's  writinp  in  it    Later  it  has  been  rindicated 

fajr  Van  Soden,  who,  howcrei,  allowt  of  intcrpolatloiis,  JiUicher,  Zahn, 

aad  Saaday,  who  oppoaca  Vaa  Soden'i  idea  that  the  chrittolorical 

were  uterpcrfauoM.  (Smith,  D.Ba.)    It  is  genenlly  aooepted  by 

'  '1  aad  American  oommcnuton,  U|htfoot,  Viniseat,  etc. 
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^  For  external  evidcnoe  compare  Bamabu  xU.  7  (reO  'Ii^tftO,  (rt  A>  aAry 
rarm  ml  tit  aArir)  with  CoIoMiaiii  L  16.  Justin  Martyr  repeatedly  re- 
minds us  of  a  striking  pbiase  of  the  epistle,  ri*  rpvriroKor  r&r  w^mr, 
TVypk.,  84;  wpttnrSnu  riry/t  Krlrtttt,  Trjpk,,  85  ;  wpuriroKtr  ^  rs0 
6(o5  Kol  rpi  rorrwr  rdr  KnafiAnu,  Trypk.,  loo^  suggesting  an  allnsioa 
to  Colossians  i.  15  ("the  firstborn  of  all  creation,  w^wrArocoi  niaifi 
Krivfwt).  This  is  the  more  striking,  because  Philo,  with  whom  Justin 
teems  to  be  acquainted,  never  has  this  phrase,  but  uses  vptirfrfunt  [D$ 
Agric.,  iz;j>t  Somn.,  i.  37).  Compare  also  Tatian  (Justin's  disciple), 
Orai.  ad  Grtut.,  5.  The  epistle  is  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  LAtin  versions, 
and  is  recognised  in  the  MuratgrmH  Fragmtnt.  Moreover,  Colossians  is 
indirectly  attested  by  Philemon.  The  two  epistles  are  cloiely  anociatad, 
and  there  is  strong  reason  for  accepting  Philemon. 

The  objections  are  wholly  on  internal  grounds.:  (i)  The 
heresy  opposed  has  been  regarded  as  some  form  of  second 
century  gnosticism ;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  showed  that  this  con- 
tained none  of  the  later  gnostic  peculiarities,  and  was  more 
likely  to  be  a  Jewish  speculation.  (3)  The  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  more  advanced  than  in  St  Paul's  recognised  epistles. 
Christ  here  appears  as  the  centre  of  the  universe.  All  things 
have  been  created  not  only  through  Him  (fit'  avrov),  but  also 
"tm'to  Him"  («'«  avrov,  i.  16).  Elsewhere  this  is  said  of  God 
the  Father  in  distinction  from  Jesus  Christ  («^.,  Romans 
xi.  36 ;  I  Corinthians  viii.  6.)  This  led  Van  Soden  to  regard 
the  passage  as  an  interpolatioa  But  may  we  not  take  it 
-as  an  advance  in  the  development  of  St  Paul's  Christology? 
(3)  The  style  is  regarded  as  un-Pauline.  The  old  vehemence 
disappears,  and  we  have  long,  cumbrous  sentences  in  place 
t^the  short,  abrupt  utterances  of  the  earlier  epistles.  In 
i«w  it  may  be  said  that  St  Paul  is  mellowed  and  calmed 
wiln  age  and  "subdued  by  his  long  confinement,  and  that 
the  controversies  which  engaged  him  earlier  have  passed 
away.  (4)  The  vocabulary  of  these  epistles  amtains  many 
words  not  found  hitherto  in  St  Paul's  epistles.  This  difiicultyy 
is  partly  met  in  two  ways:  Firsts  the  residence  at  Ron 
would  bring  the  apostle  into  fresh  associations,  and  tiul 
imprisonment  give  him  leisure  for  reading  and  thus  en- 
larging his  knowledge  of  Greek  words.  Second,  the  subjects 
treated— in  particular  the  Colossian  heresy— by  introducing 
a  new  series  of  ideas,  would  stimulate  a  corresponding  freab- 

*',■,•;-'-':"■•  ',.'•■     t-V''  '■■'.'      ■■■■'■    ■''■'.,,'-'.■.,;   ^''i^k'-''-,  "■'':..'[:  ■'^\'''^.   ''•■ 
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ness  of  language.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
answers  do  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty.  Perhaps  we 
should  accept  the  suggestion  that  Timothy,  as  St  Paul's 
amanuensis,  was  allowed  more  liberty  in  the  case  of  this 
epistle,  so  that  the  association  of  his  name  with  the  apostle's 
in  the  opening  sentence  was  not  merely  nominal.*  These 
diflktilties  do  not  destroy  the  strong  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistle.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  work  so 
profound  in  its  spiritual  thought  as  Colossians  should  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  St  Paul.  The  character  of  the 
epistle  and  the  greatness  of  its  thought  make  for  its  genuine- 
ness. 

c.  Oceasion  of  Writing,  etc. — As  St  Paul  was  writing  to 
Philemon  on  a  personal  matter,  he  would  be  led  to  think 
of  sending  a  letter  to  the  church  in  the  city  where  his  friend 
lived.  Epaphras,  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Colossae, 
who  was  now  with  the  apostle  at  Rome  (iv.  la),  may  have 
brought  information  about  the  disturbing  teadiers  which 
would  have  prompted  St  Paul  to  counteract  their  errors. 
The  letter  is  to  be  conveyed  by  Tychichus,  who  is  to  give 
personal  information  concerning  the  apostle's  affairs  (iv.  7), 
which  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have  committed 
to  writing. 

d.  ConUnts. 

i.  I,  3,  Salutation  from  Paul  and  Timothy. 

*  ThiitT-luur  wotdf  ue  found  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  vii.,  itvit/^, 
•toX^oX*7te,  drt^tit,  drramvXit/wOr,  imwUtnt,  iiWtKliwOui,  ixiKivta, 
iiwixfmra,  ipttKtIa,  d^iWa,  BpaptitiM,  tvy/utrlfttSu,  <vra/«oCr  (bat 
Ephedani  vi.  10  hu  itwoftoOrit),  Htkaif^nlu,  ifnfrtmuut,  infiartitw, 
tdx^'pTM,  tftinft,  Karufipafititur,  itrroKtnir,  /uiufi^,  i>ov^i|»(a,  ifmrii, 
wmfiyflm,  ri0€Lr6Keyla,  wXii^iui'^,  rptagaitw,  rforrfi\»6r,  wfurtituf, 
artpftftai,  9u\arfiyil>,  rw^rufif,  ^tXoro^,  X**f^{'^'v.  Twcltre 
«  oocur  in  other  N.T.  writert,  but  not  elsewhere  in  St.  nul,  vis.,  tXu, 

«t^MX«y(i'(«'9<u,  rupalnir,  rirtt,  aai,  ri>ri«vXM,  uul  three  in  the 
pwtoral  epistles,  viz.,  iwoKtictui,  icfMhrrnr,  vXoiwfut.  On  the  other 
band  this  epistle  contmins  eleven  Pauline  words  used  by  no  other  N.T. 
writer,  vis ,  drnnu,  4ipaiot,  tUf)  (7),  i/nSiftiir,  Bpuxiifitittr,  iMvefv, 
<r4n|t,  'vilfot,  €wni'xM^ii0T9t,  rwtfarrcir,  ^wioCr— sn  important  make- 
wei^t  in  tivowt  of  gawiMDMS.  Sec  Abboit,  Sfiuiam  atui  C*i»tti»M^ 
|ip.  lis,  Ix.  „;    ,.  ^  ,-,    ^v ,  -„„.i,.-,  ,!    ..   ,  ,.,.-,,,, 
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3-8,  Thanksgiving  for  the  gospel  reaching  CoIossk  hjr 
means  of  EpairiiTas,  and  for  its  fruit  there  and  eteewherc. 

9-19,  All  things  summed  up  in  Christ,  through  whom 
and  for  whom  the  universe  was  created,  and  in  whom  it 
consists. 

ao-33,  Re<ionciliation  through  Christ,  and  His  death. 

a4-a9,  The  apostle's  work  in  procUiming  the  mystery  of  \ 
the  gospel,  which  is  Christ  as  the  hope  of  glory  for  the 
Gentiles. 

>  ii.  t-5.  His  prayer  for  the  Colossians  that  they  may  be 
knit  together  in  love,  and  may  attam  to  the  knowledge  of. 
God  in  Christ. 

6-15,  ExhortatitMis,  especially  against  the  delunon  (rf  a 
ialse  philosophy,  appealing  to  the  new  life  of  those  who^ 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  are  also  raised  with  Him. 

16-13,  Warnings  aj^nst  the  bondage  of  external  ordinances. 

iil  1-4,  Practical  appeal  to  seek  the  heavenly  things  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  being  risen  with  Christ 

5-1 1,  Warnings  against  sensuality,  malice,  and  other  vices 
of  the  old  life. 

13-17,  Encouri^ements  to  live  the  Christian  life,  and  attain 
to  its  graces. 

iii.  i8-iv.  I,  Domestic  duties — wives  and  husbands,  children 
and  parents,  servants  and  masters. 

iv.  3-6,  Exhortations  to  prayer,  and  wisdom  and  grace  of 
qieech. 

7-9,  Concerning  Tychicus.  the  messenger  and  Onesimus 
the  beloved  brother. 

10-14,  Salutations  from  the  apostle's  companions. 

Xj,  16,  Messages  concerning  Laodicea,  and  an  exchange  of 
episdes. 

17,  A  message  to  Archippus  to  take  heed  to  his  ministry 
(or  deaconship). 

18,  Final  salutation  in  the  qrastle's  own  handwriting. 

T»t  CMuiuMf  Hftty.—Vi  b  evidmt  that  in  tUt  epiitle  St.  Awt  is 
contending  agulM  tome  U«e  teaching  wlikb  wu  put  foitli  •«  a 
plulgMphy,  i.*^  v^  •  rale  of  life.    Tbi*  «u  Jcwiiti,  in  the  oiNenranoi 
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of  S«bhMlw  and  new  moon*,  and  makiae  dkUneUoM  in  food  (U.  i6-?3)t 
•ad  abo  gnoatic,  claiming  a  pecnliar  intellcctnality.  indul|ring  in  ipeaua- 
tive  tenets  coooeniing:  cuamogony,  and  thus  aMocatiog  the  ooostractioa 
and  adminiii  ration  of  the  nnivene  with  a  icriei  of  heavenly  beingt. 
HilgenfeU  took  theae  two  element*  to  bekxig  to  diflcrcnt  paitie*,  but 
U^tfoot  showed  that  Jewish  speculations  and  practice*,  having  an 
atnlial  aCSnity  of  type  with  those  of  the  Essene*,  would  aocoant  tot 
what  St.  Paul  refen  ta  The  Essene*  were  more  rigoroo*  than  th« 
Hiarisee*  in  Sabfaath-keeping,  and  were  ascelic  in  practice,  refusing 
Aesh  and  wine,  and  not  msnying.  Philo  deniet  that  they  were  given 
to  "abstract  philosophy,"  and  it  is  diiiicull  to  suppose  that  these 
people  who  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  in  Judxa,  and  of  whom 
we  never  read  elsewhere,  could  have  had  much  influence  in  iPhrygia. 
Stilt  there  i*  reason  to  think  that  allied  tendencies  were  found  in  Asia 
Minor.  Fjsrnism  owed  much  of  its  peculiarity  to  Oriental  influences 
which  were  more  powerfiil  in  Asia  Minor  than  where  it  aroae.  There 
i*  no  icaaoo  to  (appose  that  the  (pedal  ideas  of  gnosticism  apnng 
fiwB  Christian  source*.  They  were  Greek  and  Oriental — parthr  Peniaa, 
perhapa  Buddhist,  and  in  some  degree  to  be  traced  back  to  BabvloniBn 
aattolagy.  Theae  kieas  were  early  gtafted  on  to  Jodaim  i  the  xkUaU 
h  one  of  the  ftuits  of  this  unkm.  In  the  secood  oentuiy  they  bloasomad 
Into  great  systems  of  tbooght  in  oomtHnatum  with  Chtistfauity.  In 
OdoMans  we  see  them  pressing  into  the  Church  through  their  earlier 
aUiaitee  with  Judaism.  The  CoTossian  heresy  in  particnlar  dishonoured 
ChriM  practically  by  bringing  in  angels  for  wotship,  and  speculatively 
by  dividing  the  ftinctiaas  of  creation,  etc.  among  these  beii^  All  that 
was  here  aKrmed  of  the  angels  St.  Paal  claiais  lor  Chriil,  who  is  sapicme 
la  th«  universe.* 

9.  FUteaum. 

This'  beautiful  little  letter  bespeaks  its  own  genuineness 

besrond  qtitetion.    It  is  wholly  personal  in  character  and  aim, 

and  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  stiggest  a  writer  with  doctrinal 

and  other  objects  sheltering  under  St  Paul's  naaae. 

Philemoa  is  in  Mardon's  and  the  Muratorlan  Canons,  and  la  the  Syriac 
•ad  Old  Latin  venkms.    It  Is  not  dted  by  IrenKOS  or  deiMnt  A.,  but  iu 
,  brevity  and  personal  character  will  aocouat  for  that,    TertnUiui  awl 
Origan  refer  to  it 

a.  Oetasiom  and  Cimms/ancts  of  Origin. — Onesimus,  a 
ilave  of  Philemon's,  having  stolen  some  of  his  master's 
pixqperty,  had  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  St  Paul;  and  this  had  led  to  his  conversioa 
St  Paul,  in  sending  him  back,  writes  to  beseech  Philemon  to 
pardon  the  defaulter,  and  receive  him  as  no  longer  merely  a 
slave,  but  a  brother  beloved.     The  mention  of  Archippus 

'  See  UoHTrooT,  Cthtsiams  and  Pkiltmm,  "  The  ColoisiaB  Heraqr." 
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here  (>)  and  in  Coloisums  iv.  17  fixes  Colossse  as  the  {dace  at 
which  Philemon  lived.  Then  the  reference  to  Onesimus  in 
Colossians  iv.  9,  at  about  to  go  to  Coloasc,  further  anodatea 
the  two  epistles.  Demas  and  Luke  also  send  salutations  in 
both  letters.  It  is  evident  that  this  little  letter  accompanied 
Colossians,  Tychicus  probably  taking  both ;  or  possibly  One- 
simus, who  travelled  with  him,  took  the  letter,  which  lAs  for 
his  own  benefit 

b.  Contents. 

i.  1-3,  Salutation  from  Paul  and  Timothy  to  Philemon,  and 
Apphia  (?  his  wife),  to  Archii^us  and  the  church  in  Philemon's 
house. 

4-7,  Thanksgiving  for  Philemon's  love  and  faith. 

8-ai,  A  pathetic  plea  for  the  pardon  of  Onesimus,  who  it 
now  a  brother  beloved  and  the  apostle's  spiritual  son  begotten 
in  his  bonds.  Paul  will  make  himself  responsible  for  what 
was  stolen. 

23,  A  lodging  to  be  prepared. 

a],  94,  Concluding  salutations. 

^5,  Benedictioa 


3- 

a.  Destination  of  the  Letter. — There  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  letter  was  not  written  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus.  The  title  represents  an  ancient  tradition,  but  it  it 
not  itself  authoritative,  as  in  no  cases  were  the  titles  of  the 
epistles  in  the  original  documents.  The  address  "to  the  taintt 
which  are  at  Ephesus  "  (I  i),  which  is  found  in  our  N.T.,  hat 
not  the  support  of  the  two  best  MSS.  M  and  B,  which  omit 
the  words  "in  Ephesus"  (fv  'E^ctrft).  These  words  are  alto 
misting  in  a  late  cursive  MS.  (67),  as  corrected  by  a  tecond 
hand.  A  more  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Origen,  early  in  the 
third  century,  who  writes  in  a  way  that  implies  the  absence  pf 
these  two  words.'  Still  earlier,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  Marcion  accepted  the  epistle,  but  under  the  titles 

*  The  puuge  in  Origen  taken  from  CRAMSa's  Catena,  |>.  103,  ii  dtad 
ia  Hoai's  Ktm,  ami  tfA.,  page  76,  foouwtc 
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"To  the  Laodiceans."  He  could  hardly  have  done  so  if  the 
wwds  "  in  Ephesui "  had  been  in  his  text  Besides,  TertuUian 
would  have  accused  him  of  falsifying  the  words  of  the  apostle 
here.  As  he  does  not,  we  may  conclude  that  TertuUian  also 
knew  of  MSS.  from  which  the  words  were  omitted.'  The 
uncertainty  which  is  thus  suggested  is  met  by  a  decided  argu- 
ment against  the  Ephesian  destination  of  the  epistle  from  the 
tenor  of  its  contents.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  St  Paul's  labours.  He  had  resided  and  worked  in  the  city 
'  for  more  than  two  years.  (Acts  xix.  lo.)  There  is  no  more 
touching  scene  in  the  history  of  the  early  church  than  his 
interview  with  the  Ephesian  eldere  at  Miletus,  (xx.  17-38.) 
One  of  the  Ephesians  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem, 
(xxi.  29.)  Here  then  was  a  church  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  But  the  epistle  does  not  contain  a  word  of  in- 
dividual salutation.  No  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
people  to  whom  he  is  writing,  although  several  persons  are 
named  in  the  companion  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  a  people 
whom  confessedly  the  apostle  had  never  seen.*  Therefore  we 
ouy  confidently  conclude  that  this  epistle  could  not  have  been 
addressed  to  St  Paul's  friends  at  Ephesus.  We  are  tempted 
to  imagine  that  Marcion  was  right,  and  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Laodicea,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  Lycus .  Valley, 
which,  in  common  with  Colossse  and  Hienqwlis,  the  apostle 
had  never  visited,  and  the  reference  to  the  exchange  of  epbtles 
in  Colossians  iv.  16  would  seem  to  fall  in  with  that  idea.  And 
yet  the  phrase  there  is  not  "  the  epistle  to  Laodicea,"  but  "  the 
epistle  from  {U)  Laodicea,"  whidi  rather  points  to  one  that  . 
was  to  be  passed  on  through  that  city.  The  general  character 
of  our  epistle  favours  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  circular  letter 
for  the  churches  of  this  neighbourhood. 

We  itill  have  to  account  for  the  singular  condition  of  the  text  in  the       ., . 
MSS.  above  referred  to,  where  we  read  rwi  i,yloii  r«i  ttta  [omitting  h 
"Wfh<t\  "^  mrrHt.     One  view  it  to  render  ofcv  abtolnte^,  with  tha 

>  See  Tbrtullian,  AUv.  Man.,  v.  1 1,  17.  ~ 

*  The  phiaie,  "  If  (o  be  that  ye  heard  (tfy*  itmtnn,  iii.  a),  though  not 
•spreMine  a  doubt,  could  not  be  used  in  a  cue  of  absolute  certainty,  sudi 
as  that  01  a  church  St.  Paul  bad  himself  taught 
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■  Ike  ttintt  who  tnilr  Mfat— m  iwh,  tte."  Bat  tki*  is  •  km* 
and  unnataiml  faitentftatiaii.  AnotlMr  view  favoaicd  fav  Hart  ie  "Ik* 
MioU  who  aic  alio  fekbAiL''  Affdatt  thit  to  the  AppUcauiDB  of  tkii  mum 
peitidple  of  the  TCtb  Hfti  ia  other  cptotlci,  where  it  directt  attention  to  the 
plaee.'  Poeribly  a  Uank  wai  left  for  the  name  of  the  church  to  be  filled 
in.  Thto  might  he  done  in  writinc  if  icvenl  oopiea  had  heen  written  off; 
bat  the  notion  to  too  aMdern.  Beadcs,  it  etdadca  the  idea,  otherwiN 
probable  cnoagh,  that  Epheaiani  may  be  the  eptotle  whidi  waa  to  eoM  on 
/rtm  Laodicea.  A  limpier  method  would  be  to  tend  a  sinelc  oopjr  with- 
oat  any  name,  leatriog  tae  naoie  of  each  cbarch  reociTing  the  eptMie  to  be 
■apfilied  by  tlie  reader.  Epbetui,  being  the  metropolis  of  the  proivince, 
woald  naturally  receive  it  m  the  end,  and  then  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  tor  lonebody  to  fill  in  the  gap  with  the  aaoie  of  tlie  dty 
where  the  epistle  was  sufaaeqnently  foawL 

b.  GtmiimtfUtt. — ^The  external  evidence  for  this  qnstle  is 
stronger  than  that  for  Colossians.  It  seems  to  'have  been 
known  to  Clement  R.  as  eariy  as  A.a  95.  Evidently  it  was 
quoted  by  Ignatius  eariy  in  the  second  century,  and  by 
Polycaipk  and  it  wu  accepted  by  Maidon  before  A.&  140. 

Cmapare  I  Clem.  tlvL  $,  "  Have  we  not  one  God,  and  one  Christ, 
and  one  Spirit  of  gnoe  poured  out  upon  us,  and  one  calling  in 
Christ,"  with  Ephesians  W.  4 ;  Ignatius,  ilarmu.  viL  1  with  Ephcsians 
iv.  )-«;  PkU.  iL  I  wUh  Ephcstoas  v.  8;  A4  Ptfyc.  v.  1  widk 
BphHtoni  v.  as,  19 ;  ViAfcuv,  fkiL  L  3  with  Ephcsiaas  iL  8^  9t  and 
pomibiy  /M  sii.  i,  where  '' Irasdmini,  ct  nolite  peccare"  to  quoted 
as  scr^itnre  (mT  m  iittcr^t$iHt  duium  ut).  with  Ephesians  hr.  at. 
Bat  we  oohr  have  thto  tost  quotation  in  a  Latin  tramlation ;  poasibty  ia 
both  cases  it  to  taken  fitom  soom  Z^fM  of  Jcsas  Chritt ;  or  k  aiay  be  aa 
aUasioa  to  ftalm  hr.  4,  LXX.  The  epistle  to  ia  Mareion's  and  the  Mara> 
tarkBCsaaiis,aadfaitheOMILatlaaadSyriacvnniaas.  It  to  first  aaasad 
as  St  Fftal's  by  Irenms.  [AJg.  Jfmr.,  v.  a.  3.) 

Mweover  it  shares  with  Colosstaiu  the  general  Pauline 
standpoint,  and  is  rich  in  vital  spiritual  thojight,  one  of  the 
gems  of  Scripttire.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
a  work  of  such  paramount  worth. 

Nevertheless  it  is  more  questioned  than  Colossians.'  The 
objectioiis  are  largely  the  same  as  those  urged  against 
Colossians.  We  have  the  advanced  Christofogy,  thon^ 
not  so  pionounced  with  regard  to  the  universe  and  creatioo 

>  Trii«an»«'Pii>B(Ra«i<  i-  1),ri  sfci  *>  Xfbti  (i  Cor.  L  a),  veil 
i»n»4r*Mnmt(mLi.  l). 

*  Vaa  Sodea,  far  instance,  who  defends  Colossians,  sscrifaiog  Kpheitons 
la  a  large-minded  Jewish  Christian  of  the  dlspcndoo.    . 
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M  b  CokMuans,  the  laine  style  of  kMig  lentenoet,  the  Mine 

phenomena  of  un-Fteiline  words.  . 

Than  an  lUity-two  wonb  nted  ooljr  in  this  cpirtk,  aad  tweaty-d^ 
foand  elwwbete  in  the  N.T.,  but  not  in  Pkul.  On  the  other  hand  theit 
an  eighteen  words  foand  in  Fftnlinc  epiitles,  but  not  elsewbefc  in  the 
M.T.,  and  sercial  of  the  ktf»*  Ummun*  ate  in  the  list  of  the  Christian 
anMw,  and  tbefcfaie  qnite  natiiiail7  acooanted  for,  being  inevitable  when 
oooe  the  idea  of  elaborating  the  image  was  entertaiiied. 

But  in  addition  to  these  objections,  which  may  be  met  as 
wen  the  similar  objections  to  Colossians,  certain  special  ob- 
jections are  uiged  against  Ephesians:  (i)  Whereas  jHeviously 
St  Paul  cham|uoned  the  Gmtiles  against  the  Jews,  here  writ-  . 
ing  to  Gentiles  he  seems  to  champion  the  Jewish  Christiana. 
That,  however,  might  be  the  case  in  this  later  period 
when  liberty  was  secure,  and  among  churches  chiefly  Gentile. 
Moreover  the  idea  appears  in  Romans  xi.  13-34.  (3)  The 
cspression,  "  the  devil,"  occurs  twice  (iv.  sy ;  vi  i  r).  But  else- 
iwbere  St  Paul  abrays  has  "Satan."  It  may  be  replied  that 
elsewheie  in  the  N.T.  the  names  are  interchangeable.  Writing 
biter  at  Rome  St  Paul  might  prefer  the  Greek  term.  (3)  The 
I^uase,  "  holy  iqxMtles "  (iiL  5),  is  objected  to  as  more  like 
•  fonnula  of  later  ecclesiastical  usage.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  word  rendered  "h<dy"  {iqfUu.%)  is  the 
common  title  of  all  Christians,  and  points  to  consecration 
nther  than  to  personal  holiness.  It  occurs  a  little  later, 
where  St'Paul  describes  himself  as  "less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints  "  (dyW,  iiL  8).  (4)  The  most  singular  jriienomena 
in  connection  with  the  epistle  is  its,  dose  resemblance  to 
Colossians.  Out  of  155  v«ses  no  less  than  78  have  ex- 
pressions identical  with  phrases  in  that  epistle.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  this  is  founded  on  Colossians,  of 
which  some  have  rq;arded  it  as  a  "weak"  ejqpansion.  As 
to  whether  it  is  "weak,"  that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
similarity  of  phrase  is  too  dose  to  be  accidental,  Bat  if 
the  foilAit  wrote  the  two  epistlei  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  perfectly  natural  that  be  would  say  the  same  things  in 
both.  The  rituation  was  so  far  similar,  that  bodt  epistles 
went  to  people  whom  the  apostle  had  not  seen.    Both  were 
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sent  by  Tychicus.  (CoioMiani  n.  7,  8;  Ephesuuis  vi.  ai,  tt.) 
Then  as  Ephesians  seems  to  be  a  circular  letter,  it  might 
^   be  less  crisp  than  one  written  with  a  more  definite  conception 
of  the  persoiu  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sent* 

c.  Occasion  and  IHmt  of  Writing. — Probably  Epaphras  in 
bringing  news  from  Colossse  had  reported  on  the  conditimi 
of  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  then  Tychicus,  who  was 
to  take  a  letter  to  Colossse,  would  be  able  to  carry  one  for 
the  other  churches  also.  In  particular  the  spread  of  Jewish 
gnostic  speculations  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
and  His  sole  authority  in  the  Church  would  call  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  truth  concerning  this  subject  At  the  two 
epistles  appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire  which  was  produced 
first  Still  the  Urger  expansion  of  the  common  ideas  whidi 
we  find  in  Ephesians  may  perhaps  indicate  that  this  was 
written  after  its  companion. 

d.  Contents. 

i  I,  t,  Salutation  firom  Paul  only. 

3-14,  Thanksgiving,  leading  to  exposition  of  the  idea  of 
God's  purpose  in  adopting  us  as  sons  chosen  by  the  Father ; 
redeemed  by  the  Son,  in  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth , 
are  to  be  summed  up ;  and  sealed  by  the  Spirit 

15-33,  Prayer  that  the  readers  may  appreciate  their  privil^et 
in  Christ,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  is  exalted  above 
the  highest  powers  and  authorities. 

il  i-io.  Their  new  state  in  grace. 

11-13,  The  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Christ 

iiL  1-13,  The  revelation  of  the  gospel  for  the  Gentiles 
made  through  Paul 

14-19,  Prayer  for  siriritual  progress  in  knowing  the  love  of 
Christ 

to^  fli,  Doxology.  ■■•■•■■■':    ■'^'-■.'i'>*"'^'^' 

^'-  W.  1-16,  Unity  in  the  body,  with  diversity  of  offices. 

I  Holtmann  tnppoacs  there  was  •  Ftaline  nadetu,  which  a  cubfequcnt 
writer  enkrged  into  two  epittlet,  an  ttabonte  tlicoiy  which  teems  to  ha 
■doited  M  •  ooanid  of  despair.  ^ 
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17-94,  Wamii^  against  heathen  Tices. 

95-32,  Practical  adTice,  eapedally  as  regards  duty  to  oar 
neighbour. 

▼.  1-14,  To  mdk  in  love,  and  avoid  immorality  and 
ooretousness. 

15-31,  Care  in  conduct  to  avoid  offence ;  praise  and  song. 

as-33.  The  union  of  husbands  and  wives  like  that  of  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

vL  1-4,  Duties  bf  children  and  parents. 

5-9,  Duties  of  servants  and  masters. 

lo-ao,  Exhortation  to  strength  and  courage;  the  whole 
armour  of  God. 

a  I,  33,  Personal  news  by  Tychicus. 

33,  34,  Benediction. 

Two  specific  ideas  of  great  importance  are  found  in  this 
epistle: 

(i)  T^  Supremaejf  of  Christ. — ^This  corresponds  to  similar 
teaching  in  Colossians.  Here,  as  in  the  companion  epistle, 
Christ  is  exalted  above  all  things  not  only  in  the  sphere 
of  the  gospel,  but  also  in  the  universe,  heavenly  as  well  as 
earthly.  But  in  this  epistle  the  supremacy  of  Christ  over  His 
Church  is  especially  emphasised. 

(2)  Tht  Unify  of  the  Church.— In  earlier  epistles  St.  Paul 
often  refers  to  individual  local  churches,  and  in  writing 
about  the  duties  of  their  members  he  dwells  on  the  im- 
portance of  harmony  in  co-operation.  But  here  he  rises 
to  the  conception  of  a  universal  Churdi  of  which  Christ  is 
tiie  head,  and  he  insists  on  its  essential  unity  realised  through 
the  common  bith  and  experience  of  all  Christians. 

4.  PUUppiaiii. 

a.  7^  Church  at  Philip. — ^Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony 
in  Macedonia,  and  the  church  in  this  dty  was  the  first  planted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Europe  The  vision  of  the  "  man  of  Mace- 
donia " — ^wbom  Prdessor  Ramsay  identifies  with  St  Luke — 
had  induced  the  apostle  to  cross  fiom  Troas  to  the  port  of 
Neapolis,  whence  he  went  at  once  over  the  hills  to  the 
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beftudAil  pbun  where  Pbilippi  stcwd  on  a  promontory.    Then 

was  DO  tTnagogue  at  this  place,  but  St  Paul  diaoovered  a 

^        Pnteuekt,  an  encloaure  for  worship,  in  the  suburba,  appaientljr 

near  the  stream  Canutes.     His  teaching  won  Lydia,  who 

represented  a  dyeing  business  at  Thyatira,  and  sh)!  recdved 

the  apostle  and  his  companions  into  her  house.     A  small 

church  was  formed,  at  first  consisting  principally  of  women. 

It  was  most  devoted  to  St  Paul,  and  it  helped  to  support  him 

with  its  gifts  during  subsequent  missionary  journeys.    The 

troubles  which  disturbed  other  churdies  were  scarcely  known 

here.     No  disloyalty  to  the  apostle  appeared  among  these 

enthusiastic  followers  as  at  Corinth  and  in  Galatia,  no  erroneous 

doctrine  as  in  the  churches  of  the  Lycus  Valley.  A  little  personal 

difference  between  two  active  women  in  the  diurch  is  all  the 

epistle  has  to  allude  to  as  not  quite  satisfactory.  (PhiL  iv.  ••) 

b.   Genuinentss  of  tht  Epistle. — The  difficulties  that  have 

been  felt  with  regard  to  Colossians  and  Ephesians  are  scarcely 

met  with  m  Philippians,  and  as  the  evidence  from  antiquity  and 

the  character  of  the  epistle  itself  strongly  support  St  Paul's.. 

authorship,  it  is  very  generally  received  even  by  critics  who 

reject  the  other  epistles  of  the  imprisonment  period.   It  seems 

■    evident  that  this  epistle  was  known  and  dted  authoritatively 

early  in  the  second  century ;  it  fits  well  into  the  cijrcumstances 

of  Uie  apostle's  life,  and  reveals  his  sinrit  and  character  more 

distinctly  than  almost  any  other  of  his  writings. 

HippolTtns  refers  to  aa  interpretatioii  of  the  phrue,  "  ia  the  fono  of  a 
fetvant"  fPhU.  U.  7),  br  •  very  primitive  Ophite  lect,  the  Sithilci  (Rrf. 
Hair.,  T.  8).  Polycup,  in  bit  epistle  to  the  PhiUppisiM,  refm  to  the  letter 
^  hwl  Tcoeifed  from  <•  the  blessed  and  gloriaas  Pud."  (PoL  ^«A.  iiL  I.) 
Ignatiiis  apveais  to  refer  to  phrues  from  this  epistle  {Htm.,  iL  a  \  PkilmL, 
viiLi),u  does  the  ^^ikte/MMMftwCs).  It  U  cited  in  the  letter  of  Iha 
diivdMS  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Enseb.,  ff.S.,  t.  3).  It  is  in  Mafdon's 
coUection,  the  Mmatoriaa  Canon,  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  venkiM. 
IieMens  (AJu.  Hmtr.,  iv.  iS.  4),  Clement  of  Aloaadria  (/Vwty.,  L  6 ; 
Sirtm.,  IT.  13),  and  TertnUian  {Dt  Jtmtr.,  S3, 47 ;  C.  Mmn.,  v.  ao|  A 
f  >^        tVmstr.,  a6},  dtc  it  as  St  Fkal's.> 

>  The  epistle  was  njected  bv  Banr,  Schwe^,  etc.    Man  netalOf  its 
4  gennineaess  has  been  attacked  by  Hildfc  Kreodcer,  HInsdi,  Heeutn, 

Biadenaan,  and  cspedally  fay  Hobten.  Bat  ft  is  accepted  and  defended  b* 
HikHiMd.  WaiaSdMr,  Haiaadt,  Mai«old,  t>flddem,  UpaiM,  Godrt, 
B.  Wdas,  HoltsiMain,  jiiUdier,  KlSpper,  Zahn— name*  wUdi  upwssat 
veiy  divene  schools,  um  some  of  than  ntmae  ctitieBl  positioni. 
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Tha  faOowiag  obiccliaM  have  b«M  braofht  fgrwud ;— <i)  7%t  uparm- 
tim  i/ tkt  DitSii frt-utu^mtt  if  CkriH fiim  Hit  AiMMMiiy  (U.  6-\l)*» 
W>FlMiliiM,  iiaec  hae  the  haniuiity  bcgbit  at  the  Incaraatiaa,  whila  in 
I  CocfathiaM  sv.  47-49,  it  b  ptc-axiatent  at  Mfttrm  intfunm.  Bttt  the 
fcWiMni  doca  not  nier  to  pce-«ditetice ;  it  refeti  to  the  Reaurrectioo. 
(a)  tM-nmlimt  JmttiMemtitH,  where  the  apoatle  appeait  at  blameleM  with 
•nud  to  the  biw  (liL  4-11).  But  that  waa  eitenial ;  Romana  Tii,  etc., 
iMr  to  Ua  intenal  life.     (3)  /nJifinmct  /«  /i«  tijtctiv  Irutkt  tf  ti* 


rf*l (L  l$-i8). — The  paitlet  pnacbin^ another  Jetui,  and  anathematiaed 
Galatiawa  L  6-9  and  •  Corinthiana  xi.  4  are  laid  to  be  here  allowed, 
Bat  they  are  not  the  tame.    (4)  Unttrtmmly  cemctmifi  Ik*  Xttumctitm 

ell).     Thii  may  be  denied    (5)  Difftrtntu  tf  tlyii.    Thete  are  Car 
than  in  Coloinant  and  Ephewant      Other  objectiona  are  ttill  Uat 
ktpoctant' 

c.  OetaswM  for  Writing  tht  Epistle. — ^Epq>broditus  had 
brought  a  contribution  of  money  from  the  Philippian  church 
(U.  as,  iT.  18).  Either  owing  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
or  bis  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  apostle  in  Rome,  he  had 
been  dangerously  ilL  He  feared  the  Philippians  would  be 
andoas  about  him,  and  he  was  eager  to  return  home  (iL  a6). 
St  Paul  sends  this  letter  with  him  containing  tlianks  for  the 
gift  (iv.  10-18).  At  the  same  time  the  apostle  takes  the 
opportunity  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  condition,  and  of 
the  success  of  his  work  m  Rome,  and  to  flood  his  letter  with 
thoughts  of  encounigement  and  admonitions  for  bis  beloved 
friends  at  PhilippL 

d  Datt. — There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  epistle  and  its  position  relative  to  the  other  epistles 
of  the  imprisonment  Lightfoot  puts  it  first  in  the  group,  and 
m  this  he  is  followed  by  Hort  The  principal  reason  for 
its  priority  is  the  position  it  seems  to  take  in  the  order  of 
the  development  of  St  Paul's  thought  and  style.  It  has  more 
of  the  simple,  vigorous  style  of  the  earlier  epistles,  and  Aiany 
phrases  remind  us  of  Romans,  dn  the  other  hand  we  miss 
the  speculative  elements  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  and 
the  long  sentences  and  cumbrous  style  of  those  epistles. 
Therefore  Lightfoot  places  it  next  to  Romans,  though  with 
the  requisite  interval  of  time,  as  he  assigns  it  to  Rome  But 
this  very  interval  tends  to  destroy  the  weight  of  his  aigu- 

^  See  VmCBMT,  Imttrmat.  CriU  Ctm.,  PhU.  omi  Pkib.,  pp.  xxv.-saa. 
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ment  Some  four  yean  mutt  be  allowed  between  Rornana 
and  Philippians,  even  if  Philippians  ia  the  first  letter  of  the 
impriionment,  and  at  most  two  or  three  years  separate  this 
from  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Most  critics  place  it  last  in 
the  group.  '  i  .; 

The  following  rcMont  make  for  the  hter  date  :— <i)  It  wanld  Mem  that 
the  apostle  has  already  been  in  prison  for  a  long  lime.  He  hat  been  able 
to  make  ChrUt  known  throi^  the  whole  prsEtwian  guard  (L  ia-14).  (S) 
Fiieqd*  who  had  been  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  other  epiitlct  have 
now  left  him  (ii.  *o).  St  Luke  had  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  (Act«  zxviiL 
16,  "  aw  entered  into  Rome.")  He  was  with  the  apottle  when  ColoMiani 
wu  written,  and  lent  a  lalutation  to  that  dty.  (ColoMians  iv.  14.)  There 
is  no  salutation  from  him  to  the  Philippians,  among  whom  he  was  well 
known.  (Acts  itri  11  ff.)  Nor  does  Donas  appear  as  in«Colossians  iv.  14. 
(3)  Some  time  is  required  for  the  journeys  between  Rome  and  PfaUipipl, 
impUcd  bjr  the  letter.  (4)  Greater  severity  of  treatment  is  apparent  St. 
Ptnl  bad  enjoyed  comparative  liberty ;  now  he  is  hardly  dealt  with. 
(S)  It  would  seem  that  the  apostle's  case  has  reached  a  crisis.  He 
propoaea  to  send  Timothy  shortly,  as  toon  as  he  knows  .what  the  decision 
is  to  be  (ii  33).  He  is  ready  for  death  if  that  should  be  the  issue,  and 
even  desiix>us  of  it  on  his  own  account  (L  »3),  But  he  expects  to  be  set 
free  (i.  35 ;  iL  34).  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  it  would  not  be  to  leave 
him  still  in  prison,  at  Colossians  and  Ephesians  and  Philemon  allow. 
Therefore  those  epistles  must  precede  Philippians.*  ^  ■ 

e.  Integrity. — It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  two 
writings  of  the  apostle  run  together,  because  half-way  through 
our  epistle  we  find  St  Paul  drawing  to  a  dose  with  the 
formula,  "Finally,  my  brethren,"  etc  (iil  i).  But  (i)  the 
apostle  might  have  intended  to  close  here,  and  then  fresh 
ideas  have  started  him  on  a  fresh  course.  He  often  writes 
without  any  evident  scheme,  spontaneously,  setting  down  his 
thoughts  as  they  occur.  (3)  Possibly,  however,  we  should 
not  translate  the  Greek  phrase  {rh  Xourdf)  an  "finally,"  but 
understand  it  as  meaning  "for  the  rest,"  as  dismissing  one 
topic,  and  proceeding  to  others.  So  it  may  have  been  used 
elsewhere  («^.,  3  Thessalonians  iii.  i).  The  tone  and  character 
of  the  epistle  are  remarkably  harmonious  throughout,  and 
testify  to  its  bdng  a  single  worL  , .    r  ■ , 

*  For  arguments'^  lavour  of  the  earlier  date  see  Lightfoot,  PUI., 
Etta*  II.,  "The  order  of  the  Epbtlea  of  the  Captivity."  In  Zahn's 
MimkUtmg  the  arguments  for  the  later  date  arc  maiBtaucd. 
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L  I,  2,  Salutations  from  Paul  and  Timothj  to  the  Chriftiana 
at  Philippi  (as  usual,  denominated  "Saints,"  <lyi««)  together 
with  the  bishops  and  deacons. 

Ttdi  it  the  fint  mention  of  "bishop*"  and  "deaoona"  in  St.  Pul'i 
epiitles,  and  the  first  mention  of  them  in  N.T.  history.'  We  do  not 
meet  «dth  the  titles  in  any  other  place  in  his  writings  till  we  come  to 
the  pastoral  epistles,  where  their  qualifications  are  discosMd.  Here  they 
•K  only  named.  In  earlier  epistles  we  have  had  vagne  allusions  to  chura 
officers  {t^.,  I  Thestalonians  v.  la,  13)  without  any  titles.  Where  official, 
title*  are  referred  to,  they  are  UiiTerent  from  these, «./. ,  * '  apostle*,  prophcia, ' 
teachers,"  etc  (i  Corinthians  aJL  a8) ;  or  gifts  and  cowftponding  fiinrtiaM 
rather  than  office*  are  named  {t^.,  Roman*  xiL  6-4). 

3^11,  Thanksgiving  for  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
Philippians  to  the  apostle^  and  prayer  for  a  blessiiig  00 
them.  »  . 

i3-a6,  Statements  about  his  conditioa    The  imprisonment 
has  bdped  in  furthering  the  gospel  throughout  the  w^hole 
pretorian  guard.    The  apostle  expects  a  favourable  issue  to      ^v'^ 
his  trial    Yet  he  does  not  desire  this  on  his  own  accoimt,  his 
life  being  devoted  to  Christ ;  and  death  woidd  be  gain  to  him. 

37-30,  Exhortation  to  fidelity  and  courage  under  persecu-      * 
tion.  . 

iL  i-s,  Affectionate  entreaty  to  unselfish  huqplity. 

6-1 1,  The  example  of  Christ,  who  ""emptied  Himself, 
became  a  man,  and  was  obedient  unto  death,  for  whiA 
reason  God  has  highly  exalted  Him.  d 

ia-i8.  Exhortation  toJ^fe||istian  progress,  since  God  woriu* 
in  us ;  and  warning  agai||^isputes,  that  the  apostle  may  not .  ' 
have  laboured  in  vain. 

19-30,  Timothy  to  be  sent;  Epaphroditgf^  wlio  had  been 
very  ill,  now  sent  back.    ,  *       ".-^  ,"  ,     «•      "  ' 

iil  i-^.  Warning  ag^ut.  Jewish  infloeaces,  roOowsd  Inr    * 

*,Ae(s,  tboorii  probably  wfittei^  later,  rdfcn  to  "dder*"  in  aaLuUer  ^ 
pesiod  of  the  hbtmy  a*  id  Jenaalem  (Acu  «.  so),  and  u  wren  appbinled 
by  IVuil  and  Bamafbaa  daring  Ute--ttfa«(f  vSmiamij  jomff-  (Acta 
aiv.  33.)  That  book' doe*  not  bbim  Nko^*"**"  tboath  w  dMcrfb** 
tlM  appointment  of  "  tl«|  wma."  (Acu  vi.  i-«.)  J*M%  «U*  m»  . 
b«  t£  earlieat  epMe,  DMttiow  tidcn  (v.  14).  'At  tkfc  deia  aol 
•ppsu  in  Pud  btion  th*  p*«(at«l  epbtte 
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an  enumeration  ^  St  Paul's  own   Jewish  privileges  and 
attainments.  ^  ■ 

7-1 1,  What  he  had  counted  profitable  in  these  things  given 
up  fdr  the  sake  of  Christ 

12-16,  The  apostle's  eagerness  to  press  forward  to  higher 
..adainments. 

17-iT.  I,  Warning  from  the  example  of /alien  brethren; 
,»  reminder  of  the  heavenly  citizenship  and  of  the  hope 
of  the   coming   (tf  Christ;   a   consequent   exhortation   to 
steadfastness. 

iv.  a,  3,  Messages  urging  harmony  between  Euodia  and      " 
Syntyche,  and  suggesting  encouragement  from  one  addressed 
as  "true  yokefellow "  for  them  and  Clement 

4-7,  Exhortations  to  rejoicing  and  prayer,  with  a  benediction    1 
of  peace. 

8,  9,  Topics  worthy  to  be  thought  of;  and  the  qwstle's 
teaching  to  be  followed. 

.  lo-ao,  Thanks  for  the  gift  brought  by  Epaphcoditus,  which 
.it  valued  chiefly  as  a  token  of  affection.    Tlie  apostle  has-^ti*,. 
learnt  to  be  independent  of  want  or  plenty. 
^  ai,  as,  Rnal  adutations. 
"^  »3,  Benediction. 

5.  OhaiMtoriftiet  «f  flw  Qroop. 

The  ideas  set  forth  in  these  epistles  of  the  third  group 
correspond  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  both  jn 
the  apostle's  environment  and  in  the  history  of  the  churches.  - 
The  sharp  conflict  with  Judaising  Christians  that  marked  the 
second  period'  of  literary  activity  has  subsided,  and'  St.  Paul 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  larger  gospel  accepted,  in 
the  churches  under  his  charge.  At  the  same  time  the  personal  . 
6pposition  to  the  ap9Stle  which  was  one  phase  of  that  conflict 
hu  also  disappeared  Accordingly  he  no  longer  needs  to 
maintain  his  principles  in  the  same  polemical  style,  nor 
to  asMTt  hit  own  apostolic  claims  as  in  the  controvenial 
epistles.  But  new  troubles  have  emerged  in  the  dmrdict  of 
Asia  through  the  introduction  of  ascetic  practices  and  specula- 
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tioDS  of  Jewish  origih,  but  not  aswdated  with  pharisaic 
legaUsm.  To  meet  the  practical  tendencies  the  apostle 
denounces  formal,  superstitious  restraints.  But  he  has'  a 
greater  aim  in  the  more  spiritual  region.  This'ls  to  set 
•gainst  the  novel  speculations  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
nature  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  Thus  these  epistles  see 
a  development  of  Christologf.  In  Colossians  we  advance 
from  the  earlier  association  of  Christ  with  the  universe  as 
the  medium  of  creation  to  a  fiiller  idea  of  His  eternal 
OHinection  with  it  in  sustaining  it,  and  see  its  end  in 
Him.  In  Ephesians,  while  His  relation  to  nature  is  also 
affirmed,  we  see  His  headship  over  the  Church  more 
developed,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Him  aflirmed 
and  illustrated.  Philippians  is  addressed  to  ChrislJ^  in 
Blacedonia,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  movements  of 
thought  in  the  Lycus  Vall^.  But  still  Christ  is  central, 
in  the  epistle.  Here  we  have  the  Avau  elasskus  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  kenosis,  with  its  issue  in  the  supreme 
exaltttion  of  Christ  who  has  received  a  name  above  every 
name,  and  to  ^hom  every  knee  shall  bow,  in  heaven  as 
wdl  as  on  earth.  In  all  these  epistles  the  mystical  union 
of  the  Christian  with  Christ  becomes  more  prominent 
than  the  forensic  rebtionship  dwelt  on  in  the  epistles  of 
the  Judaistic  controversy. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

FOURTH    GROUP :   THE    PASTORAL 
EPISTLES 

I.  The  qveidon  of  genainencM.     |      3.  >  Timothy, 
a.  I  Timothy.  |      4.  Titui. 

'  I.  Oenniaenan. 

.    These  three  epistles  are  so  closely  associated,  and  resemUe 

one  another  in  so  many  respects,  that  the  question  of  their 

genuineness  must  be  considered  in  a  common  study  of  them. 

In  point  of  fact  most  critics  either  accept  all  of  them  or  reject 

all  of  them.*  Exception  is  taken  to  the  epistles  almost  entirely 

on  internal .  grounds,  for  they  are  well  supported   by  the 

evidence  of  antiquity.    Eusebius  included  them  in  the  N.T. 

books  that  were  universally  accepted.'    He  therefore  knew  of 

no  doubts  in  the  Catholic  Church.    Then  they  are  named  by 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  and  as  usual  we  find 

Irenteus  the  first  to  name  them.'  Even  earUer  than  this,  i  and 

a  Timothy  are  evidently  quoted  by  Polycarp^  though  not 

named.    They  are  also  found  in  the  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin 

versions,  and  are  acknowledged  in  the  Muratorian  Fngmtnt, 

Compare  Potyeurp,  PkU.  iv.  i  with  I  Tim.  vL  7,  10;  PkU.  xii.  3  with 
I  Tim.  iL  I.  a ;  Pha.  v.  s  with  s  Tim.  ij,  11,  la ;  PkU.  ii.  a  with  a  Tim. 
It.  la  ^ 

*  SchleienMidier,  with  whom  the  identiflc  study  of  the  pastoral  epiatlet 
commenced,  lU  fitst  tlirew  doubts  on  i  Tim.  by  regarding  i(  as  a  oompila- 
tkM  from  a  Tim.  and  Tit.,  bat  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  three  epistles 
stand  or  fall  together;  and  Schieiermacher  himself  pointed  oat  diflicultiM 
conceming  a  lim.  and  Tit,  ^  ' 

*  rkwMfikmiau)  iitektyoiiarm.     Se9//.£.,  iL/ai ;  iii.  3. 

*  IitMsns  names  the  two  to  Timothy  {AJd.  Hmtr.,  iiL  ).  3),  and  ckct 
IhMt  Tit  M  PMl'a  (i«A».  Ms<r.,  i.  iC  3 ;  iil  3.  4). 
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There  is  one  important  witness  that  must  be  cited  on  the 
other  side.  Marcion  did  not  accept  these  epistles  as  St.  Paul's. 
This  fact  should  not  be  set  aside  so  hastily  as  has  been  be- 
qaeaHy  done  by  apologists.  Mardon's  is  the  earliest  extant 
canon  of  St  Paul's  epistles.  As  a  reformer,  reviving  n^ected 
Pauline  doctrine,  this  man  made  it  his  business  to  enforce 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  teaching  found  in  the  apostle's 
writings.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  Marcion  who  first 
made  any  collection  of  the  scattered  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  strong 
doctrinal  bias.  It  was  on  doctrinal  and  not  critical  grounds 
that  he  rejected  all  the  gospeb  except  Luke,  and  mutilated 
that,  and  that  he  received  no  other  part  of  the  N.T.  but  St' 
Paul's  epistles.  Inasmuch  as  the  pastoral  epistles  contain 
statements  which  Marcion  would  not  agree  with,  it  is  quite 
.possible  that  it  was  only  on  the  ground  of  those  statements 
that  he  rejected  them. 

S^r.f  the  Ug^  Taluc  wt  on  the  O.T.  (a  Tim.  iiL  16),  which  Maidon 

■■   lejectea;  oppoution  to  docetism  (1  Tim.  iL  $),  which  Marcion  taught  t 

•no  oppotition  to  ucetidsm  in  "forbidding  to  murjr,  and  commanding  to 

•baiain  from  meati  which  God  commanded  tti  be  received  with  thanknil- 

aew,"  etc.  (i  Tim.  iv.  3) — Marcionile  pcecepta. 

There  is  much  in  the  epistles  themselves  that  speaks  for, 
their  genuineness.  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  N.T.  are 
here;  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  inferior  condition,  that 
Itdc  of  verve  and  originality,  which  marks  the  writings  known 
to  be  of  the  sub^postolic  age.  They  are  Pauline  in  spirit  too, 
and  they  contain  graphic  touches  of  a  personal  character,  which 
acme  who  have  rejected  the  epistles  in  their  completeness 
have  allowed 'to  be  genuine  fragments  finm  writings  of  the 
•poatle.  Renan,  who  does  not  admit  the  authenticity  of  the 
epistles,  accepts  these  fragments  as  historical  data,  with  which 
,  to  complete  his  story  of  St  Paul.  Then  the  luunes  of  com- 
'  panions  compare  wdl  with  those  of  previous  epistles.  Some 
old  names  ntppeui  others  are  droi^>ed  out ;  and  in  place  of 
them  some  new  namas  appear.  These  are  just  such  changes 
as.  night  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  widespread  rejection  of  these 
qnstles  by  various  schoob  'of  critidsni. 

At  ittted  abore,  Schleiemucher  wm  the  fint  to  nbe  doobu  oa 
I  Timeltnr.  Eiebborn  and  de  Wette  followed,  rejecting  all  three  in  tbtif^ 
Introductions.  The  dUpute  fint  tamed  on  the  qtieMioa  whether  tb« 
epittlet  were  written  by  St  Paul  himielf,  or  by  one  of  his  diiciple^ 
perfaafi  St  Lake.  A  new  poaition  wa*  taken  l^  Baor,  who  hckl  that 
these  epiitlca  were  written  aboot  A.O.  150  to  combat  gnoatidsm,  especiallT 
that  or  Marekm.'  Banr's  Tiew  somewhat  modified  was  adopted  bjr  Vu 
CoUoiwers,  Schweglcr  and  Hilgenfeld ;  Pfleideicr  and  Wdisiicker  advoeats 
the  essential  poaidon,  whidi  is  also  adautted  by  Bmchkig,  bat  the  lattat 
critics  do  not  admit  Baor's  late  date,  and  recede  to  the  times  of  Tkajaa  and 
Hadrian.  Of  coarse,  tfiisgireanp  the  reference  to  Mardoo,  who  is  of  later 
date.  Holtimann,  wlio  has  shown  that  the  ^leat  gnostic  sjfitcms  |>f  the 
second  oentnry  are  not  here  refierred  to,  still  rejects  tlie  epistles,  and  so  do 
Hamaek  and  JttHcher.  They  are  defended  by  Zahn  and  by  most  En^ish 
wiiters  on  NJV^trodnction,  thoagfa  rejected  by  DavidMa. 

The  ftMowing  difficulties  and  objections  have  been  nused : — 

a.  MsmiaU  DijgieulHa. — No  place  for  these  epistles  can 

be  foui^yi  St  Paul's  life,  neither  according  to  Acts,  nw 

according  tA  the  other  epistles.    In  i  Timothy  L  3  we  find 

the  apostlftoiad  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  going  himself 

to  Macedonia.    This  could  not  be  at  the  conclusion  of  his 

long  resnence  at  Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the  riot 

in  the  theatre,  because  then  he  sent  Hmothy  into  lilacedonia 

first,  and  followed  later.  (Acts  xix.  ssjxx.  i.)    It  could  not 

be  {Mrevious  to  the  period  of  residence,  because  at  that 

early  time  the  church  would  not  have  been  so  advanced 

as   I  Hmothy  suggests,  and    the  errors  described    in  the 

•  epistle  would  not  have  had  time  to  creep  in.    This  epistle 

cleariy  shows  that  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  been   m 

existence  for  some  considerable  time  when  it  was  written. 

Moreover   St   Paul  had   ediorted  Timothy  to    "tarty  at 

Ephesus"  (i  Timothy  L  3),  and  he  expected  to  return  to 

l^othy  at  Ephesus  (iii.   14),  though  if  he  were  delayed 

Timothy  would  undeistand  the  reaapo  (iiL  15).    But  aflir 

St  Paul  had  gone  to  Macedonia  from  Ephesus,  Hmothy 

was  with  him  (1  Corinthians  L  i),  so  he  was  in  Greece 

>  Baor  even  took  the  trrHttm*  of  1  Tim.  *L  so^  to  nte  to  Mafoiaa% 
wotfc,  "Antithraes,''  and  the  fsyuAiMnaXat  of  1  Tks.  L  7,  aad  a4)0M 
MpuMt  «f  Tit  iL  f  to  Iha  UaiciairflM  and  thdr  opfpodtiaa  t*  tiM  aT. 
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before  the  apostle  could  return  to  Asia.  (Acts  xx.  4.)  We 
cannot  place  the  joufney  referred  to  in  i  Timothy  any  time 
during  die  three  years'  stay  at  Efdiesus,  as  a  sort  of  flying 
visit  to  Macedonia,  not  noticed  in  Acts,  because  t  Timothy 
implies  a  long  absence,  during  which  Timothy  has  to  carry 
on  a  continuous  work  in  correcting  false  doctrine,  eta  Surely 
St  Paul  would  do  this  himself,  if  it  were  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  at  Ephesus.  Similar  difficulties  apply  to  a  Timo- 
thy. There  we  read,  "Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick" 
(It.  so).  This  could  not  be  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
described  in  Acts  xx.  (see  vfrse  17),  because  we  find 
Trophimus  with  the  apostle  when  he  haid  reached  that  city. 
(Acta  xxL  39.)  After  this  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner.  But  we 
cannot  think  of  some  earlier  journey,  for  the  apostle  writes 
,  as  a  priscmer  at  Rome  (s  Timothy  L  17),  and  his  language 
about  Trofdiimus  must  refer  to  his  hut  vint  to  Miletus. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  personal  references,  e.g>,  "  Erastus 
abode  at  Corinth"  (iv.  30).  When?  He  had  not  been  to 
Gorinth  for  some  yean  before  the  journey  to  Rome  recorded 
in  Acts;  two  years  had  been  spent  at  Oesarea,  and  since 
his  last  visit  to  Corinth  Timothy  had  been  with  him 
(Acts  XX.  4);  so  that  he  would  not  need  now  to  write  to 
Timothy  about  what  had  happened  then.  "  The  cloke 
that  I  left  at  Troas,"  etc  (a  Timothy  iv.  13)— this  must  be 
recent  Yet  the  only  occasion  Acts  ;Ulows  is  seven  or  ei^t 
yean  before.  (Acts  xx.  5-7.)  "  I  have  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephe- 
sus." (3  Timothy  iv.  i3.)  This  could  not  be  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  take  the  Colossian  and  Ephesian  Epistles  because 
Timothy  was  then  with  the  apostle.  (Colossians  L  i.) 

Diflkulties  also  come  out  of  the  historical  situation  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titua  There  we  see  Titus  left  by  St  Paul  in 
Ciete.  (Ilttts  I  $.)  He  is  to  join  the  apostle  in  Nicopolis 
(iiL  is).  Acts  allows  no  Of^xwtunity  for  such  movements. 
The  condition  of  Crete  and  the  reference  to  Apollos 
Oil  13)  put  this  later  than  St  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth. 
(Acta  xviiL)  Yet  •  ooasideiable  time  in  Gnoce  ia  ban 
impUod. 
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The  only  possible  reconciliation  is  to  fiace  all  three  epistles 
later  than  thie  history  in  Acts.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that 
St  Paul  was  liberated  after  his  trial,  travelled  as  these  epistles 
indicate,  was  again  arrested,  and  again  sent  to  Rome.  Now 
there  are  several  points  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
government  to  St  Paul  and  the  Christians  and  also  the  state 
of  the  law  would  have  issued  in  an  acquittal.  St  Paul 
had  appealed  to  Csesar,  knowing  his  innocence  in  regard 
to  the  law ;  and  as  yet  the  government  had  not  gone 
against  the  Christians.*  The  apostle  expected  to  gain  his 
case,  and  be  set  free,  as  both  Philippians*  and  Philemon* 
imply.  Very  different  is  his  feeling  when  writing  a  Timothy. 
Then  he  is  assured  of  approaching  martyrdom.*  Moreover 
there  was  an  impression  in  the  early  church  that  the  apostle 
'  was  liberated,  and  subsequently  imprisoned  again  when  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

Jerome  i%  the  lint  to  Micit  tUi  potitively.  Euiebius  knows  of  the 
tckditioa,  though  with  hit  uitial  accuimcy  he  is  cautioai  not  to  be  too 
poritive  about  It,  wiitioc,  "he  [St  Fftnlj  is  said  to  have  <lepaited  anin 
on  the  ministfjr  of  fftfehii^."  (U.S.  iL  as.)  In  the  Murmitrimm  Pitit" 
mtnt  St.  Paul  is  satd  to  have  gooe  to  Spain,  which  could  only  have  bem 
latcf  than  the  bistonr  in  Acts.  Clement  or  Rome  says  that  he  went  to 
"  the  boundaiy  of  the  wert,"  *  a  phiase  which  written  in  Rome  seefM 
to  point  to  Spain. 

If  we  admit  this  hypothesis,  all  historical  diflktilties  vanish. 
Everything  referred  to  in  the  pastoral  efnstles  could  hive 
occurred  between  the  two  imprisonments  and  during  the 
second  of  them. 

b.  Ptnonal  Difficulties. — St  Paul  seems  to  protest  his 
iqwstleship  in  a  maimer  that  would  be  superfluous  when 

>  Tht  Ckmnk  i»  Uk*  JXtmaH  Kmfin,  pp.  845  IT.  i  SI.  fMl,  ate., 
p.  308. 

'  In  PhiL  ii.  19.  He  anticipates  btiiy  saved,  and  attrifantes  tUa 
pnispeet  to  his  friends'  prayets.  Thoorii  ready  to  die,  he  knows  ht 
"diall  abide"  (L  as)-  H«  tn«i*  >>•  wiU  soon  come  to  PhUippi  (ii.  S4). 
'^:]  *  Jtaqncsting  Philcmoo  to  prcpaie  him  a  lodgins.  (Phile.  %*). 
'  *  He  hu  "fondit  the  good  fight."  and  "finished  the  eoant.** 
HenoefcHh  Jhcie  b  laid  np  fcf  biai  "the  cmwn  of  righteouwem.* 
(sTIm.  iv.l) 

*  M  ri  W^^  tif  MmM.  C3cm.  R. ,  I  Cw.  V.  7. 
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writing  to  such  friends  and  personal  followers  as  Timothy 
and  TitusA  ■  It  may  be  replied  that  though  addressed  to  these 
two,  the  epistles  were  not  wholly  personal  in  character,  and 
were  intended  for  public  use,  or  at  all  events  to  be  appealed 
to  as  authorities  when  necessary.  Then  the  references  to 
Timothy's  "youth"  (i  Timothy  iv.  is;  a  Timothy  ii.  a  a) 
seem  strange  after  years  of  public  service.  First  meeting  St 
Paul  about  a.d.  51  (Acts  xvL  i),  he  would  have  known  him 
for  some  thirteen  years  if  i  Timothy  were  written  some  time 
after  the  two  years  in  Rome — say  about  a.d.  64,  and  a  Timo- 
thy is  even  bter.  Still  he  might  be  of  a  shrinking  nature, 
and  younger  looking  than  his  years,  a  fact  perhaps  humor- 
ously alluded  to  by  the  apostle.  Besides,  the  master  is  apt  to 
forget  the  growing  age  of  his  pupil. 

c.  Reftrentts  to  Hensiu. — It  has  been  said  that  these 
qristles  contain  references  to  second  century  heresies,  in 
particular  to  the  gnosticism  of  Mardbn.  Some  "gnosis 
fidsdy  so  called"'  is  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  Timothy  is 
warned  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  a  "different  doctrine"  from 
"the  gospel"  dealing  with  "fables  and  endless  genealogies" 
(1  Timothy  L  4).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gnostic  ideas 
of  the  evolution  of  creadon  are  here  referred  to.  But  no  such 
allusions  can  be  proved.  The  heresy  is  plainly  Jewish  ascetic, 
poatibly  associated  with  Essene  mysticism ;  and  the  genealogies 
are  most  naturally  understood  to  be  those  found  in  Genesis 
interpreted  allegoric^ly.* 

TluU  the  tendency  u  Jewiih  it  shown  by  allusions  to  "  tcMhers  of  the 
hw "  (I  Tim.  L  7)  "drcumcision'*  (Tit.  L  10),  "Jewish  fisblet;"(Tit.  u  14). 
At  Iba  iame  time  It  is  uoetic,  reminding  us  qf  the  EMcnet  nthet  than  of 
the  FhariMca.* 

'  8m  I  Tim.  L  I ;  a  Tim.  L  i ;  Tit.  i.  1,  a. 

*  ffnMnMief  yfint,  I  Tim.  n.  ao. 

*  Philo  applied  the  tenn  "genealogies"  to  the  iint  part  of  Genesis. 
Gnek  writers  use  it  of  early  mythological  histoiy,  *.g.,  Polyb.  is.  a. 

*  Compace  this  with  the  "  &bles  and  endless  genealogies  "  of  i  Tim. 
L  4,  whia  teem  thus  to  be  just  the  Jewish  Haggaoa  and  iudfiil  specula- 
tkna.  ^^ 

*  8m  I  Tim.  if. JHfl  Tit.  L  14,  U.  But  Dr.  Ilort  doubu  whethet 
them  is  aay  diicet  Essene  influeiioe.  Soil  be  renids  the  heresy  as  Jewish. 
/mktHk  C»fMm$i^,  chap.  viL    Van  Soden^  the  HtmdCtm.  denies 
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d.  CtMrth  l>ti>tUfmtnf.—lt  is  nid  that  die  conditions  of 
chuidr  oiganisation  appuent  19  these  epistles  point  to  a  later 
historical  period  than  that  of  St  Paul's  lifetime.  Titus  ma 
left  in  Crete  to  appoint  elders  in  ereiy  dtj.  (Tttus  L  5.) 
The  character  of  the  bishop  is  discussed  both  with  Timothj 
(i  Timothy  iiL  /?)  and  with  Titus  (Titus  i.  6-9),  and  that  of 
the  deacon  with  Timothy,  (t  Timothy  iiL  S-13.)  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  our  attention  is  here  given  to  church 
oflkeis  in  a  way  we  do  not  meet  with  earlier  in  St  Paul's 
epistles.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  little  is  said  aboitf 
them  beyond  what  concerns  their  characters.  We  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  functions.  Then  if  the  elder  is  not 
identical  with  the  bishop  in  every  case,  still  the  bishop 
appears  as  one  of  the  elders.*  In  the  case  of  the  elder* 
there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  officers  of  the  church 
and  senior  Christians,*  and  the  widows  are  described  im- 
mediately after  a  reference  to  the  elders,  indicating  a  certain 
indefiniteness  and  quite  primitive  character  in  the  church 
relations  of  these  peq>le.  There  is  no  sign  here  of  th« 
monarchical  episcopacy  advocated  by  Ignatius  early  in  the 
second  century.  Thai,  on  the  supposition  of  a  second 
imprisonment  these  epistles  come  in  any  case  some  yean 
later  than  any  of  the  previous  ones,  the  last  of  which  refen 
to  "  bish(^  and  deacons."  (Philippians  L  i.)  Besides,  some 
churches  might  develop  organisation  more  r^>idly  than 
others. 

e.  UH-PauliH$  Ratures. — ^We  )>re  struck  with  a  certain 
harshness,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cretans  (Titus  i.  is,  13X 

any  lefcrence  (o  MonUniit,  Valentinkn,  or  Mu«k>iiit«  ideas.  rfcMoei 
Hgues  that  the  teoood  ccatniy  enoitic  qratcaa  arc  Ktered  to  baeaaae 
Ircnanu  findi  antwen  to  them  in  the  paatonl  epwtlci.  Bat  have  not 
chnrch  writers  in  all  agci  appealed  to  the  M.T.  for  answer*  to  their 
oontempoimry  opponent*?  WeiM  fiUly  dl«CB*»ei  and  diipoeei  of  th*s* 
lefeience*  in  the  new  edition  of  If  ejrers  Ctm. 

I  Timothy  i*  to  "appoint  etden"  of  a  certain  character,  "for  th« 
biihap  nmit  M  hlawehwa."  (I  Tin.  L  5,  7.)  Some  have  malntainiid  that 
thewiMd«faiihop"l*aotoacial,aadaiily*«Bam"hewbo  ha*th*««W 

*  A/.,  "Rrtwkenotaarite.batcihaitUaiatafcihari  tk* 
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and  in  the  reference  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  (a  Timothy 

iv.  14.)    On  the  other  hand  the  univenality  of  grace  is  said 

to  be  un- Pauline.    God  is  called  "the  Saviour  of  all  men." 

(i  Timothy  iv.  10.)  >    The  phrase  is  peculiar,  but  the  idea 

agrees  with  the  erangdical  temper  of  the  aposde.    Then  the 

repeated  references  to  "a  faithful  word,"  "a  fiuthfiil  sayingj" 

aeem  to  refer  to*  a  later  time  when  memories  of  past  teachings 

were  to  be  cherished.    In  one  place  we  read  what  seems  very 

like  a  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of  several  articles,  and 

apparaitly  introduced  without  its  commencing  words.*    In 

another,  a  saying  of  Christ  seems  to  be  quoted  as  Scripture. 

But  this  is  not  certain.*    It  must  be  admitted  that  \I  the 

doctrinal  statements  are  not  beyond  what  might  have  come 

from  St  Paul,  still  these  latter  points  are  not  easily  reconciled 

«ith  so  eariy  a  date  as  about  a.d.  65. 

f.   U»-Pauiim  Lttnguagi  and  Style. — This   is  the   most 

terious  difficulty  of  alL    Not  a  few  critics  who  have  admitted 

possible  replies  to  all  the  earlier  objections  have  thought  this 

-2.one  insuperable.    A  great  number  of  peculiar  words  and 

liaises  unknown  to  earlier  Pauline  epistles  appear  in  the 

pastoral  (spistles. 

Some  of  theie  ue  not  to  be  acooanted  for  bjr  novelty  of  topic.  They 
rntetent  s  diSerent — and  a  more  cUsriol— vocabulaqr.  We  alio  meet 
with  iiiTourite  words  and  phrases  in  these  epistles,  speaalljr  characteristic 
of  them,  such  as  tMptia,  rtorit  i  \iyot,  £7*41  and  iyuUmr  with  reference 
to  comet  teaching,  tMci,  liir^rut,  twtfini*  for  the  Second  Advent  instead 
of  va^evria,  ItrrSrrit  instead  of  MfifHaf,  antir^^  applied  to  God,  ifrttr0*t, 
Wfutrn00tu,  vtpillFriunu  to  avoid,  vporfx*"  ^tb  tne  dati*e,  iiniuiu4riinr, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand  we  mia  St  Paul's  hvoorite  particles,  tudi  as  Spa, 
tUn,  and  other  bvoarite  words  of  his,  such  u  aavxiMpuu  (biit  tUs  is  Mt 

>  Similareipfcttiottiare  in  I  Hm.  iL  3-4;  Tit.  IL  II. 

*  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness — wHt  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  spirit,  etc  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  where  the  masculine  relative 
aaens  to  require  a  conesponding  antecedent — probably  some  name  for  our 
Laid. 

*•  "The  Scripture  saith,  Thoa  sbalt  not  muade  the  oa  when  he  trcadeth 
out  the  com.  And,  The  labourer  ia  worthy  of  his  hire."  (1  Tim.  v.  iS.) 
Tlie  fii*t  of  these  lentences  is  in  Deut.  uv.  4 1  bat  the  second  la  only  to 
\m  fgand  a*  a  MViing  ol  Jean*  CSuirt  in  Luke  i.  7.  TIm  objectioa  (oas  too 
fu.  Sayiagior  Christ  are  not  qnoted  even  in  the  acoood  ccntnrv  iMfcly 
as  *'Seri#ni«,''  without  refcrcnoe  to  His  name.  Probably  tha  word 
Scripture  Mie  only  ttttn  to  the  first  quotation. 
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found  in  Colotskni  or  FliiUppiiai),  wt/mmiu  (bat  thii  iM  not  found  in 
■    GaUtUns,  which  i«  undoubtedly  St.  Paul's).    We  also  mist  St.  Pttnl't 
broken  icntencei.    The  style  is  smooth.     It  is  possible  to  reply  here  M  __ 
in  the  case  of  the  third  groups    Time  has  efa4i«ed,  and  btougfat  with  it 
.   changes  affecting  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

The  ai^gument  is  cumulative,  and  it  can  only  be  appreciated 
where  it  is  gone  into  fully.*  ' 

When  these  considerations  are  taken  togeth^,  though  some 
of  them  can  be 'quite  explained,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  * 
difficulties  besetting  these  three  epistles  that  apply  to  no  others. 
Nevertheless  the  alternative  must  be  faced.  If  the  pastoral 
epistles  were  not  written  by  St  Paul,  they  were  intended  to 
be  passed  off  as  his.  Why  then  should  the  writer  of  them 
manufacture  difficulties  for  himself?  This  is  not  like  the 
case  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  claim 
to  be  written  by  St  Paul.  The  great  weight  of  critical 
opinion  which  is  against  the  Pauline  authorship  justifies  ua 
in  exercising  some  caution  in  regard  to  this  question.  We 
cannot  positively  assert  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles.  Still 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  them  is  so  strong,  and  so  many 
u  of  the  objections  can  be  met,  that  we  cannot  deny  them  to  be 
genuine,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  regard  them  as  St 
Paul's,  perhaps  with  more  scope  allowed  to  the  amanuen;sik' 

9.  1  Timothy. 

a.  Timothy. — We  learn'  from  Acts  xvi.  i  that  Timothy  was 
the  son  of  a  Greek^peaking  Gentile  father  and  a  J^en 
''  mother  at  Derbe  or  Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  Trained  iijLthe 
scriptures  by  his  mother,*  who  was  named  Eunice,  ana  his 
grandmother  Lois  (a  Timothy  i.  $),  he  was  one  of  the 
converts  won  by  St  Paul  when  the  apostle  accompanied 
Barnabas  on  what  we  call  the  first  missionary  journey. 
Probably  he  was  but  a  boy  at  this  time,  but  those  who 
were  gifted  Mth  prophetic  insight  in  the  church  pointed 
him  out  as  destined  for  missionary  work,  (i  Timothy  L  18; 

*  8m  Davidson,  Intrtd.,  "The  Pastoral  Epistles, "  wbert  a  foil  list 
'   of  word*  peculiar  to  these  epistles  is  given. 

*  TIm  PMlbe  authorship  is  vAr  folly  discussed  and  defondcd  in 
ZAHH'^JtimMiunf,  Vol.  I.,  ppi.  39^-^ 
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iv.  14.)  The  elders  solemnly  set  him  apart  for  this  work 
{ibid.),  and  on  St.  Paul's  return  to  the  district,  some  six 
oi  seven  years  aflter  his  first  visit,  the  apostle  chose  him 
as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry,  according  to  Acts  fint  having 
him  ci^mdsed,  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  able  to  work 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  (Acts  xvi.  3.)  Henceforth 
we  find  him  most  frequently  associated  with  the  apostle  both 
in  travel  and  in  the  writing  of  epistles,  of  some  of  which 
perhaps  he  was  the  amanuensis."  He  was  with  St  Paul 
daring  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  the  pastoral 
epistles  indicate  that  he  was  the  apostle's  travelling  companion 
again  after  the  release. 

b.  Oepfuioti,  Piatt,  and  Datt  of  Writing. — St  Paul  had  been 
recently  at  Ephesus,  and  had  been  called  away  to  Macedonia, 
leaving  Timothy  in  charge  of  his  work  there  (i.  3).  He  had 
intended  to  return  before  long;  but  he  had  been  unexpectedly 
delayed  (iil  14,  15).  This  delay  led  him  to  send  directions 
to  Timothy.  These  are  concerned  partly  with  doctrine,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  a  false  teaching  that  is 
threatening  the  church,  and  partly  with  administrative  afiiurs, 
the  appointment  of  church  officers,  and  the  sort  of  persons 
who  should  be  chosen.  Timothjr  seems  to  need  rousing  and 
encouraging  (iv.  12-15)-  The  apostle  appears  to  be  now  in 
Macedonia.  This  must  be  some  time  after  the  first  imprison- 
ment, i.t.,  after  a.d.  62,  perhaps  about  a.d.  64. 

c.  CMtenis. 

i.  I,  3,  Salutation. 

3-7,  Timothy  left  at  Ephesus  to  counteract  false  teaching 
Hbout  the  law. 

8-1 1,  The  true  use  of  the  hw,  which  is  not  for  the  righteous, 
but  for  sinners. 

ifl-17,  Paul's  conversion  gratefully  acknowledged. 

18-so,  Timothy  charged  to  be  faidiful,  and  warned  from  two 
examples  of  apostasy. 

*  Hif  name  oocura  unong  the  metsengen  of  the  nlutfttioo  ia'Rom. 
avL  SI,  >nd  united  to  the  apoetle'i  nune  at  a  joint  lendei'  of  lix 
ktten.  (a  Cor.  L  i ;  FMI.  L  1 1  CoL  i.  1 1  i  TImm.  L  i  i  a  Hmh. 
L  I  i  Fhtk  I.) 
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ii.  1-7,  Pmyer  for  all  men,  since  God  wills  all  to  be  saved 
through  the  One  Mediator. 

8-15,  Conduct  of  men  in  worship,  and  decorous  behavioar 
of  women. 

iiL  1-7,  The  character  for  a  bishop.  '  '•  • 

8-13,  The  character  for  deacons. 

14,  15,  Expecting  to  come  soon  to  Timothy,  the  apostle 
chaiges  him  to  direct  the  church. 

16,  A  confession  of  primary  beliefs  about  Cljrist        \^ 

iv.  1-5,  Ascetics,  forbidding  marriage  and  certain  ibods^ 
condemned. 

6-16,  Timothy  to  be  a  good  minister,  nourished  by  the 
truth,  not  trusting  in  bodily  exercises,  and  avoiding  fooljsh 

fablo-  ' 

V.  I,  a.  Concerning  rebukes  of  elders,  etc. 

3-16,  Directions  concerning  widows. 
^°  17-25,  Duties  to  dders,  for  their  support,  and  in  charging 
them  with  faults. 

vi.  X,  a,  The  duties  of  servants,  especially  not  to  despise 
believing  masters. 

3-S.  Against  vain  dispuutions.     J 

6-10,  The  duty  of  contentment,  and  the  misfehief  of  tllft 
love  of  money. 

11-16,  Timothy  charged  to  be  courageous  in  cooflicti 
looking  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Great  King. 

i7-fi9,  A  charge  to  the  rich  against  {wide,  to  be  generous^ 
and  prize  the  true  riches. 

•o,  SI,  Final  warning  of  Timothy  against  fodisb  and  fidse 
teachings. 

The  dtatioa  of  what  an  called  "  fidthftil  tayingt "  ii  a  peealiarity  of  the 
pattoral  cpittlct.'  These  may  be  (l)  utterance*  of  the  Chriftian  {xtopheta, 
o(  (a)  pbruet  ananged  for  catechetical  te^ihing,  or  (3)  in  tone  caaas 
•craps  of  hymns  dmiliar  from  freOuent  reaetitioa.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  are  Ligki  of  lesus  Christ,  sind|,  though  some  miptt  have 
been  spoken  by  our  Lord,  this  could  not  mtc  hem  the  caae  with  all  | 
tlMt  or  I  Tiinothy  iii.  1,  "  If  a  nan  scckeili  the  office  «f  a  bUwpk  be 
desireih  a  good  work,"  is  eotainly  6f  kte  origiK  « 

'  Foaad  ia  1  Tbs.  L  1$  1  UL  1 ;  W.  91  a  Tim.  ii.  11  ^  Tkm  Si.  IL 
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'  ■  •  '    '. 

,  3.  i  nmothy. 

a.  J>/iue,  Iktte,  and  Ottasm  cf  Writing.— St  Paul  is 
now  at^ome  again  (i.  17),  and  a  second  time  a  prisoner, 
the  reason  of  his  impriiionment  being  the  witness  he  has 
borne  to  Christ  (i.  8,  12).  It  would  seem  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fulfil  the  wish  expressed  in  i  Timothy,  and 
return  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  owing  to  his  arrest  and  re- 
moval to  the  Imperial  City.  This  imprisonment  had  abeady 
lasted  some  time,  for  news  of  it  had  reached  Ephesus,  and 
the  apostle  had  requested  two  of  his  friend^  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes,  to  come  to  him  in  Rome,  but  they  had  refused, 
{Hrobably  because  of  the  danger  (I  15).  A  beautiful  exception 
wju  that  of  the  Ephesian  Onesiphorus,  who  had  not  been 
ashamed  of  owning  the  prisoner,  and  had  sought  the  apostle 
out  of  his  own  accord.  St  Paul  does  not  expect  to  escape 
this  time.  His  case  has  already  had  a  first  hearing,  when 
lio  witness  appeared  in  his  defence  (iv.  16).  He  is  now  ready 
to  be  offered  up,  assured  that  the  time  of  his  departure  has 
come  (iv.  6).  But  he  has  heard  sad  news  of  .Timothy,  who 
is  depressed  and  alarmed  (i.  7,  8).  The  apostle  writes  to 
encourage  him  and  nUde  him  in  his  work,  but  with  the 
specific  object  of  asking  him  to  come  to  his  friend  at 
Rome  before  winter  (iv.  31).  This  shows  that  St  Paul 
does  not  anticipate  an  immediate  execution.  Accepted  as 
a  genuine  epistle  of  St  Paul,  probably  a  Timothy  should 
not  be  later  than  a.d.  65.  * 

b.  Ctn/tnts.  '  .       . 

i.  I,  a.  Salutation.  .    ' 

5-5,  Thankfulness  for  Timothy's  hereditary  faith. 
-    <-i4.  Exhortation  to  energy  and  courage  in  view  of  the 
holy  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

15-18,  The  failing  of  friends  in  Asia,  and  the  fidelity  of 
Onesiphorus  in  visiting  the  apostle  in  prison.  jk*     ' 

u.  1-13,  Exhortation  to  endure  hardship  as  Chrisllfoldier 
in  rwnembranca  of  Him  and  His  resurrection.  ThejJ^  die 
with  Christ  shaU  Uve  with  Him. 

14-19,  Contcntioiu  and  {koCmm  d«|pifaioiu  to  be  shunned. 
SI  i- ■■:6'4i?t'''':i''vv.: 
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The  instances  of  Hymensus  and  Philetus,  who  ovathroir 
the  (aith  of  some  by  asserting  that  the  resunection  is  past   , 
abcady. 

We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  nature  of  this  heresy.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  merely  the  denial  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  as  some  have 
thoi^t,  becanae  the  expccssioB  "  past  already "  would  not  suit  such  an 
idea,  except  for  those  who  were  alnMly  dead,  and  then  not  aptly.  Prob- 
ably the  notion  is  that  the  lesurrcction  t^me  for  all  ChHstians  was  passed, 
ana  the  new  age  arrived,  so  that  there  would  be  no  further  development 
to  look  for,  no  Parousia  in  the  future,  and  poMibly  no  death.* 

8O-36,  Varieties  of  character  like  varieties  of  vessels  in  a 
house.  To  be  u  a  vessel  of  honour,  a  man  should  purge  him- 
self, escaping  from  youthfid  desires,  and  avoiding  foolish 
questionings.  ^     •  < 

iil  1-9,  The  coming  mischief-makers,  who  will  creep  into 
houses,  deceiving  foolish  women. 

IO-I3,  A  reminder  of  the  persecutions  Timoth^  had  wit- 
nessed  or  heard  of  in  his  own  country. 

13-17,  Finding  instruction  in  Scripture  inspired  by  God 
in  order  to  avoid  impostors. 

iv.  1-6,  A  charge  to  be  faithful  in  the  ministry  of  preadbtog, 
rebuking,  encouraging,  etc 

7,  8,  The  apostle's  course  drawing  to  an  end. 

9-15,  Personal  notes ;  Timothy  urged  to  come,  since  most  ' 
of  his  companions  have  forsaken  the  apostle. 

16-18,  The  first  hearing  of  the  apostle's  case,  when  no  one 
qipeared  in  his  defence.  , 

19-83,  Final  salutations. 

.".4.  Tttai>  .  ■'.■-•„>• 

a.  TUus  tit  Svangdist—KA  we  can  know  of  Titos  most 
be  gathered  from  St  Paul's  epistles,  as  he  is  never  mentiooed 
in  Acts.  He  was  a  Gentile  (Galatians  iL  3),  and  a  convert  of 
St  Paul's.  (Titus  L  4.)  We  fint  meet  with  him  as  a  con- 
panion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  visit  to  Jerusalem 
described  in  GatotJans  ii  i-io,  when  he  was  not  compelled 
to  be  drcumdsed.    He  would  seem  to  have  been  personally 

I  Ibis  it  Vm  Bote's  telMpNtatfaw,  JSr«M«>aM.,  la  Ink 
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known  to  the  Galatians,  perhaps  because,  like  Timothy,  he  was 
a  fellow-countryman.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  apostle 
at  times  during  his  missionary  journeys.  When  difficulties 
arose  in  Corinth  he  was  'despatched  thither,  and  he  was  able 
to  report  good  news  on  meeting  his  master  in  Macedonia, 
(a  Corinthians  vii.  6,  7,  i3-is.)  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  Corin- 
diiatu  (viiL  6, 16-18).  Then  we  lose  sight  of  him.  After  St 
Paul's  release  from  his  first  imprisonment,  Titus  was  with  him 
in  Crete,  and  was  left  there  by  the  apostle  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  churches.  (Titus  i.  5.) 

b.  Oaaspm  and  Time  of  Writing  the  E/istU.-^Zaaa,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  Apollos,  having  to 
tniTel  by  way  of  Crete,'  St  Paul,  in  commending  them  to  the 
churches  there  (iii.  13),  seizes  the  opportunity  to  send  a  letter 
of  directions  to  Titus.  A  special  reason  for  writing  is  found 
in  the  invasion  of  the  churches  by  Jews,  merceiuiry  teachers 
who  seek  to  fascinate  the  Cretans  with  their  "fables" 
(L  10-14).  The  apostle  indicates  that  the  work  of  Titus  in 
q>pointing  worthy  and  capable  61ders  is  to  counteract  this 
mischievous  influence.  The  situation  compete  a  date  subse- 
quent to  the  history  in  Acts,  and  the  condition  of  the  churches 
suggests  a  late  date.  The  similarity  to  i  Timothy  suggests 
that  the  two  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time,  *.«.,  about 
A.D.  64.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  was  written  first  The 
locality  of  the  apostle  when  writing  cannot  be  determined. 
As  he  expects  to  winter  at  Nicopolis,  probably  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Epirus,  possibly  he  is  writing  from  Greete  or  Mace- 
donia. '< 

c  CmltnU. 

L  1-4,  Salutation,  with  reminder  of  the  promise  of  eternal 
life. 

$-9,  Titus  left  in  Crete  to  ordain  coders;  the  requisite 
character  for  a  bishop. 

10-16,  Unruly  men,  vidn  talkers,  espedally  sudi  as  are 
Jews,  to  be  restrained. 

iL  i-io,  Duties  of  aged  men  and  women ;  young  women 
and  nwfi ;  servants. 
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11-15,  Thegiace  of  God  that*  brings  salvation,  and  the 
hope  Qf  the  appearing  of  Christ 

ill' I,  a.  Subjection  to  rulera,  diligence,  kindness,  gentleness, 
etc.,  to  be  commended 

3-8,  The  kindness  of  God,  delivering  us  from  our  fonner 
evil  life,  and  saving  us  to  be  heirs  of  eternal  life. 
'  9-11,  Foolish  discussions  to  be  avoided.    How  to  deal 
wiUi  a  factious  person. 

ia-14,  When  Artemas  or  Tychiciu  are  sent  to  him,  Titus 
is  to  jbin  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  for  the  winter.  Zenas  the 
lawyer,  and  Apollos  commended.     < 

15,  Final  salutation.  >  * 

In  L  It,  St.  Paul  quote*  a  Cretkn  "one  of  themtdvct,  s  pfophct  of 
their  own."  The  nying  i«  by  Eptmenidet,  a  native  of  Pluettoi  or 
Cnouus  in  Crete,  a  baid  who  wai  regarded  as  a  leer.  Plato  calls  him 
0itot  irip,  and  Cicero  couples  him  with  Bads,  the  Boeotian  sibyL'  Bbt 
the  saying  is  quoted  by  Callimachus,  bom  whom  St.  Paul  may  lw*« 
derived  it.  Or  it  mav  have  become  a  popola^iroverb,  and  thus  icnown ' 
to  the  apoatl*  apart  nom  literature.  Still  theaefinite  aacrintkm  of  it  to 
'  its  author  render*  it  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  had  seen  tne  line  whoi 
reading  the  writing*  of  its  author. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  regarded  as  an  advance  in 
the  apostle's  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  pastoral  epistles. 
Thesf  writings  deal  with  fresh  forms  of  false  teadiing,  bat 
unlike  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  which  meet  the  error,  and 
counteract  it,  by  the  full  exposition  of  the  truth  which  opposes 
,  it,  the  pastoral  epistles,  while  describing  and-  characterising 
what  the  apostle  objects  to,  do  not  enter  into  anj;  arguments 
or  make  any  assertions  of  the  contrary  truth,  /.llie  object  is 
rather  to  encourage  and  urge  Timothy  and,  Titus  to  resist  the 
mischievous  teaching  by  means  already  fiMoiliar  to  thorn. 
Some  devdi^Mnent  of  diurch  order.  19  i^^q^  manifest  The 
q)pointment  of  elders  is  directly  cdv^jipiM^in  order  to  keep 
itiegularities  out  of  the  churches.  T4jth&md;fteadung  faculty 
is  a  valuable  qualification  for  th^  (^9pp(^,.  tfeacons  am  alio 
now  recognised  as  a  second  Older  io  tfiej(9i.urchea. 

>  See  Blucott's  Cm*.,  in  loc 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  iIeBREWS 


I.  Who  wu  the  Anthor-Pknl, 
Lake,  Clement,  Apollos, 
BtnuifaM? 

X  Date  and  Place  of  Writing. 


3.  The  Chnrch  Addreaed. 

4.  Occasion  of  Writing. 

5.  Contents. 
4.  Aigument 


I.  TlMAnthor.  *- 

This  is  a  perfectly  anonymous  work.  Unlike  St  Paul's 
epistles,  which ,  begin  with  the  apostle's  name,  it  has  no 
such  commencement ;  nor  does  the  writer  anywhere  indicate 
who  he  is,  for  the  title  in  A.V.  and  R.V.  is  not  p^  of  the 
original  text,  and  is  not  found  in  the  older  MSS.  Therefore 
the  question  of  authorship  is  not  one  of  genuineness.  It  has 
been  assigned  to  Paul,  Ltike,  Clement  R.,  ApoUos,  'Barnabas. 

a.  St  Paul. — We  first  meet  with  the  name  of  Paul  in 
connection  with  the  epistle  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  This  came  to  be  the  current  idea 
in  the  East  first ;  the  West  was  slower  to  accept  the  epistle 
as  a  work  of  the  aposUe.  Thus  it  is  ascribed  to  St  Paul 
by  Pantsenus,  Clement,  and  Origen  in  Alexandria;  by  Paul 
of  Samosata  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch;  by  Eusebius  of 
Ctesaiea;  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  and' 
universally  by  the  later  Greek  fiuhers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  West  we  find  that  Irensu^  Hippolytus,  Caius  of  Rome, 
TertuUian,  iuid  Cyprian  did  not  attribute  it  to  St  Paul.  It 
wu  not  in  the  Canon  of  Mardon,  nor  in  the  Mtmtfriam 
Fhigmemt  as  St  Paul's.  It  was  not  accepted  in  the  West 
as  a  woiif:  of  the  apostle  till  the  fifth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  the  latter  expressed 
some  hesitation  on  the  subfect. 

4a,         -■■  -v"';^-^'''-. 
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Fkntaenof  of  Alexudria  in  the  middle  of  the  weood  oentnijr  ii  the 
carlieit  writer  to  refer  the  anthonhip  to  St  FWil.  He  give*  two  reuona 
why  the  apectle  did  not  attach  his  name  to  it :  (i)  That  Chiitt  wai 
the  real  apoatle  to  the  Hebrews  t  (a)  that  Paul  was  the  apostle  to  the 
Oentilcs,  not  the  Jews.'  Clement  of  Alexandria  follows,  also  ascribing 
it  to  St.  Fkul,  and  addingi  that  it  was  written  for  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  timnslated  by  Lake.*  The  latter  statements  are 
^binly  inconect,  as  the  book  is  not  a  translation;  but  the  &ct  that 
Clement  was  led  to  make  them  is  not  without  significanoe.  It  shows 
that  critical  difficulties  about  the  style  had  been  perceived.  Next  we 
have  Origen,  whos«  statements  are  not  entirely  consistent  In  his 
Homilies  on  Toshua  he  ascribes  fourteen  epistles  to  St  Paul,*  and  in 
the  epistle  Ad  Afiritmtum,  diapter  ix,  he  defends  the  Pauline  authonhip 
against  those  who  deny  it.  Such  defence  then  b  to  be  found  even  in  the 
East  nis  is  in  A.x>.  24%  Five  years  later  Origen  has  modified  his  poaf. 
tion.  In  a  homily  dated  a,o.  245,  while  he  states  that  Hebrews  was 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Paul  by  "  men  of  old  time,"  he  admits  difficulties 
in  the  style,  and  cqmes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thought  was  Paul's,  but 
the  writer  a  disciple  of  Paul's.  He  mentions  traditions  assigning  it  to 
Clement  R.  and  to  Luke,  and  for  his  own  pa^t  declares  "who  wrote 
the  epistle  God  only  knows."*  If  then  we  accept  Origen's  final  judg- 
ment M  representing  his  ripe  opiidon,  we  shall  bave  to  class  this  hn- 
poitant  and  ancient  schoUr  with  those  who  deny  the  Pauline  authonhip. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Syrian  Churdi  we  find  the  epistle  in  the  Peshitto,  as 
in  our  Bibles,  not  with  the  letters  to  the  churdies,  bat  after  the  letters 
to  individual  men,  which  suggests  that  it  was  added  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Pauline  collection.  y5  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  a  letter' of 
Paul  of  Samosata  was  read,  which  quoted  Hebrews  xL  a6  together 
with  sentences  firnm  1  and  *  Corintbiana  as  bv  the  same  apostle. 
Eosebius  must  be  dted  on  the  Pauline  side.  He  often  quotes  the 
erfstle  as  St.  Paul's,  accepts  fourteen  epistles  of  St  Paul,*  and  includes 
Hebrews  in  St  Paul  s  "  Homologoumena."  *  But  subsequently  he  follows 
Origen  in  holding  that  the  apoatle  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  relates  bow 
some  say  that  the  Evangelist  lAike,  others  that  Clement,  translated  it 
Eusebins  faidines  to  accept  Clement  (i.*.,  of  Rome)  as  the  tnnsUtor.' 
Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  placed  it  among  the  "Antilegomena."* 
The  Council  of  Lsodloea  and  the  Fathers  Athanarius,  Basil,  CrwoiT 
Mas.,  Gremty  Mys.,  Cyril  Ter.,  and  Theodoret,  all  ascribe  it  to  St  nuiL 
Still  even  fheoMcet  mcnooos  pecwle  of  Arian  sentiments  who  reacted 
«flebrew8  as  spurfams  (rMst),  denymg  that  Paul  wrote  it  Thsncdbrtli, 
however,  we  meet  with  no  more  doubts. 

In  the  West  the  esse  is  very  diaSnent  Though  quoted  by  dement  R., 
the  epistle  fell  out  of  noti«^i  this  rcgica.    Cwnims^  wwle  freqnsntly 

*  Eosniirs,  H.E„  vL  14.  *  UU. 

*  "God  thundering  on  the  fowtcen  trumpeU  of  his"— A«.,  Pud's— 
*'cpistlcs,  threw  down  even  the  walls  of  Jericho,  that  hs  au  the  in- 
atnuaents  of  the  idols  and  the  doctrines  of  the  phiiasophcn."  But 
this  is  only  praervcd  b  the  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus,  who  pwfwsdly 

*  EusBBivi,  M.B.,  vi.  as.  Jffi^  *  U.E.,  UL  3. 

*  au.,  iiL  15.        '  nu.,  iu.  3S.       ■  /M.  vL  IS.  ' 
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dting  the  Pkuline  epistles,  never  cites  Helxewsi  though  it  would  often 
have  helped  his  ugument ; '  nor  does  Hiroolytus  name  it.  Csius  of 
Rome  ooqr  refers  to  thirteen  epistles  of  Pkul,  thus  exdnding  Hebrews.* 
Ttrtolliin  does  not  seem  to  know  that  Hebrews  had  ever  be«i  attributed 
to  I^nl.*  Cjrprian  writes  of  the  seven  churches  to  whidi  Paul  wrote,* 
urns  'cxdodiog  Hebrews ;  and  he  never  mentions  Hebrews,  and  never 
dies  it.  Not  till  the  fourth  century  do  we  hear  a  whisper  in  the 
West  of  the  Pauline  authorship.  As  ttr  as  we  know,  the  first  Western 
Mvriter  to  ascribe  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul  is  Hilary  of  Poictieis  (A.D.  368) ; 
othefs  follow,  t.r.,  Ludfer,  Ambrose.  Terome  often  quotes  Hebrews 
as  St.  Paul's.  Yet  he  ihitts  with  hesitation,  as  when  he  says,  "If 
anyone  is  willing  to  reodve  that  the  epistle  has  been  written  .  .  . 
ttwler  Paul's  name."  *  He  says  the  Latin  custom  had  not  been  to 
reodve  it  among  the  Canonical  epistles.  Augustine  uses  it  as  St  Paul's, 
and  from  his  time  it  is  acknowledged  as  Pauline  in  the  West  as  well 
■•  the  East 

When  we  turn  to  internal  evidence  we  find  certain  traits 
that  mig^t  indicate  a  Pauline  origin :  (i)  The  author  writes 
with  weight,  and  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  exhort  his  readers, 
(a)  He  is  a  friend  of  Timothy  (nil  23).  (3)  He  refers  to 
"  my  bonds  "  (s.  34).  But  that  is  only  according  to  doubtful 
MS.  authority.*  (4)  He  refers  to  "  those  of  Italy  "  (xiiL  24). 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  he  writes  from  Italy.  (5) 
Certain  linguistic  coincidences  have  been  pointed  out 

Dr.  SUmon  dtes  a  number  of  verbal  coinctdences.'  like  St  Rud 
he  is  found  ringuig  the  changes  on  a  word,  t.g.,  on  iwuritnt.  (Hebrews 
ii.  8 ;  conf.  I  X^irinthians  xv.  a/.)  But  as  to  the  verbal  resemblances 
geaerally,  it  b  agreed  that  whoever  the  author  was,  he  knew  some  of 
ue  apostle's  epistles,  and  borrowed  phrase*  ftom  them. 

(6)  In  the  letter  of  doctrine  the  Pauline  liberalism  is 

assumed. 

<*         .  ^    .  ■.  •.     --  ■  '■  .    - 

*  Eosefahn  say*  he  mentioned  Hefanw*  (ff.S.,  v.  s6),  but  doe*  not  my 
he  ascribed  it  to  St.  Paul.  No  paiskge  in  the  extant  works  of  Iremra* 
can  be  painted  to  as  supporting  Eusebius's  sutcment.  Stephen  Glba* 
(sixth  century),  in  a^  pasmge  preserved  by  Photius  Cod.  ajs,  writes, 
**  Hippolytns  and  Irenieus  say  that  the  epistle  of  Ful  to  the  Hebrews 
baotlii*." 

*  EusiBiDS,  if.X.,  vi.  so. 

*  His  opinioa  will  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  Banafaai  theory. 

*  Jdp./tiJ.,Lao. 

*  Cm*,  on  lHhu,  L  51  compare  Cmr  on  7Wm,  iL  s>  'fianl.  sxviiL  lit 
^sslHtfi.  7,  8 » y«r.  xixL  31. 

*  lw>Mlr  M»»    W  t  ttr/UM*— A.DI  vg.,  syrr.,  cop.,  arm. 
'  /Mrw^,  Lect  nl 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  to 
accepting  the  Eastern  tradition  that  St.  Paul  >ras  the  author. 
The  work  is  not  at  all  like  any  of  St  Paul's  toistles.  In  its 
form  it  is  much  more  like  a  treatise.  The  Qreek  is  purer 
than  that  of  the  apostle.  The  style  is  very  different  from  his. 
St  Paul  is  vehement  and  abrupt,  given  to  break  ^ff  from  the 
main  topic,  inserting  parentheses,  and  generally  wnting  in  the 
free  manner  of  conversation.  But  in  Hebrews  we  have  finished 
phrases;  full,  rounded,  rhetorical  sentences,  and  every  evi- 
dence of  calm  self-posse^ion.  One  clear  distinction  may  be 
noted.  When  quoting  from  the  O.T.  St  Paul  makes  frequent 
i^se  of  \he  Hebrew  text,  and  corrects  the  LXX.  by  it^  but  the 
author  of  Hebrews  invariably  quotes  the  LXX.,  and  even 
argues  from  it  where  it  differs  from  the  original.i|  More- 
over, his  way  of  introducing  the  O  T.  is  different  Irom  St 
Paul's;  for  while  the  apostle  uses  such  phrases  als  ^it  is 
written,"  "  the  Scripture  says,"  "  David  says,"  "  Moses  says," 
VIsi(iah  says,"  Hebrews  does  not  cite  under  the  titl^  "Scrip- 
iilie,"  or  with  the  authors'  names,  but  attributes  the  uitterances 
dted  -to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  God,  except  that  once  he  refers 
to  a  writer  in  a  vague  way,  saying  "  one  hath  somewhere  testi- 
fied" (il  6).  I 

We  mett  wi^  ■  number  of  phnse*  fonun  to  the  Pttnline  wittingi,  #/., 
"the  living  God,"  "the  living  way,"  "the  living  Word,"  full-soumling 
poetical  word*  (luch  u  iuyXttri>ni,  nied  twice  lor  God,  i.  3 ;  viiL  t). 


Gtcdc  (Miticlei  are  noit  frequent  than  in  nxA,  especially  ydp  and  n  mL* 
Even  more  convincing  is  the  strongly-marked  difference  of 
doctrinal  standpoints.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  contradiction 
betweoi  Hebrews  and  Paulinism.  But  the  way  of  regarding 
the  Christian  scheme  is  very  different  With  St  Paul,  Christi- 
aoity  is  theooe  saving  faith  for  which  Judaism  is  a  preparation 
by  awakening  conscience  through  the  law,  and  so  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  of  the  gospel ;  but  jiccording  to  Hebrews  Christi- 
anity is  the  new  covenant,  which  contains  in  retdity  and 
perfection  what  the  law  had  but  in  shadow,  and  with  inferior 

*  la  the  uae  of  LXX.,  Paul  oommooly  agrees  with  the  Vatican  MS% 
but  Hebrew*  with  theuAltiandrian. 

*  For  a  lilt  of  verbal  peculiarities  MM  Davidson,  tmtmL,  HAwwa. 
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merits.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  noting 
the  great  uncertainty  of  patristic  tradition  on  the  subject,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epistle  was  not  written 
by  St  Paul. 

b.  Sf.  Luke. — Clement's  and  Origen's  remarks  cited  above  ^ 
raise  the  question  whether  St.  Luke  was  the  author.  This 
view  has  been  maintained  by  Delitzsch  and  others,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  similarity  of  style  .and  vocabulary.'  But  the 
fatal  objection  to  it  is  that  the  author  was  a  Jew,  while  St 
Luke  was  a  Gentile.'  Besides,  in  the  case  of  such  a  well- 
known  writer  as  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  Acts, 
it  is  diflficult  to  imagine  how  one  of  his  works  could  thus- 
be  detached  from  his  name. 

c  Ckmtnt  of  J?«iiw^<— Origen's  suggestion  of  a  tradition 
connecting  Hebrews  with  Clement  R.  has  brought  his  name^ 
into  the  field,  and  a  comparison  with  i  Ckmtnt  shows  many  ^ 
points  of  resemblance.  Erasmus  was  inclined  to  accept 
Clem<eAL  But  the  weak,  difluse  style  of  Clement's  epistle 
is  quitit  unworthy  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  from  a  literary 
point  cf  view  t!he  most  able  writer  in  the  N.T.  Origen  gives 
no  authority  for  the  tradition,  which  he  unites  with  that 
naming  St  Luke.    Evidently  he  attached  no  weight  to  it 

d.  A  polUs. — Luther  first  suggested  the  name  of  ApoUos, 
which  had  found  much  favour  in  recent  days.  It  was 
advocaed  by  Bleek  and  Dean  Alford.  Ltinemann  was  so 
confide  nt  as  to  speak  of  this  hypothesis  as  "  the  only  correct 
one,"  and  Davidson  r^;arded  it  as  the  most  probable.  The 
followitig  points  may  be  noted  in  its  fovour:— 

(i)  ApoUos  was  a  friend  of  St  Paul,  in  general  sympathy 
widi  the  apostle's  ideas,  and  associated  with  the  group  of  his 
friotds,  vet  with  a  certain  independence  in  his  own  methods,  as 
we  maylgather  from  t  Corinthians  L  and  il  This  would  suit 
the  author  of  Hebrews,  (s)  He  was  "an  eloquent  man"  (Mifi 

«  PugekM.  ■    « 

*  ntHtiUih  giTci  •  long  list  of  Unguiitio  mcnbluots.  Sm  Cum.  mi 
Htb.,  loAi. 

*  SmQU.  iv.  II,  14.       < 
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AiSytot,  Acts  xviii.  34) ;  and  the  epistle  is  especially  chanu:- 
terised  by  rhetorical  merits.  (3)  He  was  "mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  and  Hebrews  deals  with  the  O.T.  in  a  nwBterly 
way.  (4)  He  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now  Hebrews 
contains  many  Alexandrian  traits.  The  author  only  uses 
the  O.T.  in  the  LXX.  version,  and  he  reasons  in  the 
Alexandrian  method.  He  seems  familiar  with  Philo  and 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.'  If  Apollos  was  the  author,  we  must 
set  aside  the  idea  that  the  eiustle  was  directed  to  the  Jeru- 
'  salem  church  or  to  Palestinian  Christians  at  all ;  but  that 
destination  has  been  doubted  on  other  grounds.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  how  Apollos  could  describe  himself  as'  one  who 
had  received  the  gospel  from  those  who  had  been  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  he  was  instructed  by  Aquila 
and  Prisdlla.  But  others  may  have  "confirmed"  this  teach- 
inft"« 

A  further  difficulty  in  regard  to  Apollos  is.  that  no  tradition 
whatever  has  preserved  his  name  as  that  of  the  author.  Con- 
sidering  how  prominent  Ai>ollos  was  in  the  first  c^tury,  and 
how  much  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Hebrews  seems 
to  have  been  discussed  in  the  second  cmtury  (to  judge  by 
fhat  we  read  of  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  Pantaenus,  Clement, 
and  Origen  alone),  it  is  inconceivable  that  no  one  should  have 
discovered  the  secret  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  epistle. 
Clement  R.  wrote  to  Corinth  and  quoted  Hebrews  in  his 
epistle.    If  he  had  known  that  ApoUos  had  written  that  work, 

'  Bieek  adduces  as  puiaget  of  frttmhtance  between  Heb.  snd 
Fhila  In  puticuUr  compue  Heb.  vi,  i^  with  Pbilo,  Ltg,  AlUgir.,- 
vol.  L,  p.  127  (edit  Maisg.) ;  rii.  is  with  l4f.,  vol.  I,  p.  IDS'- 
"the  king  of  Sideni"  interpreted  h  "king  of  Peace";  viL  3  with  Dt 
Iiuhvtat*,  vol.  L,  p.  368,  the  rare  word  ufofmft  >>>•  5  with  Ltf.  Alltt»r., 
V14.  i.,  p.  118— "ifaae*  wa*  faitUul  in  all  hii  houie,"  the  very  mim 
wonlt.  kniyagi»  (Heb.  L  t)  i*  a  fiivonrite  word  of  Philo'a.  For 
compariion  with  the  Bode  of  Wisdom,  oompare  Heb.  L  i  with  Wied. 
viL  as— veXivM^r,  used  of  to^\  Heb.  i  s  with  Wild.  viL  a6— 
4ni47«#fia,  altii  uied  of  to^ ;  Heb.  i.  3  with  Wild.  STi  si— (virr««ii  t 
Heb.  siL  17  with  Wild.  xii.  10— ^&rw  /Mranfai ;  Hclk.  xiiL  7  with  Wild, 
ii.  17 — the  rare  word  Hfimnt  for  death  in  both  caies.  Dean  Flomptn 
evcD  suggcttad  toat  Heb.  and  Wiad.  were  written  bjr  the  lame  anther. 

*  Conpare  Ada  sviiL  as,  s6  idth  Heb.  iL  3,  "  Cm^urmti  auto  ns  bjr 
them  that  beard." 
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kikIj  he  would  have  mentioned  him  when  citing  his  words 
for  Uie  benefit  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  teachers;  and  that  he  would  not  have  known 
is  most  improbable. 

.e.  Barnabas. — ^Teitullian  assumes  that  the  epistle  is  the 
work  of  Barnabas,  writing,  "There  is  extant  witlud  an  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,"  etc ;  *  and 
•gain,  "The  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  more  generally  received 
among  the  churches  than  that  apocrjrphal  ' Hennas'  of 
adulterers,"*  and  then  proceeds  to  cite  Hebrews  vi.  i,  4-6, 
and  again  7,  8,  thus  making  it  evident  that  he  means  our 
epistle.  Hamack  justly  remarks  how  unmethodical  it  is  to 
p^pCe  the  Barnabas  hypothesb  on  a  level  with  the  Clement, 
Luke,  and  ApoUos  hypotheses,  which  have  no  such  authority.' 
Tertullian  implies  that  Barnabas  was  the  accepted  author 
in  North  Africa,  and  North  Africa  was  in  close  connection 
with  RonJi^  where  the  epistle  was  known  at  least  as  early 
as  Clement  R.  (a.d.  95).  Then  there  is  much  in  the  con- 
tents favouring  the  Barnabas  theory:  (i)  Barnabas  was  a 
companion  of  Paul,  and  yet  as  the  older  man  more  or 
less  independent  (a)  He  could  speak  with  almmt  apostolic 
authority.  (3)  A  Invite,  he  would  be  interested  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Levitical  system,  so  elaborately  discussed  in 
this  epistle.  (4)  A  native  of  Cyprus,  he  would  be  on  a 
line  of  close  communication  with  Alexandria  by  sea.  Philo's 
teaching  would  easily  pass  on  to  Cyprus.  In  the  Clementine 
Homilies  Barnabas  is  represented  as  teaching  in  Alexandria.* 
(S)  Known  in  the  N.T.  as  a  "son  of  consolation,"  or 
"exhortation,"*  he  wotald  be  well  represented  by  an 
epistle,  the  chief  end  of  which  is  encouragement  of  the 
fiunt-hearted.  ' 

It  it  to  be  noted  that  in  the  itidiomeUioI  list  of  O.T.  and  N.T. 
books  at  the  end  of   Cod.  Oaromootanui  (D,)   "The  EpiMle  of 

»  DiPHdic.,wa. 
,  *  lUd. 

,      *  Chnimlteii,  vol.  L,  9.  ijjf  note  a. 

*^atm.  I/»m,,ug.  ■.    ' 

*  iMf  wofucK^nm,  Acts  iv.  36.  «. 
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BMBafau"  hu  8jo  veiiet  urigned  to  it  CoapafiiiK  tUt  gaatar 
with  tl>e  nnmben  atiigiied  to  other  book*,  we  ice  that  it  would 
tait  Helxewt  better  than  our  «o-dUled  epittle  of  B>m«bM,  which  it 
half  u  long  dpiii. 

It  hu  been  objected  that  Barnabas  was  hot  eloquent,  tino6 
at  Lystra  he  was  taken  for  Zeus,  while  the  lot  of  Hermes 
was  assigned  to  Paul  as  the  chief  speaker.  (Acts  xiv.  ii.) 
But  surely  it  is  a  just  reply  that  the  best  writer  is  not 
always  the  most  fluent  open-air  speaker.  The  lughly-finished 
literary  style  of  Hebrews  would  not  be  so  suited  to 
evangelistic  addresses  as  St  Paul's  more  nigged  oratory. 
Then  it  Has  been  objected'  that  the  author  of  Hebrews 
makies  mistakes  ^bout  the  Temple  customs,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  Barnabas.  But  the  apparent  errors 
admit  of  explanation,  and  if  not  explained  they  are  not 
prohibitive. 

(i)  The  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  in  the  aric  (is.  4),  where, 
Mconling  to  i  King^  viiL  9,  only  the  two  taMei  of  itone  were  kept, 
nd  J 

all  that  is  meant;  (3)  the  higb'priett  sawTfiring  daily  (*iL  S7).'  At 


a  point  on  which  Philo  and  Jgsephus  agree;  (a)  the  altar  of  incense 
belonging  to  the  holiest  place  (is.  4),  but  general  association  may  be 


all  events  he  was  firee  to  do  this,  and  his  conscience  might  be  thought 
to  prompt  him  to  it. 

Agreeing  with  earlier  critics  Dr.  Salmon  and  Hamadc  in- 
cline to  Barnabas,  though  not  certainly.  It  would  seem  that 
we  have  more  reason  for  assigning  the  epistle  to  Barnabas 
than  to  any  other  of  the  proposed  authors.  Possibly  the 
author  was  some  unknoifh  person,  whose  name  has  not 
.been  preserved  in  the  N.T.  or  in  church  history.  But  this 
is  scarcely  probable.  The  man  who  wrote  with  so  assured 
a  tone  of  authority,  and  produced  so  magnificent  a  work, 
could  scarcely  be  tmknown  in  other  respects. 

a.  Data  and  Plaea  of  Wxitiac. 

Whoever  wrote  Hebrews,  the  antiquity  of  the  work  u  assured 

by  the  fact  that  it  was  known  to  Clement  of  Rome. 

Clement  does  not  formally  introduce  his  references  as  auolatioas, 
nor  does  he  mention  any  author  or  book  hi  oonnectioa  with  thcmt 
but  they  are  unmistakable.  Compare  Qement  R.,  I  C»HmtAimtu  is. 
a  and  siL  1  with  Hebrews  xL  7,  31 1  and  Qement  R,  1  CmitUkmni 
sxxvi  a  with  Hebrews  L  3  ft 
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FhHB  indicatkxis  in  the  ei^stle  tttelf  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.o.  70^ 
for  it  contains  no  reference  to  that  event,  while  its  argument 
dealing  with  the  transitory  character  of  Judaism  would  have 
been  strongly  supported  by  an  appeal  to  it  if  it  had  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  place  Hebrews  very  early, 
because  it  indicates  that  the  first  generation  of  Christians 
had  passed  away.'  It  is  after  some  imprisonment  of  Timothy.* 
Probably  we  should  place  it  in  the  decade  a.d.  60-70,  perhaps 
about  A.D.  68.*  It  is  quite  uncertain  where  the  epistle  was 
written.  -^ 

3.  The  Ohnreh  Addtauad.—JiMdl  extant  MSS.  and  versions 
the  epistle  appears  as  aadtessed  "To  the  Hebrews,"  and  this 
is  the  name  under  which  <it  is  quoted  by  the  fathers.  Its 
aim  in  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  the  O.T. 
religion  would  be  specially  suitable  to  Jews.  In  the  opening 
sentence  the  writer  refers  to  the  Jews  as  "our  fathers"  (i.  i), 
and  in  describing  the  Incarnation  he  says  that  Christ  "took 
hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  (il  16).  Then  the  promises 
to  Israel  pass  on  to  Christian  "people  of  God"  without  any 
hint  of  a  change  of  race  (iv.  9).  All  the  references  to  the 
Levitical  services  imply  that  the  readers  value  them.  Still 
•ome  one  church  is  addressed,  and  not  the  Jews  generally, 
as  several  definite  expressions  show.*  This  can  scarcely  be 
the  Jerusalem  church,  for  the  readers  are  not  addressed  as 
ft  community  of  such  importance ;  they  had  not  had  martyrs 
(lii.  4) ;  and  they  had  been  givers  of  aid  (x.  34).  Some  com- 
munity of  Palestinian  Jews  would  suit  the  epistle  better. 
There  are  critics  who  hold  that  the  epistle  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  Jews  at  all.  ,The  treatment  of  Judaising  teaching 
••  a  "strange  doctrine"  (xiiL  9),  and  the  idea  of  "departing 
from  the.  living  God"  (xiii.   la)  rather  than  ftom  Christ, 

*SMiL3;sUL^ 
«  xUi  83. 

*  HudmIe  coMideis  llMt  it  mi|^  be  h  Hte  as  Dimitisii,  and  dstat 
it  betwtcn  6$  and  9S'—Ckfm.,  pp.  47S-479k 

*  V.  II,  iS|x.34|xiU.  S3,S4- 
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seem  to  point  to  converts  from  heathenism.     Robm  has 

been  named  as  the  place  addressed*     Tbe  use  of  the 

epistle  by  Clement  shows  that  it  was  known  there.    "They 

of  Italy"  (xiii.  24)  would  be  Italian  friends  of  the  readers. 

The  Neronian  persecution  is  thought  to  be  referred  td  in 

^  3>>  33-*    But  could  the  expression,  "Ye  have  not  yet 

resisted  unto  blood"  (xil  4),  be  addressed  to  the  Roman 

church  after  Nero? 

Alexandria  hu  alio  been  tnggeited,  because  it  it  thought  the  tenpie 
of  Oniu  might  (uit  the  language  of  the  epittle  better  than  that  at 
JenuatMh.  Sot  the  writer  it  referring  to  the  tabernacle.  The  allegorical 
style  applies  to  the  writer  rather  than  the  readers.  The  epistle  "to 
the  Alexandrians"  in  the  Murattritm  Fragmtnt  may  be  our  Hebtewt ; 
but  this  is  purely  •  matter  of  conjecture. 

4.  Oocaaioii  of  Writing. 

The  church  addressed  is  in  distress,  undergoing  a  trial  of 
its  fiuth,  a  chronic  persecution  which  threatens  to  become 
acute  (xil  1-13).  This  distress  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  that  the  O.T.  hopes  are  not  realised. 
There  is  even  danger  of  a  relapse.  Yet  the  church  has 
a  good  record  in  coihi^ction  with  its  past  leaders  and  its 
own  generosity  and  sympathy  with  tbe  suffering.  It  is 
not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  as  warned,  exhorted,  and 
encouraged.  To  this  end  the  writer  aims  at  showing 
how  great  are  the  Christian  privileges  which  realise  and 
exceed  all  that  Vas  foreshadowed  in  the  Jewish  system ;  at 
the  sam^  time  he  ui^^es  his  readers  practically  to  live  up 
to  their  priviteges. 

i.  1-3,  The  higher  revelation  in  the  Son  contrasted  with 
that  by  the  prophets.  _,  ,. 

S-14,  The  superiority  of  the  Son  to  the  angda. 

*  This  view  is  sappotted  by  Renan,  Pfldderer,  Harwd^  etc.  HotI, 
ia  JmUttk  CMitMtt,  pp,  156-159,  defends  tbe  Fklesdniu  localky. 
So  do  SalflMB,  BUiop  Westoott,  and  Brace. 

*  Note  especially  the  singular  espratioo,  "being  made  a  guing  stock" 
{tmtfittfmm),  apdy  suggsMing  the  scene  in  Nero's  garden. 
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ii.  1-4,  Warning  against  drifting  from  this  higher  revelation. 
5-8,  Superiority  to  the  angels  further  demonstrated. 
9-18,  Christ  humiliated  and  perfected  through  suffering.. 

This  thowa  why,  tboi^h  Scripture  decUured  Him  to  be  greater 
than  the  angeU,  we  see  Him  on  earth  in  an  inferior  condition.  The 
hmniliation  is  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that  Oirist  may  be  a  mercifid  and 
UthAd  hiKh  priest. 

iii.  1-6,  Christ  as  the  Son  contrasted  with  Moses,  who  \ 
indeed  was  faithful  in  God's  house,  but  only  as  a  servant 

1-19,  Consequent  warning  not  to  fqllow  the  example  of 
UKWe  who  were  disobedient   to  Moses  in  the  wilderness.   . 
Since  our  Leader  is  greater,  our  obligation  not  to  fall  away 
is  correspondingly  more  urgent 

iv.  1-13,  Continued  warning  and  exhortation  leading  to  an     '^ 
encouragement  based  on  the  very  failure  of  the  Israelites. 
Snce  neither  under   Joshua  nor  under   David   had  they 
lealised  the  promised  rest,  that  rest  must  still  remain  in  the 
.  ftiture  for  the  people  of  God,  because  God's  word  is  sui^ 

14-16,  Encouragement  to  boldness  of  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace  through  our  High  Priest. 

V.  i-io,  High  priesthood  of  Christ — which  a  psalmist 
describes  as  "after  the  order  of  Melchizedek "—compared 
irith  that  of  Aaron  in  two  respects — (i)  human  nature,  (a) 
divine  appointment 

11-14,  Elementary  condition  of  the  readers,  who  need 
milk,  not  soUd  food. 

vi.  1-8,  Need  to  advance,  because  of  the  danger  of  falling 
•way  to  hopeless  ruin.  ^  **■  * 

9-it,  A  better  jiope  for  the  "  Hebrews,"  who  at  least  do 
good  in  ministering  to  the  saints. 

13-aoi  Ood's  blessing  assured  by  His  oath^ 

viL  i-aS,  Allegory  of  Melchizedek.  (i)  His  unique  posi-  . 
*ioB  (1-3) ;  (')  His  superiority  to  the  Levitical  priests,  seeing 
dtat  in  Abnham  Levi  paid  tithes  to  him  (4-10);  (3)  His 
pnxniaed  coming  (in  Psalm  ex.)  impliAi  the  weakness  and 
fidloie  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  whidi  He  is  therefore  called 
to  supeiwde,  Himsdf  abiding  for  ever  (11-S5);  (4)  Christ 
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nich  a  Hi|^  Priest,  and  further  superior  to  Aaron  because 
not  needing  to  offer  daily  sacrifices  for  Himself  (a6-a8). 

viii.  1-5,  Christ  the  High  Priest  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle 
offering  sacrifices. 

6-13,  The  new  covenant  promised  in  the  O.T. 

ix.  I- 10,  The  tabernacle,  its  fumitiure,  and  its  services,  but 
temporary  and  to  serve  as  a  parable. 

11-33,  Christ  a  High  Priest  of  greater  things,  and  in  the 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  cleanses  our  consciences  by  His 
blood,  and  becomes  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant 
which  is  consecrated  by  His  blood,  as  the  old  covenant 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  Levitical  sacrifices. 

33-38,  Christ's  great  sacrifice  of  Himself  offered  once  for 
all  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 

X.  1-4,  The  repetition  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  a  sign  of 
their  impotence. 

5-'! 8,  By, coming  to  do  God's  will,  Christ  supersedbd  the 
ineffectual  sacrifices  in  which  God  took  ifo  pleasure,  and  by 
one  offering,  perfected  the  consecrated  people,  who  now  have 
the  new  covenant  of  the  Uw  on  their  hearts. 

19-35,  Cmisequent  encouragement  to  enter  the  holy  place, 
and  mabtain  the  assemblies  for  worship. 

36-3r,  Warning  against  apostasy,  which,  to  those  who 
despise  the  Son  of  God,  must  bring  worse  punishment  than 
that  threatened  against  the  breakers  of  Moses'  law. 

33-39,  Encouiagemenj  to  be  faithfiil  in  memory  of  eailf 
days,  and  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs. . 

XL,  The  heroes  of  faith.  V.;-v>..^-:.  -Mi^v'/'T.*;' : 

xil  I,  a.  Consequent  exhortations  toi  run  the  race  with 
diligence. 

3-13,  Chastisement  to  be  endured  as  a  proof  of  tonship. 

14-17,  Exhorution  to  peace,  and  fidelity. 

ii-39,  Our  Mount  Zion  supwior  to  the  mount  of  the  lav, 
and  tfaerefbie  its  associated  utterances  more  weightj' 

aiil  1-7,  Definite  exhortations  concerning  brotherly  love^ 
hospitality,  prisonen^  marriage,  the  love  of  money,  conten^ 
mrat;  former  ministers  of  the  Churdi  to  be  lemembeied. 
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*  8-9,  Christ  being  ciufiigdess,  we  are  exhorted' not  to  be 
unsettled  by  strange  teachings. 

10-15,  Our  altar  outside  the  camp,  and  the  city  we  seek. 

16,  17,  Charity  and  obedience. 

18,  19;  Prayers  of  the  Hebrews  sought;  hope  of  seeing 
them  soon. 

so,  SI,  Benediction  and  doxology. 

as,  Concluding  expkuuitions.      '  ^^,. 

14,  35,  Salutations  and  benediction. 

6.  TIm  Aifiuntnt  and  PapoM.  / 

There  is  a  unity  in  the  argument  of  Hebrews  such  as  we 
find  in  no  other  book  of  the  N.T.  The  writer  continually 
breaks  the  thread  of  his  argument  to  draw  practical  con- 
clusions and  exhort  his  readers  to  conduct  corresponding 
to  each  point  reached  Nevertheless,  he  resumes  it  again 
where'  he  left  off,  and  thus  carries  it  on  to  the  end.  The 
eloquent  exordium  starts  the  theme.  Christ  as  the  Son  is  a 
manifestation  of  God  superior  to  the  revelation  in  the  O.T 
That  came  by  angels ;  the  new  revelation  is  in  a  Son.  The 
<dd  covenant  was  served  by  Moses,  a  servant ;  the  new  is  in » 
the  hands  of  Christ,  the  Son.  Then  in  regard  to  the  priest- 
hood, Christ  is  like  Melchizedek,  and  in  many  ways  superior 
to  Aaron;  it  is  the  same  with  His  sacrifice,  which  is  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  Uw;  His  heavenly  tabernacle  >  is 
greater  than  the  Levitical  tabernacle  on  earth ;  and  now  we 
are  called  to  the  heavenly  Zion,  greater  than  Sinai  in  the 
wilderness.  Thus  the  new  covenant  has  all  thf  t  was  in  the 
old,  and  has  it  in  a  higher,  better,  more  effectual  way.  The 
conclusion  is  to  prize  this  new  covenant,  and  be  faithful  to  it 
The  Sfdendid  hero-roU  of  faith  comes  in^aptly  here  in  the 
concluding  exhortation.  If  faith  under  the  inferior  covenant 
produced  such  magnificent  results,  what  sort  of  men  should 
we  be  who  have  the  greater  covenant  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  GENERAL  EPISTLES 

\,  Jimes — Qaettion  of  Author-  4.  Jnde. 

ibip  and  Origin.  5.  1  John. 

3.  I  ^eter— RelaUun  to  St  PuL  6.  a  John. 

3.  a  Pfter.  7,  3  John. 

I.  itsnm. 

a.  Tht  4*tthorship  and  Origin. — ^The  epistle  opens  with 
the  name  of  its  writer  as  "James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (L  i),  and  it  gives  no  further  in- 
formation as  to  who  this  James  is.  He  could  not  be  Zebedee's 
son,  who  was  killed  as  aarly  as  a.d.  44,  for  the  e{MStle  can 
scarcely  be  placed  so  far  back  as  that  We  know  Nothing 
of  James  "The  Little"  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  him.  The 
only  James  known  in  the  N.T.  history,  to  whom  it  can  be 
referred  with  any  probability,  is  "the  Lord's  brother,"  the' 
leader  of  the  Jeriisalem  church,  and  to  him  it  has  been 
ascribed  by  church  tradition. 

The  epistle  was  not  tmiversally  accepted  in  the  early  churdi.   ' 
Still  it  was  cited  by  Harmas  in  Rome,  and  by  Irencus  in  ^  - 
GauL    It  seems  to  have  been  in  the   Old  Latin  version 
and  the  Syriac    Origen  is  the  first  to  ascribe  it  to  St  James. 
Eusebius  places  it  among  the  Antiltgonuna,  but  accepts  it 
himself.* 

HennM  hat,  "If  ye  resist  the  devil,  he  will  be  cooqueicd,  and  flee 
firom  Tou  In  diwiace  "  (Mand.  xii.  O ;  compare  Jamea  iv.  7.  But  it  could 
be  MM  that  "James"  here  cites  "Hennas. '  Irensnu  plainly  dtca  it,  bat 
unlike  hb  habit  with  Sl  Paul's  epistles  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  any 
author )  compav  Adv.  Htr.,  iv.  16^  a  with  James  ii  33.  Clement  K, 
seems  to  hare  used  it,*  and  so  perhaps  ifocs  l^ippolTtus.*     Oricea 

*  U.R.,  iL  as  and  iiL  as. 

*  See  Ei;sBBius,  H.B.,  vL  14 1  Cauiodokus,  Imtit.  DMm. 
Ami^.,  viU. 

*  Diummi  mBrnd^  IV0rU  (doabtfclly  aaerifaed  to  Hippolytus),  47. 
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Moribct  the  tfMe  to  June*  in  hb  commentuv  on  John.  It  to  not 
induded  in  the  Muntorian  Canon;  but  from  the  time  of  Athsnuinai 
irtio  acliaowledced  it,  the  epiitle  grew  in  Civour,  and  a  centniy  later, 
in  the  time  of  Ausuitine  and  Jerome,  it  was  all  but  onivenally  acknow- 
ledged. 

There  is  much  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  that  suits 
what  we  know  of  St.  James.  If  not  from  Acts  xv.,  at  all 
events  from  Galatians  i.  and  ii.  we  gather  that  he  represented 
the  mOre  Jewish  and  less  evangelical  type  of  Christianity,  and 
this  is  what  we^^kid  in  the  epistle.  No  book  of  the  N.T., 
except  the  gospels,  contains  so  many  echoes  of  the  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  thought  to  naturally 
represent  the  mind  of  the  brother  of  Jesus.  These  echoes  are 
none  of  them  verbally  identical  with  gospel  lop'ai  which  is  a 
reason  for  supposing  th'e  epistle  was  written  before  the  gospels, 
and  that  its  author  drew  on  oral  tradition.* 

Nevertheless  serious  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
belief  that  this  James  was  the  author : —  ,  *  . 

(i)  It  is  said  to  be  improbable  that  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  should  have  written  with  no  reference  to  the  life 
of  Chrii$t  or  His  great  work  in  alf  he  had  to  say.  This 
epistle  only  mentions  Jesus  Christ  twice  (i.  i ;  ii.  i),  and 
then^thout  any  descriptive  details.  It  says  rtothing  q(  His 
character  and  doings  on  earth.  His  death,  resurrection,  and 
redemptive  work.  But  we  cannot  assert  that  St.  James  would 
have  referred  to  these  subjects  in  a  short  practical  letter; 
we  have  no  qieans  of  judging  what  were  his  ideas  concerning 
their  importance. 

(a)  It  has  been  thought  improbable  that  a  Galilean  peasant 
would  have  had  the  very  rich  vocabulary  and  command  of 
language  revealed  in  this  epistle,  which  contains  numy  rare 
voids  and  some  elegant  phrases  only  to  be  acquired  through 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Unlike  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus 
and  Rome,  and  St  John  at  Ephesus,  St.  James,  who  resided 
at  Jerusalem  till  his  death,  had  no  opportunity  for  coming 
tato   contact   with   the   Greek    world  of  culture.    Bishop 
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Wordsworth  suggested  that  he  \note  the  epistle  in  Anmuuc, 
'  and  that  then  a  scholarly  man  ttinslated  it  into  Greek.  '  The 
style  is  Hebraistic  in  its  abruptness.  .  And  yet  it  does  not  read 
like  a  tqmslation.  We  must  admit  that  this  is  a  difficulty; 
but  again  we  must  remember  that  we  know  very  little  about 
St.  James.  J  . 

(3)  It  is  said  to  contain  quotations  from  other  N.T.  works. 
But  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  quotations  may  be 

,  from  James  in  the  other  writings.    This  applies  espedally 

to  I  Peter,  which  most  clearly  contains  simUar  passages  to 

what  we  find  in  James,     i  Peter  plainly  quotes'  fh>m  some 

of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

its  resemblances  to  James  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same 

way. 

Compwe  James  i.  10, 11  with  i  Peter  i.  14 ;  JalAe*  !▼.  6  with  1  Peter' 
}^.  51  Jamei  t.  ao  with  I  Peter  W.  18.  Other  comgarisoii*  n^gctted 
are  Jamei  iL  33  with  Romans  iv.  3,  and  Galatians  iii.  6.  Bat  these  fue 
not  aodoee.',^  ^ 

(4)  The  circumstances  of  the  clMrch  addressed  are  said 
not  to  suit  the  times  of  St  James.  Many  corruptions  have 
crept  in.  In  particular  the  rich  are  domineering  over  the 
poor.  This  is  not  like  the  church*  life  portrayed  in  Acts. 
But  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  St  James  when  most 
vehement  is  not  really  addressing  any  dT  his  readers,  but 
apostrophising  the  rich  as  a  class  (especially  in  iv.  13- 
V.  6).  Or  it  may  be  that  a  Jewish  synagogue  had  adopted 
Chr^ianity,  while  a  mmority  of  its  members  was  not  con- 
verted to  the  new  £uth. 

(5)  The  ^parent  contrfedictioiu  to  St  Paul's  doctrine  of 
justification,  side  by  side  with  the  exaltation  of  living  faith, 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  impossible  for  St  James.  We  must 
say  that  either  the  epistle  came  before  the  great  controversy, 
or  long  after  it  '  If  before,  it  could  be  by  James.  / 

Pfleidcref*  hchis  that  the  epistle  is  written  to  ooonteract  the  antl> 
nomianism  of  estten*  pMlinists  of  a  kter  time  wIm  miranderttood 
C 

*  See  HoLiXMANN,  BinbUmitg,  pp.  33$,  33c. 
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the  apoctle.  Spitte*  iniJntaiM  that  the  book  b  a  Jewiih  work  adapted 
bv  Moie  Chiutian  who  merely  inaeited  a  Christian  phrue  in  one  or  two 
piaoca,  /./.,'the  word*  "Jesus  Christ"  twice.  He  points  oat  in  neat 
detail  the  similaritjr  of  its  utterances  tliroughoat  to  what  may  be  fcund 
in  pnrelT  Jewish  literature.  This  paradoxical  theory  fills  to  account 
(i)  for  the  singnlar  resemblance  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  (a)  for  the 
lilcnce  of  the  author  concerning  the  ceremonial  law;  (3)  fat  the  self- 
icstraint  of  the  adapter  in  not  being  more  definite,  espedaUv  in  the 
description  of  St.  James,  who  is  to  authenticate  the  work.  While  with 
Spitta  the  work  is  very  primitive,  before  the  N.T.,  with  Hamack  it  is 
late.  The  name  James,  he  holds,  mav  be  feiven  in  good  fiuth,  and  not 
Intended  to  represent  the  Lord's  brother,  but  standing  for  some  other 
James.  Vfith  Hamack,'  however,  the  work  is  not  an  e^le  at  all,  but  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  several  Christian  homilies.  He  regurds  it  as 
Dot  epistobry  in  character,  and  too  disjointed  to  be  one  work.  And  yet 
h  dim  not  a  marked  unity  of  style  throughout  7 

b.  JJatt.  —  The  question  of  the  date  of  this  epistle  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  its  authorship.  If  it  is  early,  there 
is  strong  reafon  for  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.'  Now  there  Is.  much  in  it  that 
fiivours  an  early  date : — (i)  The  very  lack  of  Christian  theology 
points  to  a  time  before  this  had  been  elaborated  by  St  VkA, 
and  thus  makes  for  the  primitive  character  of  the  efHstle. 
(a)  If,  as  the  opening  nlutation  suggestst  it  was  written 
to  Jews,  we  should  expect  to  see  some  allusion  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  unless  it  were  earlier  than  that 
event  (3)  On  the  same  hypothesis  the  total  silence  as  to 
Gentile  churches  would  be  strange ;  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
existence  of  such.  But  of  course  these  two  arguments  do 
not  hold  with  those  who  deny  the  Jewish  destination  of 
the  episde.  (4)  The  church  order  is  most  elementary. 
Nather  "bishops"  nor  "deacons"  are  named;  we  cwily 
meet  with  "teachers"  (iii.  i),  and  "elders"  (v.  14);  and 
the  teach^  seems  to  be  quite  unorganised,  as  at  Corinth 
in  the  time  of  t  Corinthians.  The  direction  to  send  for 
elders  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  anoint  them  (v.  14)  is  most 
primitive.  So  is  the  description  of  the  Church  as  a 
"synagogue"  (ii.  s).  But,  if  eariy,  the  episde  must  be 
Tcry  early,  to  come  before  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy 

>  Zmr  GtstkickU  m.  litUnU.  At  (Arkritt.,  voL  iL,  pp.  I  ft 
•  Clmw%M,  pp.  4as-49>- 
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on  St  l^aul's  teaching,  i.«.,  before  a.d.  50,  and  thus  it  must' be 
the  first  written  book  of  the  N.T.>  With  this  understanding 
it  can  be  ascribed  to  St.  Jame». 

On  the  other  hand  serious  reasons  have  been  brought  forward  for  quite 
•  Ute  date: — (i)  The  improbabiliiy  that  the  epistolary  form  foMreatins 
religious  truth,  unknown  before  the  N.T.,  should  have  been  originatea 
by  this  epjstle  rathtr  tnan  by  St  Paul's  epistles.  The  originality  of  the 
method  suggests  a  great  original  mind — Si.  Paul's  rather  than  St.  James's. 
(3)  The  corruptions  of  the  church,  which,  however,  might  be  aMigned 
to  the  original  Jewish  sjmilgogue,  as  already  suggested.  (3)  The  supfMsed 
reference  to  ultra- PaoUnism.  It  is  said  to  be  impoisiljle  for  a  contest  about 
the  relative  value  of  Uth  and  works  to  have  arisen  beforefit.  Paul's  teachings 
on  the  soliiect.  This  is  a  terious  consideration ;  but  the  antithesis  is  not 
that  of  Paul,  who  contrasts  faith  with  law,  not  with  works ;  besides,  the 
atnhor  has  othe^  contrasts,  t.g.,  words  and  deeds.  (James  i.  19-27.)  (4) 
Blaspheming  "the  honourable  name"  (ii.  7)  is  said  to  point  to  persecution* 
.later  than  Acts,  when  Qiristians  were  prosecuted  as  such,  in  the  manner 
sngeested  by  i  Peter  iv.  16.  But  the  language  is  too  vsgue  to  be  pressed 
to  ui*  meaning.  Early  Jewish  persecutions  of  Christians  must  have  ig- 
volved  insults  t6  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  verv  expression,  "suffer  dis- 
honour  for  the  name,"  occurs  in  connection  with  the  earliest  peraecutioDl 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  ^t).  The  case  is  perplexing  1  but  if  the  epistle  ii 
late,  it  must  be  quite  down  in  the  second  century.'  And  the  indication* 
of  a  primitive  character  are  against  that  position.  Since  we  cannot  rest 
in  the  intervening  period,  we  seem  driven  back  to  the  early  date. 

c  Plate  of  Writing. — This  is  not  given,  but  there  are 
indications  tha^  specially  suit  FMbstine,  such  as  allusions 
to  "the  early  and  latter  rain"  (▼.  7),  the  effect  on  vegetation 
of  the  burning  wind  (i.  11),  the  existence  of  salt  and  bitter 
springs  (iii.  11),  the  cultivation  of  figs  and  olives  (iii.  laj,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  ^i.  6;  iii.  4)."*  This  would 
Aivour  St.  James  as  the  author. 

d.  Thi  Perstns  AdJrased.—The  epistle  is  addresaed  "  to 
the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  dispersion "  (i.  i).  If  it 
comes  from  the  Jerusalem  James,  we  must  take  this  literally. 
St  James  is  writing  to  the  dispersion ;  only  we  must  unda>- 
stand  him  to  refer  to  Christians,,  i.e,,  Christian  Jews  outside 
Palestine.  But  on  the  theory  of  the  late  date  the  address 
is  hdd  to  be  figurative,  referring  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  tJ., 
Christians,  not  Jews  at  all.    In  favour  of  this  opinion  it  it 

*  See  Mayob,  Cm*.,  pp.  cxiz.-ciUT. 

*  JttUdier  date*  it  A.D.  135-150 ;  Hamack— the  homilie*  oat  of  iriiidi 
he  holds  it  to  be  constructed— A. D.  iao-140, 

*  See  Mayoe.  CW.,  p.  csviii. 
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pointed  out  that  the  epittle  seems,  in  put  at  least,  to  have 
one  church  in  view  («^.,  ii  a).  But  there  is  veiy  little  that 
can  be  so  construed,  and  that  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  no  names  or  personal  references  whatever 
besides  the  name  pf  the  writer  appear. 
.    e.  CiMUmts, 

i^i.  Greeting. 

a-4.  Trials  en<jured  with  patience  helpful 

5-8,  Wisdom  to  be  sought  from  God ;  the  instability  of  the' 
double-minded  man. 

9-1 1,  Exaltation  of  the  lowly,  and  temporary  character 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  rich.  ^ 

IS-15,  The  genesis  and  the  fruit  of  sin. 

16-18,  The  Father  of  lights;  His  gifts,  and  the  life  ^e 
.  engenders.       ' 

19-27,  Foolish  speech  discouraged,  and  good  deeds  com- 
mended as  the  true  ritual 

ii.  1-7,  Warning  against  cringing  to  the  rich  and  dishonour- 
ing the  poor.  ', 

8-13,  The  royal  law  of  love  to  our  neighbour. 

14-30,  A  warning  against  having  belief  without  works. 

ai-16,  Abraham  and  Rahab  justij^ed  by  works. 

Thb  is  the  poaafc  in  which  the  controrenjr  with  nltn.PwUnism  is 
.  SMpected.  It  If  to  be  noticed  how  mull  a  part  of  the  epiitle  ii  that 
occupied— just  half  ode  of  the  6ve  chapten,  13  Terses  out  of  108.  There- 
ton  tt  can  hardly  be  Mppoied  that  the  epistle  wa*  written  merely  or 
■ainly  to  daal  with  this  one  topic.  Then  neither  the  Uth  nor  the  jnsti- 
ficatioo  here  rcfcircd  to  are  tboae  of  St  Paul.  Not  the  fiuth— for  here 
.  •ifTti  it  mere  Mitf  (see  verse  19) :  but  with  St.  Paul  it  is  Irml  and 
lijmJIr,  surrender  of  the  soul  and  adhedon  of  the  will,  what  St.  James 
would  call  "  liTing  fiuth,"  that  which  shows  itself  by  iu  works.    Not  the 

rification — for  here  the  idea  is  acquittal  at  the  final  jnd^meitt ;  bat  with 
Paul  itKoUtru  u  the  act  of  foi|iveness  with  which  Uie  Ouistian  life 
tefiu.  It  is  true  the  very  ofwoaite  use  of  the  stoiy  of  Abraham  from  St. 
PmI's  (in  Gatatians  iii.,  and  Romans  iv.)  sunests  the  appcanuice  of 
•ntagoaism.  If  it  is  there  Pfleiderer  must  be  rlgnt,  the  antapmism  must 
be  tn  the  ultra- Paulinism  of  a  fatter  geneiation,  which  miriaterpieted  th« 
•imitl*.  But  the  fireqnent  use  of  the  name  of  Afaiaham  in  tli%N.T.— it 
bocun  no  lem  than  7a  times— suggests  that  it  was  fiuniliarly  uaeoin  Jewish 
<wolo|ic>l  diicasskms,  so  that  the  cohaddence  may  be  accideatal.  "Kahab 
dM  harlot"  oocois  in  Hebtews  si  31,  in  wibMH  to  faith— fKMsibly  also  a 
ftuailiai  name  io  Jewish  discnssinns,  tlioa|^  the  coincidence  hu  bees  dted 
ss  a  sign  that  James  used  Hebrews. 


'^■yi-j-: 
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iii.  i-ia,  On  bridling  the  tongue. 
~    13-18,  The  wisdom  from  above  contrasted  with  the  factious* 
ness  of  earthly  wisdom. 

1v.  i-io,  The  quarrels  that  arise  from  covetousness,  and  the 
evil  of  pride  and  worldliness. 

II,  12,  Against  maligning  or  judging  a  brother. 

13-17,  The  foolishness  of  boasting  about  the  inorrow. 

▼.  1-6,  A  denunciation  of  the  rich.    . 

7-1 1,  Patience  commended,  with  illustrations  from  the 
husbandman  and  loix 

13,  Against  swearing.  ■  ^ 

13-18,  Prayer  and  praise  commended.  The  great  efficacy 
of  prayer,  illustrated  from  the  example  of  Elijah,  Specially, 
for  a  sick  person,  on  behalf  of  whom  elders  are  to  be  sent  to 
pray  over  him  and  anoint  him,  when  the  Lord  will  n^  him 
up. 

19,  so.  The  great  work  of  converting  a  sinner. 

Tliis  epistle  is  practical  throughout.  It  denounces  fiiults, 
and  encourages  right  conduct  It  does  not  discuss  doctrines. 
The  abuses  it  contends  against  —  foolish  talk,  respect  of 
persons,  empty  belief,  ambition  for  teaching  others,  canud 
wis(^om,  covetousness,  unkind  judgments,  boasting,  the 
oppression  of  labourers  by  the  rich — are  all  in  the  r^on 
of  conduct  The  opposite  conduct  is  commended  in  pre-  ' 
cepts  reminding  us  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptics. 
The  book  is  more  like  a  homily,  or  a  series  of  homiUes,  than 
an  epistle.  But  it  might  be  r^arded  as  a  pastoral  for  general 
qrculation  among  Jewish  Christians. 

a.  1  Fvtar. 

a.  GtHmnemu.—Tlaa  eiHstle  claims  to  be  by  "Peter,  an 
i^KMtle  of  Jesus  Christ "  (i.  i).  It  is  one  of  the  best  attested 
books  of  the  N.T.  If  we  were  sure  that  2  Pete^  was  genuine^ 
we  should  say  that  the  earliest  witness  was  that  tigMa, 
(s  Peter  iiL  i.)  i  Peter  was  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Didaehit  and  to  Polycarp,  P^rias,  and  the  author  of  the 
Bpistle  to   Diognetus.     As  usual,  Iremeus  is  the  fint  to 
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Bune  it  Later  fathers  quote  from  it  freely.  It  is  among  the 
Homologaumena  of  Eusebius,  though  it  is  not  in  the  Mura- 
ttrioH  fragmemt. 

The  ZHdaM  hai  "abitain  from  eaMy  and  bodilv  lutU"  (i.  4),  whkh 
fenind*  ns  of  i  Pet  ii.  H.  Compare  Polyc.,  Pkil  i  with  I  Pet.  L  8 ; 
mi  2  with  I  Pet  L  13 1  Pkii.  8  with  I  Pet  iL  M  ud  34.  EoiebiM 
■tatct  that  Papiu  "  made  nie  of  tettimooiet  from  the  fint  epiitk  of  John, 
•ad  likewiie  from  that  of  Peter"  {If.S.,  iu.  39).  Compare,  further, 
Kpit.UDi^,  6  with  i  Pet  ii  11.  Irenanu  writes,  "And  Peter  layi  in 
htt  eputle,  Whom  having  not  leen  ve  lore,  etc"  (Adv.  Hmt.,  iv.  9.  3) ; 
compare  i  Pet  i  8.  After  this  it  ii  needlew  to  cite  the  frequent  quota- 
tions in  Qement  A.,  Origen,  and  Tertnlliin.  The  omission  from  the 
AAvmAtiAm  Fhigmtnt  is  a  curious  &ct  Certainl]|r  the  epistle  was  known 
cariier.  Yet  the  writer  does  not  name  it  to  reject  it,  as  be  does  in  the  case 
of  some  spurious  works ;  accordingly  Dr.  Salmon  sets  the  omission  dpwn 
to  an  aoddeot  of  carelessness.' 

Theii  the  internal  evidence  shows  much  that  agrees  with  the 
character  and  history  of  JPeter.  The  author  seems  to  make  a 
difference  betweeii  himself  and  his  readers  in  saying  "  Whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love"  (i.  8),  and  he  describes  himself  as  a 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christv^  There  are  several  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  epistle  and  the  speeches  assigned 
to  Peter  in  Acts.  Thus  in  both  appeal  is  made  to  O.T.  pre- 
dictions of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Acts  iii.  18;  i  Peter  L  10); 
m  both  we  have  the  reference  to  the  stone  that  war  rejected 
by  the  builders  (Acts  iv.  11 ;  i  Peter  ii.  7,  8);  m  both  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  described  as  a  "tree,"  or  as  "wood"  ({vXov 
— Acts  V.  30;  I  Peter  ii.  24).* 

Davidson's  oWection,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  verbal  aecaraqr  of 
Hm  soeedies  in  Acts,  is  no  adequate  reply ;  because  the  ooinddcnoct  ens!, 
•ad  tney  arc  too  slight  to  be  designed. 

* 

But  over  and  above  these  details,  it  must  be  felt  by  the 
thoughtful  reader  of  this  ejHsde  that  its  author  was  a  man  of 
fare  qwitual  gifts,  who  stood  very  near  to  the  fountains  of 
inspiration.  This  is  one  of  the  very  choicest  gems  in  the 
N.T.,  worthy  tii  the  great  apostle  whose  name  it  bears. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  epistle  is  wrongly 

'  Imlrtd.,  Lecture  uiL 

*  Fo(  a  nuHba  of  similar  coincidences  sea  GUMO,  Intml.  I*  QM. 
Mfti.,  p.  114. 
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assigned  to  St  Peter.    The  following  ai€  the  chief  groamb  of, 
objection : — 

(i)  The  epistle  is  entirely  in  the  line  of  St  Paul's  teaching 
— so  much  so  that  Hamack  allows  the  possibility  that  Paul 
himself  may  have  written  it,  though  he  assigns  it  to  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle.^  This  objection  was  stronger  when  the 
Tubingen  hypothesis  was  maintained,  since  that  hypothesis 
involved  the  direct  antagonism  of  Peter  and  Paul.  It  is  now 
widely  admitted  that  no  such  antagonism  existed.  Still  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  Peter  thoroughly  absorbing  Paulinism,  ao 
that  there  is  no  ,otber  book  of  the  N.T.  not  written  by  Paul 
himself  that  so  closely  resembles  his  writings.  And  then 
there  are  but  the  fewest  reminiscences  of  the  earthly  life  of 
:  Christ,  only  such  as  could  hav^  been  gathered  from  the  general 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  church;  so  that  Peter  here 
appears  as  having  learnt  more  from  Paul  than  from  Christ 
Moreover  there  are  many  allusions  to  some  of  Paul's -epistles, 
certainly  to  Romans,  probably  to  Ephesiaps.  It  is  said  to  be 
roost  improbable  that  Peter  would  borrow  so  much  from 
Paul.  We  cannot  put  it  the  other  way  and  suppose  that  Paul 
borrowed  from  Peter,  for  Paul  prided  himadf  on  his  hide- 
pendence  of  the  older  apostles. 

Counare  i  Pet  i.  i  with  Eph.  i.  4-7 ;  i  Pet  L  3  with  Eph.  L  1 : 1  Pet 
L  14  with  Rom.  xiL  a;  i  Pet.  i.  a  I  with  Rom.  iv.  34;  1  Pet  iL  5  with  Rom. 
zii.  I ;  I  Pet  ii.  6,  7  with  Rom.  ix.  33 : 1  Pet  ii.  10  with  Rom.  ix.  as,  aij. 
I  Pet  ii.  13  with  Rom.  xiii.  1-4 1  ■  Pet-  i>.  16  with  Gal.  v.  13 ;  I  Pet  iL  18 
with  Eph.  vi  5 ;  I  Pet  iii.  i  with  Ej^.  v.  aa ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9  with  Rom. 
xik  17  ;  I  Pet  iv.  10,  11  with  Rom.  xti.  6,  7  ;  1  Pet  t.  i  with  Rom.  viiu 
18;  I  Pet  ▼.  5  with  Eph.  v.  31  ;  i  Pet.  v.  8  with  I  Theu.  ▼.  6.  Then 
we  meet  with  Pauline  phrases  sach  as  A>  Xpta-ry  (i  Pet  iii.  16;  v.  lo^  14); 
the  "revelation"  of  Christ  for  His  second  advent  (L  7,  13 ;  iv.  13) ;  n^«& 
used  not  in  the  gospel  sense  of  the  open  invitation,  bat  in  the  Pauline 
sense  of  the  "  eficctual  eaU  "  ;  instead  of  the  fwi)  aliinn  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing as  the  end  of  the  gospel,  the  Pauline  M(a  etc* 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  reply  that  St  Peter  was  of  a  re- 
ceptirtf  nature,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  associations 
immediately  surrounding  him  (t^.,  at  Antioch,  accmding  to 

'  C4«(i#%ii»,  pp.  451465. 

*  See  HoLTZMANN,  Einttitimg,  p.  317. 
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Uclfttiftntf  ii.  is).  If  he  and  St.  Paul  were  much  together  in 
tiieir  later  years  he  may  have  come  to  lean  on  the  stronger 
qxMtle.    But  the  author  shows  some  originality.* 

(a)  It  is  improbable  that  Peter  would  have  written  to  the 
churches  of  Asia,  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  Paul's  labours, 
^thout  once  naming  the  great  apostle  who  had  founded  them 
and  watched  over  them.  His  ministry  was  for  the  Jews,  and 
indeed  we  cannot  understand  how  he  would  go  out  of  hia  way 
to  address  these  churches  of  Gentiles  at  all — if  the  epistle  were 
designed  for  such.* 

(3)  The  indications  6f  a  comparatively  late  date  seem  to 
exclude  St  Peter,  and  so  does  the  mention  of  Babylon  as  the 
place  of  writing.  But  these  objections  do  not  hold  together. 
If  the  date  is  late,  B%bylon  may  stand  for  Rome. 

(4)  It  is  said  to  .be  improbable  that  Peter,  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee  who  spoke  Aramaic,  and  who,  according  to  Papias, 
needed  ar^interpreter  at  Rome,  should  have  written  in  the 
comparatively  good  Greek  of  this  epistle.  But  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  Mark  may  have  been  "the  interpreter"  of 
Peter,  nor  do  we  know  how  far  Greek  was  known  in  Palestine 
in  N.T.  times.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  our  N.T.  books  are 
in  Greek.  • 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  serious  reasons  for 
questioning  the  Petrine  authorship.  If  we  hold  the  balance 
even  we  can  scarcely  allow  that  they  count  for  nothing.  To 
■ome  students  they  may  appear  to  be  of  overwhelming  force. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  it  cannot  be  wise  to  assume  a  very 
positive  attitude.  Criticism  is  teaching  us  that  there  are 
questions  concerning  which  fairness  and  modesty  suggest  that 
they  cannot  be  answered  with  assurance.  Nevertlieless,  in  spite 
of  all  these  difficulties,  the  striking  testimony  of  early  recogni- 
tion, and  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  epistle  still  stand  as 
Mrong  reasons  for  believing  in  its  authenticity.* 

*  8m  pangntph  Mlowing  "Contents." 
•See  below,  pigp  44S- 

*  Dr.  McGiffert  Nggetti  Baroabas  u  potiibljr  the  autbor,  since  be  was 
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h.  Date  amJ  Plaa  of  Origm.—T}at  &ict  that  ^  epistle 
is  addressed  to  a  le^pon  where  St  Paul  had  laboured  compels 
us  to  date  it  later  than  the  arrest  of  the  apostle  at  Jerusalem 
(a.d.  58).  The  use  of  Romans  also  requires  this,  and  the 
probable  use  of  Ephesians  brings  it  down  at  least  to  a.d.  62. 
Then  th«  fact  that  two  or  more  of  Paul's  epistles  are  known 
and  used  for  this  one  document  requires  some  longer  time 
still.  But  if  Peter  wrote  the  epistle,  we  cannot  go  beyond 
A.D.  66,  as  it  is  most  probable  his  martyrdom  occurred  no 
later..  Professor  Ramsay  dates  it  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  holds  that  Peter  lived  on  till  the  year  80,1  a  most  im- 
probable idea.  The  princi^  reason  for  so  late  a  date  is 
found  in  the  references  to  persecution  which  involved  punish- 
ment for  the  Christian  "name"  (i  Peter  iv.  13-15),  apart 
from  any  accusation  of  specific  crimes.  This  was  not  known 
in  the  period  of  Acts,  though  it  was  seen  at  the  time -of 
Trajan.  On  the  other  hand  it  refers  to  the  persecution  as 
a  new  thiqg  (iv.  is),  and  St  Peter  shows  a  friendly  attitude 
to  the  state,  and  writes  hopefully  (iil  13  E;  iv.  7;  v.  10). 
This  is  very  different  frofti  the  attitude  of  Revelation,  with 
its  bitter  antagonism  to  Romans  and  its  allusions  to  long  con- 
tinued persecution.  Dr.  McGiffeit  points  out  that  we  have 
here  a  reason  for  putting  i  Peter  earlier  than  Revelation.* 
The  question  of  the  place  of  writing  the  epistle  is  closely 
connected  with  that  concerning  the  date.  It  contains,  a 
salutation  from  "Babylon"  (v.  13).  If  the  epistle  came 
later  than  Revelation,  this  might  be  the  Babylon  of  that 
book,  !.«.,  Rome,  although  it-  would  be  strange  to  meet 
the  mystical  name  in  an  epistle.    There  is  good  evidence 

(l)  one  ol  the  few  oomputioM  of  Pknl  who  ooold  fiilfil  the  oooditioas  in 
V.  t ;  (s)  >  miMioauy  to  Asia  Minor,  who  might  natunlly  write  to  that 
nfioa  (  (3)  known  to  Silvanut,  who  i*  lefened  to  in  v.  la  (tee  Acts 
«▼.  15  ff.) ;  (4)  •  neu  felative  of  Mule,  whom  the  writer  oils  hii  "tan" 
in  ▼.  13  (tee  CoL  iv.  10),  end  •  fevourite  tnveUing  companion  (Acts 
xt.  37  ft)  I  (5)  oedited  itn  the  chnrch  with  having  written  an  e|iiiU«. 
•^^M**  ^.PP^  $»,*»• 

*  Chmnh  im  tii  Xmt.  Smf.,  p.  a6s  ff. 
Af$$itiic  ^(|V,  p.  J97* 
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di«t  Peter  was  at  Rome.'  He  was  with  Mark  when  the  epistle 
was  written  (v.  14),  and  we  know  thi|t  Mark  was  invited  to 
Rome  during  Paul's  last  imprisonment.  (2  Timothy  iv.  11.) 
But  if  this  is  earlier  than  Revelation,  Babylon  may  be 
other  the  city  of  that  name  by  the  Eiiphrates*  or  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (near  the  pr^nt  Cairo).*  We  have  no 
hint  ~that  Peteit  went  to  either  place,  and  the  Jewish  colony 
at  Babylon  by  the  Euphrates  was  broken  up  and  removed 
to  Selepda  by  this  time.  Still  some  Jews  may  have  been 
left  there. 

c  TAe  FenoHS  Addressed  — These  are  called  "elect 
■ojoumers  of  the  dispersion,"  in  districts  that  include  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  north  of  the  Taurus  mtmntains. 
The  question  is  whether  the  phrase  is  to  be  taken  morally 
(dt  Jews,  i.e.,  Jewish  Christians,  or  figuratively  for  the  scattered- 
communities  of  Christians,  chiefly  GentilJ:.  The  Utter  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  We  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  JewishJShristian  churches 
in  these  parts.  Jews  and  Christians  muigled  in  the  Pauline 
churches,  (a)  The  bmguage  of  the  epistle  implies  that  the 
readers  had  been  pagan.* 

(d)  CoHttnts. 

i.  I,  a,  Salutation,  with  a  reminder  of  the  Christian  election, 
and  its  consequent  sanctification. 

3-5,  Thanksgiving  for  the  incorruptible  inheritance. 

6-9,  The  trial  of  faith  supported  by  love  for  the  unseen 
Christ 

lo-ia,  The  mystery  of  the  predicted  salvation  through  the 
sufferings  of  Christ 

*  The  followinc  we  the  anthoriUei :  Clbu.  R.  (i  Cw.  t.)  ;  DioNYSios 
of  Corinth  (Euskb.,  B.B.,  U.  35);  IWtKKOi  iAJv.  Haer.,  iiL  I); 
Tkrtullian  (ZV  A^.,  4;  Dt  frttttr.,  36);  Caius,  of  Rome,  who 
fefen  to  the  trophies  (tA  r^tnus)  vA  Peter  and  Paul  near  Rome  (Eutss., 
H.S.,  iL  a^);  "The  Preachiiw  of  Peter"  (quoted  bjr  Lactantids, 
huHhU.  Dmn,,  it.  ai) ;  and  of  course  oMmjr  later  writers. 

*  The  Coptic  Church  hat  a  traditional  didm  for  this  Babylon  m  th« 
place  of  Petet't  residence. 

'  See  i.  14, 18  i  iL  9,  10  (ctpedkUy  aott,  "  wUdi  in  tims  ntt  wm  m 
people»)|lt«|hr.j. 
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13-35,  Eidiortatioo  to  bolineM  on  the  ground  of  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  new  life  to  which  Christians 
arebegottea 
.ii.  I,  2,  Exhortation  to  guilelessness.^ 

3-10,  Christ  the  living  stone  rejected  by  men,  but  honoured 
by  God,  on  whom  Christians  are  built  to  form  a  spiritual 
house.' 

II,,  12,  Duty  to  behave  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims. 

13-17,  Duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  government  in  order 
to  silence  calumniators.  • 

18-30,  The  duty  of  slaves  to  obey  and  endure  patiently. 

31-36,  Example  of  the  patience  of  Christ  when  He  endured 
reviling  and  bore  our  sins. 

iii.  i-^  Duty  of  wives,  especially  with  respect  to  simplicity 
of  dress. 

7,  Duty  of  husbands. 
'  8-13,  General  duties  of  kindness  and  patience. 

13-J7,  Suffering  for  well-doing  commended. 

18-30,.  Christ  having  suffered  for  sin,  and  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  Spirit,  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  who  had  been  disobedient  in  the  days 
of  Noah. 

31,  33,  The  cleansing  of  our  conscience  through  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ 

iv.  1-6,  Consequent  duty  to  have  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ,  and  abandon  all  the  old  heathenish  abomiiutions. 

7-1 1,  The  end  being  at  hand,  soberness  and  prayer  needed, 
but  chiefly  brotherly  love,  with  the  exercise  of  gifts  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

13-19,  Persecution  not  to  be  thought  strange,  but  regarded 
as  blessed  if  endured  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  not  for  any 
crime. 

v.  1-4,  Chaige  to  the  elders  to  be  good  pastors. 

5,  Chaige  to  the  younger  members  to  be  subject  to  the 
ddets. 

6-9,  Duty  of  all  to  be  humble,  trustful  in  God's  care,  aober, 
watchful,  steadfast  < 
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tOk  II,  Thp  final  perfecting  from  God,  toiwhom  be  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  • 

19,  The  letter  sent  by  Silvanui. 

13,  14,  Final  nlutations  and  benediction. 

The  epistle  is  hortatory  throughout,  and  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments come  in  rather  to  enforce  the  practical  advice  than 
u  distinct  teaching.  The  persecution  so  frequently  referred 
to  is  a  great  trial  of  fisith  uSi  constancy,  and  St.  Peter  en- 
deavours to  encourage  the  sufferers  with  cheering  assurances 
of  their  rich  inheritance  and  stirring  appeals  to  be  worthy 
of  their  redemption,  and  make  a  good  use  of  their  privileges. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Peter  lays  great  stress  on  the 
new  birth  (i.  3,  23 ;  ii.  a) ;  in  this  he  is  nearer  to  John  '^ 
than  to  Paul.  He  also  dwells  with  much  feeling  on  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ,  connecting  this  more  with  the 
'tHfferingt  of  Christ  than  is  the  case  in  St*  Paul's  epistles. 
Hie  discussion  of  the  behaviour  of  Christians  is  also  original 
in  this  epistle.  . 

3.  8  Ptttr. 

a.  Gtnuinetust. — The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been 
more  questioned  than  that  of  any  other  book  in  the  N.T. 
Erasmus  and  Calvin  expressed  doubts  concerrfing  it,  and  in 
the  present  day  many  who  may  be  regarded  as  conservative 
•cholars  feel  compelled  to  join  hands  with  advanced  critics  in 
regard  to  it  It  stands  on  an  entirely  different  ground  from  that 
of  I  Peter.  It  is  very  little  referred  to  in  early  patristic  literature. 
Even  Iremeus  fails  us  here.  The  first  mention  of  the  epistle 
is  in  Origen.  Eusebius  places  it  among  the  AnHIegomena.  It 
b  not  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  nor  in  the  Peshitto. 

fl  Peter  it.  5  hat  been  oompared  with  Clement  R.,  1  Cor.  7 ;  and 
t  Peter  U.  6-9  with  Qement  R.,  I  Ccr^  a.    But  the  connection  it  not 

■';  eertain,  and  if  it  existi  the  probability  is  that  a  Peter  ii  dependent  on 
dement.'  Poitibljr  Jnitin  Martyr  knew  the  epiille  {e.  Trypk.,  8l  com- 
pared with  3  Peter  iii.  8) ;  but  the  alliuion  may  be  to  Flalm  xc  4. 

•  Hippolytui  aecms  to  bare  known  it  [X^utt.,  is.  •,  x.  ao).  Bdt  he  does 
Bot  rtCMr  to  iti  aathor.    Origen,  the  fint  to  name  Petci  in  oonneetioa  with 

'  See  Dr.  B.  A.  Abiott,  in  Kxf»til»r,  and  leriei,  toI.  iii.,  p|>.  15s,  153. 
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the  epbtle.  My*, "  Peter  tpwk*  alood  bt  the  two  tnimpcu  of  hit  epistlct.''* 
But  Eaieniit  qnotct  him  m  expraring  doubti  abont  it.  "  Peter  .  .  .  hat 
left  one  epistle  nndiipoted.  Sappoee  alio  the  tecond  wm  left  by  Mm,  for 
on  thit  there  Is  some  doabt "  (JSr.2.,  vi.  aO.  Eusefaio*  himself  seyi  of  it, 
"As* to  the  writlnci  of  Peter,  one  of  his  eoistlei,  called  the  fast,  it 
acknowledged  as  genuine.  .  .  .  But  that  which  is  nlled  the  second  wt 
have  not  indeed  received  by  tradition  to  be  in  the  canon  (MuMfKor) ;  vet 
as  it  appeared  useful  to  many,  it  was  studiously  read  with  the  otper 
scriptwes  (Tpa^.  H.B.,  iiL  3).  ^ 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  appealed  to  aa  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  It  claims 
to  be  written  by  Peter  (I  i ;  (^  iiL  i);  commences  with  the  same 
salutation  as  i  Peter.    But  of  course  this  could  be  designedly, 
arranged  by  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  if  be  possessed  i  Peter.* 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  very  serious  difficulties,  (i) 
The  early  date,  which  it  would  be  requisite  to  assign  to  the 
epistle  if  it  were  written  by  St  Peter,  seems  to  be  excluded  by 
the  referehce  to  St  Paul's  epistles  as  aheady  collected,  and  aa 
in  Scripturt  (iii.  15,  16).  i  Peter' used  some  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  and  that  fact  was  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  it  But  the 
case  is  much  stronger  here.  All  the  usage  of  the  early  church 
is  against  the  idea  that  these  epistles  were  put  on  a  level  with 
the  O.T.,  and  regarded  as  Scripture  during  the  lifetime  of  St ' 
Peter,  (a)  The  relation  to  Jude  affords  another  grave  difficulty. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  short  epistle  of  Jude  is  taken  over 
and  utilised  in  3  Peter. 

Compare  Jude  ^  with  a  Peter  iL    1-3 
II  ti    4 


V 


•I 


7  „  »i    * 

8  11  .1  «o 

10  „  „  IS 

11  ..  ..  IS 
IS.  13    »  I.  13.  17 
16  .    „  ,,  i» 
17,  i>     „  iii,    1-3 


*  But  this  is  in  the  Latin  transktion  of  Rufinus,  who  oonfeaicdly 
amends  the  ari|rfnal  (Miune,  vol.  iL,  p.  857).  For  Tariou*  other  supposed 
references  to  a  Peter,  see  GtxtAO,  Introd.  It  iJkt  Cstk.  Sfii.,  pp.  ao5-ao9| 
ClUtTaais,  Ctiumkity,  pp.  313-318. 

'  Still  coincidences  with  the  speeches  in  Acts  may  be  noted,  t^.,  ( 


pMteaFMeriL  iSwithActsL  18— "  wages  of  iniquity "  ;  a  Peter  UL  le 
with  Acts  ii.  ao-^"  the  day  of  the  Lord  ''^1  a  Peter  iv.  34  with  Acu  iv.  as 
■  leertnii  fcr  Christ  in  the  epistle,  tat  God  in  AcU}  b«rt  the  origiMl 
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The  priority  most  be  UMgncd  to  Jnd«,  i^.,  i  Peter  U.  4  b  Icm  dittinct  ^ 
thwi  Jaoc  6,  which  gives  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  the  angeb  t  ' 
■  ud  *  Peter  it.  1 1  ii  really  nnintdligible  withoat  Jg<fa  9,  a  mere  allusion  to 
what  is  there  staled.  In  a  Peter  we  read  "whinas  angels  .  .  .  bring  not 
a  railing  judgment,  etc.  ,*'  the  word  "  whereas  *  assuming  something  known. 
The  pasMge  in  Jade  g|ives  the  case  of  Michael,  when  be  durst  not  bring  a 
lailinff  accusation  against  the  devil,  and  puts  it  ouite  clearly.  Moreover 
Jade  w  a  brief,  crisp  epistle,  while  3  Peter  is  lrs>  nrm  and  strong  in  style ; 
and  in  these  respects  Tude  anpean  to  be  the  original.  In  fcvoar  of  the 
priority  of  a  Peter,  it  u  urgea  that  in  this  epbtle  the  (slse  teachers  are  yet 
to  come  (ii.  I -3  ;  iii.  3),  while  in  Jnde  they  are  already  present  (4).  Qnt 
even  according  to  2  Peter  some  are  already  present  (ii.  10  ff.).' 

Now  we  have  seen  that  i  Peter  made  use  of  earlier  writings. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  lean  upon  {>aul  and  eveH»  James,  and 
another  thing  to  absorb  and  utilise  virttully  the  whole  of  the 
short  epistle  of  so  obscure  a  writer  as  Jude.  In  defending 
the  genuineness  of  a  Peter  we  accuse  the  great  apostle  Peter 
of  plagiarising  in  a  remarkable  way.  (3)  In  style  and  thought 
it  differs  greatly  from  i  Peter.  The  style  of  r  Peter  is  ex- 
cellent; that  of  a  Peter  moSt  awkward  And  while  i  Peter 
is  saturated  with  Paulinism,  this  is  not  apparent  in  a  Peter. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  thought  of  redemption,  which 
are  so  prominent  in  the  earlier  epistle,  are  not  brought  forward 
in  this.  The  writer  claims  to  have  been  a  witness,  but  of  the  * 
glory.  Of  course,  if  St  Peter  did  not  write  i  Peter,  this  is  no 
objection  to  the  genuineness  of  3  Peter ;  but  the  evidence  for 
I  Peter  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  that  for  a  Peter.  See- 
ing that  the  epistle  is  very  weakly  attested  by  the  Fathers,  and 
that  it  was  always  the  most  doubtful  book  of  the  N.T.,  we 
have  little  to  bring  in  answer  to  these  strong  objections ;  and 
the  balance  seems  to  be  in  favotir  of  denying  its  genuineness. 
It  is  iinpossible  to  say  who  wrote  it  The  very  emphasis  with 
whidi  Peter's  name  is  claimed  and  this  epistle  linked  to 
I  Peter,  itself  a  suspicious  fact,  shows  that  the  author  desired 
to  use  the  apostle's  authority  for  what  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Vernon  Bartlet  suggests  a  compromise,  viz.,  that  il-iiL  7  was  intro* 
dnced  by  a  later  hand  into  a  genuine  epistle  of  St.  Peter's. 

b.  Octasion  and  Date  of  Authorship.— Ont  object  is  to  coun- 
teract certain  false  teachers.  The  language  both  of  a  Peter  and 
of  Jude  is  too  indefinite  to  eiuble  us  to  decide  for  certain 
•    >  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  has  shown  that  a  Peter  made  use  of  Joaephut. 
a  O 
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who  these  are— probably  those  constant  disturbers  of  the 
churches,  the  earlier  gnostics,  Cainites  or  Oi^tes.*  But  the 
writer  has  further  the  positive  object  of  endeavouring  to 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  his  readers  to  acquire  true  knowledge. 
The  right  gnosis  must  oppose  the  false  gnosis.  "  Knowledge  " 
is  the  keynote  of  i  Peter.  The  reference  to  St  Paul's  epistles 
as  Scripture  requires  quite  a  late  date — probably  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.*  . 

c  TMt  Fersont  Adirtatd. — The  epistle  is  qu^  general,  with 
no  particular  address,  except  that  it  is  for  Christians — "them 
that  have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us"  (i.  i). 

d.  Contents. 

I  i-a.  General  salutation. 

3-1 1,  Exhortfttion  to  progress  in  the-«uccessive  acquisition 
of  Christian  graces. 

la-sj^Aeminder  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  teaching, 
confirnpRiVthe  Divine  testimony  to  Christ  and  the  light  of 
prophecy. 

ii.,  The  fa|se  jtrophets  and  their  evil  practices. 

iil  i-'y,  Rebidce  for  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  final  judg- 
ment # 

8-13,  The  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  destruction  of  the 
world. 

14-18,  Exhortations  to  diligence^  patience,  and  growth  in 
grace. 

4.  Jnde. 

a.  Tie  Author.  —  The  author  of  this  brief  epistle  intro- 
duces himself  as  "  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Clirist,  and  brother 
of  James."  He  can  scarcely  be  the  apostle  Jude  (perhaps 
the  same  as  Thaddeus  and  Lebbteus),  although  that  apostle  is 
related  to  a  James,*  because  not  only  does  t^e  not  claim  to  be 

*  Muid  nggetti  the  Nioobutuu  of  Rev.  ii.  IS  u  denjring  Chiiit  and 
incakatiiiK  inunonlitjr.  But  would  toch  be  MtiMLlljr  teadien  tnSnUi  the 
chnrchca? 

*  HxaNACK  piMM  it  A.i>.  160-175,  Ckrtmbgit,  pp.  465-470. 
•'I«Mai>'Iac^(Lake  Ti.  is),'<Jude  of  Jtmet,"  rendered  "Imthcr 

of  Jtmee"  in  A. v.,  eridently  on  the  ground  of  this  enitle,  but  "fon  of 
Jaacs"  ia  R.V.,  aooofding  to  the  genml  usage  of  the  idiom. 
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an  apostle,' but  by  deaignating  hinuelf  only  with  rdatipn  to 
Us  "brother  be  excludes  any  such  authority  as  -would  arise 
from  his  being  one  of  the  Twelve;  besides,  he  refers  to 
"  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  as  former  teachers, 
among  whom  he  does  not  include  himself  (17,  18).  It  is 
tnore  likely  that  he  is  a  brother  of  the  well-known  James,  head 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  if  so,  also  a  brother  of  our 
Lord.  We  can  understand  his  not  claiming  the  higher  rela- 
tionship. The  fact  that  he  takes  this  modest  position  makes 
for  the  genuineness'of  the  epistle;  and  so  does  the  bat  that 
so  little  known  a  man  appears  as  its  author.'  Who  would  wish 
to  pass  off  a  pseudonymous  epistle  as  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  identity  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  ?  This  epistle  was 
often  refeq;ed  to  in  the  church  of  the  later  part  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  and  Ter- 
tollian,*  both  of  whom  cite  it  by  name;  and  it  is  in  the 
Mttratorian  Fivgmtnt.  ^ 

The  efHstle  is  quite  general,  being  addressed  simply  "to 
them  that  are  called,  beloved  in  God  the  Father,  and  kept 
for  Jesus  Christ"  (i);  but  it  presupposes  that  its  readers  had 
been  instructed  by  the  apcttles  (17),  a  fact  which  would  point 
to  Palestine  or  Syria  as  the  more  probable  region  in  which  it 
would  be  first  circulated.  The  refer^^nces  to  Jewish  apocryphal 
works  also  suggest  the  same  area,  where  they  woi}ld  be  best 
known.  The  work  must  be  comparatively  late  to  allow  of  the 
fidse  teachings  to  which  it  refers  having  crept  in,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  exclude  the  lifetime  of  a  brother  of  James. 

The  chief  indicationi  of  a  Uter  date  are  (i)  TTkt  rtf*rtnct  to  tkt  UacU^r 
^  Iht  t^stUt  (17).  Certainly  that  U  spoken  of  ai  pait ;  but  then  it  b 
SBppoaea  to  be  in  the  memmy  of  the  readen,  not  as  a  tradition,  but  at 
wnat  they  had  thenuel^ea  heard,  though  an  earlier  ^rase — "  the  £uth 
whkh  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  laints"  (3)  might  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate tradition.  (1)  Thi  tarruft  U(uhing.—1\&M  U  Mid  to  be  Ophite  or 
Gainite— "  for  they  went  in  the  way  of  Cain*  {\\)—ia.,  gnoatic  of  the 

■  There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  the  theory  that  the  author  of  the 
SBiitle  wu  Jndaa  BarMibat(AcU  xv.  aa,  33) ;  but  a*  this  Jude  ii  called  "a 
dhief  man  amoog  the  brethren "  at  Jeraialem,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 


*  /tMAv.,  iiL  8. 

*  DiC»ltm,fmi».\.i, 
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ttriy  Keond  centniy.  "  The  enor  of  B»Imuii  "  ngfoti  the  NiooUtaat, 
(Rev.  U.  14.  15.)  Still,  M  we  know  thete  wete  later  Ctiaitet,  the  painted 
leCennce  to  Gain  cannot  but  niie  ■  sntpidon  of  an  alluoon  to  thcw 
heretie*.  But  then  Cain  is  mentioned  for  wai^iine  in  1  John  iiL  13 ;  and 
alao  in  Heb.  xi.  4,  the  latter  undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  Cainitefc 

The  authoT*!  object  is  to  dtttounce  the  corrupt  tetching  and 
warn  hii  readen  against  it  This  teaching  has  two  evils.  It 
encourages  immorality,  and  it  denies  "  our  only  Master  and 
L(^  Jesus  Christ" 

b.  ConUnis. 

I,  3,  Salutation. 
.  5,  4,  The  teaching  originally  received  to  be  maintained 
against  the  fidse  teachers. 

5-7,  Warnings  from  the  punishment  of  the  Israelites,  of 
fallen  angels,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

8-10,  Railing  at  dignities  rebuked  from  the  example  of 
Michael 

11-13,  Denunciation  of  the  corrupters  who  go  in  the  way 
of  Cain  and  Balaam,  and  spoil  the  Aptfi  feasts. 

14-16,  These  false  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch.         * 

17-19,  Reminder  that  the  apostles  had  predicted  such 
teachers. 

so,  a  I,  Duty  of  edification  in  the  love  of  God,  and  hoping 
for  the  mercy  of  Christ 

as,  23,  Every  effort  to  be  made  to  save  men. 

34,  as.  Concluding  dozology  to  the  God  who  can  keep  from 
stumbling. 

Origen  found  the  reference  to  Michael  in  the  •■  AMomption  of  Moms  " 
{Dt  ffimtifiis,  iii  a),  on  which  Jude  here  draws. 

The  rcKrence  to  Enoch  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  L  9.  Both  of 
these  are  Jewish  apocrTphal  works,  thou^  the  latter  has  been  oonvwtsd 
into  a  Christian  book  with  many  interpolatioas.' 

$.  1  JokB. 

a.  Authorship. — As  in  the  case  of  Jude  the  question  of 

the  authorship  of  i  John  is  not  merely  whether  the  epistle 

is  genuine  and  the  work  of  the  man  whose  name  is  associated 

with  it,  but  also  as  to  who  that  man  is,  seeing  that  it  it  an 

>  Sm  CHAaLss,  7X« /)m4  ^  )lr«Mrjl,  p.  4a. 
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■nonjnnous  writing,  the  titles  of  course,  in  this  casc^  w  in 

all  other  cases,  b<:ing  not  part  of  the  original  work.    And 

even  when  the  very  ancient  tradition  that  connects  it  with 

the  name  of  John  is  accepted,  we  are  still  able  to  ask 

which   John — the   apostle,  or   the    elder?'     It  is   almost 

certain  that  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 

firarth  gospel,  the  same  peculiar  style  and  special  ideas 

appearing  most  conspicuously  in  both. 

Antong  phiue*  which  connect  the  epistle  with  the  gMpel  we  haye 
frequent  leKrenccs  to  life  and  truth,  and  such  exprestions  as  "to  do 
t^  truth,"  "  to  be  of  the  truth,"  "  to  he  of  God,"  "^ to  be  of  the  world," 
** to  be  of  the  devil,"  "to  have  eternal  life,"  "to  conquer  the  world" 

1  compare  i  John  iv.  4  ff.  with  John  xvii.  14)7  "  the  only  begotten  Son" 
compare  i  John  iv.  9  with  John  i.  14,  18).  Pfleiderer*  following  Baor 
otijecti  (I)  that  the  "antichrisu"  of  the  epistle  (iL  18)  do  not  appear 
in  the  gospel ;  (s)  that  IXor/tit,  twice  applied  ^o  Christ  in  the  epistle 
(iL  a  i  Tv.  10),  does  not  occur  m  the  gospel.  But  can  we  a^gue  thus 
m  tUtntit,  when  there  is  no  proof  that  the  gospel  had  ocoisioa  to 
introduce  these  ideu?  Besides,  the  gospel  describes  Christ  as  "the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  talceth  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  L  29), 
whkb  lealljr  contains  the  tKoMitM  idea.  Further,  in  the  epistle  the 
Aunclete  is  Christ  (1  John  ii.  1),  while  in  the  gonel  He  is  the  Holy 


Ghost  (John  xiv.  16).  But  then  in  the  gospel  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described 
■*  "another  Paraclete,"  which  implies  that  Christ  too  is  a  Puadete. 
It  is  trae  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ideas  of  the  Paraclete— in  the  cp'*^ 
Christ  is  our  adrocate  with  the  Father,  in  the  gospel  the  Holy  Ghott 
directly  helps  us ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  here. 

This  makes  the  importance  of  the  authorship  of  the  epistle 
very  great  But  since  what  has  been  already  considered  in 
ttfpcA  to  the  gospel  applies  to  the  epistle,  and  since  it  wu 
necessary  to  refer  to  this  work  when  discussing  questiona 
concerning  the  gospel,*  we  need  not  go  over  the  ground 
again.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  certain  points  specifically 
related  to  the  epistle.  Though  the  author  nowhere  designates 
himself  an  apostle,  he  claims  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
gospel  events  and  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  (L  1-3) ; 
and  hW  writes  with  authority  and  fatherly  affection  for  Us 
nado*.  Very  early  testimony  connects  the  work  with  John, 
the^n  of  2^bedee,  and  there  is  no  ancient  witness  for  any 
other  authorship.  The  epistle  was  known  to  I>olycarp  and 
Piqifai.    Irenseus  is  the  first  to  cite  it  by  namor,  It  is  in  the 

«  See  page  337.       •  I'rcAntttfiiAum,  pp.  791  ff.  •     'See  pa^e  J«8  IL 
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Mmratorian  Fi^gment.    Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 

Tertullian  lefened  it  to  Joba 
I 

Polvcarp  wiitw :  "  For  whocoern  doct  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  hu 
oome  m  the  floh  is  uitichrist  {Ad  Phil.,  7),  plainly  derived  from  I  John 
W.  3.  Eosebiai  says  that  Papias  "made  use  of  testimonies  (ir^xPW 
9  h  •Mt  fiafTvflut)  from  the  Brat  epistle  of  John."  {//.£.,  iiL  30.) 
Iraniens  writes:  "For  this  icason  he  (John)  thus  testified  to  us  in  his 
epistle :  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time,"  etc.  {At/o.  Hatr.,  UL  16.  S< 
Compare  I  John  iL  18.)  I 

The  apostolic  authorship  of  the  epistle  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  "feebleness."  That  there 
is  great  simplicity  in  the  phrasing  may  be  allowed,  and  also 
that  there  is  a  habit  of  repetition,  which  may  be  set  down 
to  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer,  is  also  not  to  be  denied. 
And  yet  we  must  not  be  deluded  into  the  supposition  that 
the  imderlying  thought  is  not  of  great  value.  We  have  here 
some  of  the  most  precious  teaching  of  the  N.T.,  <^.,  con- 
ceming  the  love  of  God,  brotherly  love,  Christ's  propitiation 
for  sin,  eternal  life.  Then  it  has  been  objected  that  second 
century  gnosticism  is  referred  to.  It  is  true  the  author- 
contends  against  Docetism,  the  teaching  that  denied  the 
cwporal  reality  of  the  incarnation  (iv.  a);  but  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  specific  ideas  of  the  great  gnqstit;  systems 
of  Valentinus  and  Basilides,  who  wrote  early  in  the  second 
century.  The  error  he  contends  against  may  be  tBat  of 
Cerinthus,  which  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  St  John.* 

b.  Date  and  Plaa  of  Writing. — i  John  was  written  in 
a  time  of  peace,  as  it  contains  no  allusion  to  persecution. 
Tlie  references  to  doctrinal  error  suggest  a  late  date  in  the 
apostolic  era.  Avoiding  the  Domitian  persecution,  we  must 
assign  it  either  to  an  earlier  period,  or  more  probably  to  the 
time  after  that  persecution  was  over  in  St  John's  extreme. 

*  See  aba  Ada.  Okir.,  iU.  i&  8;  for  Clement  lee  Stitm,  U.  1$} 
.Aud^.,  Ui  II ;  for  Origen  see  Eusrbius,  »,£.,  vL  S5 ;  /V  Orat.,  0pp., 
ton.  L,  p.  333  ;  for  Tertullian  see  Atiii.  Prax.,  15. 

*  Baur  thought  he  saw  a  reference  to  Moouuaism  in  the  "sin  onto 
death"  (i  John  v.  16),  corresponding  with  the  mortal  sins  described 
by  Tertullian  (Dt  Pudic,  19).  Uut  m^ht  not  MonUuiism  seek  iU  authority 
hthbvery  paaage? 
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old  age.     It  gives  no  hint  of  any  locality  where  it  was  written. 
Probably  it  came  from  Ephesus,  nnce  John  lived  there. 

c  Parsons  Addresstd  and  Occasion  of  Writing. — This  book 
b  not  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  yet  it  is  not  like  a  treatise, 
as  some  have  said,  for  it  contains  direct ,  hortatory  appeals. 
We  can  betteK  compare  it  to  a  pastoral,*  especially  aimed 
at  correcting  false  ideas  about  the.  incarnation,  but  largely 
practical,  to  inculcate  obedience  to  (he  commandments  of 
Christ,  and  brotherly  love. 

d.  Contents. 

i.  1-4,  Introduction,  promising '  to  give  the  readers  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Life,  of  which  the  writer  has  had 
personal  experience. 

S-io,  The  message  that  God  is  light,  and  our  fellowship 
with  Him  dependent  on  walking  in  light  Still  if  we  confess 
•in,  it  will  be  forgiven  through  the  blood  of  CItfist 

il  1-6,  Christ  the  propitiation,  whom  we  know  if  we  keep 
His  commandments. 

7-II,  The  old  commandment,  and  the  new.  Love  of 
one's  brother  a  necessary  condition  of  walking  in  the  light. 

13,  1 3,  The  messages  to  children,  fathers,  young  men. 

14-17,  On  the  vanity  of  loving  the  world. 

18-33,  Antichrist  and  the  denial  of  Christ. 

34^-39,  Abiding^R  Christ 

iii.  1-3,  The  love  of  God  in  calling  us  His  children,  and  its 
purifying  hope. 

4-13,  Christ  manifested  to  take  away  sin,  and  lead  us 
to  love  one  another,  in  the  opposite  character  to  Cain's. 

13-33,  Love  of  the  brethren  the  sign  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  into  life. 

33,  34,  The  commandments  to  beliive  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  love  pne  another. 

iv.  1-6,  Trying  the  spirits. 

7-16,  The  duty  to  love  another,  because  God  is  love. 

17-31,  The  pexfecting  of  love,  and  its  victory  over  fear. 

▼•  i-5i  The  victory  over  the  world  through  faith  in  Christ 
i  See  WsiTcorr,  Tkt  M/Utbs  »f  Sl.Jtkn,  Introd.,  p.  30. 
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6-ij,  The  three  witntsses  and  life  eternal  in  Christ 

14-17,  l*rayer  for  the  sinner. 

i8-ai,  The  new  life  in  God  and  in  His  Son. 

6.  2  Jttha. 

a.  Authorship. — The  writer  describes  himself,  as  "the 

elder,"  but  without  giving  any  name.    Therefore  some  >  have 

assigned  this  epistle  and  3  John,  which  is  similar  in  addresa^.. 

to  the  presbyter  John,  even  while  allowing  i  John  to  be  by 

the  apostle.    But  the  resemblance  in  style  between  the  thr^ 

epistles  is  too  close  to  allow  of  the  probability  of  d&ersity  of 

authorship.    As  3  John  lias  no  name,  it  could  not  in  any  case 

be  called  "  a  forgery,"  and  it  is  too  simple  and  practical  to 

admit  of  any.  question  of  its  genuineness.    It  has  very  eafly 

attestation  to  its  connection  with  the  name  of  John,,  certainly 

in  Irensus,  probably  in  the  Afuratorian  Fragment. 

Iieiunu  certainljr  quotes  vene  7  of  thii  epistle,  though  with  an  es- 
pretnon  tluU  might  nigsest  hi*  only  knowii^  one  epistle  of  John,  mcpatt 
"And  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  in  his  epistle  .  .  .  when  he  ibjs, 
for  mtny  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jews 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ;  this  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist"  (AdP, 
Hatr.,  iii.  16.  8.)  The  Muratorian  Fragmtnt  refers  to  two  epistles  of 
John.  Probably  this  is  one  of  them.  It  was  known  to  Qement*  and 
Origen,*  who,  however,  while  admitting  that  John  wrote  the  first  epistle, 
expresses  doubts  as  to  bis  authorship  ofthe  second  and  third. 

b.  Destination.— The  epistle  is  addressed  to  "the  elect 
lady."  *  It  is  a  question  whether  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally^  or  figuratively  for  a  chtirch.  In  favour  of  the  former 
interpretation  are  (i)  the  simplicity  of  the  epistle,  (a)  the 
references  to  the  elect  lady's  children  (verses  i,  4),  (3)  the 
analogy  of  3  John,  which  is  addressed  to  one  man,  Gaius,  (4) 
the  mention  of  the  elect  lady's  house  (verse  10).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  favour  of  the  buter  interpretation— understand- 
ing the  phrase  to  stand  figuratively  for  some  church — (i)  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  purpose  and  contents  of  the  epistl^ 

'  See  «.g.,  EsaAao.  Cms.  littrtd. 

*  Strtm.,  ii.  1$ ;  Eossbius,  JSt.S.,  vi.  14. 

*  Bmuvios,  if.£.,  vi.  a6.  •   .. 

* 'IxXfCTf  icMif,  whidi  might  alio  be  rendered  dthor  *  the  elect  Knit,'' 
"kdy  EctecU." 
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an  moft  sttitable  to  that  ai^cation.  We  have  wainingi 
against'antichrist  and  exhortationa  to  love,  >ery  like  those 
in  I  John,  which  was  not  directed  to  a  private  penon.  (a) 
John  not  only  refers  to  children  of  the  elect  lady  who  ai<S  with 
her,  but  also  to  others  whom  he  has  met,  leading  us  to  think 
of  a  greater  number  than  the  children  of  one^  woman.  (3) 
The  elect  sister  and  her  children  (verse  13)  seem  to  be 
another  church.  The  house  could  be  that  where  the  church 
met;  churches  then  assembled  in  private  bouses.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  take  the  expression  "elect 
lady"  figuratively  as  the  half  playful  description  of  a  church. 

c  Occasion,  Date,  and  Plate  of  Writing.— Tha  special 
object  of  this  brief  letter  is  to  warn  the  "elect  lady  and 
her  children  "  against  deceivers  who  deny  the  incarnation ;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  eahorted  to  keep  to  the  original  com- 
mandments, especially  that  of  brotherly  love.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  puts,  this  epistle  after 
t  John ;  but  the  similarity  of  tone  suggests  that  it  was  written 
about  the  same  time,  /.<.,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
and  probably  at  Ephesus. 

d.  Contents. 

1-3,  Salutation. 

4,  Thanksgiving  for  certain  of  the  elect  lady's  children 
whom  John  has  found  walking  in  the  truth. 

5,  6,  A  reminder  of  the  old  commandments,  especially  that 
requiring  brotherly  love. 

7-1 1,  The  antidirist  deceivers  who  deny  the  incarnation  not 
to  be  received  into  the  house  or  acknowledged  with  a  greeting. 

la^  The  writer,  expecting  to  visit  his  correspondents,  will  not 
•ay  more  now. 

13,  Final  salutatiofCj 

7.  SJoka. 

a.  Authorship. — This  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  one 
man,  the  hospitable  Gains,  opens  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
its  predecessor,  the  writer  introducing  himself  simply  as  "the 
dder."    It  is  not  much  referred  to  in  early  church  literature ; 
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but  the  absence  of  any  doctrinal  itatements  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  addressed  to  a  private  individual  account  for  the 
neglect  of  it  There^  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  dttt  it  waa 
written  by  the  author  of  2  Joha 

HUgeofeld  and  Holtnnaon  follow  Baur  in  ufignfng  the  eputle  to  the 
•uthor  of  a  John,  thou^  pUcinff  it  in  the  second  century.' 

It  WM  known  to  Origen,  who  expresied  doubts  concerning  it  as  well  aa 
oonceminK  a  John.  (Eusebius,  Jf.S.,  vi.  aj.) '  EUisebtus  accepts  it,  Ihotish 
be  rdaces  it  among  the  AtitUtgom*ma.  (H.E,,  iii.  25.)  It  u  in  the  Old 
Latin,  but  not  in  the  Peshitto. 

b.  OctasioH^  Date,  and  Plaa  of  Authorship. — It  would 
appear  that  the  special  object  of  this  epistle  was  to  commend 

-a  man  named  Demetrius  to  Gaius;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  "letters  of  commendations"  that  were  used 
in  apostolic  and  later  times.*  Having  thus  occasion  to  write, 
John  avails  himself  of  it  further  to  congratulate  his  friend  on 
the  hospitality  this  good  man  is  practising  to  Christians  who 
come  to  him  as  strangers.  Referring  to  some  previous  letter 
that  he  has  sett  to  thfe  church,  he  sternly  rebuke*  a  certain 
Diotrephes  for  his  ambition  and  tyranny.  This  epistle  may 
be  assigned  to  the  same  time  and  place  as  2  John,  t.&,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  at  Ephesus.  Some  persecution  has 
recently  been  experienced  (verse  7),  probably  that  of  Domitian. 

c.  PersoHS  MentioHed.~{i)  Gaius. — We  meet  with  a  Gaius 
'  at  Corinth,  (i  Cor.  L  14.)    Possibly  the  same  man  is  referred 

to  in  Romans  icvi.  33,  as  that  was  written  from  Corinth.  Here 
St  Paul  calls  him  "  my  host"  The  pommon  characteristic 
of  hospitality  faintly  suggests  identity  with  our  Gaius.  But 
hospitality  was  common  in  the  early  church,  and  St  Paul 
must  havie  stayed  somewhere.  Besides,  this  epistle  comes 
quite  thirty  years  later  than  Romans.  We  also  meet  with  a 
Gaius  of  Macedonia  (Acta  xix.  39),  and  another  of  Derbe  in 
Lycaonia  (xx.  4).  The  name  was  common,  being  a  Greek 
form  of  the  Latin  "Caius."  At  the  late  period  of  our  epistle 
most  likely  it  denotes  some  person  not  otherwise  known  to  us, 

'  See  also  ZOlIckmi,  SinUlmng,  pp.   159,  160,  for  prooft  of  the 
oomnon  autbocihip  of  tbe  two  cpMlcs. 
*  $.g.,  tee  3  Ccir.  iii.  1. 
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possibly  a  prosperous  0>ristian  in  whose  house  a  church  was 
accustomed  to  meet  (a)  Diotrephes.— All  we  know  of  this 
man  is  what  the  epistle  suggests.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
church  with  which  Gaius  was  connected.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  he  was  a  presbyter,  and  though  no  title  is  given  him,  not 
Only  the  fact  of  his  loving  the  pre-eminence — which  might  be 
the  case  with  any  ambitious  person— but  his  tyraimy,  point  to  a 
post  of  influence.  This  man  was  going  about  maligning  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  and  g^erally  doing  his  worst  to  break 
up.  the  church.  (3)  Demetrius.  —  Some  Christian  on  his 
travels  about  to  visit  the  place  where  Gaiiw  lives,  who  is 
therefore  commended  to  him  fqparliroth^Iy  reception  by 
the  church. 

d.  Contents. 

I,  SaluUtion  from  "the  elder"  to  Gaius. 

2-4,  Good  wishes  for  the  health  of  Gaius,  with  congratula- 
tions that  he  u  walking  "  in  the  truth."    , 

5-8,  The  hospitality  of  Gaius,  especially  to  fugitive  Chris- 
tians who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution. 

9-1  a,  The  opposition  of  the  ambitious  Diotrephes  and 
his  tyrannous  conduct,  both  in  refusing  admission  to  new 
comers  and  his  expulsion  of  members  from  the  church. 

13,  14,  Concluding  personal  matters  and  salutation. 

There  is  no  theology  in  this  epistle.  The  first  and  second 
epistles  have  much  common  Johannine  teaching.  They  dwell 
with  emphasis  on  the  Incarnation,  repudiating  any  who  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  as  "andchrist."  It 
would  seem  that  the  "heresy"  was  that  of  Cerinthus,  who 
asserted  that  Jesus  was  a  man  on  whom  the  Christ,  or 
according  to  another  version,  the  Holy  Spirit,  descended 
at  His  baptism,  deserting  Him  at  the  crucifixion.  John 
innsts  on  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  This  brings  us 
eternal  life,  which  is  in  God's  Son,  so  that  he  who  has  the  Son 
has  life,  and  he  who  has  not  the  Son  of  God  has  not  the  life. 
God  is  light  and  love.  Our  duty  is  to  walk  in  the  light  and 
in  love,  espedally  in  that  love  of  our  brother  without  which 
we  cannot  love  God,  and  must  remain  in  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  •REVELATION 


I.  Apocalyptic  Utcntnic 
a,  Anthorahip  Mid  Origin. 

History  of  Cliticisin.     Date. 


3.  Content*.  ' 

4.  StroctnM  and  Interpretatioa. 


I.  Apoealivtie  Idtanttax** 

The  Apocalypse  ^tands  apart  from  all  other  books  of  the 
N.T.',  with  notie  of  which  We  can  compare  it  Yet  it  is 
not  unique  in  literature.  In  external  form  and  style  it 
is  similar  to  some' works  that  were  much  read  and  highly 
valued  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  There  were  a 
number  of  Jewish  Apocalypses,  and  these  were  followed  by 
several  Christian  Apocalypses. 

The  ofigiiiatioO  of  this  Utentnre  may  be  traced  back  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  the  seoood  portion  of  which  majr  be  renided  as  the  caiUast 
Apocalyaee.  Recent  disoo*eries  have  broni^t  to  light  the  Btai  »/  Smri, 
the  Btii  «f  Ik*  Stents  tf  Sm»ck,  the  Apocafypu  of  Barmk,  etc  among 
Jewish  works.  The  6apnent  of  the  so-called  ApctaiypM  if  PHtr  whic£ 
we  poaeas  oootes  60a  a  lator  time,  and  is  a  Chriaisn  writing  of  the  same 


To  point  out  this  fiun,  however,  is  not  to  put  our  book 
of  the  Revelation  on  a  level  with  the  contemponry  works, 
any  more  than  to  pobt  out  the  epistoUry  form  of  St  Paul's 
writings  is  to  place  those  writings  on  a  level  with  Cicero's 
or  Pliny's  letters.  Some  portions  of  Revelation  at  all  events 
command  otu:  reverence  as  among  the  loftiest,  most  inspired 
utterances  of  die  N.T. ;  and  the  book  as  a  whole  stands  quite 
i^Mut  froiB  other  works  of  its  class  in  spintual  significance^ 
thus  justifying  its  place  in  the  Canon. 

a.  AnthocaUp  vaA.  Oriciii. 

The  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  assigned  to  the  apostk 
Jtriin,  and  regarded  as  a  record  of  the  visions  that  were  given 
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to  him  from  hmrto  while  he  wu  in  exile  on  the  itie  of 
Patmoa  in  the  rftign  of  Domitian.  There  if  much  in  the' 
book  itself  that  hannonises  with  this  popular  conception, 
and  in  our  own  day  till  qufte  recently  the  apostolic  authoi3hip 
was  universally  accepted  among  critics  of  all  schools.  But 
new  ideas  about  the  book  have  now  been  brought  up^  and 
old  objections  of  patristic  times  revived  Therefore  we  need 
to  look  into  the  question  of  its  authorship  afresh. 

a.  l%t  Tistimoi^  of  Amtifuity.—Tbu  book  is  one  of 
the  best  attested  of  early  times.  It  was  known  to  Justin 
Martyr  and  Irenseus  as  the  work  of  the  apostle,  and  it 
was  admitted  by  Papias.  In  the  West  it  was  unanimously 
accq>ted  as  St  John's.  It  was  slower  in  obtaining  full  recog- 
nition in  the  East 

jMtin  Martyr  writei ;  "  There  wu  a  certain  man  among  ni  wboae 
name  wa*  Johia,  one  of  the  apoadei  of  Ourut,  who  Bcoj^esied  by  a 
terdatkm,  etc.,  and  then  he  mentions  the  prediction  of  the  millenniom. 
{TVjfi.  81.)  Irenwn  quote*  our  Xtotlatim  aa  ftom  "John  the  diaapl* 
of  tlM  Lord.*  (Ado.  Hatr.,  iv.  aa)  This  ii  esoecially  important 
becanse  of  Ireiunu*  intimate  knowledge  of  Tohn't  dJfdple,  Pofycara' 
Two  Cappadodan  bi^opa,  Andrew  and  Arethai,  profaafaiT  of  tlit  fiAh 
ontury,  tell  ni  that  Papiat  looked  upon  the  book  as  inspired  (9fA«vt«*rM) 
and  ciedible  (afiiviffTM).'  The  Apocalypse  was  accepted  by  the  cfaurcbea 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  (Eusebins,  H.E.,  v.  i,  a.)  It  teems  to  have  been 
known  to  Hennas.'  Eusebins  cites  Mdito  of  Sardis  as  aeknowledginc 
it  {H.E.,  iv.  a6),  and  so  does  Jerome.  {Dt  Vir.  lU.  84).  But  the 
Apocatrpae  'is  not  in  the  Peshitta  It  was  rejected  by  the  Alogi*  who 
sbo  icfeetcd  the  ^pel  of  John,  and  on  critical  grounds  denied  to  the 

rde  by  Dionrsius  of  Alexandria.  Euiebius  teems  to  accept  it  aa 
apostle's,  and  as  among  the  undisputed  books  (i^oyotf/Mva,  H.K-t 
UL  aO;  but  subaeqnently  he  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  written 
by  John  the  presbyter.  {U.B.,  iii.  39.) 

b.  Internal,  Evidtnee.— The  book  claims  to  be  a  revelation 
which  God  gave  to  His  servant  John  (i.  i),  and  in  addressing 
the  seven  churches  the  writer  twice  calls  himself  John  (L  4, 9). 
The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  we 
meet  with  it  once  again  in  the  last  chapter  (xxii  8).    John  ia 

»  Seepage  33a 

*vSee  Cha*th»  CiuHicity,  pp.  338,  339. 

^Kw.  L  3.  Si  4.  I ;  U.  a,  7  ;  ii.  4  .1 ;  iii.  $•  I :  iv.  I,  lo;  S.  1 1  a.  4; 
Mnul.  s.  3.  a. 

*  See  page  333> 
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m  common  Jewish  name,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  writer  to  fix  upon  Zebedee's  son  in  particular.  In 
foot  the  indications  are  rather  adverse  to  that  conclusion. 
St  John's  habit  in  the  gospel  is  not  to  give  his  name  as  it  if 
given  here.  The  author  of  Revelation  never  refers  to  Christ  in 
the  way  so  intimate  a  friend  as  the  beloved  disciple  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  do,  but  remotely.  Then  he  never 
calls  himself  an  apostle,  and  he  mentions  the  "twelve 
apostles*  in  a  manner  that  does  not  include  himself  among 
them  (xxi.  14),  while  he  represents  the  angel  as  reckoning 
him  among  ibe  "  prophets "  (xxii.  9),  who,  as  we  learn 
especially  from  Ae  Didathi,  were  an  oider  in  the  Chuicb. 
quite  distinct  from  the  aposdes.  Of  course,  in  ^ting  such 
a  book  as  Revelation,  John  the  apostle  could  be  designated 
a  prophet,  for  this  book  would  be  regarded  as  prophecy. 
Still,  if  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers  in  favour  of 
the  apostle,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
assign  the  book  to  Zebedee's  son,  and  considerable  reason 
for  rd^ating  it  to  some  other  author.  There  is  a  growing 
opinion  in  the  present  day  that  the  apostle  was  not  tb^ 
author.  We  know  what  a  strong  tendency  there  was  in  the 
early  church  to  ascribe  works  by  unknown  or  obscure  writers 
to  apostles  and  other  well-known  mea'  If  we  could  allow 
this  to  be  the  case  with  Revelation,  the  serious  difficulty  of 
believing  that  the  same  man  wrote  the  fourth  gpspel  would 
disappear,  and  we  should  have  one  great  stmnbling-block  to 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  that  work  removed  Still 
the  question  canned  be  considered  definitely  settled.*  If 
the  apostle  did  not  write  Revelation,  the  most  likely  man 
to  be  its  author  is  the  presbyter  John,  a  contemporary  at 
Ephesus,' 

While  the  fourth  Eomel  is  in  fkiily  good  Greek,  RevdsUoD  is  the  mMt 
Hetnisdc  book  in  the  fl.T.  It  eren  contains  distinct  barbarisms  sndi  u 
the  nominative  case  for  the  accusatiTe  («iL  9),  and  the  accusative  for  the 
Bouiinative  (ml  a).    It  is  true  ther^  are  certain  resemblances  between  the 

*  It  is  a  &et  tbU  every  other  known  apocalypse  wu  not  written  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  wu  assigned. 

*  Known  to  us  from  Pkpias,  EusBBitJS,  B.S.,  iiL  99. 
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two  works.  In  Rc«ekUon  Christ  sppcan  twenty-five  times  u  the  Lamb 
(V<«r) ;  in  lohn  He  b  Ue  "  Umb  of  God  *'  (bqt  iia>it,  uother  Gfesk 
'  word,  John  i.  39).  So  he  sppcan  as  the  bridegroom  (Revelation  xix.  7 1 
ni.  3— compare  John  iii.  39) ;  and  the  Lt^s  ( tterelaition  xix.  13 ;  compare 
John  L  i).  But  then,  trjohn  the  elder  is  the  aolhor,  it  still  comes  trom 
the  Johaanine  school  at  Ephesus.  ■^ 

',  e.  History  of  Criticism.  —  The  apostolic  anthonhip  of 
•Revelation  was  not  only  denied  by  Epiphanius's  obscure 
Atop,  of  whom  we  know  too  little  to  take  them  into  accoimt, 
but  also  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  laid  down  the  lines 
that  subsequent  criticism  has  followed.  The  ground  t4ken  by 
Dionysius  was  the  marked  difference  of^ktyle  between  the 
Apoodypse  and  the  gospel  of  John.  Accepting  the  gospel  a&, 
beyond  question,  the  Alexandrian  critic  decided  that  Revel^ 
tion  must  have  been  isritten  by  some  other  John.  In  support 
of  his  view  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were  two  monu- 
ments or  tombs  4n  Ephesus  with  the  name  of  John.>  But 
little  Jieed  was  paid  to  Dionysius's  argument  until  the  begin-  ^ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  turned  round  by 
opponents  of  the/Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  used  to  discredit  that  work,  Baur  -tod  his  follower*  in 
'  the  Tubingen  school  accepting  Revelation  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John.  More. recently  doubts  have  been  thrown' on 
its  integrity,  and  through  the  analysis  of  its  contents  it  'has 
been  suggested  that  they  come  from  various  sources,  some  of 
tiiese  being  Jewish,  also  that  the  various  portions  of  it  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  written  at  different  times.  There  is 
k  growing  agreement  among  scholars  that  it  is  a  composite 
work.  Still  that  does  not  preclude  the  apostolic  «iuthc«ship, 
because  Uie  apostle  may  have  used  the  work  of  .previous 
apocalyptic  writers;  neither  does  it  exclude  thejl^^^iu 
the  John  of  Revelation  is  presbyter  John. 

In  the  yeai  1883  Weizaick^  wrote  maintaining  that  Revektiaa  it  a 
eompOatioa  oontainJog  some  materials  of  a.  very  early  date ;  and  he  «u 
folbnred  by  Viilker,  who  divided  the  work  into  five  parts,  written  at 
diflerent  times.  Then  Viscber  started  the  idea  that  Kevdatkn  was  '• 
translation  into  Greek  of  a  Jewish  apocalypse  written  in  flefanw  befate 
A.a  70,  the  intradnction,  conclusion,  and  slight  interpolatiaas  in  the  text 
beii^  added  by  a  CJurisdan  writer  towards  the  end  of  the  century.    A 

*  ftr<0».i%.    Eossaios,  H.B.,  viL  34,  S5.  ,     - 
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~I>rtd>  Mhohr,  Weyfauid,  worked  out  independently  m  timiUr  theory,  bat 
looking  for  two  Jewish  loareet,  one  of  the  time  of  Nero,  the  other  of  the 
time  of  Titui,  and  assigniDg  the  Christian  revision  to  the  age  of  Trajan. 
Pfldderer  virtually  hMOs  to  W^laod's  poaition.  Sabalkr  and  Sihoen 
modified  thoe  theories  by  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Christian  work 
based  on  Jewish  predecessors.  The  question  is  elaborately  discussed  by 
Spitta,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  kernel  of  Revela- 
tion was  written  by  John  Mark  about  A.D.  60,  and  that  subsequently  a 
Christian  editor  united  this  work  with  two  Jewish' apocalypaea— one  a* 
early  as  Pompey  (63  B.C.),  the  other  of  the  time  of  Caligula.  In  the  year 
1895  Gankel  mtrodnced  a  new  donent  into  the  discussion  by  tracing  back 
parts  of  Revelatioo  to  the  "  TSamat  myth  "  in  the  Babylonian  epic  of  the 
creation.  Chapter  ziL  in  particular  is  assigned  to  this  Babylonian  sooroe, 
adopted  into  Jewish  traditions  before  it  pused  into  apocalyptic  literature. 
In  the  new  edition  of  Meyer's  Catnmintary,  Bousset  defenos  the  unity  of 
the  book,  but  holds  that  it  was  based  on  previous  Jewish  writings,  agree- 
ing however  with  Gunkel  that  chapter  xii.  could  not  have  had  a  Jewish 
origin.  Hamack  considers  that  the  work  is  composite.  The  eariier 
stratum  he  holds  to  have  been  written  under  Nero  pr  his  successor,  on 
the  evidence  of  Revelation  xvii.  9-1 1,  and  the  final  editing  done  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.'  Among  English  and  American  writers  Professor 
MiUigan  defended  the  unity  and  Christian  origin  of  the  book ;  and  Professor 
Briggs  regards  it  as  a  Christian  work,  but  composite  in  nature  as  follows : 
Edition  I  has  the  Seals,  Trumpets  and  Bowls.  Edition  a  adds  the  Epistlet. 
Edition  3  brings  jn  the  Beasts  and  the  Dragon.  A  redactor  follows  with 
L  1-3;  xxii.  18-ao,  and  manv  notes  inserted  throughout  the  work. 
McGmert  also  holds  that  the  author  made  large  use  of  earlier  materials.* 

d.  Date  and  Place  of  Origin. — If  we  are  to  accept  the  theory 
of  a  composite  tuture  for  Revelation,  the  question  of  date  0| 
dates  becomes  rather  complicated.  But  then  this  theory  will 
plain  some  of  the  difficult  problems  about  the  subject  Leaving 
out  of  reckoning  the  age  of  the  traditional  elements  which 
may  have  come  down  in  Jewish  circles  from  the  time  of  the 

■  Babylonian  captivity,  we  have  still  indications  of  several  iajita. 
Chapter  xiii.  i-io  seems  to  point  to  the  time  of  Caligula,  irt 
that  emperor's  attempt  to  compel  the  Jews  to  worship  his 
image.    Possibly  also  all  the  Apocalypse  of  the  beasts  should 

'  be  assigned  to  that  time.  Then  vil  9-11  seems  to  set  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  Vials  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or  Galba,  accoid- 
ing  u  we  count  the  five  emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  or 
Augustus.  Next,  xi.  8  assumes  that  Jerusalem  is  still  stand- 
ing.   That 'must  be  before  a.d.  7a    But  Professoir  lUmay 

«  C4wfM&«#,vol.l..pp.S4$,a4«,679. 

*  Af$t.  Times,  p.  633  ft.    For  an  admirable  survey  of  the  rccegt 
critkkm  see  Amtruam  fmnMU  of  TketUgf,  October,  1898. 
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argues  that  the  hostility  to  Rome  and  the  picture  of  the 
church  under  persecution  point  to  a  still  later  period.^ 
This  would  lead  us  on  to  the  period  assigned  by  Irenaeus, 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  a.d.  90,  or  a  little  later  for  the 
most  recent  portions  of  the  book.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  vision  of  chapter  i.,  etc,  was  in  Patmos,  as 
the  aathor  tells  us  (i.  9).  The  full  construction  of  the  book, 
weaving  in  the  earlier  with  the  later  ma.terials,  may  be^set 
down  to  Ephesus,  where,  according  to  every  ancient  witness, 
both  Johns  were  living.  ' 

3.  Oontenta.  /^ 

IL 'TifU  and  t/tfcnfi/ion,  i.  i-i, 
,  b.  Tkt  SeveH  Churches,  i.  4-iii.  33. 
L  4-30,  The  vision  of  the  Son  of  man. 
ii,  ill,  The  letters  to  the'seven  churches. 

c.  The  Apocalypse  of  the  Seals,  iv.  i-viiL  i. 

iv.,  v..  The  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  and  of  the  Lamb  that 
war  slain. 

vL  i-viiL  I,  The  opening  of  the  seven  seals.  The  sealing 
of  the  144,000.    The  innumerable  multitude. 

d.  The  Apocalypse  of  the  Trumpets,  viii.  3-xi.  19. 

viiL  3-5,  The  vision  ef  the  seven  angels,  and  the  incense  of 
the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

6-ix.  31,  The  sounding  of  the  trumpets  and  the  woes  that 
UHiom. 
_      X.,  The  angel  with  the  little  book,  which  the  seer  is  to  eat. 

xi.  i~i4,  The  measuring  of  the  temple.  The  two  witnesses. 
Great  woes  for  Jerusalem. 

14-19,  The  seventh  trumpet 

e.  The  Apocalypse  of  the  Woman  and  the  D,ruffm,  xii.  (Said 
to  be  founded  on  a  Babylonish  myth.)    - 

' .    f.  The  Apocalypse  of  the  Beads,  xiii. 

g.  T%e  Lamb  with  the  144,000  redeemed.  God's  judgment 
emdmercy,m. 

>  Rev,  vi.  9,  II ;  vU.  14 1  liL  ti  t  dU.  i( ;  svL  6  i  s*tL  6 ;  sviil  14 1 
as,  4,  etc.    S«c  T%t  Chunk  in  lA*  Remmn  limfiin,  pp.  agS-JM. 
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h.  THe  Apocafypa  of  the  Ftali,  jn^.-xvi. 

xv;  1-4,  The  victors'  song  of  triumph. 

5-xvi.  31,  The  outpouring  of  the  seven  vials. 

|.  Tke  Fall  of  Babylon,  xvii.-xx.  (Prophecy  referring  to 
Rome  and  the  empcfrors.) 

xvii.,  The  beast  with  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 

xviii ,  The  overthrow  of  Babylon. 

xix.,  The  war  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  Beast 

XX.,  Closing  scenes  :  (i)  Millennial  peace;  (a)  outbreak  of 
Satan;  (3)  universal  judgment 

j.  The  final  ^ory,  xxi,  xxii. 

xxi-xxii.  7,  The  heavenly  city. 

xxii.  8-21,  Admonitions  and  encouragements.  ^>  w- 

4.  Tha  Straetim  and  Iiit«>praUti«B  of  tiw  Book. 

a.  Us  Struehtrt, — The  composite  nature  of  Revelation 
already  referred  to  seems  to  be  indicated  at  the  very  com- 
mencement It  has  three  introductions:  (1)  i.  t-3  is  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  book ;  (3)  L  4-8  is  an  introductioa 
to  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches ;  (3)  i.  9  also  indicates  a 
fresh  beginning.  Then  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  are 
wholly  different  from  the  succeeding  visions.  There  is  mpch 
in  this  part  of  th6  book  that  harmonises  ^with  the  last  two 
chapters,  where  John's  name  occurs  again.  These  portions 
contain  some  of  the  smA  valuable  inspired  utterances  of  the 
N.T.  It  is  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  central  portions  of 
the  book  that  our  difficulties  begin.  Here  also  we  come  upon 
hymns  of  the  church,  references  to  the  Lamb,  allusioits  to 
Christian  martyrdom,  and  other  signs  that,  wherever  the  author 
obtained  his  materials,  he  aimed  at  converting  the  whole  into 
one  work,  and  that  a  Christian  Apocalypse. 

b.  Inttrprttation, — Of  course  the  question  of  the  origia 
and  structure  of  the  book  must  govern  our  views  of  its 
interpretation.  If  pre-existing  Jewish  traditional  lore  and 
«ariier  writings  were  used  by  the  author  u  maturiala,  we  am 
free  to  fiKe  with  a' very  difficult  question  when  we  ask  how 
br  he  asaimiiated  those  materials,  and  gave  them  his  own 
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interpretation.  It  seenu  aiisost  hopelets  to  go  &rther  b«ck 
and  ask  what  were  the  original  meanings  of  the  pre-existing 
materials.  But  in  regard  to  both  questions  of  interpretation 
ve  are  helped  by  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypses 
that  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  day,  which  would 
lead  us  to  reject  the  notion  that  every  item  has  a  distinct 
mystii^d  or  symbolical  meaning.  Imagination  runs  riot  with 
the  elaborate  fancies  of  this  marvellous  book,  although 
perhaps  those  fancies  were  never  intended  to  be  interpreted 
prosaically  into  specific  significations.  Great  general  ideas 
run  through  the  succession  of  visions  —  seals,  trumpets, 
vials;  ideas  that  are  in  harmony  with  apocalyptic  literature 
generally,   and    the   saine   recur   in    the    more    evidently 

..Christiah  •  portions  of  the  book.  It  was  always  in  some 
time  of  trouble  that  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  appeared,  and  then 
'h  aimed  at  encouraging  the  sufferers  with  fiuth  in  God's 
fiiul  judgment  of  their  foes  and  deliverance  of  His  people. 
Similar  ideas  .-un  through  our  N.T.  Apocalypse.  There  is 
present  persecutiti ;  ;;  great  conflict  is  impending ;  God  will 
interfere  through  His  angels;  Christ  will  come  to  smite 
and  judge  the  ,evil  powers  and  save  His  people.  We 
need  not  take  the  succession  of  visions  of  juc^ment  in 
chronological  sequence,  as  indicative  of  a  historical  series 

^  of  events.  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  many  forma. 
Two  definite  historical  applications  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  book.  The  judgment  of  Jerusalem  (».),'  written 
when  the  Jews  were  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Christians; 
•nd  the  judgment  of  Rome  (xvii.-xix),  written  later  when 
Rome  was  their  antagonist.  But  for  the  rest  we  have  the 
ideas  of  conflict,  judgment,  and  deliverance  set  forth  again 
and  again  in  a  rich  variety  of  imagery  to  impress  upon  as 
tfieir  force  and  truth. 

If  thb  be  at  >U  •  right  MoeeplioD  of  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  will  be 
•asB  that  the  variow  popafaut  mmt  of  ezpodtion  are  oat  of  keeping  with 
lU  aim  and  meaning.  "nteiearedaMifiea  aa  toUowt:— (i)  The  Pneteriit, 
which  ieee  all  the  refeKooes  to  erenta  in  the  put,  contemporaiv  ot  almoet 
eotatcmpoianr  with  the  writing.  This  ignove*  the  general  ouuacter  of 
■poealyiitic  litcfatare,  which  all  paints  to  a  final  jodgment,  jret  it  is 
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j|  whh  refud  to  maajr  putt  of  the  ApoeaWpte.    (a)  The  Hiitoiical, 

. ich  take*  the  book  m  a  sort  of  chart  of  the  centuriet  of  hittorr 

down  to  our  time  and  beyond.  (3)  The  Futuriit,  which  holdi  that  au 
it  mTCterioot,  became  none  is  vet  fulfilled.  (4)  The  Ideal,  which  deniet> 
any  nistorical  references.  We  have  seen  that  Uiere  are  definite  historical 
allusions  in  several  parts.  When  these  occur,  they  all  refer  to  con- 
temporary history,  and  eive  no  justification  for  the  second  school  of 
interpretation.  The  third  school  is  so  fiu  correct,  that  a  final  judgment 
is  contemplated.  Yet  the  same  proceu  recun  again  and  again  earlier — 
with  Jemsalem,  with  Rome,  with  any  city  or  people  similarly  situated,  on 
to  the  Old  of  time,  when  at  last  Christ  will  triumph,  and  a  pure  and  happy 
Mate  of  society  prevail  among  men. 
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EARLY  WITNESSES  TO   NEW 
WRITINGS 


at  of  Boau.    A  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Epistle  to  CorintkioHs      .       .    . 

[Buubai.]  EpistU,  wrongly  attributed  to 
Barnabas     .      y    . 

DidMlli.  "The  teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  an  ancient  church  manual 

EwmUM.  7VU  Shephtrd,  an  allegorical 
work  .  ... 

Ignatiiu.  Bishop  6f  Antioch  an,(l  Martyr. 
7  tpistlu 

MMXdm.  From  Pontus,  f«»ined  his  own 
Canon         .  ... 

Polyotfrp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  Martyr. 
Epistit  to  PUlippiaiu  .    . 

Bpiitla  to  DiogiMtas.    Anonymous      .    . 

PSflM.  Bishop  of  41ierapolis.  Exposition 
of  tk*  Oraclts  of  th«  Lord.  Only 
fragments,  preserved  by  Eusebius 

JnittB  Martyr.  Apologist  i  and  2  Apolo- 
gits  and  Dialogiu  vi/k  TrypMo 

TMIa^  Assyrian  writer  and  disciple  of 
Justin  Martyr.  DiaUstatvm,  a  har- 
mony of  the  gospels 

flMopllilaf.    Of  Antioch,  ^</./<Mi0AaM»  . 
At  Lyons  and  Vianne.    Agaimt 

Hmtitt  .... 
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J 

C,  A.D.  95. 

between  A.D.  96  and 
12a 

c  A.D.  too. 

c.  A.D.  i30-i6a 
c.  A.O.  11$. 

A.D.  144. 

ob.  A.D.  1 55. 
middle  of  and  cent. 

middle  of  2nd  cent. 
A.D.  155. 

A.D.  i6o-i7a 
c,  A.D.  i8a 

KD.  i8a 
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BlppoIjtlU.  At  Rome.  Refutation  of  all 
HtrttUs 

OtamnX  of  Alazaadria.  Head  of  the 
Catechetical  school^  Padagogus, 
Misctllankt,  etc    . 

Driftn.  Clement's  successor  at  Alexandria, 
a  learned  and  voluminous  writer    . 

Dioayiiu.  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and 
teacher  after  Origen  .    . 

TsrtnlliMt.    North  Africa.    Many  writings 

BnaeUlu.  Bishop  of  C«esarea  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  E<xl*siasticai  His- 
tory, etc  ... 

MonloriMi  Fncmant.    A  fragment  of  a 
Canon  of  the  N.T.  named  after  itf 
<        discoverer  Muratori 

Pwhitta  The  Syriac  popular  version  of 
the  N.T.,  probaUy  preceded  in  part 
by  other  versions    .  ... 

Old  LfttilL  A  North  African  version,  older 
than  Tertullian  ... 

Valgsta.    Latin  version,  revised  by  Jerome 


end  of  and  cent. 

end  of  and  cent 
first  half  of  3rd  cent 

A.D.  348. 

end  of  2nd,  and  be* 
ginning  (tf  jrd  cent 

early  4th  cent 
c.  A.D.  170. 


second  half  of  and 
cent 

middle  and  ceat 
early  5th  Cent 


LIST  OF  BOOKS 

TO  WHICH  THE  STUDENT  IS  RSrBRRED 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Considerations  of  space  necessitate  the  exclusion  of  many 
excellent  works,  there,  is  only  room  for  a  representative 
selection.  Untranslated  foreign  works  are  only  mentioned 
where  no  satisfactory  book  of  precisely  the  same  character 
is  accessible  in  Enj^sh. 

A.    General. 

I.  BiUsograpky.—lnirodaction  to  Theology  and  its  Literature. 
Alfred  Cave,  D.D.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

3.  BMe  Dictionarus.—h  Dictionary  ct  the  Bible,  edited  by  James 
Hastings,  D.D.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.)    Only  a  vols,  issued. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  edited  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.    (A.  and  C. 
Black.)    Announced. 

3.  Comitt   HaMdiookt.—CaatA>nAgt  Companion   to   the    Bible. 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press.) 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  by  W.  F.  Adeney.    (James  Clarke.) 
Primer  of  the  Bible,  W.  H.  Bennett    (Methuen.) 

4.  Gtograpky  of  PaUstim.—'SaaA  and  Palestine,  by  A.  P.  Stanley. 

Historical  Geography  cf  the  Holy  Land,  by  Pro£  G.  A.  Smith. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Names  and  Places  in  O.  and  N.T.,  by  G.  Armsbong.    (PaL  EzpL 

Fund.) 
Pnblicationa  and  Maps  of  PaL  E19L  Fund. 

GM(TS4>hie  des  Alten  Palistina,  by  D.  F.  BuhL    Q.  C  B.  Mohr, 
Leiptig.) 
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5.  AreMao/ogy.—\nt\q\uuta  of  Israel,  by  H.  Ewald.   (Longmans.) 

Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Archaologie,  by  W.  Nowaclc    (J.  C. 
B.  Mohr,  Leipzig.) 

Hebriiische  Arch&ologie,  by  J.  Benzinger.    (J.  C.  B.  Mohr.) 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  by  E.  W>  Lane. 
(Murray,  1871.) 

Arabian  Nights. 

B.    Old  Testament. 

Books  written  more  ot  Icm  on  the  lines  of  tnditioiul  criticism  are 
cndowd  in  brackets  ();  the  critical  position  of  the  rest" is  substantially 
that  of  the  O.T.  section  of  this  book,  or  else  the  books  or  subjects  dealt 
with  do  not  raise  serioos  critical  questions,  or  are  treated  without  special 
reference  to  such  questions. 

I.  Camm.—Tht   Canon    of  the   O.T.,   by    Prof.    E.    H.    Ryle. 
(Macmillan.) 

3.  Text.— A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  O.T.,  by 
T.  H.  Weir.    (Williams  and  Notgate.) 

Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Trinitarian 
Bible  Soc. 

3.  History.  —  History    of    Israel,    by    H.    Ewald,    5    vols.,   tr. 

(Longmans.)> 

Lectures  on  the  Hist  of   the  Jewish  Ch.,  by  A.  P.   Stanley, 
3  vols.    (Murray.)' 

History  of  the  Hebrews,  by  R.  Kittel  (applying  Dillmann's  critical 
views),  tr.    (Williams  and  Norgate.) 

History  of  the  People  of   Israel,  by  Profl  C.  H.  ComiU,  u. 
(Kegan  Paul.) 

Histoire  du  Peuple  d'Israel,  by  C.  Piepenbring..   (Williams  and 
Norgate.) 

History  of  Israel,  by  J.  Wellhausen,  tr.    (A.  and  C.  Black.) 

4.  AuymAfrAVi*.— Introduction  to  the  Lit  of  the  O.T.,  by  Pro£ 

S.  R.  Driver.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

Outline  of  the  Hist  of  the  Lit  trf  the  O.T.,  by  Pra£  E.  Kautach, 
tr.    (Williams  and  Norgate) 

'  Representing  the  tianaitkw  from  traditional  to  modem  criticism. 
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O.T.  in  the  Jewish  Ch.,  by  W.  Robertion  Smith.    (A.  and  C 
BUck.) 

5.  T/lw&iy.— (Theology  of  the   O.T.,  by  G.    F.    Oehler,  tr.) 

(T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
O.T.  Theology,  by  H.  Schultx,  tr.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
Theology  of  O.T.,  by  C.  Piepenbring,  tr.    (New  York.) 
Theology  of  O.T.,  by  W.  H.  Bennett    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Lebrbuch  der  Alt-Testamentlichen   Religionsgeschichte,  by  R. 

Sroend.    (J.  C  B.  Mohr,  Freiburg  i.  B.) 

A  Assyrian  emd  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  etc. — Historyi  Prophecy, 
^        and  the  Monuments,  by  J.  P.  McCurdy,  3  vols.  (3  issued). 
(MacmiUan.) 

The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  O.T.,  by  E.  Schiadcr,  tr. 

(Williams  and  Norgate.)  1 

(The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 

S.P.C.K.)' 
Lifie  in  Ancient  Egypt,  by  A.  Erman,  tr.    (MacmiUan.) 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  by  S.  R.  Driver,  etc    (Murray.) 
Light    from    the   East,   by   C.   J.   Ball. ,   (Eyre   and   Spottis- 

woode.) 

7.  Commsntarits,  «/lr,— Abbreviations,  etc. :  (a)  Works  on  introduction, 
(b)  Conplete  commenUries  for  adTuiced  students,  (c)  Concise  com- 
mentuiei  for  English  readers,  etc  (d)  Ezpocitocy  works,  which  do 
not  Include  a  complete  detailed  commentaiy.  (e)  Works  in  which 
the  text  is  arranged  10  as  to  show  the  analysis  into  earlier  documents, 
including  some  notes,  but  not  a  complete  commentary. 

C.B.S.,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  (Camb.  Univ.  Press); 
B.B„  Expositor's  Bible  (Hodder  and  Stoughton);  H.B.C.,  Handbooks 
fee  Bible  Classes  (T.  and  T.  Clark) ;  /.C,  Intetnatianal  Critical  Con- 
mentafy  (T.  and  T.  Clark);  P.B.^  PolyduoBc  Bible  (Jaaes  Cfaurke 
and  Ca). 

H.B.,  KarsgeCustcs  esegetiscbes  Handbuch  turn  Altcn  Testassent 
(S.  Hind,  Leipsic)  1  H.C,  Kurter  Hand-Commentar  sum  Altea  Testa- 
ment (J.  C  B.  Mohr,  Freiburg  L  a);  H.K.,  Hand-Kommeatar  sum 
A.T.  (Vaadenhoadt  and  Rnprecht,  G^lttingea.). 

'  But  accepts  most  of  the  prindptcs  and  many  of  the  results  of  modtm 
criticism. 
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PtmaUtuk  (or  Hemteuch  -  Pent.  +  Josh.).' 

(a)  The  Hexateuch,  by  Kuenen,  tr.    (Macmillan.) 

The  Higher  Critidsm  of  the  Hexateuch,  by  C.  A.  Briggs.   (New 

York.) 
Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  by  H.  Holzinger.    (J.  C.  B.  Mohr, 

Freiburg  i.  B.) 
Hebraica,  Papers  in,  id88,  v.-viii.,  by  W.  R.  Harper  and  (W. 

H.  Green.) 
(The  Inspiration  vX  the  O.T.,  by  Dr.  A.  Cave,  Congregational 

Union). 
(The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Penuteuch,  by  W.  H.  Green.) 

(Dickinson.) 
Also  sections  of  histories,  introductions,  etc 

(e)  DocumenU  of  the  Hexateuch,  by  W.  E.  Addis,  3  vols.   (Nutt) 

Gmuis.*—Qa)  Delitzsch,  tr.  (T.  and  T.  Clark);  Dillmann,  tr. 
(T.  and  T.  Clark),  (c)  Marcus  Dods  (H.B.C.).  G.  A. 
Wade,  (d)  Marcus  Dods  (E.B.).  (e)  The  Genesis  of 
Genesis,  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  Hartford,  U.S.A.  The  Com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  by  E.  I.  Fripp.  (Nutt) 

ExMbu^—ih)  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  by  C.  V.  Ryssel  {H.B), 
(c)  James  Macgr^or  (//.B.C.).  (e)  The  Triple  Tradition 
of  the  Exodus,  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  Hartford,  U.S.A.,  all 
Pent  except  Genesis. 

LtviUau,*—(b)  See  Exodus,  (e)  See  Exodus ;  also  S.  R.  Driver 
and  H.  A.  White  {P.B.). 

Numbtrs.*-4^)  Numeri,  Deuteroncnnium  und  Josua,  by  A. 
Dillmann  {H.B.).    (e)  See  Exodus. 

Dtuttnmomy.*-{h)  Driver  (/.C).  (d)  A.  Harper  {BJ3.).  (e)  Sm 
Exodus. 

Jotluia.*-<Ja)  See  Numbers,  (c)  J.  S.  Black  {SmaUtr  C.B.S.y 
(e)  W.  H.  Bennett  (P.B.). 

Jtu/itt.-~Qa)  G.  F.  Moore  (/.C).  (c)  J.  S.  Black  {SmtMtr  C.B.S.). 

(e)  G.  F.  Moore  {P.B.). 
AutL— (b)  A.  Bcrtholet,  in  Die  Fiinf  MegiUot  {/I.C.).    (c)  R. 

Sinker,   m    Elliootfa    O.T.   Comm.    for   Sng.    Readen. 

(CassclL) 

^*  ijr.smna  books.  *  Qf.  Pcntatweh.  *  ItU, 
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Smtmul—Sotts  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Ae  Books  of  Samuel,  by 

Driver.  (Clarendon  Press.)  (b)  H.  P.  Smith  (I.C).  (c)  A.  F. 

Kirk|»trick  (C.B.S.),  2  v(ds. 
ir%y.— (b)  J.   Benringer  i,/I.C.).    (c)  J.   R.  Lumby  (C.B.S.), 

2  vols,    (d)  F.  W.  Farrar  (E.B.). 
CJkrMiicUs.—0>)  S.  Oettli,  in  the  Kurzgeiasstes  Komm.  i.  A.T. 

(c)  C.  J.  Ball,  in  EUicotes  O.T.,  see  Ruth,    (d)  W.  H. 

Bennett  {E.B.) 
^ara,  Ntkemiah,  and  Ettk4r.—{h)C.  V.  Ryssel  {H.B.).     (c) 

H.  E.  Ryle,  Ez.  and  Neh.  {C.B.S.).    (d)  W.  F.  Adeney 

{E.B.). 
/«^.— <a)  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon;   W.  T.  Davison, 

Wisdom  Literature  of  the  O.T  (C.  H.  Kelly),    (b)  Duhm 

(H.C.) ;  S.  Cox  (Kegan  Paul),  (c)  A  B.  Davidson  (C.B.S.\ 

the  best  comm.  in  Eng. ;   E.  C.  S.  Gibson  (MethuenX 
■      (d)  R.  A.  Watson  {E.B.). 
Piaims.—{t)  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter  (Kegan  Paul) ; 

W.   T.  Davison,  Praises  of   Israel  (C.   H.   Kelly),     (b) 

Cheyne  (Kegan  Paul) ;  Delitxsch  (T.  and  T.  Clark) ;  J.  S. 

Perowne  (Bell  and  Sons),    (c)  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  books 

L-iiL,  2  vols.  {C.B.S.) ;  Wellhausen  (P.B.\    (d)  A.  Madaren 

(JB.B.\  3  vols. 
BecUsiasta. — (a)  Cheyne  and  Davison,  as  on  Job.    (b)  D.  G. 

Wildeboer,  in  Die  Fiinf  MegiUot,  see  Ruth ;  C.  H.  H. 

Wright  (Hodder).  (c)  £.  H.  Plumptre  {C.B.S.).  (d)  S-  Cox 
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